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SOMB PEOBLEKS OF AffClEITr nroIAE KISTOEY. 
Ni>* III: Tjie Gihjaka. Class. 

Br A. F. RimoLP EOI^XLE^ I'a-D-. CJ.E. 

frtm pt G02, OHoirT^ 1&04.) 

I IXAMi filreudy expressed my ugreeiueiit with Generul 
Sir A. Conmiighum^s theor)' emperors oi Knimuj 

Tirere Tomarufl, For the evidence, auch us it is, I mustr 
refer to his Ai'cL Sun;. Utiwrfa, voL i, p. 132 fl. From 
this theor}', iiv tombimitioa with that of Mr. Bhimdarbir, 
it foDows. of eouree, that the Tomartts were u elan of the 
Gurjuni tribe. It is oorious that the Tomiuf^ are hardly 
ever mentioned in older records. There are, so far as I am 
aware only two old macriptions that name them. One is 
the Pehowa inscription {RL i, 244) of the time of 
HahEmlrapla (c. 8SM10 a.p.), and the other is the Haraha 
inscription (F./. ii, UG) of the Chohim Vigrohariiia, dat^ 
973 *.D., whkh would full into the rmgn of Vijapp^ 
{c. 950 ^ 975 A.n.). Vignihanija^B great - grandfatber 

Chandiuju is said to hove defeated or slain (Afffro) a Tomure 
190 . 1 + ^ 
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lord (iAi and ftAujw) named Rqdrcnii, and to have been 
a cause of terror {h/iftr/a-d(j) to the ftovcreign 
Soeinfj that Chondjiiia's date woidd oomeidc ■nitli that of 
Kshitipulii {fdint ^lahTpiiliij e. 913—94o a.d.), it tiuggo&ts 
itself that the term may have been ehoseii on 

purpose iu nlluiiou to KsliitiiKib'H iiamej, and that the 
Cliofaan Cbandana may have been one of the chiefs who 
gave n^aistauce to the Eashtmknta ludru ITI in his great 
war with MahTpala. Chandana^s grundM^n SirhharSja is aUo 
said to have had an (apparently' unsuccessful} onconnter with 
a Tomaru leader (ndijabt). Both this ” leader'* and the 
" lord ” Rudrenu must have been chiefs of minor divisions of 
the imperial Toniura chin of GfiTjuraa* 

*\jjother minor division of the ssinie clan is recorded in 
the Pehewa inscription {E.L 244). This inscriptioii 
raontious three generations of a Toinnni fumily, resident 
apparently in or near PehowaT in the Kama I District Ita 
chief interest^ however, lies in a rcmarlc eoaceming the 
descent of the family, Tt statcH that the funuly originally 
sprang from a king (r^jrh) named JaulB} who* as is clearly 
impliedt lived ages ago. The name Juuk is peculbr; it 
remineb onn of the wcll-huowu coins of the Shiihi Javuvla 
or Jahuhi [Mr. Eupson’s Indian Coins, p- 29), and of the Kura 
inscription {E,L i, 339) of the “great king*' {muMrdja) 
Toramana Slmhi Jail via. Now there i# an old B^mdelkhand 
tradition {J.A.S^B. bexi, 103) that “Toraman, the general 
of Eajd Gopiil, who wos a Kachliwaha by race, invaded Erun 
in 343, und conquered all countries from Bhopal to Etan. 
Tomman's son (Sar Sen) subdued Gwoliyor at the same time, 
and also built the famous fort of Gwaliyor in 265 [A.n*], 
Tho descendants of Siir Son [i.c. the Kachhwahas] ruled 
over Central India for u long time," down to about 933 a+d*, 
when the Parihar dynasty is said to have “invaded and 
conquered Gwaliyor." In pusjdng, it may be noted that^ 
uccotdiug to this trnditiou, Torununva was a Kachhwaha; 
also, that what it calls tho Kachbivahas ore evidently 
identical with the Gurjarus. ^VTiat mokes the tradition 
intcrciiting, however, is tluit, as a fact, there exists an Erau 
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Inscription of Toramajun (F^GT.^ p. l&S)** well as ono 
of Goparajot dutcd. la the year olO {F^OLt p. 191). The 
Pche^va inscription shov^^s that at the end of the ninth 
centurv there still survived a recollection of the descent 
of the TomamJi from a Jiivnk king Tomumija^ and the 
Raudcdklmnd tradition proves that even as late os the earlier 
psirt of the seveuteonth century (Boni Kharg Rbi, in Shah 
Jehan.*8 reign^ Sir A. Cunningham^s A.S. BeporfJt, u, 370) 
there still lived a reminiscence of Tommit^'s rule in Emn. 
The preanmption is that the Tonuim](ia of Eran and tho 
Jovnls Toramii^a were the some peiwn* It has been said 
that ** there is no evidence to show that the Toramana of 
the Kura inscription [i.c- Jaavla] is in any way connected 
with the Toruniiina of tlie Emn inscription” {E.l. v, 73* 
note I). But* aa the cose stands* it would bo more correct 
to say that there is no evidence to show that the two 
Toronuinus are not connected with ouch other. This ia 
practicnlly alffo the opinion of Buhler * {F*T* i* 2-39), 
Mr. Vincent Smith. Ixiii* 186, 1S9)* and 

Mr. Rapwn {Imdan CmnH, p. 29). I do not mean to say 
that nil these things are assured historical facta* but they 
do seem to me to offer the elements of a fairly sound working 
h>-p<ithe&is. The Tomatas were GurjaniB; so were tha 
Kuchhwahas and the Parihars; they all descend from the 
Javuln king Toratalija, or luther were clans or diviaions of 
(I Jdvub tribe; m which case tho JSvulas would be GDrja^ 
It has been accepted flfi an undoubted fact that Toramapi 
w'os the king of the Humifi (White TTuns or Ephthnhtea}* 
Tlie nOiios are, no doubt* mention od in numerooB old Indian 
inscriptions, but tbs only Indinn cvidenco connecting 
ToramSna with the Humis' U tho Mundaaor inficription of 


->35 a,d! {F GLt p. H8). ThJa injecription, though it does 


' I Dr. Flist'a WKwtiai ioggiistiM rEgiirtiog ^lbi>d of citing tho 
loJurofi Qcj tb* OijpU IiLKiriptionff* in XJf.J-J., l&lH. p. t , lootiittHr 
= Stuhltr hu 1 j«ii rapTtMinlcd u (tenpng the iilniiUtv of Hu? two 
This moUW KOW too for. be taw li '' I am act aWy to 

two lire idemit^l fF./. i+ ^35)! wiucti tist tto wteninr scimed 

(h him pciffijtik* tbemgh* for the rtaswi? statod by tiin* bn ^ not like to state it 
as a Inci. 
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Qot 8uy 80, t'ertoinly aoggcirtfl tluil Mitirukulu, tKc eon of 
Tonini^ti, whom Ytulodluirixiiin dcfouUd, was iLe kuig> or 
leader, of the Huiias. Dr. Fleet Los that " the 

Muitrako^ he- the [the modern Mere], were the 

partiouJar family or clan among the Hutuifi to which 
TommaiOU and Mihinikithi belojigcd" (F.Gl.t Introd., p. l£i). 
Bet if Dr. Hultzsch'a interpretation of the pnsajige on whicli 
the auggestioo rcsta sliotiM be correct {F1,L iii, 319 j t ciprc&ii 
no opinion on thia point), the latter could not bo any longer 
Hustained. Moreover, the Mihiras (Mora or Jleharfi) were 
"attached from time iiomeinorial to the Jethwu Ra|putfi” 
(Ziid. Aiii.f iv, 362), who are only the " Senior ” (JetfiKd) 
or (royal dan) of the Jlchuni. It aecma more 

probable that Toranm^a would belong to tho royal clan; 
and this royal (orjrVM^rd) clan may have been that of tlie 
Ja'iiilus, or [oA they came to be called in later timeti) Tomare^j. 
In fact, might not Tomura, a comparatively lute Indian 
word, he an Indian comiption of Tonmiiiitta, signifying 
the descendanUj or family, of Tommana Y A txanjjposition 
of ay Babies is a by no means uncommon Indian 

habit. In the manuscripts of tho the reading 

Tomrir'aitfi is found altermiting with T&rfumna ($ee Dr. Stem*s 
edition, v, 233). Several good esamplcs of ancient dato are 
noted by Professor Kiclhoru in the ^pi^rujihia ladica {vi, 3), 
und the habit is well-known to all acquainted with uiodem 
India. The Ilunic connection of Torama^a and Mihimkiihi 
IB ceitEiinly supported by extra-Indiaii evidence t thnu Gollas, 
whom Kosmas Indikopleuatcs (e» 52d a.d.) calle the king 
of the Indian White IIunB, la probably Mihiraknla, Hut 
the Huns were evidently divided into several clans: a royal 
clan und several subordinate clans. The Gurjoros ncuiy 
have been one of these clans. The exact ethnic relation of 
the Gurjums to the Hiinas is still very obscure. These may 
be generic names of the same people ; or the 3 ' may be 
speeihe imnies of suljdirisions of tho same jujoplci or thev 
may be mmie^ of two peoples, differing ethnically, but dri^ en 
by connected eaii?es to settle in India. It may he flouhb’fl 
whether even the contemporoiy' IndianB had im cxuct 
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knowlpdgo of the inter-rolafion of these foreign peoples* 
when enumeniting the campaigns of PrphbSkiim 
Vardhanu (f. GOO A.D.), du^tmgnlahGs the Hnnae anij GurjoTSs. 
H© Wft9 undoubted^ referring to foroigti peoples who^ under 
<liffeiiiig nomes^ were at that time ovomiTining the Punjab 
iind Rajpatana respeetively, but his manner of using the 
numeu la no suHloient proof respooting the etbuic inter¬ 
relation of their beutas, or respecting the exact dcliniitatioii 
und denotation of the two 

Mr* Bhundorkar bos sbown (p* 15 ff. of his paper 
on thfl Gurjoras) that there is good reason to believe that 
the SoknkTs {Chaulinkj-as), FarLbarg {Pratibilras), Paimars 
(PimmiiiraH), and Chohnnu (ChahtiniaTiiin or Chphm'iiiias)^ 
tho four 80 -cailed Agtukula china of Rajputs^ are reull}% 
or were originally, divimona ol the Gurjaxas* To those, the 
Tomaras may now be added m another Gnrjani di™ion; and 
ibem is etill another ckii which may also be added to the 
list. This is the Kachhwnhna (Bcganiuig 
them there is on interesting Bendelkhund trudition, which 
is related by Diw'iin Bigho Bahadur Mozbiit Singh b hU 
qf'BandMrrnd (translated by Mr, Siibcrrud in 
J.A.S.B. Ixxi (1902), pp, 100 ff.). It euys that "abent 
[.i.D,] the Parihur dynasty rose into importance and 
invaded and cenquered Gwalior. The first 'of the 

Parihtir dvnaaty was Vajradumtm, wjio subdued Central 
India. He was followed successively by Rajakinit, Jltija 
lihuvunpSl I, and Raja Padhpal In 1093 succeeded 
Mabipal,^ but oven hoforo bis aceesaiofn tho Cbandels had 
got possession of tho whole kingdom except Gwalior* Now 
there is a Sasbiihu inscnptioii of Muhipuhi, of the your 
1093 \Ah (Ind. Ant, xv, 35). It mentions a bne of eight 
Kachhw'oha (Kueehapaghata) princes, who ore clearly 
identical with the Piirihur princes of the I)iwan. The 


* fiunitnrlT. tu ibc Da^LlI I'tlkr iflacriptinn, nt t ii, tOI. 1^| 

Old Itcjoiu luiJ uaHaind ire dfctrnStiilietlt ^^c^rc it auij be nirre pqeciesi 

* I hixvi sligbilT Tvvittd tlUs Tttiatrit, which, u prinU'U m mAw 

lli> WillM* 
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latter's list is short by three lumies, but the five it 

moTitioiis are aot only the same as la the busbahu iuseripl Loni,' 
but also follow one another in the ^udo order. For Ya] ra^ 
damuu we have the date 977 A.yy* d9li; 

KL ii, 23o). The Diwilu otUa him the first of the dynasty, 
but 08 he himBoLf refers the riso of the dynuaty to 933 
his Yuj tuduMan must eleurly have hud ii predecessor, n ho, 
us the inscription showsj wus halcshniana* In the inscription 
YajnidSimin is said to have defeated the ruler of Gildhi- 
nugara (or Kuuuuj) and conquered the fort of Gopudn 
(or Gwoliyor)/' The Eanauj ruler here referred to must 
be either Vijaytipala^ for whom wo have the date 9G0 a.u. in 
tho Jlujor inscription, or his successor of the (at present) 
unhnown name. As to Ijukshmana, the tniditionul date 
033 A.D. suitA fairly well, acoLug that his son YaJiadMuun 
reigned in 977 a*d. In tho t/ijwivm/ vol. p* 4t* 

(1881), it is stated that the Lakshimna Sslgur at Biiluiri i^ 
tniditionuUy attributed to Lakshmaii Parihur, who is said to 
have reigned about 900 yeai-s, or 30 generations, ego. Tlik 
gives us for him tho approiimotc date 900 A.n^ (i.e. 1880— 
930). The point, however, to which I m-bh to draw ptteulioii 
U that the trsditioii reported by ilr. Smith and that, 
related by the Diwiin agree in representing Lakshnuttia nnd 
Yttjradaioan and their dj-misty tei have been Parilitirs, while 
in their own inscription they tall themselves KacMiwahaH. 
This would make for an identity of the Parihura und 
Kuehhwahos; but, at any rate, it points to a close connection 
of them with the GFirjaras, of whom, no donbt, they were 
subdivisions. Another indication of identity, or mtimuto 
connection, of the KWbhwahas and Gilrj'arae has already 
been mentioned in connection w-ith Toramu^. Thu rise of 
the Kochhwulm Parihars under Ijakshmam, about 933 a.u., 
falls within tho period of the reign of the Giirjara oinptrror 
^lohlpalu. Under him, with the decline of the power of 
the imperial (Tomara) clan, the chiefs of tlio subordinate 
chins began to assert their independence J the ParmarH of 

■ Thp Diiraii"'^ PsiOLpal la the p{^ui[iiiil uf thi? iiMn:i|U4UEi4 h il tt aLb([>tirLlt 
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Mulw'ilt undL'r KTisbuaRija, about 915 ; the Chohuns 

u£ AjraTr, undi-T Chaiidimu, about the same date; und the 
Knehhwuhits of G^^nliyor, uodec LakshLUuina* about 933 a . v * 
About the latter dutc, also, the Piiiihara of jUwar must have 
bccoine independeiit under Siivam, far hifl son Mathaiiadeva 
dcBcribos biiii.ielf as an Ladepwndoiit ruler In bia Hajor grant 
of 960 A.D. {E.I. ill, 263), 

As to tbe ClmBdels, ^ho were tbe earliest to usserl their 
mdepeiidencc» under Tiwovanufm. and perhaps already under 
Harsha, about 910 a.d,, it la not impossible that they also 
were reallv a subordinate GHiTjara clan, Hut I know of no 
clear eTideiice on this point. 

With regard to the Chaulukya elan of Gurjurug, it has 
alre^idY been stated (i/, J2, 1904^ p, 640) that ihej 

couquared for themselves an iadopendent kingdom in Lata, 
in the latter part of the tenth ceulury, und that from them 
that country received its modem mime of Gujanrt, It 
appears, liow ever, that there were two distinct migrations of 
Cliauluk>'U8 into Lata, which took place at two distinct dates, 
though not aepurated by any great interval of time. On 
tho first imm igrutlon wo receive iniormation from the Sarat 
grant of the Chaulnlna Sirtiruja, dated in 1018 a,d. ( Fjwuj// 
ih'. Joui'tt., yilf 88; Kl. v, App., No. 940). It tells ua 
that Kirtiraja’s grundfather Barapa obtained {(idhiijatnfjfi) the 
country nf Lapi. This vague remark is explained by the 
truditiou (see details in Intf. Afitt iii, 109; vi, L83,184) that 
Bampa took military ^rvice as a “ gt^iicnil ” under Taiiapa, 
the restorer of the southern Chalukya empire. As a reward 
for hia acTidces, ho would seem to have obtained a grant 
of land in IaiIu j and it would further seem that m this 
position of a great Uta hmdowner he came into collision 
wdth Mulamja, under whom thu second, and mom important, 
Chaulukya eetllemeut in Lata took place. MGLiraja's two 
earliest (kriiwn) grunts are dated in 974 {Vienna Or. 

V, 300) and 987 A.n, {Lid. Anf., vi, 191 1 also No«5. 4-5 und 
50, in KL V, App., pp- 7, 8). In these grants Mubmja 
cluims to be no more than a Ma/idi-dJtldMriijci. In his 
subsequent grant of 995 a.d- (FtVnHJr Oi* J^oufihj 309, 
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EJ, Yj Appij p, 8, 52) hfi alrcfidy daiius the full imperiuj 

titles. It appears probable, tkarefore, that Mularuja’s 
endouster with hia kin sfirinn fiarapa took place bctwecji &74 
and 987 a.o* Thb also agrees with Bnropa^B date as 
dcdnciblc from his gnmdsou Kirtiraja'a grant oi 1018 
according to which be abould hare reigned fram ubuat 960 
to 980 Aii>. There is nothing to show tha t Bara pa was 
over anything more tban a Lata iandholdcT, It was his 
gTandaon Kirtiraja who first held Borac kind of dependent 
regal position in La^. In the SSrat grant of Kirtiiaja'e 
grandson, Trilochanapalo, dated in tho year lOol a.d. {latL 
An{,f jii, 201; E.I, \\ App.j p. 51, No. 356) ho is said 
to have “ attained the rank of a lord of Ijam “ 
pudarlm verse J2)* In his own grant, dated 

1018 A.n., be only ckimu the ^tlo of '‘Governor-Genmir' 
(fiuiAdtttti^ijifSearft)^ Even his grandson, Trtlochaiiapula, in 
hia charter of 1051 a.d., stUl cluiins to bo no more than 
u chief and ruler {(ihoktd) of the Luta country. AI 

that time Mubiraja'a dynaaty hod already held the supreme 
power in La^ for seveial generations. It is qnite clear 
that Burapa^s dynasty never held any but u subordinate 
position in Lato ; and it is not from them that the countrj' 
is likely to have acquired its new mnie of Gujarat. This it 
can only have done through the powerful po.dtlon obtained 
by the Cbaulukyos of Mulamjn^s dynajity. The latter 
conquered for himself the independent BOvereignty of Lapi, 
with the imperial title, about 995 a*d., us sho’jim by bis 
Baroda grant of that year. This assertion of indepeuitence, 
however, had probabh" as much reference to the imperial 
claims of the southern CbalnkjTi Taikpa {973-997 a.u*) as 
to those of the northern Gurjara monorcht VijayapSla^a 
successor of the unknown name (about 975-1000 a.d,). 

Both ChiLiilukya blanches, that of Barnpa as well aa that 
of Muhiiaju, must have migmted into Lam from the country 
lying immediately in the north, that is, from Eajputana, 
the old homo proiince of the Gurjara race. Begupding thia 
home, Buhler [/W. Afit., vi, 81) refers to a tradition of 
most Jain chroniclers of Gnjamt,'' according to which 
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Riiji, the hither of MnLirajo^ nud his imecstors '“held the 
throne of KulyaU!! m Kanaoj^” I eantiot quite muko out 
the growids for this statement. At bust, those chronidea 
which are accessible to me do not seem to hear it out. The 
earliest of them, the Mfjhdi:dv^a of Houumhaiidra, 

written about IloO a,d., says of Jirilaiuja that he wus “ born 
of the Chalukya («Kr) mce,” and just mentiDos his father 
Raji, but it baa not one word, ubemt hie anocstora or the 
pLice where they lived (Ind. Ant^ iv, 73,74). Contemporaiy 
with Kcnuichandru^s chronicle is tho Pruitfsifi", of 

ILiil A-U. {H*L i, 293). It just meations the mj’th of the 
mlniculous birth of Chulukyu, the heros of the 

Cbaulnkya race, but agalD says not one word about Mulanlja’s 
father, or hia :iiicestors and their original home. Nor is 
there any more information to bo found in the Sttkrfa 
^iijA'r>3<faaoF Arisiihhn, or in the K^iriifc<tutiituii of SomoSTUTaj 
both of about 1330 a.o.^ On the olhor hand, u still kter 
chronicle, the Kifmdrajtdift Vartin of Jayusimha, be^un about 
liidij and completed about 143o a.u., while it duly relates 
the story of the miiuculoua birth of Chulukyu, makes him 
live, not at Kunauj, hut in Madhiipaghiui, which is supposed 
to be the samo as j^Eathura (IfuL Antt xii, 1,97)« Further, 
the very much earlier chromcle, Oftritij of 

Bilhunu, of about 1085 a.d., ivhile reluting the mlruculous 
birth-story of Chulukyu (in cotmcetimi, it is true, not with 
,tho Chunluln-UH, but with the southern Chaluhvas), represente 
him und his early deticendunts as living in Ayodhyu {Ind, 
-4 a/., V, 317 i cf. vii, 17, and^iv, 40')* Again, tho Iliiidi bard 
Chand, about 1190 a.d., uccording to Tod {Rftja*t/uin, i, 8S, 
Madras cd.), “ makes the 8oIiinkhis [ChanlnkjTis] important 
aa piineos of Sooru on the Ganges, ere the; Ruhtores obtained 
Kaiiuuj/' I have no doubt that there may bo Gujarat 
chroniclers who give the story as related by Buhler, b'ut 
1 suspect that they are of very iate date, and desening pf 
little credence. In any case, it is clear that the ehronioleni 


^ Sen Kal’hTa^e'a sdtltiin of He liUtt', lUwl iwnnsr ill 

■ ne'AJuudeniW vuj. pox, 2fu. m. 
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fire By no in agrccmoiit with out unnther. They offer 

the choice el Kimnuj. ilAthariT, Ayodhyii, and ^ru ” 
(Soron f). It seems prettj' oTident tliat they are drawing on 
their imagination for their JhetA 
The only mention of Kunnuj that I con find in the 
chronicles accessible to me occurs in Arieimlui^B SukHtr 
Sankhiam^ sarga ii, verse 5 (quoted hy B abler, U., p. 41, 
compare p. 11; algo lad. Ant., iii, 19&), which describes 
Barapa us the “generiJ of the king of Kanyakabja," Its 
date is about 12^30 A atill earlier rcferenco, however,, 
to Kunuuj, in connection with the Giaulukyas, c:i!su in the 
Sunit gmnt of Trilochunapab, of 1151 x.ik It appears to 
me to afford a due to the origin of the inidltlun concerning 
Kanjitij. Having tcLuted the storj' of the mimculous birth 
of Chulukin, it goes on to say of him that he married 
a Hashrruhuta lady, and lived with her in Konauj, The 
oiiginal of the ^mssage rum us follows {Ind, Anf., 3 : 11 , 20 i, 
verse 6 ) ;— 

Jrautf^-^f/je Jlnk^rdfa Ji^^irnkG^tfisya kfrui/akdnt \ 

/abflticU tai^tjum frurh saiit^Tltm f| 

This has been tnmshited to mean {i*a/., p, 303), “O thou 
Chaulukya, king of kings, marrying the princess o£ the 
Hastrukupis in Kanyuknbja, bless thou {tfic wor/r/) with 
offspring obtained from her"*; and thence the conclusion 
has been drawn (fiid., p. 199; also £.L v, App,, p. 5 i^ 
No, 350) that the gnmt referred to a “ Raatmkiitu Maharaju 
^jiijviikuhju/* But there is no ground for believing 
that Haahfrukupi (Bahtor) kings of Kanuuj ever esigted ; 
nor does the passage really say so. For Knu^akniife must 
be couatructed H'itli dpfudti\ and what the passage really 
means is ■*(> Maharaja Chaulukya, having married the 
daughter of the liastrukiita, do thou, for the sake of the 
welfare (qf tAp beget offspring on her in Kanyii- 

kubja.” Accordingly it is Chuulukya who is represented 
us the Muhariija of Kunauj, not the Eashtrakata. If we 
now remember that Kanauj was the capital of the great 
Giirjara empire, and think of the prestige it must have 
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enjojed 03 the sent of the imperlnl G-iirjora dan, it does not 
appcur w’oiiderlul that the ^rritcr of TrLiothtma^a grant 
should have chosen that town as the residence of the 
eponymous hero of the coUuterul Chaulokya cluri, But^ 
clearly, the writer's atotement is of no histeiical value* 
TThat may have suggested to him the idea of ChuhLukya 
marr^'ing o Hashtrakiita htdy is nt present impossible to say* 
'That tho ChauIufcyaSj on migrating to Lata, may have 
formed matrimonLLtl connections with the ffushttukOta ckiefrv 
of that ceunint"^ is probable enough. It is to be noted that 
the grant does not describe the Eiishtmhiira whose daughter 
Chnululn'u Is said to hove miirried by any regal title,— 
indeed, by any title wbatsoeveT t she is simply a Eashtrakuta 
lady* From Kirtiriija^s grant of iOlS a.d. it is clear that 
there were Eashtrakuta chiefs subordinate to the Choulukyci, 
“ Govemors-Griinenilof Lcto ; and 
matiimotiiul alliances with them on the part oi the 
Chaulukyas w'ould be only mtumJ. But further, as Kirti- 
ru5a’'8 grant is said^ (FiVfJwis Or. i/fi>wri)>, vii, 8.9J to agree 
with that of Trilochanapalu in respect of " the origin of the 
name and race of the Chaidtikyas/* it imiy ho eancladed 
that the poAsago above referred to can be traced back to 
1013 .\AK In all pFobabibty the tradition embodied in it 
goes back to tho time of the founder of the dj'iuidtyv Biiinpa, 
i.e. to abont 975 a.i>. That diiiusty, no doubt, chumed^from 
tho beginning an ancestral connection with the ro^nl clan 
of the GurjpLTas, whose capital was at Eanauj. The court- 
pooU and bard:^ con^^^^ted this claim into an uetmd rule of 
tho Chanlukya ancostors in Eamuj, but there is no good 
reason to believe that either Eiirapa or Rnji or their 
immediate predufiessors ever lived anywhere else than some- 
wbero in EajputuTUi (see pp. 23, 2-1)* 

Both Chaulukya nugiutions into Lam took pbicc about 
975 a.d. This was the time of the reign of the Garjaru 
emperor A^ijayapcTla (or possiblj" of his sucee&sor of the 
unknown name). What the cause of the migrutiona may 
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huve been is not known. ?»onc of tlie inscriptions as vet 
discovered throws any light on this point But us tradition 
makes Banipa a « general of Tuilnpa, the heir of the Earlier 
Chalukj'u d.^Tuisty, I would suggest that the Chaulukyas 
iMy have been called in by that prince, who was about that 
time (from 973 a.d.) engagixl in re-establishing the Chalukya 
rule over the southern empire, with the object of assisting 
him in his undertaking. For there seems good reason to 
believe ^t the Cholukj'us were kinsmen of the Chaulukyas 
-—that in fact, they represent a verj' early immigration into 
4Soutlicm India of that portion of the Giirjara stock which 
culled itself Chalukya or Chuuluk^Ti. The verj’ fact of the 
identity of the names goes to prove the original* unity of the 
C^ulukyas and Cholukyas.* I am disposed to agree with 
Buhlcr (Iitd. A.nt.f vi, 182} that the two words are “ only 
ilialcctic forms of the same name.” But, despite the 
attempted Sanskrit derivation of the genealogists, I would 
sug^t that the name is not a S<inakritic word at all, but of 
foreign (Gurjaru or Hunic) origin.* 

The migration of the Cholukyas from the north into the 
south appears to be generally admitted. As Dr. Fleet savs, 
they themselves “always represent themselves as hu\Tng 
come originally from the north ” (Ind, Anf., at], 247) ; and 
he holds that “ it is an undoubted fact that the Chalukvas 
did come originally from the north ” {ibM., vii, 246; xiv, 49). 
His theorj', which I am disposed to accept, is that their 
southward migration took place under Pulike^n I, about 
550 A.D. (iHd. Ant., YU, 247; riii, 12, 230). Before that 
Chalukya chief acquired his new capital V.itapi (Budami) 
in the south, he hud a capital in the north, where his 
grandfather JujTisirahu ruled as the “chief” of the Chalukvas 
(or Chuluki}‘as). In the Mahukiita inscription of Pulikerin's 
son .Mangule«i, ilated in the year 602 a.d., Jayasiihha is 


' The of the Uttrr form dimiya ran«s with and 

Sili^ H Q*d by the eariier, and dbilym by tho l^dynoMty of^^ 

* Might it be ranoectnl with the Turki root eJiip, ndlop. ehauMmi ■ 
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de#«ribed simply as a chief {nrpa, Ind. Ant., xk, IG, line 2), 
while in the Aiholc inscription of his grandson, Pulike^in II, 
of the year Gd4 a.d., he is said to have been a king 
E.T. 4, verse o). There is practically little difference 
between the two terms: they both indicate a mere chief or 
ruler. With reference to the cause of the Chalukvu 
migration to the south, Dr. Fleet suggests (Ltd. Ant., vii, 
24/) that the Chalukyas may have been “ originally 
feudatories of the Gurjara kings, but, in the person of 
Pnlikesin I, threw off that yoke, and, migrating to tlie 
south, established on independent sovereignty of their own.” 
That tliey were feudatories of the paramount Gurjara king 
I agree; but seeing that the date of Juyusiihha must 1 k^ 
somewhere verj' near the date, about 53^1 a.d., of the great 
defeat inflicted on the IIuiuis by Yasodharman (i.e. Vikru- 
mudit^’u), and that the Giirjarus were closely connected witli 
the llunas, I would suggest that, when the combined Hunu> 
Gurjara invasion W’as stemmed by the Miiluvu ompen>r 
VikrumadiU'u, the component parts of the invading hosts 
were dispersed, some (the main portion) settling for the time 
in Rajputanu, others in the Panjab (Gujarat District), while 
a third portion, the Chiilukya, moved southwards. This 
third portion, apparently after looking a small detachment in 
Lupi, where it founded the Sdinania dynasty of Bharoj (sec 
J.R.A.S., 1904, p. 643), penetrated into the country south 
of the NarmadiT, and there established the Ch^uk}*a empire 
of Budumi (Vatapi). Even then it whs only a di^-ision of 
the Cholukya clan which proceeded south. Another di\*ision 
tnmuiued in Hajputanu, whence, at a much later date, it 
followed the earlier emigrants southwards into Lata in the 
latter part of the tenth centuiy, under Barapu and Miilaraju. 
The diilercncc in the names of the two divisions of the clan 
—Chalukyn (Chalukya, CTialikyn i and Chaulukyii—may' well 
ke cjcplained by the fact that they separated at such a very 
early' period, and for several centuries h'ved in localities so 
widely separated as the Dckhan and Rajputanu. In the 
Aiholc inscription of PulikeAin II, above referred to, then* 
h» u remark which is worth noting in the present connection. 
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According to Professor Kiclhom, the inscription {E.I, vi, 2, 
verne 22) indicutea that the *' Gurjaras submitted to PulikeSin 
of their own accord.” This is no more than one would 
expect on the theory that the Chalukyas themselves were 
members of the Gurjara race. In that remark, it may bo 
further noted, the Lapis and ^lulavas are joined with the 
Gurjaras in the policy of voluntary submission. Here 
* Lotus' must refer to the Gurjara (Chalukya) chiefs who 
settled in Lato as its Sdnumt<i rulers, while * Maluvas' refers 
to the Gurjara (Paramara) chiefs who appear to have 
remained behind in Malwu, after the retirement of the main 
body of the Giirjaras into Rajputanu. Lotos, Moluvos, and 
Gtirjaras, therefore, in that remark refer to the Gurjaras in 
Lam (modem Gujarat), Molwa, and Rujputann respective!}'. 

There is one point in connection with the Gurjara theory 
(explained in No. II of my FrobUtm, J.R.A.S., 1904, p. 639) 
which it may be well to notice. In pursuance of that 
theory, and in support of it, Mr. Bhundarkar proposes 
a correction of tlie date of Dharmapala, and consequentlv 
of the whole chronology of the so-called Palu dynasty of 
Bengal. This correction I hold to be untenable; but that 
does not upset the Gurjara theory, into which the usually 
accepted date of Dharmapulu fits perfectly weU. In his 
paper on the Cambay Plates of Go>'inda IV vii, p. 31 ff.), 
31r. Bhandurkar says that “ we have positive etidcnce 
that Dharmapulu lived in the earlier |>urt of the tenth 
century', i.e. at least half a century later than he has hitherto 
been placed.” His “ positive evidence ** is as follows : 

(1) the Bhagulpur and Kluilimpur grants tell us that 
Dhannapiila, having defeated Indraruja, and thus obtained 
the sovereignty of Eanauj, gave it over to Candra}'udha; 

(2) Kshitipulu was placed on the throne by the Chandol 
Harsha (see, however, p. 15) ; (3) the Biishtrakuta Indra III 
attacked Kanuuj, whose ruler at that time was Eshitiidla 
(or Mahipala). On these premises Professor Bhundarkar 
founds the following argument : (1) Indra III not only 
attacked Kanauj, but he must have ousted its ruler 
Kshitipila ; for, unless he hud done so, Kshitipala could 
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not liiive been rephc^d br Harsha j (2) E^^hitipala could not 
have* been rejtf^cet^ on tbe tirone of Kunaiiji, imlesa previously 
Inilru III bad been defeated; (3) that previous defeat of 
Indra III was effected by DhiurmipaLi^ because he i.s slid 
to have defeat<^ IndmrJjai (4} Iiidraraja’s (i^o/Tmlni Ill's) 
defeat was followed by CJhaiidHryudlia's enthrenement in 
Kuuauj^ which ahows tliat CHittudrajudha and Kshitip^ 
are identical. Ifow Ho. 3 of the arffumcnl implicntes the 
ussumptiDn that Indraraja and India III are the mine 
portwn, which is precisely the point to he proved* Hoa. 1 
and 2 of the argument make the aBsumption thut KshitiiKilu 
wflii rc/j/ffcfd on tlic throne of Eanau]; but the Khajuraho 
inscription (EJ. i, 121) suya only that he waa 
riHt that he was irphatf, on tho throne, by the Chandel 
king* No. 4 of the argument neceadtatca the implication 
that the enthronement of Ksbitipala waa the joint work of 
Hutsha and Dhormapalti. Tliis implication Mr. Bhandurknr 
expressly admits, and considers such a joint octioii as 
“what in all likelihood must havo come fn pass,'* But 
there is no “ poative evidence** for it whatsoever; and tho 
probability of it will, to most people, appear iniiniteHimal. 
"IMiut, in all probability, ilid occur hua been cicpbined in 
No. II of my Prei/e«!« (r/.if 1904, p. (>d6). KshitipSla 
(Le. Mahip^n) woa originully plated on the throne, in 
succession to his brother Bhoja II, by the Chandel king 
(not Ilni-shu, hut) Ya^ovprman ; and ludra III in all 
probability wses not defeated, cither by BliannajMla or any* 
ono else, hut retoriietl to his own conntn' after his successful 
mid on Xatiauj* If it is supposed that Indra HI returned 
in cortscc}ucnt,a) of a defeat, that defeat could only have 
been Inflicted on him by Tusovarmun, the friend of MahipTihi* 
But in that cose the probability is tbat such a signal 
success over the powerful Rdshtrakilta emperor would have 
been enumentted in tbo list of Yugovurman'g feuccoasea in 
the pructicallv contemporaiieous hJiujurnho inscription of 
954 A,n. Verse 23 of that inscription {E.L i, 132) gives 
a list of fluccesses in war over « number of peoples, but 
the fiiiahrrakutas are not among them* This being so, it Is 
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not probable that Ya^varmun etime into onllisiDn 
ludiu 111. 

As to Dharmapiilu^a date, thero exiata ua yot only cue 
positive pieoc of e\"id(!Bw, nnd that appcarij to me to be 
distinctly in favour of the date it^igiied to him by Professor 
Kielliorn {E.l. iv% 246 J. This is the date 1026 a.i>. lor 
the Bcngul JIuhipula, and it udmite tio other date for 
Dlmnnapdla than the middle of the ninth ren.tury» aav 
about S40 AAh In two mshuKU^ the Palas are tiecordcd 
in manioj^ conneetion with the HushtTukutes, but neither 
instance aifords any help. Dharnaupilla himaell Li i$ai<I 
to have married u daughter of Ibo Kiishpnkii^ Parubulit 
AnL^ ssi, 2S4); but the biruda Farabala is otherwise 
iznknow'!!. Again, Rdjyapulu iDurtied u daughter of tlie 
HoBhpnkuUi Tonga (Ind, Antt Nsi, But the 

Tunga is too vague to support oti}^ eoudusions. It has 
been referred to Jagattungu H, but that prince never reigned 
(EA* h\ 2^58, verso 16; also E.J. vi, 176); and though 
that may not be on absolute objection, the ftiritda Tnngti 
was a speciality of the whole HatditrakuUi fiimili" (Al/. vi^ 
189), and occurs in vuriouii oombinutioiis in connection 
with several of the Rushteakuta emperors. Admitting the 
middle of the iimth century for Dhurmapala, the bearer of 
the birudii Parobulu might be Amoghuvaraha and Tuugu 
might refer to Go viuda IV, culled Hripatuuga. 

With Dharmapala^s date about 840 a.d. both identiHeationa 
arc mcompatible, that of Chakrajnidha with ^lahFpuhi (or 
Kshitipub), and that of ludraruja viutb Indm III. The 
probability undoubtedly ia that, us suggested by Professor 
Kielbom {IntL AnL^ xx, 188 ^), ChokrajTidha wiis Indraraja^R 
younger brother; and seeing that by defeating Indraruju, 
Dharmapala was enabled to give the kingdom of Kunau] to 
ChakrdyTjdha* It seems necessarily to follow that Ifidruraja 
was the then (c. 840 a.d.) ruling king of Kunnuj^ As there 
wasi au Indrayudha reigning in the north, i.e. in the 

^ CKiiiutr»p>iibi cannH^t, kmirirTeT, be JdimiiBed iritt Hliuju I {Adimr£hii], Jut 
tlioci^i tht’ liittcrS dqto voaJd tAiil uvU he wm tho atwt 

BHmHr of tlio Gaijurn iT»[ivrinl hemw, aad qe^er mjukbl DliAEmiiHJjt't ud 
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kingdom of Kiiimuj, m the j«ip a.d., it enggesfa itself 
fespecijiJh'' ps Indrftrajp may i^eTy well tave borne uIbo the 
name Indrayudkij and as tie same najne is apt to recur 
in tlie Sumo fejnil^') tbat TndruTuju and Chakiuyndbu of 
Dhnmi Spain's time wftTe dt^scendante of the earlier IndriijTidhp. 
This line of thought only folbwg, out a suggestion, already 
thrown out by Professor Eielhom (E,L iv, 246, footnote 1) 
and Dr. Fleet (E.L vi, 19T), Further, seeing that, in all 
probi^bility, Bhoja I waa a conteraporaTy of Dhannapiihi, 
it further auggests iUelf that Bhoja conq^ueat of the 
northern kingdom was the direct conaequence of the diKLatrouji; 
war of that kingdom with Dhiiimapak, which rendered it 
90 weak as to finally jierish under Bhoja l*s attaek- 
Tlic history of the imrtiern kingdom of Sanauj is atill 
almost u blank for the two ctmtuties following immediately 
lifter the emperor Haraha Tardhana^s death. That event 
WHS followed by a palnoc revolution (^JoHCnai 1900, 

p. 300) j and a general tmarehy and disruption of the etnpirf. 
Botweea it and the conquest of Kananj by Bhoja I, only 
three, or perhaps four, faefe are known. First, there is the 
reigfn of Va^vurman, to which belong the years 731-745 a.D- 
(fioe Dr. Stoink translation of the p. 

footnote 134, for |Mirtieuhi,TB)* Secondly, them is the reign 
of Indriiyiidha in 783 a-d. Thirdly, there is the defeat and 
deprivation of Indrariija and the restoration of (hk brother) 
Chukrayudhii by Dharmapitlu, aiiout 840 A.n. Fourthly, 
there. the mention of an unnamed king of Kanunj, who 
is said, in the Rq/fftttrttttffinl, to have been defeated hy 
Jayapidu, u grandson of Lahtaditya ^Miiktflpld4i)j the 
conqueror of Ya^varman. He was, therefore, probably ulso 
a gnindtsfm of Yaiovaraian.^ Jayapi^ reigned thirty-onu 
3'earH, about 772-803 a.d. The saya (iv, 47i, 

I>r, Stein's transb, p. 103) that “after defeating the king 
(»f Kanynkubja in battle that king of aurpasaing imlour 
(JayapTda) cnirried off his throne, the enaign of royal power.” 
This oeems to indicate not only the defeat of the king of 
Kananj, but a temunation of hia dj'nasty. Tf tbk stirmiso 
is coiTChcrt, the subsequently mentioned kings Indruyndhup 
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Tndranjja, and Chakrl^'udlia would huve belongicd to a new 
djTijiety. But the name of neidiCT djTiasty—S there were 
two dynasties—is known at present. 

Incidentally it may be noted here that an advance of 
Kiishmirion troops so far into the centre of 2forth India, m 
is implied bi" tho relation of the H^/aturaagini^ is supported 
hy a remark in the Khajuraho inscripfion of &54 A,n. 
That record, describes {E,L i. 132^ verse 23) the Chandel 
king Tosovammn as one "before whom penshed the 
KoRhinirr warriors." 

The trsiditional genealogy of the Giiiiaru emperors of 
Mubodnya-Xaiiauj commences with a prince named Dova- 
«ikti. Tho curliest occurrenee of this genealogy i# hi the 
Daubtpura gnmt of Bhoja I, dated in 843 A.n. {E.L v, 208). 
Deiniaktj's date, at the nsmi] rate of twenty yea re for 
reign, would be only about sixty vears earlier, sav about 
i 70 to 780 A.D,; for he ia the fourth predecessor of Bhoja I, 
In the genealogy ho la clearly treated as a rt^l peraon, and 
a queen is aesigned to him, named BhuyiH, w'ho is said to 
he the mother of Tatearojo. After an interv^ of only about 
sixty 3 "carfl one would suppose a correct knowledge of 
Bhoja's anceatij to have survived ; and, of course, 
token us a compound, is not an impossible nitmo 

of a real person. Still, it is a curiotm name, and outside 
foble-Utcrature it is unique, so far as I know. Slight it not 
be a mere legendarj' name ? It meonfl HtoraUy * the power 
of Deva/ and it is as if one of our royal houres w ho claim 
to reign by "tho grace of God" were to make that "grace 
of God " the ancestor of their house. Might not this uamc 
diftainJifi give us the earliest indication of tho rise of the 
later legend of the miraculous birth of the ancestors of the 
Rajput clans P 

A well-known form of tliia legend is related by Tod 
(J^jasthan, i, 86, 87, Madras &L)i also in the HEmm 
(ii, 234J, and by Sir Alexander Cunningham Surt^g 

Efporta, ii, 253 £.). Acoording to it Tasish^ had opce 
convened all the other sages on Mount Abu to jjcrform 
a aaerificc before the a^seoibled gods. In this they were 
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ilieturbed by the Asiini8* TUereupon Tjidflhta caused to 
coniE! forth from the eacrifieiftl fire^pit sudcessively the four 
oponyrnous ancesfora of the so-called Agiukulu or *fire-claiifl' 
of Ritjpatfiij the Parihars, ChhlukTaa (or Solankla), Pamuirfi^ 
and ChohEuiftK Thia form of the legend which tEkikes pU 
the four clrms to have sprung equally from the socred fire is 
given on the authority' of the Rajput haTtlB^ especially of the 
Hindi bard Chand Bardai. But Sir A. Cunningham suggests 
(/.r.j p, 254) that in the original legend the fire-birth must 
have been limited to the Chohana. Herein, I thmkj be is 
right. Oiand lived about 1190 a.d., and he is, so far as 
I know, the corlicat witness to the existence of the legend 
in tho form above given. lie certainly eeums to limit the 
fire-birth to the Chohons. The legend is related by him in 
M taiiTJiH 124 If. of the first book (prusidra) of bis I^nthitaj 
The following ore its easential portions 

Taba tu-rilUht Bdmfa kiifida t^oeana rari idmahi \ 

Dftarhjti dA^dnaJafi hemtt fna(ihr/a sura sutuuAa ] 

Tabu Pt nldtHmt rdJi/t titii thaiira su-dMriifa [ 

Phnnipragaf^aH CdhAku, Pi'uhm Hut ediu su-sdri^a [ 

Pa para praffait/au frtm romj AfiAyflrw nkhAfu para-ntdra 
(thaua [ 

Trat/a pumkha juddha kiNtta atukf ttaka EakUkasa 
khudditnia iana {| 124 || 

* 

Tabs ciYJya elm A^ura aekdrit/a |] 137 [| 

Aaaia^kanda kipa auak sajji upaffdra sdra sura \ 

* *. 

tfpajyau. auiiln C{Uturdifui taba cava su^hahu asi baAa dkari |j 


' 9« in the mmI ia iia ^imiAna /-(fifs oL, p. 67; tut m M* V. 
mJ.. p. 40, Tttiwi 127 fl. Tha text vines allgbUv; tho ody 
differtnc* i« ID ptodia'a ed., Unu 4, SfaAjfMrrarr T® 

lirubjiBcixI vut/' far Ohi rffM That resdinp fM ^ 

C4izT«;t, bf>muiie it i* incongnwnt with the mtiiiur oi tho eUiua, whkl] mtau^ to 
wnirtOTf. Pvt paredca. CSf* u alao apell tvlie, 
taluks « titlaka. 
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Tluit 

“Then the sage Vusishta carefully prepared a pit; per¬ 
forming meditation, he offered a honut iu the midst of the 
altar in the presence of the Suras. Then there appeared 
the Pmtihuru: him he placed on the road to the palace. 
Next there appeared the Chalukka: him Brahma brought 
forth from his hollowed pulm. The Pavara (Parmar) (now) 
appeared, the excellent hero: (him) the sage called blessed 
as the * Slayer of the enemy ’ {para-mdra). The three 
men mode a fight unequalled; (but) the Hakshosus did not 
draw back a whit . . . Yasishta thought to himself, 
‘ These Asuras are very impudent ’ So he made 

u fire in the fire-pit, preparing a thorough protection for 
the Suras . . . Then there arose from the fire the 

ChHliuvun, four-armed, holding a sword iu eaich arm." 

Here the fire-birth is distinctly ascribed to the Chohum*, 
but to them only. Of the others it is not siid that they 
came out of the fire. With regard to the Parmars and 
Chauluk)'os, indeed, Chand's words seem to contain u distinct 
allusion to peculiar legends of theirs concerning the miraculous 
birth of their eponymous ancestors. It is certain from their 
inscriptions that these two clans possessed such legends at 
a date considerably anterior to Chond, while, for the present 
at least, there is no evidence to prove this either concerning 
the Parihurs or the Chohans. It would seem that in Chund’s 
time tho leading rival clans among Che RujpuCs were the 
Parihars, ChaulukjTis, Pannars, and Chohans. It is not 
impossible that the legend in the form iu w'hich it is quoted 
above is an invention of Chond Bardiil himself, for the 
purpose of extolling his particular clan, the Chohun, at the 
expense of the three others. For this purpose he appears to 
have appropriated to the Chohans a peculiar claim of the 
Parmars. For, so far as we know, tho Pannars are the onlv 
clan who, anteriorly to Chand, laid claim to the fire-birth. 
The existing eridcnce is meagre, but such as it is the 
inscriptions of the Chohans themselves give no countenance 
to the belief that they claimed to be a ' fire-race.’ 

Their earliest (knoum) record is a praiaBti, dated a.d. 
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{J.GM.S. xJ, 39 j E.L v, App., No. 12), of n branoli linq 
of Uhobunfi ruling' io Bbolpur In Baatom iLujputuniif It 
fiiuiply states that the line bdongs to the goodly race 
of the enduciit 'land-lord' Chahavnna” tara- 

{ihfipiiti-cdrv-i'fjthsa) without the lefiat ssuggestion of iui 3 'thiag 
miraculous. The next is a praianti, dated 971f a.d,, of the 
main Hue of Chohaus. It giniilarly speaks only of the 
Cii/idindjidfita^a (E,I. ii, 121, verse 13) Or Cb^amdnu iioe. 
So also the jtrsianfif dated 1170 a.u. {•J.A.B-B. Iv, 41, 
rurse 10), of the main line; and tho eharter, dated 1161 a.d. 

xis, 26; E.L t, App., No. 141), of the Nadol 
branch of Cliohaufi, The latter two reoards are practically 
contompomiieoua with Chand Bardai, It eeoms clear, 
therefore, that tho whole of the Ohohau clan, in the mhtin 
as well m the side lines, kid no ckiiu to being a * fiie-race/ 
The only Rajput clan whicb, so far as I know, puts forth 
in its records a ckim to be a fire-race' is that of the 
i^armors. Their claim can be traced back to about a century 
curlier than Chand Bord^, that is, fo the year 1060 
the date of the Arthmia (Ltd. Aut^ 80) and (approsi- 
mutely) of the Bdepur pi-ffhs/ii {E.I. i, 224), which bdong 
to the junior and senior branches re^ctively of tho royal 
line of Pannars of Alalwa. It is in these inscadptiona that 
wo first moot with the legend of the niiraculoud birth of 
tho eponymous hero froTU the aucrificiol fire-pit. jIs told 
here it runs aa follows {EA. i, 234, 236, versea 3, 6): At 
one time on Mount Abu, Vi^vamitni forcibly took a^vay 
the eow of Vaaitihta; thereupon the latter caused ii hero 
to arise from the fire-pit ; that hero slew the 

uLtomicEi, and rccovertd the cow; m reward thereof the sage 
gave him the name Edtii-mdrti or ak^'cr of the enemies. 
This is substantialZj" the same storj' as given, by Cbaud 
Bardol, tliough in his version tho enemies are Rukshosaa, 
and no mjeatlon is mode of any abduction of the cow.^ The 


‘ Ctund (dio Inims tLc storj uf VAStstifl's coir, but AKonliii^ to haa 111® 
dDt tthJuotiklp Imt fell » bvtlowle^ clcit of thn mtHra-t 
Sll 5 ajM, tte ul litf CO'*' hm pi> Immuslmtc with tlw 

CTeation of iho Hre-ntnM. 
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terra ‘ fire*race,* tkough Itaplied in the the;® 

two does not nctnally occur in them. The first 

uctiml use of it we find in the aljghtlj Inter J^agpur prtrs.'i^/i 
of the year 1104 a.d. It occurs there (^.J. li, iS3, ^erse 4) 
in the form faAnt-mtfjhj not niffni-hi/ii. 

It may be worth noting that the legend is not found intro¬ 
duced in the nearly contempomneoua Bbinmjil inscription, 
dated 1060 Oaze^fc^rf voL i, pt. 1, p. 4T2 ; 

JP.r. V, App., No, 689)j of the RajptitaJia line of Parmors, 
This inscription (like those of the Chohuns) speaks ramply 
of the ‘■'Parnmam race" without the least suggestion of 
any ralmculcus oconirence. It would seem, tliertlore, that 
the legend of the * fire-birth * was limited to the royal 
Parmar line of hlolwa. AVhnt is curious, however, is the 
fact that there exist sevend Punnar inseriptious of earlier 
date than 1080 AhD. which make no raention whatever 
of that legend* This eireumstance might be thought to 
prove that the legend woa not known before 1080 a*!)., or¬ 
tho latter half of the eleventh century, if it were not that 
we have also inscriptions later than 1080 a.d, w^hich do 
not mention the legend. Such are the charterB {laiid-gruiitii) 
of Ii;ik$hmi Yarma Deva, dated U43 A*n. (Inti, Auf,f lix, 
353 ; A./. V, App,, No* 121), aud of Arjima Yarma Bevu, 
dated 1211 A*D* (J.A.>S.R v, 378; j 5,/* v, App,, No* 198}, 
The evidence of the charters, thereforn, does not neceHsurily 
disprove on existence of the legend earlier than the latter 
hiilf of the eleventh century, but it docs prove that no 
credence, or at least no importamce, was ottadicd to it 
officially. It might be introduced into private, or semi- 
private, eulogies (praStinif), but not into official charters 

The case is similar with the Chaululn-as [Sohinkis). At 
least it is so with the more important (miperial) fine of 
Mulariija. In the official charters of this line the legend 
of the raimctilous birth of their eijonymous hero is never 
odmittetL As u rule, indeed (just as in the Punnar charters), 
there is not even any mention of his name, nor of the descent 
from him* iliilaraja^s charter, of yS7 a.u*, appear? te be the 
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solitary exception in describing that sovereign a« belonging 
to the “Cbaulukj’u line” {CttulukikUntaya, Ind. Ant.^ vi, 
191, line 5). Tlie legend appears in Cbaulukj-u praiaxti^t 
and it is found so for the first time, in the year 1151 a.d., 
in the Vac^agar praimti {E.L i, 301, wrse 2). As here 
given, the legend says that at the request of the gods, to 
protect them from the Danavas, Brahma, when performing 
"the wndhyd ceremony, produced the hero Chulukyu from 
the Ganges water in his hollowed palm, [cttluka). It is this 
form of the legend, endently, which is referred to in the 
verses of Chand Bardm above quoted. 

With the less im]>ortant Cluiulukj'u line of Barapa, the 
legend is not only met with at a considerably earlier date, 
but is also admitted into their official charters. It is, for the 
first time, found in Klrtiraja’s grant of 1018 a.d. {Vifntm 
Or. JourH., vii, 88; E.L v, App., No. 354), and is repeated 
in Triloclionajwla’s grant of 1051 a.d. {lud. Ant., xii, 201, 
verses 4-7; E.L v, App., No. 356). Here it is given in 
a somewhat different form. The passage runs as follows;— 

Kaddcid haityn-khtd-otUM-cintd-Muminra-manthandt | 

Virincei culuk-dmboilhe r^a-rnttiam pumdn dbhut || 

** Deca km karardn "-Hi nntted prdha tarn era tah \ 
Sitinddin^artha^aiMuidhau tu^iak nrantz dbraric ca || 

“ Kanydkubje, Makdi'd/Ut Bdffrakutaiii/a kanyakdm | 
iabdhtd mkhdya iasydih team Cau/ukysdpnukt *antafim || 
Ittfmm atrn bbaret kvttra-santatir niatd kila | 

Cauiukydtprathitd nadydh grotdmzira mahidhardt ” li 

That is— 

“ Once on a time, through the churning with the ^landan. 
(mount) of anxiety roused by the oppression of the Daityas 
(called Danavas in verse 1), out of the ocean in the hollowed 
pubn (cutuka) of Brahma there arose a man, a jewel of a king. 
*0 De^ii, what shall T do,* so respectfully ho addressed 
Brahma; and the pleased Creator, for the attainment of tho 
indicated object, spoke to him: * In Kam^akubja (Kanauj), 
O great King Chaulukya, after having taken (in marriage) 
the daughter of a Rashtrakum, do thou, for the sake of tho 
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welfare (of the people), raise progeny on her. Thus there 
may hero arise from a Chaulukya (i.e. from a pulm-bom 
being) a truly extensive race of Kshatri}*as, far-spreading like 
river streams (coming) from u mountain.* ** 

The point in this version of the legend which is particularly 
to be obser^’od is that it has much less of a mythological 
complexion. There is here no suggestion of a quarrel 
between the Devas and Dait^Tis. We have evidenUy before 
us no myth, but a semi-historical account of an early occur¬ 
rence, expressed in poetical and figurative language. And 
perhaps it is this semi-historicol character of the occurrence 
- which accounts for its being mentioned in the official charters. 
“ At some time,” not exactly known, but still remembered, 
the natives of the country and their brahraanical institutions 
were being harassed by non-brahmanical foreigners (poetically 
called Daityos or Danavos). One of the foreign chiefs, 
a Chaulukya, married the daughter of one of the native 
Rashtrukum chiefs and pursued a pro-Hindu policy. The 
Brahmans, relieved of their mountain-load of anxiety, gladly 
legularised the transaction by declaring the Chaulukyas 
u Kshatriya caste. This appears to be the meaning of the 
pemi-historical legend. Its earliest known date is 1018 a.d. 
but, os already remarked on p. 11, it probably existed os 
early as the middle of the tenth centurj', and there is no 
reason why it should not have existed among the Chauluk^-as 
even earlier, at a time when they still lived in their original 
home in Rajputana. There is nothing strange in the occur¬ 
rence itself : the assimilating power of Hinduism is well 
known in India. If the 3Ioghul emperors, when they formed 
matrimonial alliances with daughters of Rajput princes, hud 
at the same time adopted Brahmanic Hinduism, we should 
now have a Moghul caste of Hindu Kshutriyas. But even 
the loose Muhammadanism of the early Moghuls possessed 
more power of persistence than the Shamanism of the Huns 
or Grurjaras. 

A curious point about the semi-historical tradition of the 
Chauluk)*as is that Bilhana, about 1085 a.d., in his Fikra- 
Maitkadfca Car{t<t, transfers it to the southern Chalukyaa. 
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He ttlso gives it u more strictly mythological character. 
According to him, **Bnihmu wtis once engaged in hia 
wi/nMyd.devotions, when Indra came to him to complain 
of the growing godlcssncss on earth. On hearing this 
request the Creator directed his looks towards his cuhtka^ and 
from it sprung a handsome warrior fit to protect the throe 
worlds. From him descended the Chalukyas, among whom 
Uarita is reckoned as first progenitor, os well as Manavya 
who humbled the pride of the enemies ” {Ind, Ant., v, 317; 
xii, 198, 199). Bilhoua here combines the legend of 
the m/alra-birth, which is peculiar to the later northern 
Chaulukyas, with the tradition of a descent from Monavy'a 
and Ilurita, which is the property of the earlier southern 
Chalukyas; and, so far as I know, the combination is 
limited to liim. It cannot be traced elsewhere in the 
records of the southern Chitlukyas. As to tlicir own 
proper tradition of the Mauavyu and Hurlta descent, it 
can be tmeed Ixick to a vciy* early age. We meet with it 
for the first time, us early us 001 a.»., in the MahakGu 
inscription of Mangule^ {lud. Ant.^ xix, 17; k'.I, vii, App., 
No. 5); and it con be followed down to 1009 .\.d. in the 
Kun^hem grunt {Ind. Ant., xvi, 17), and even to 1077 a.d. 
in the Ycuf inscription (Ind. AnL, viii, 11; £.1. >*11, App., 
No. 185), among the records of the Later Western Cholukya 
dynasty. The last-mentioned date is the veiy time of Bilhona 
and his combination, just referred to. About the same tune 
another combination of the original tradition was effected 
with u Puruuic genealogy (quite different from the euluka- 
birth legend) in the record of the Eastern Chalukya dj.'uusty. 
Tliis combination is first met with in the Buuustipundi grant 
of 1011 A.D. (E.l. ri, :i47). 

With reference to the original and simple ChalukjTi 
tradition of their descent from Mana^^ya and Uurlta, it is 
worth noting what MungalejSa’s ^lahakOta inscription, Qf 
fiOl A.D., says regarding Pulikesin I (Ind. Ant.^ xix, 17, 18, 
line -4), that his “body was purified by the religious merit 
of oblations performed after celebrating agnistonia (and 
other) sacrifices; that he was descended from the (god) 
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Hiranyagarhha (Brahman), accepted the admonitions of the 
elders, and was good to the Brahmans/* Wo have here (so 
it seems to me) a fairly plain statement of the adoption of 
Brahmanism by Mangules^’s grandfather, the foreign invader 
or immigrant, Pulikcsin I, and of his admission, with solemn 
ceremonial, by the Brahman “elders** into the Brahmanic 
social system, in confirmation whereof ho was assigned 
membership of the Manavyu gotra and descent from on 
original ancestress of the Ilurlta gotra (Lid. Ant., xix, 13). 
The same characteristic incidents arc described in even plainer 
language in the Raipistipu^di grant (E.l. W, 3o2, lines 
17-20; see also South Indian Inscriptions, i, No. 39, p. 58, 
and Ind. Ant., ^-ii, 243-245; xiv, 49, 51): “ During this 
battle his (VijaraditjTi's) great queen, who was pregnant, 
reached, together with the family priest and the old ministers, 
an agrahara, called Mudirema, and being protected like 
tt daughter by VishBubhatta Somayajin, a great ascetic, 
who dwelt there, she gave birth to a son, Vishnu Vardhana. 
She brought him up, having caused to be performed fur 
this prince the rites which were suitable to his two-sided 
Eshatriv-a descent from the Manuvj’a gotra and the sons of 
Hariti.** Though the date of this grant, 1011 a.u., is much 
too late to inspire any confidence in the historical truth 
of the minuter details of its tradition, the general drift of 
the latter is fully confirmed by the ]^[uhnkuUi inscription, 
which, being dated in 601 a.d., is nearly contemporary with, 
that is, only about fifty years after, the date of the incidents 
in Pulike^u I’s life which it records.' Moreover, botli 
records agree in one important item of the tradition, namelv, 
that the Brahmanic uaturuHzation of the Chalukvas took 


* Tbn* b notbpr point ol detail in tb» later rtcuid of 1011 a.d. whicli 
rren with the late anthuritY for H, is pe^pe wit alto^^her without <4niificatier! 
It b aaid that Ybhpa Vanliuna, after his natomluaition, went to the “ Chalakva 
ihoantain,** and there paid worship to ■ numbor of Brahmaniral deitiei (JS'j 
ri, 35‘i, line 4; /mU. .dmt., sir, 4y). This story aeenu to reflect a miant of 
Cband Bardirs fegeod, which places the ori^ of the ChilnkTai, and of their 
kindred clans, on Mount Abu, in connection with a solemn Bialtmatueal 
rmnioay. “The Cbilokya mountain’’ I take to mean the muoat which wa- 
the anccstnl stronghold of the Chalukyas, and the reierenre may well be to thie 
rery Mount Abo. 
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pluoe^ not in the liletime of thdr reputed founder, JuA-usiibhu 
^cnlldd VijayaditATi in the Inter recordji, but io that of one 
of Iiiii innnodiiite succo^ors, iVccordin^ to the later record 
(of 1011 AkBh) it wm Jai-asimia'a son, Vishnu YiiTdhano 
(the Rttnainga of the earlier record?), while, according to 
the earlier and moro trustworthy record (of 001 the 

TuitiiTOlized pereon was his grandsont Pulike^iir I, who ivasT 
no doubt, the actual invader of Southern India imd the 
founder there of the Chalukya sovereigiity+ 

The later record has presers^cd another significant incident. 
It records that the ** great queen” (wiaAdt/#rl) of the 
ftbove-mentioned A'i&hnu Vurdhana, who received Eruhin^ 
mituralization, was a PalliiTa princess (X/, vi, 353, line 24)* 
The Pallavas were an intensely Brahmanical dynasty; and 
the adoption of Bmhnmniftra by the Chiilukva chief woidd 
ho the natorul corollary of his matrimonial alliance with 
a Pnllavu princess. We have here a tradition parallel to 
that of the Cbaulukyas mentioned above, p* 24, Tlic 
authority- for it, no donbt, is of a very late date; the curly 
record, of 601 a.d*, docs not mention it; but tho incident 
itself possesses tho greatest btrinsic probability, with this 
modification oidy, that the Clmiukya chief who concluded 
tho Pulhiva Diutrimoniai alliance was, not the problematic 
Vishiju Yardhana, hut the real founder of the southern 
Chalukia flovoreignt)', Pulikesin I. la nny case, the 
trudilbn recorded in the Eanastipundi grout shows what 
at that date, 1011 a.d*, was behoved to be the nahinil 
concomitant of the Brahmanic naturaliKution of a foreign 
bvader. 

Aa regurds the Panhars, wo have, as yet, rerj ew roLO 
But there are two very early ones of nearly the same dute, 
861 A*n.. the Ghutuval iad Jodhpur{Jowrnrj/ 

1894, p. 1, and 18D5, p. &13; v, App., Noa^ 13, 330), of 
the two half-brothers Knkkuka and Banka. Thej appear to 
have held a confliderohle tract of country b western ^ 
northern Bajputaiui, and Bidr dal£ would show that they 
must have done so under the sovereignty of ihe Gurjuru 
emperor Bhoja I (c* 840-845 a.dJ* Thdr pra^th^ give 
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^tau no tcmtoriuJ titles wlmtsocvar, not even r^fk, ihou^ 
jt is speuially noted in tlio Jodipnr infleription thnt one of 
Kiikkit's ((keif father’^; two wivcn, tlie motber of Bauka, wii& 
u that is, im impemJ princess. This shows that 

the pmiecs of this dynasty were only small ehiefs^ who in 
eourae of time grew sufficiently powerful fo fotm, m the 
person of Kakicu, a nmtrimoniid uBmngo with the impemJ 
Gorjani house of Bhoja I. This ia confirmed by the notice 
m the Jodhpur inscription (Lc., I U) that Kakloi, whose 
date must be about SSO^uO a.u., gained renoivni m a fight 
Mnth Guu^a at Mndgagiri (Mungir).” .U the son-in-law 
of Bhoja I he would uatundly have oatigted bira in hie 
attempted **conq^ucat of the thiue worlds” (see 
mi, pp, iJdfi, 6.f7}. The two liulf-bTothere Kuhknta and 
Buukii formed the twelfth generation of their Parihar 
} iiMt). This fact,, at the usual rate of twentj' year^i for 

a reign, will place Harichandni, the founder of the fivniistT 
ut about 640 a.h* * 


1^8 purlionluf point of intanurt, towevnr, of tho two 
pnMilu u that uppiirently they profess to give on occomit 
of Loo- tl.e Pi^ar don of RnjpuU «..nlly oiosc. Aoeordinw 
u ^ciu, nanchondra was a RnJitnan who, oa the Jodhpuj- 
pnnio.(i tells ua, married two wives, one of Biahman the 
other oi Ealmtnya oaste. The Pnihnmn wife is not Homed 
ond ^e ™ probably on ordinary woman of her own easte. 
The :^hatnyu wife, en tho other Wd, la dcseribod as n ladv 
of aoUe birth {mufidiiilwjunaittita, verse 7) and u princess 
(r^ni, verse 8), and her name Is given iia Bhadtil The 
deseondonts of the Brahman wife am enpressly stated to 
have taken rant os Brahmans, while those of the Kshatriva 
lady are not gi^ifieally classed, thoogh of comse [he inipli- 
cation IS that they enjoyed their mother’s rank. But 

impUcatJuii IB espreesed In u very curiniia wav. The text 
runs as foBowa u — 


ripra/i w-i-ZTonraWr-nMyoipBtai Mm/fii a, ( 

^8%™ l„ ye ,«/aJstd/i PeatMtam-.i^ea M„ ridW 1 1 5 ,, 

Praithin rfriB l^Ud brahmsngdm ye ’Momw: (;,nVo7i I 
it/im/rden y«,;,s/=.s/e & UiU «m««-p«y,W, u g „ 
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That is— 

“ There ir*us u BnUiman narocd Harichandra, and his wife 
was Bhudrii, a Kshutri}*a lady. Now the sons that were bom 
from this pair have become known as the Parihars. Tlie 
sons that were bom to the Brahman! woman became Parihar 
Brahmans, and those whom the princess Bhadra boro they 
became liquor-drinkers.” 

Let us note, first, all the sons of the ** Brahman ” Hari- 
chondra were Parihars, his sons of the Brahman woman 
as well as those of the Kshatriyu lady. Secondh% what 
diBereniiatos them is not so much the fiict that they were 
bom of mothers of two different castes, but the fact that 
some of the sons were addicted to the habit of drinking 
liquor. The drinking of liquor is a well-known distinctive 
trait of the Rajputs. There is another curious remark in 
the Jodhpur praSasti (verse 6). Harichandra, who is 
described as a “ Brahman ” (dnja or vipra) and a “ Vedie 
scholar ” {rtdas&iitrtlrtha-pdraga), is nevertheless said to have 
been a Rohilla (or Rohilladdhi).^ Though the meaning of the 
latter designation is not exactly known, it is at least certain 
that it is not any Indian brahraanic term : it seems to point 
to Harichandra having been of foreign extraction. 

The facts which the statements of the praSantu seem to 
me to suggest are these. Harichandra by race belonged to 
the Rohillos, a clan or sept of the foreign invaders. Among 
them he held the position of a priest or wizard, or what 
corresponded to that of the Brahman among the natives of 
India. As such he not only claimed to be a Brahman, but 
adopted Brahman practices and married a real Brahman 
woman. In addition, being an influential Rohilla, he also 
married a noble lady of the country’, a real Kshatrij’n 
princess. The sons of the latter lady naturally adhered to 
the noble ‘passions’ of their class, especially in the matter 


* The Word in the oriciiud ii* either or 

pointing to ■ cIab Rohinm or RohiUjuIdhi. Dty-mik*, ‘haTior two nurke.* 
odfrht uuficftk* that Hsridumdra belonged bjr birth to the Ronillne, but bv 
proffsKtion, or clnas, to the * Brahnun*.* Compare the term dti-ptkfii ■> applied 
to the Miuthern Chilokyas, l0td. Ant., xb, 51, line 24. 
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of drinking liqu^; and, as im indication of thdr noble birtli* 
as mub of ft ril/Ht or princess, thej were colled f^ja-putra or 
Kajpufe, tiBt is, princely sons, llie sons of the Brahman 
TToman also followed the pracfices of tbeir mother's class, 
and abstained from drink, and consequently they took rank 
as a species of Bnihnnma, Thus theri ar^ Parihar 
BrahmoiLS and Parihar Bajputs. Here we htiTo an actual 
example of tbe mergence of a foreign people into the 
Hindu poptilntion, to which Sir. BhandarW refera in the 
concluding paragraph of hig paper on the G^rjaras (pp, 20, 
31). With his remarks I ftilJy agree. But wlmt h 

mteresting is that we have in the two Parihar pmimtis 
such an early testimony to the acfnality of the pracess of 
fusion. It goes buck to the middle of the ninth oenlujy ; 
and though the beginning of the fusion, according to the 
praMs themselTes, must be placed about 200 years earlier, 
in the middle of the seventh century, there is no good reason 
to doubt the soundness of the tradition. It is a further 
illufi^tion of the gencrul conclusion to which all the 
traditions we have J^on examining point. The Eujput clunji 
arc the result of intermarriages of foreign (Gurjara and 
other) invitdere with women of the native Indian ruling 
chu^. The period of the non-bmhmanical foreign invasion 
was one of great trouble and oppression for the Brabiminism 
of the country. Tbogo foreigners who inteTmarried with 
natives Were naturally disposed to favcui' and. even adopt. 
Brahiuanism j and in return the Brahmans naturalized them by 
providing them with a respectable place in their caste system 
The earliest instances of guch naturaliKatiou would appear 
to have been those of the southern ChtilukTaa of the Driclian 
and ^e northern Parihars of Rajputana' occurring about 
the sixth and seventh centuries respeetivdv. The imperial 
Gurjaras appear to have come Inter in the middle of the 
eighth century (lK>VQsukti ); and the Purmara and Chohuns 
prabahly arose about the same time. The rise of the 
Chaulukj-as fSolankTs) would seem to fall into the middle 
of the tenth centuTv% Xo doubt there must have been great 
differences id the times and couditiona of these several 
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growths. On all points of detail we are still very much in 
the dark: what we seem clearly to see is only the general 
trend of the events. 

In conclusion, I will venture to sketch, os a working 
hj’pothesis, the outlines of the course of the historj’ of this 
period as it presents itself to my mind. In the earlier part 
of the sixth century a great in'v'asion took place into India 
of Central Asiatic peoples, Huns, Qurjaras, and probably 
others, whoso exact interrelation we do not know. Their 
first onset carried them os far cost as Gwoliyor. For a time 
their advance was stemmed by the signal defeat inflicted on 
them about 533 a.d. by the Malavu emperor Yatodhurman- 
Vikramaditya, and later by the eflforts of the Kunauj 
em|K>ror, Hursha Vardhana. The foreign hordes, thus 
checked in their eastward advance, divided. One (probably 
the main) portion settled in Rajputana and the Panjab, 
stragglers also in Southern Malwa. Another portion, knoa*n 
os the Chdlukyas, turned southward across the Narmada, 
and about 550 a.d., under Pulike^ I, won for themselves 
a kingdom with its capital at Badami, and, by the inter¬ 
marriage of their chief with the old Brahmanic royal house 
of the Pallax'us, became naturalized in the Brahmanically 
constituted Indian community. A period of about 200 
years now followed, in the south, of the steady growth of 
the Chalukyu empire. In the north, it was a period of 
quiescence of the northern settlers. During this period 
a gradual fusion took place with the natives of the country, 
us evidenced by the upgrowth of the Parihars in the middle 
of the seventh centur}’, and of the Parmars, Chohans, and 
imperial Gurjaras in the middle of the eighth century. 
This w’os the period of the nascence of the Rajput clans. 
It was at last terminated by a fresh outbreak of the ethnic 
volcano. About 780 a.d. the eastward movement was 
resumed by the imperial Gurjaras of Rajputana, under 
Vatsaraja. Their new onset led them as far as the borders 
of Bengal. It was again temporarily checked by the 
Rashtrakuto emperors, who, in the meanwhile, had subverted 
the empire of the southern Chalukj’as, and who represented 


) 
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a recmdDsceDce of the mitivo oppoflitioii to tho foreign 
invaders, eimcted 200 yisara earlier under the M^\-a nnd 
Kamiuj emperorB, The cheek wus not permanently effective; 
VatB 0 rrija ’'8 Rniccessora sueceeded in making good their advance, 
and about 840 a.d.| under Shoju I, the Giirjaiu empire, uith 
its capital at Eimuuj, embraced nearly the whole of northern 
India, up to the borders of Bihar and Bengal (Ouudii). 

After Bboja I, the GiirjaHi empire began to decline, owing 
partly to the interanl rivalry of the constituent clans 
(Parmars, Chobans, Chondels, Parihars, Knchliwahus, etc.), 
partly to external wars with the Chedis and Rl&himkuta#. 
About 050 A.j>r the empire had shed u number of mdependent 
sovereignties, Jfalwu, Bandelhhand, and Bevero] smaller onus 
m Eujputona. At the same time, however — by way of 
compcLisiition, as it were—a fresh activity manifesttd itself 
in a goutherly direction. About 975 a.d. the Rishtmkiitu 
empire was subverted by a renascence of the Chttlukva 
power, and I^ita was conquered by the Chauluhyus. Tlie 
latter, who were kinsmen of the ChilukyTis, but had remained 
behind in IlajputanQ, thus reverted to the original southward 
movement of their kindred. In the meantime the stump 
of the Gurjaru empire, conaistiiig of the small kingdom of 
Eannuj, continued to exist for about u centurj- longer, till, 
about 1050 A.n., it was finally extinguished by the Gahupwur 
Chandra Bevu, This bringa us near to the nest great 
foreign invadou of India by the Turki hordes, which, about 
a century find u half bter, from 1191 a.d. onwards, once 
more changed the face of northern India. 

P.S. to p- 2.—In Mr. Sibbcmid*^G paper on the af 

the, era of the dates is not mentioned. ^ 
It would Bccm that they ore intended to be taken in terms of 
the Chrietkn era. In that eaae, 343 and 285 m dates a.ii. 
are obviously much too early. But if referred to the Guph* 
era, they are much nearer the truth : 243 ^ 5d3 o ^ and 
285 = 605 (s.e. 
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A STUDY OF PARAMABTHA’S LIFE OF YASU.BA5DHD; 
AKD TEE DATE OF VASTJ-BAEDHTJ. 

Bv J. TAKAKCSUt M.H.A.S., JT.A., Dil Putt. 


jpARAMARTII.^ 499-569), or Xiiki^iiutba d 3 he 

was aometimes mLled, waa a Brahmin of the Ehiiradvaju 
family of UjjftyinT, West India. In o39 a.d. the Emperor 
of Chinu, Wu^ti (502-549), sent a miaaion to Magsdhu, 
North India, in aearcb of a learned Buddhlat and the 
originul 3rahil-yaua texts. The Indian Conrt despatched 
Paramartha, who was then etaying at Magadha, with 240 
bundled of palm* leaf texts, besides 64 works which he 
aftiorwards translated.^ 

His arrival in Nnc-hai \ falls in the year 546 A.n., while 
hifl visit to the then capital Chieq-yeh * did not take place 
until 548, when the Emperor Wti*ti gave him a hearty 
welcome with due honour. 

The literary activity and religions enthuHiusm of this 
lodian gucet daring the declining days of tho Liang dynasty 
(548-557) and tho early parta of the mihooquent Chau 
dynasty (557-569) seem to have attracted the curions eyes 
of Chinese BnddhisU^ who thronged to listen to the new 
preacher in spite of all the disturbances which they were 
experiencing just then. His teaching embructsd a variety of 
eobjeots, but tbronghont, as a Maha-yanist, ho laid eameat 
and perBistoDt emphasis on the Buddhistic idealiam (Yijniina- 
niatruj of Yaeu-handhu and Asangu. He seems to hove been 


52 tTiDflitioa* esHt at pi'fiftJitt t NodjiDV Calnlogns, p. 
* A dirtzSct in Caanm i ki. T ; htug. 1 Ul* 16*. 
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fairly ffuccosaful in popularisiing tlifi doctricei for oU one 
occasion, tbe Court is eaid to bavo considered the propagation 
of bis idealiam to be dangeifoua to the nation. He bimself 
'vraa not satisfifMl with his work as a preacher of peace. He 
once said to one of hia pupils: “ Hj original plan for which 
I am come here will never bo realifled. We can entertoin at 
present no hope of seeing the prosperity of the But 

his work as a transbitor was simply brilliant and in every 
way satisfactory. Wo hare to thank him for the prE^tration 
of several important teits, such as the fundamental works 
of the Tijfinna'ViTdins, Taan-baodhu^ and Asaiiga^ the books 
on Logic of Diu-nuga, the Siiihkhya-harika of IsTarn-krHna 
with its commentary,^ besides some works of JiSgilijuna, 
.45va-^ghofla, YasU'initra, and Ouna-mati. What wo volne 
most is his "Biography of Yoau-bandhu/' which furnishes 
us with several otherwise unknown data, and sheda an 
unexpected light on a dark period in the history of 
Buddliisui, of the Siimkhya school nnd of Indian literature 
iu general. A aludy of this imporUmt biography i» the 
chief object of the present paper. 


An English translation of Parauitiriba’s *^Life of Vusu- 
bandhu was given by me in iho Tontj-pm (Julvt 190i)> and 
the whole can be summed up as follows — 

A Ruminarv of the “ Life of Vasu-bandhu,” by Patumurtha 

499-569; 546-569 iu China), 

Bom, at PtiraRa-pura (Peshawar), of the Brahmin family 
of Kausikn, Vusn-bondhu is the second of the ihree brothers. 

A. Vasu-bandhu. Asaugn (Asahga, the eldest). 

B, Yasu-bondhu Vmiid-Tataa. (the youngest), 

0. VflSTl-hnudhu (tho BettOud), 

A,—Asahga, first an adherent of the Sarviisti-viida school 
and of tho Hlna^yiina, afterwards a promoter of the Maha- 
mna and an author of the Upodesaa on the ^[abi-yiina 
yutros, 

‘ 8 w BaUctui d* i'Ecok d^EibcuLt-OncDl, Juljr, ISDl. 
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The works atlHbated to Asaiign are: —^ 

(1) The Saptadfi^-bbumi sutra.’^ 
f2) The ^lahfi-yiiiQa'ailtra upadesas;* 

( 3 ) The Mahu-yEiua-sAiiiparigrftha-Srstrfl.^ 

Ho coavertj Yasu-bandhu to the Maha-jana faith, and 
dies before Tosu^bandha's oompilation of Maha-yana worka. 

Bi — 'Viriflci-vatBa, ao adhetoat of the Sannad-virdii achool, 
uii Arhat. 

—Vasti-biiRdliU;, the eecoud and the greatest of the three 
brothers, had no other distiiigTiiahicig name. At hrat an 
adherent of the Sarvdsti - vada school, he is described as 
a free thinker, and never conhnes binaself to the teaching 
of his own svhooL His work, the Abliidharma - kosa,'^ 
represents hia opinion, M’hich presupposes the philosophy of 
the Maha -Yibhd.^cu^ compiled by Kitylynnl-putra and 
put into literary form by A^va-ghosa. These, iu their 
turn, explain the principles set forth in the work, Joana- 
pnisthuna, otherwise called thn Afta-grantha,® also composed 
by XatvajanT-putra, in the ^jixtb ceoturj'' after the Buddha's 
death. As the tendency of his time require?^ Yasu-bandhn 
writes the Paramartha^suptuti'" against the Samkhya-Hastra 
{Sarijkbya * suptati, he. KElrtkii) of Yindhya - TJisa, a pupil 
of Vrsa^gu^ (cf. Varsa-gaD3Ti)i ^^o lived in the tenlb 
century after the Buddha's death, 

King Yikrnmiiditya of Ayodhyil, first the patron of the 
Suinkhya school but afterwards that of Buddhism, ita 
influence being recovered by Yasu-bandhu. 

Baludityo, the Crown Priuce, and the Queen-niothcr, both 
pupils of Yasu-bantibu, Invite tbo latter to Ayodhyii, after 
the deatb of Yikramaditja, Vosu-bBudbu, disputes wiib 

’ TLii iH attnUalod to MaitreynT Init iwiJiy * watt oE .Vjjaign, Ciunp«rti 
Xji&jV«ll70. 

* Xo worlc rjlUrtl Upddieto ** U pnesarTwlr but lerenj btwis oUmI Siitia, 

Kiriko. (hf "ytku, Bic foEuiil iu IbU' CInniSD cullHtioa^. ^ CnMiigtuh, 

F* 371, 5, 

* XoDjto'iXiMu llSil, IIS4, 12-17; ctunpuB Xo, 1171 (2). 

* Xmjto^s 13C7, I26a, 12T0. 

* XtifiioVXga* 1253, 1364, 1279, 

* Xanjio’iXw. 127 a and 1275 . 
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Yasu-ruta, b grammarian, and Saihgha-bhadra, an orthodox 
Vaibharika. 

So far Yasu-bandha ia represented as a nioa*yanist. Tho 
above gives us the following results: — 


Tns SartastI’Tada School. The Sahkhta School. 


Kutyujani-putra. 

Tfar JfiiAA'prutOiUU'Kflni 
or 

The Af^'jrnntha. 

^ I 

KitjanmT-putra, Ahva-gihofa. 
The Ahhiilharnui-iiiahit'TibbAfM. 

Tasu-bandhn. 

The AMiMlhann««k(Ai. 


VfHB^gana. 

The (uriguul} Simkhjii •<&>(». 

Vindhya-Tftsa. 

The (rerued) 8«ihkh]r(i4«i)tni. 
or 


The Seriikh^ 


-Mptati 


Vosn-bandhu. 

(in oppontioo) 

The I‘Bniiniutha<Mptiti. 


VlKBAXiOITTA OK AtODHTA. 

Patnio ootl contemponuT. 

Baddha-mitra. V|^>gana. 

Yasu'bandhu. Tindhya-vusn. 


Balaoitta (son of Yikromuditya). 
PatruD and ooateaipnnuy. 


Saaugba-bhadra. Vasu>bandhu. Vasu-rata( grammarian). 

Tvo arorks agaiset A iroric ajpunst the A work agahut 

the Kria. Vyaluiraoa. t^ KoAa. 


Asauga invites-Yasu-bandhu to Puru^-pura, i.e. Peshawar, 
and converts him to the Mahu-}'una. After the death of 
Asahga the latter begins to write W’orks relating to the 
Maha-yana and commentaries on several Maha-yana autras. 

A.—The Mahu>yana siitras commented on by Yasu- 
bondhu: 

1. The Avatamsaku. 

2. The Nirvu^iB.* 

3. The Saddharma>pun^nka.* 


* Xanjio’a Nw. 1206, 1207, 1209. 
’ Xujio'a Xoa. 1232, 1233. 
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4. The PrajQa-piinimita^^ 

5 , The Vimald-kTTti* 

t>. The Sn-miniT'SLmhEmadiL 

B*—The Muha-yenii iSai^tres compiled by Vasu-bandhu: 

T The Vij^ana-mutTfi'aiddbi.’ 

2. The Maha-j unB-sampaTigraha-vyinchytl.^ 

3. The Nature of the Eutaa-Traya,* 

'h The Gate to the Neotat^^ 

Hero he is represented aa a Maha-yabiet, hia coaversiorL to 
the school beiog told at length. Buddhist studeuts of all 
parts of India and of neighbouring countries use Tasa* 
bandhu's works os their text-books. All the heretics in fear 
of him. Efc dies at Ayodhyiij aged 80. 


A study of iho lifo of Taaa-handhu is very important for 
the history of the Maha-yiina school of Buddhism^ as ho is 
an able reprcscptstivo of the ldaha' 3 'iina os well os the 
Hino-yana, himself being a convert to Asanga's idcsliaia. 

The study must bo carried out ta two diroctioas^ i.o. : 
(I) An examiaation of bia philosophical views, in which his 
position us u freo thinker and a “ patron of all schools ** has 
to be fully brought out, (2) A survey of ail the historical 
rkta bearing upon his Hfo, which should be collected from 
uU the sources available. My original plan was to go into 
details oa these two sides of our subject. Interesting and 
iniportant os they aro, thia would mvolve tho kharious work 
of invesligatiug into the whole YaibhE^ika literature, a single 
translation of it amounting to 200 Chinese volumes, 438,4■19' 
ideogntphicel charactcra* Besides this, my study of the 
Abhidharuia^ko^ and Yljnilna-matrfl, texts of his own, with 
all their commentaries, la as yet far from being complete, 

i Nanjkt'sNiM. 1231, 116S. 

= Nimjw'i ms, 123S, 1233, 1240. 

‘ Sm* U7l [2t 3, 4J. 

*■ Pnolwli'li Xanjb'^s >'o. iSte. 

* A'aajb's 120B 
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and is by no meanfl an ca^y task. I have tbojofore thougbli 
it beat to postpone ibat work, snd confine myself at present 
to 0 study of the “Life of V'^sn-bandJiii" written by 
Fammurtba^ 


Paramurtba (4£^^~56^)) of UjjayinT was, ae stated above, 
an early importer into Cblna of Y^usu-bandbn’s pbilosopLy, 
and a soccessful interpreter of several important works of 
Yaaa-bandhn and Asanga then eactant in Indin» 

He deported from Magadha together with the Ckinese 
envoys eent out in 531) A.n. Consequently all the origuaul 
texts be brought with him, and all the traditions he kaoded 
over to his pupils in Chinn, must have been in existence 
before that particular date, Ilig Ufetime—or, to speak mote 
precisely, the time of Lis departure ftom India—’is not fur 
removed from Yasu-bandbu^s date, to which I shall come 
back directly. His Life of Vosu-buodhu Lb not a trans* 
Let ton of another's work, as is generally conaldered, but 
seems to be a memorandum patched together from his own 
recolleotions of incidents and of traditions, or it may be 
a note taken down by his pupils from his oral tninsmissioiis+ 
That it is not a translation can safely he asserted ffom the 
fact that it originally included in the text an account of his 
own travel in China, which was, however, struck nut by 
a kter hand,^ perhaps with the purpose of giving the work 
an appeomnee of a more sacred churacter. If we subtract 
from the text all the explanations of names, the most curious 
of which is that of the mime ^Punisa'pura,' [he biography 
ie a most sensihle record of the incidenU connected with 
Vasu-bsndhu, who ia not as yet styled ' lioddhl-aittva or 
* Arbatp* as is the case with Aiva-ghosa and KutyayauT-putra, 
The reliability of the incidents recorded by Psraiuartha 
becomes more manifest when we find, as we do, corroborations 
from other sources, ^lost of the Looks mentioned by him 
were translated either by himself or others, and are still 
extant in Cbinosc. Moreover, the traditions relating to 

^ Sec note ti the Mil df Iho tramliitlfla, Tvirf~p 40 ^ July, |y&l. 
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their authors do not con^ct with those known from 
difTerciit soorcos^ For iustoncej he mentions Asoiign^s 
Saptad&iA~bbum], the principB.! work of the Toguciiryii 
school^ and that book is prcscr'^od in China^^ 

The Juana-prasthiinQ, otherwise called the Asta-grantho 
of KfttyajaDFputnij and the groat Yibha^ comiiientaiy on 
it compiled with the help of Asva-gho-^a at the Coimcil of 
Koniska, are found in several translatioiiB.^ And it is so 
with the importaDt Abhidharaia-kosa and VijOana-matra, 
works which wore translated by himself. The Surukhji'a- 
i^Tstra {i.e. Saiiikhya-kurlkuJ in Chinesa was also by his own 
hand. Most of the works he tuendona in the are 

fertuniitelj found iu Chiua and Japan^ and ore used b}' 
Buddhist seholai'S iu their schools 

Now, if wo are right m assuming that Paramurthfi 
reproduces the IruditiODS then current in India, and gives 
a fairly correct account of the incidents to which he bears 
witness, we aball be justified in fomimg an opiniouj based ou 
the materials available, about Tosu-bandha^s date, which 
w'ill, if settled once for aU, give a clue to solving many a 
question coofronled iu lha history of Indian thoughts 


Since not a single work of Ya^^u-bandim i9a6 3 ’et published 
m the original, the date of his literary- activity' can oulj" bo 
settled b}' evidenca adduced from Chincso authorities. 

All the dates hitherto assigned to him must be either 
reconstructed or modified, and I do not quote tboni here 
except to make an occasional reference in passing. 

Now let us trj' to proceed to the main question and 
examine at the outset the travels of those Chinese pilgrims 
and other biographers. 

Kumarajiva (383-^12 iu China)* The biographer of Asva' 
gbosa, Arya-deva, and Niigaij^iina does not give the 
" Life of Vaan-bandhu/^ though some cataLogucB mention 
by mistake that such u work was then in exiateoce. 


1 p. 1, 

^ atKJVi^, p- iiiiiU {]* 
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Fii-Lien (399*414 in India)^ The name Taau-tNmdhti dctes 
not occur in hia fcconL 

K.i-chia-ye^ (472 a^D.)* A hiatoiy oi the iDdlun patriflroha 
(Nanjio* No. 1340) mentions for the hrst time * Ba*fiu> 
ban-do/’ though I have some douht aa to the identity 
of this ' Ba<-su-ban*da * with onr Yosu-bandhu. 

Soijg-yun and Hui-seng (olS-^*2’2 in Indiah Their retiord 
does not show that they knew the name Yosu^handhu.^ 
ParaiDartha (499—569 j 546—569 in China). Aoootdipg to 
liis Life^’^ Yaaa-bandhu died at AycNdhyil, aged 80. 
The death must have ocourrad before Paramarthn’a 
depertaro from Magadha (c. 639)» or, at any rate, before 
liLS arrival in China (546). He does not style Vosu- 
bandbu a Bodhi-snttva, while he does so call ASva-gho«a. 
ITiuen-tsang (629-f>45 in India), His "Recordpraises Yasn- 
bandhu threnghout, and always sLylea him as a Bodhh 
sattvo. 

1-tsing (671-695 m India), Hia "Record^* assigns the 'middle 
age' (c. 450-^50) to Tnsa-bsndhu, hia brother, Asafiga, 
and bis opponent, Saihgbn-bhadra ; while Asyn-ghosa, 
Arya^devo, and Nngiirjuna are said to have lived in 
* early years * (boforo a.d. 400 ')^ and Dih-unga, Guna- 
inati, etc., in ' Into years' (550-670).* 

From the above list we eee that Faramartha is practicoiJy 
I be earliest authority concoming Vasu-bandhu. Since ho 
states that the lutter's death occurred in Ayodhya at the ago 
of 80, wo are perfectly jnstified in bolieving that it took 
place before his departure from India soon after 539 a.i>., in 
which year the Chinese mieston in search of an Indian 
scholar was sent out. But since the exact date of his 

“ Thfr T^toratiM to KiiAanL io lie I * Ketija * 

lof it ^ thflCliiiiMj tiunekUM, ^ ^ wlmt-nintkt,* mar fxt 

taien tu 1 m oni quite sceunLic. 

* g ai K- 

* CluiTailllHi, VojTigii do Sonp-pn” (BilUotin dcI'Eculc 
Oriimt, Julj-SiTiitcmW, ltie3.ii, 

* Seo mt I-iniwjj'i pp, iTii^lTm. 
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departure from ludia is not apecified anywhore^ we wHl take 
the date of his arrival io China, i.e. 546 a.d,, as tbo latest 
possible terminm ad quitn for Yosu-baDdbu's date. 

Thus vre boTo to assigti Yasu-biiiidhu a date carlior than 
546 A.D, But Low muoli earlier ? 

The {|uestioDj I think,, eau he settled without mueb 
difficulty and wdth considerablg certainty. 

Sarhgha-bhudra^ w'ho is made a (^oatemporiiry of Yasu- 
bandhu by Hiuen-tsang and I-tsiog, is said, in our ” Life/^ 
to bavo attacked the Abhidliarma-ko^a» and challenged YEtsu- 
baudhu to a personal controvert'. This the latter rofused, 
flaying :—I am already old j do what you are inclined 
to do/^* This event was while Yasu - baudhu was still 
a Hlna-yilnist, and believed that the Mellilayana was not 
the Buddha^s own teaching. 

Afterwards Yasa-bandhu went from Ayodbyd (Oude] to 
Purujja^purn (Peshawar) at the request of hia elder brother, 
Asauga, and woe, on his arrival, converted to Mnha-y'iiniflKL 
ITe studied under Asaugn the teite of the Mahii'yana school- 

After the death of Asaiiga ho began to write all the 
Maha-viiua treatises which Paramurtba mentions by name 
and has tmanlated for us. Both the ilaLii-yuna and 
fllna-yana schools alike used those works as their text-booka, 
and the very sound of hU name caused the scholars of his 
time no little trepidation, whether they were BuddbiaU or 
Brahmins. De died, aged 80, at Ayodhyu, where be must 
have returned after hifl visit to Puru^^pura. 

The period of ten years between his conversion and his 
death w'ould be quite reasonable, and is the shortest possible 
limit, for it was during this period, i.e. w'bea ho was about 
70-80 years of ago, that be wrote Lia Moha-yanietic treatises 
—all after the death of Asaagm* 

' ^ ^ E ^ prai^nilly 

.‘Rboct 70 ytiwa.' We apt ba nmei) wrong il ito taie Mm to bo aixjiit 
ttuil <lg^. 0 

t Aiduign is Rail! hi tl»™ nt tlnf ngfl &f 75, llh ntlt yuoaw brnlMv, 
Yafla-btt^ti, will ha about 70 or Mono. Cf, Duff, ■* InkUan Cbrojwtogjr," 

p. 
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Let US now examme the date oi the tranabtioRS of 
Tasu-bandhti'a Mahil-v^i&tic works; they range aa follows 


Xot in 

Title. Naojia’* 

Catalo^nHi. 

Tronglator. 

Dat« of 
TTutiktion. 

1« ^Sad-dhAnna^pandarlku- 




upodosa 

1233 

Itataa^mati ... 

SOS 

2. *Sad-dbarma-pun^aiTka- 




upode^ 

1232 

B&dkl'riici 

508—53'.* 

3. • Vajra-cchedita'pmjuu- 




piimQitji-jSiLstrti 

1183 

tp 

509 

4. Bnia^bhuinika-idstra ... 

1184 

m 

508-511 

5. AparinutdyiU'Sutra^^atra 
fi. Vai^^'Cinti-Brahma- 

1204 

jp 

529 

poripfccM'Sistm 

1103 

pi 

531 

7. Gaya'^lrsa-^stTa 

1121 

tt 

535 

8. *Vijndna>matra'Ku1dhi 

0. lUtcji-cuda-catur-dluirnia- 

1238 

JW 

508-535 

updde^ 

1341 

Viffloksa-prajalo 

539 or 541 

11>. Tri-pQ nj a^sOtropadeta... 

11. Dhanua-cakm-pravftrtana^ 

1198 

11 

541 

Butropode^ ... 

1205 

TJ 

541 

12. *M4iih:i-panoirvuga-Castro 

13. '^Naitra an the lostOutlios 

1209 

Dlianaa-twJBi 

534-550 

of the Nirrdna-Butra 

1207 

ParamaTtha 

550 

14. Tarka-s^4tm ... 

1252 

if 

5d0 

15^. ^Buddha^sLEiatltiEtruetiDn 12(10 

IT 

557-559 





18. Buddba-gotra-^^stta ... 

1220 

TT 

557—5G0 

n, •Vijnrma-niitra-sddhi 

1239 

*¥ 

557^59 

18. Madtyanta-Tibliagn’^a^tra 1248 

tj 

557-569 

t9. *ifabflir4ina-Gaiapiirigrahti- 




&atTa-tlka ... 

U7I 

IT 

503 


(Thi4 \s 4 commpntaTy oa 
Aftufigu'e work.) 


On drawing up the above list 1 hare careiaUy omitted all 
the elements likely to be open to questloni.^ Tboae marked 


^ Hmw hw tufa works iwnirthma JV^ijinicO to Visu-baiuiluji, ihti Saii^fiartrn* 
(No, Jlfie) Ouj] BudJli'cEtlotpadiUUl-iUujtm,^ tniJiaUtM iL.D, 41^ imt] 40iV 
raspecCivrty. Ttio ditev havn bwn roferrtd to La ProfcRaar ManljwJj^> ULitckirol 
Son^t tatcmlurc, p. 3:25. It Ij, liow«ier» doabtful wbctlii!T bopko 'afi> 
jcallr hh, sa Xjtajto atreodr pointed oot iit hJs Cntaloguo^ p* 371. dtul tbiw bavti 
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with mu asterisk are the tests which ore Dipntioned hy 
Parumartba under genenil uanies, the remaiaing ten too 
being the works peculiar to the Slaba-yami fichooh written 
after the death of AMbga. 

If the works writteit at hia adrunoed age or almost at the 
dosing period of his life wore thus translated into Chinese m 
A.o. o08^ 509, 503^11, 5E)S^38, 529, etc** the author of 
these works can in no way be supposed to have II red mucli 
after 500 a.d. 

It Is just posaiblc, though not likely, that the works were 
brought to China as soon us they were writtem Even if thk 
was the case, the earliest importers of Yosu-bandhu^s 
!♦«. Hatna-mati {from Central Xndiu) and Podhi-ruci (from 
North India), muat have spent a considerable time, probably 
Bomo years, in their tnivols from India to Lo-yang in Honao, 
where they arrived in 508, 

As ho was SO years of age at lits death, our proposed date 
for Yaau-bandhu will be about 420 -dO'O a,d., and this can be 
safely taken as lui^t probable, since it is not based oii any 
suspicious data. 


Our hypothesis docs not upset altogether the date hitherto 
accepted for Yasu^baudhu, though it places him considerably 
earlier. Max Muller generally placed him in the sixth 
century; this view has, however, no weight after his 
renaissance theory has given way. 

My own date for I-tsing^e * middle ages ' (about 4o0—55Q) ^ 
may hold good on the whole, hut It wonts u little modidcation 
iu the COSO of Vnfiu-buiidhu, Aaaiiga, and perhaps eveu 
Saiiigha - bhadra, the throe cun temporaries in l-tsiag's 


uDt been tiiilked br aw m all. tli^J “ SuJi-Tru'^m-Liiii,' i* toty liU-lj 

lidi»]d«ii -wiiii I’H mmiir t'htLV ■ ta I havi- pobt.'d «itt ia roy 

trtuialatwij, but I bjitv tti>t huJuukJ it iB tl»e tbit. FiUthcr, iV 12Cfl. tbo 
Dbaxnui'CDkra.nruviirtiiDa-Aaalia, U [irobaKIy the an the? ' Do<it of ' 
(Aairta-dT^) ULcntUrnal by pjiraniartba, Irat Lbi* h» I tiwu a* 

aoubtfal. 

1 ♦+Hcqu.id/’' [ip. hii-lrui* 
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" Reconi ” and Hiuen-taaiig^s “ Ifemoires ^ as irell 03 ifl 
Paramarlha’e M. SylvaLii LIvi, in his “Notes 

Chinoises sur PInde,” iii^^ assigns ABniig!i and Yaan-bandha 
to the first half of the iiscth centujy (500^30) - This too^ 
1 think, must be altered a little^ 

Now let uis proceed to see if there are any points in the 
“ Life of Ya^n - bandim^^ which make citir theory untenable, 

1* end BitddAa-mtfra. —Mano- 

rutha in said to hove been Vaeu-bandhu'S teacher hy Hinen- 
lajing and bis disciples; while, according to Partiniarthfl, 
Buddha-mitra was Yasu-bnndhti^a teacher. Baddha-mitra 
is said to have been too old for a deboto. Mauo-ratha and 
Bnddha*mitra were thus elder contemporaries of Vasu- 
buudhu, but nothing mopo definite as to their date etm be 
odduecd from any source^ 

2, Vksu-hand/iitt £inff Vf^ratuddU^iTt hia *^tid 

Bdlddilya, hia Crotrn Prhee .—King Vikraraaditya of 
Ayodhja* North India, was first a patron of the Sauikhya 
school, but afterwairds a patron of Buddhism on account 
of Yasu-bandhu^s success in religious activity. He sent 
his Crown Prince (BHiiditya) to Yasu-bandhu to learn 
Bnddhism, and tbo Queen tuo became one of his disciples. 
When he came to the throne King Baladitya, in conjunction 
with his Queen^mother, invited VnsU'‘bandhu to Ayodhyii 
and favoured him with special patron □ go.^ N 0 w Yikm maditya 
must be a king of the Gupta dynasty, the capital of which 
was removed front Pataliputra to Ayodhya, and this kmg 
must ho Skanda-Goptn, who ruled about 452“lfl0 a.d, and 
bon? the epithets of Kramnditya and Tikniraaditya.^ With 
his successor, Kisg Bulildityo, whose reign must hove begun 
-l;^l A.D.j or, neeording to sorao accounta, 400 a,©., the old 
Gupta dynasty enmo t,o an end. There is nolhing at all in 
thebe jioints to contradict our hypothesis- 

1 nincQ-tiflU^V “ llfmoirfa,^' iii, 133 ; It, tl’I'S. 

■ Biilktiu da I’Etoltt Fnui^iuw d^EitrcmE'OricBt, Jan^-Mars, lIH>3, p. 4®. 

* Tbc Uuaeil-lilnlW i^chm to Jutb eicrcued tw iariinnaoe; mw DuJT, 
** tliiunoiagf uf ludb,'' p, 33 tfilfli), 

'* Of. Dud. L«., p. 33; C 4 lcraTiirU'a hniff to Hrat'ctfor Etn iij« 

4|^4>t«l ifl Li^bEtli's “ OatQTn Ccwdru-j^Tniri’fl,'^ p, 5, 
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3. Kaw-bandhti and Fffm-r^ta^ —Vasu-rata otrtordicig' 

to Paramiirtba^ a Brahmin, husband of & siatar, a brother- 
iq-lan', of Kin^ BiOadityii. Tie was well versed in tbo 
Vyakarana treatise. TVTien Vaau^bandbu eatapoaed the 
Abhidhaima^ko^, this Bmbtnii] attacked bis composition on 
tbo authority of tbe Yyakaraijti, thinking that the Buddhist 
disputcr would certainly defend bis own work when the 
gTammatlcol faults were thus pointed out. Vaeu-bandliu 
aneweTt>d —'* If I do not understand the Yyakani^o, how 
can I erer understand the admirable truth of Buddbiam ? ” 
Thereupon he composed a treatise utterly refuting the thirty’■ 
two chupters of the Vyabnrana. Tliiis the Yyilkaniiia was 
lost, while the Abhidharrna-ko!^ EurvlvecL The Kiog Qud 
the Queen-mother gave him some lacs of gold, Vasu-rnto 
further tried to defeat him through the interrentioa of 
another scholar. The Vyakarunu here merLtionod will he in 
all probability the ** Candra-vj-iikarapa,^" when we eee that 
what Bhartr-hari (died 6^0) obtained through Yasu-ruta 
(though not necessarily directly) was Candra - gomin^s 
grammar.^ Ijtebicb here seems to bo right in taking Yaau- 
ruin to be a direct pupil of Candru-gomiii, whoso date £s dxed 
by him at 470 A.m os the latest In spite of 

M. Sylvain Levina gtave objections to Liehich'^s theory, it 
seems te be utterly imposaible from our tost to place Yasu- 
ruta later than Yue-kuan (moon-official) who lived till 
I-tsing’s time (A‘13- 873 - 837}.* The probable date of 
Tasu-rato, us a younger dotitemporary of Cnudra-goniin 
and UR opponent of Vaau-bondbu, does not conflict with our 
hypothesiis, and will be about 48fl, hia oentroversy having 
taken place under Biiliiditya, who came to the throne in 48 

‘ But tliei Work, VjBtaratiin,'^ mcniuraHl bj Pamniirtlii]i a swd: Ij> tmro 
bei^ci ia ci;*Lt diiiuotu uuj Uurty^tvra diapEeix;' this {KiiiitK in Ph^euV 

iJniiii mar. Ciii»drfl> work w m lw«ntji>fuur dia^rtcTii. Yasij.rtta riimw tbiM a i 
hjivi« ]ie4>n in Pa^^fni hs woU q» m CaudMi. 

* liebicb, Lt., p. ll. 

* Soe my' T-tnin^irV '■ BeeunL’' p- luEl, J,7. Yuo-tuim imj' b« CiUdn^gDiiiiii:, 
111 M, SrlTiun hevi Ittnks, but, if w, bo nuimt ho ibc 5niinRiflnii]i whu wu tbo 
pn}di<(!ftiscir of Yud-fitu, 

* MkruDi^il^ reiguftl 4A2—ISO (cJ* ^fubel Duff. Cbiorqnto^ of fiidiii,** 
fTr 3!t}n Bntailittl vr.9J Ibio BUrCfssor to ibo thufiw, OConnlinj* tn mir T.iln ” aiui] 

ntlijd fram iSl ■otumriL 
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4* Vagn^handhti and Sw^Arr-Wfl^m.—Sarngha-bhudm was 
itiTited by Vasu-Tuta from T'ien-ohu ^ in order to dijjpute 
with and defeat Tusn-baodhn. When ke came to Ayodhya 
he composed a treatiM called ibe **Samaja o£ Light”* to 
explain the principlea of the VibhasSj end another work 
called the ** Conformity to the Truth" * lo refute the 
Abbidharaia-kosa. Afler the nompiliition of these two 
treatises he chatlcnged YaaQ-bandbu to a pcTsonul disQUBsioti. 
The latter was quite aware that even a complete refutation 
br the former would have no effect on his Ko^ nod was not 
iiicHned to have a peraonal debate. He declored that bo wan 
too old to renew the diacussionj which would be uaeless, 
because both parties had already written books against each 
other. This Sarngha^bhadm was* aa above stated^ a 
conteinporatv and opponent of Vasu-bandbu and Asaiiga, 
according to Hiiien - tsang and I - tsing.'* He composed 
a work called tbo ** Ifydyunueara,** in which lie rofuted the 
Koihu This book was fortunately preserved in the Tripipiha 
collection through Hiaen* tsang^a pen, and ia full of 
instructive discussions. It further helps the elueidutioti of 
"tlio Abhidharma-ke^a, for it quotes some 600 verses of Yasu- 
bandhu. From this particular work, again, I do not see 
anvthing contradicting our proposed date, 

5, and Virimi-g^a. —Paramartha 

tel la us that these three were bTotherti, bora in a Brahuiin 
family of Kauiiifca, and aU three called Yasu-bandhu. 
Yiriiici-vatsa Yasu-baudhu became an Arhat, and nothing 
about him is recorded anywhere except that ho was a 
Bhiksu of the Sar^iistbvada school. AaaiVga Yasu-baudhu 
wna known always as Asafiga, while our Yasu-baudhu had 

1 " T^ini-«hiii '' i-i fcmKaUj tho ojudc C^rlndA. ?<rtuip( H ** 

it n«t Lha Siaiilia (Induff] iiatU frcrni which the ChiDC» ‘T'lca-ch'q " 
wna luigiantcd. 

1 Thia mny bfl “ Tliiinii-sMiiiiyfl,’* hnt aathiiij ts kaawn aliaqt it, 

* This will be noiaethili; tifce “ SatvinusBni.^^ In fact, it ficeans to Ddiat ti 

hu “ which in direch^ agiuiial Ulq Ftir particaLBis 

Xoojvo^B No. l?0S nsil hU remvhi there. 

* tliucO'tsaaliii’q M^moirEE/' ui* 1S3 : iv, 223 ; I-taid|;'!i '* RecofJ,*' p, Irui: 
K'e nlfo N»Djio’'j Kurarki in hi» €atalogae, Eos. 12{15 aJad 
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no other dlftiDgniabing name. We bavo thiw no eonfuaion 
at alL Asahgti muat bare dledj aged 75, seme vears before 
VafiU'bandhiij whose l^reha^^'anistic worha were all posterior 
to the death of the former. 

fi- Vam-httfKfhn, Vindh^fif-rSM, and ’V'rw^gaga 

{probabljr Tarsa-gODya)^^ well versed in the ^lariikhva-^aatrs, 
waa the teacher of Vindhya-voia, who revised the sEstni. 
Vindh^n - vosa was siiOccaaful in u diapute with Bud.dba- 
mitra, teacher of Vasu ^ bondhn, the latter of whom was 
then away frooi Ayodhyn. King Vihramuditja gave the 
Sdmkhyo philosopher three lacs of gold ns a reward. After 
this triumph he returned to the Vfndbya nlounfaina and 
died there, his revised Samkhyu - ^adlm being generally 
ctirrent. Vaatt-bandLu,. on his return to Ayodhya, heard 
of tb .0 shame of hia teacher, and searched for tho rival 
philosopher in the Vindhya mounlaius. Finding, however, 
that tho liorotic was dead, he wrote a book called " Para- 
martha-saptati,"^ in opposition to tho new Simkhya-^lTa 
of Vindhya-vaaa. The siddhnntaa of tho Sdtbkhya were 
Jill destroyed. This caused general satisfaction, and King 
VikTamiiditya giivo him three lacs of gold. These are the 
incidents given by Paraniartha. Among the tninslatioDS 
mado by this learned scholar them e:sisla, os I have 
frequently pointed out elsewhere, a work called the Seng- 
chia-lun, that is to say, Saihkhyu Book. It is, m Chinai, 
more generally known as the 8old-seventy" (Suvanja- 
saptati or Jliranya-soptati'■}. Krara-lqrsna’B Sumkhyu-kiiirLkd 


^ Two frtalitraa wliJch bear the mraip of TiJlHl-famjn h»Te liwa £i>imd bj 
(Jarbe^ n. pb., pp. 36 - 37 . The Simkhjrii‘lanva.-kfliJTJiudE him Dhsa»Tan 

5 This wdA unfortanatelj' Jms act csist >“ CtiMse wtleclioa q( Itidina 


works. 


» ^[«Ml the Citiilo^ufii oi the Chinese Tripi^alca giTo both namn:— 

atitl ‘ - Silnkhn^^triL’' 
lyr ** Siun]ili|ii-iaftnu" 


TJia CntoJotnio □( i.n. & 04 t the GoW-^-veuty.^ 
i97, the ** Gulii-sewmly^' 

" , 6fl4. Ibfl ** Crald'MTMty. 

" j, 730, ihfl "OoId-MrmtY' 

:: „ 700 

,, 1267 

Tbttf ITT- fi« tbjit tb< texi iras kaovn tltma™hfliit as the " $iUaUiya*^tim 
(ScUgr-irbk-ItUll'. 
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is, as is well known, called otherwise “ Saiiikhyu-saptati.” ‘ 
The verse 72, “ SaptaUtim kila ye’rthas te’rthas,’* indicates 
that it originally consisled of seventy verses. The Sanskrit 
Suihkhya-saptati. also called Saiukhya-kariku, the Chinese 
** Gold-seventy,’' of both of which we have the actual texts, 
and Vindhya-viisa’s revised Saihkhyu-fiastru referred to by 
Paramairtha are in all probability one and the same work. 
The probability is strengthened by the name given by 
Vosu-bandhu to his work, '* Pararaartha-saptati,” perhaps 
in opposition to Saihkhya-saptati. The name of the author 
is, however, different, one being livara-krspa, the other 
Vindhya -viisa. If our theory is correct these must be two 
names for the same man. Now Isvara-krsna, of the Kausika 
family,* must be the same philosopher as Vindhya-vusa. 
Chief of the ‘Rain-host,’* since the work attributed to one 
proves to be identical with that of the other. Isvara-krspa 
is, no doubt, his personal name, while \ indbya-vasa is an 
epithet given him because he lived and died in the Vindhya 
forest.* This is, of course, the same as Vindhya-vtisin, who 
is, according to Professor Oarbe, quoted twice in Bhoja-rajas 
Yoga commentary.* Here, again, the value of Paramurtha’s 
labour cannot be overestimated, for he was the translator 
of Uvara-krs^a’s Sumkhya-kuriku and the transmitter of 
the tradition of the intellectual struggle of Vindhya-vusa 

‘ See n»ll, “ContribulioB to Um; Bibliojfraphy of the phikMcphIcal system* 
of India.'* p. 6; Oppwt, MSS. in the pnrale Idbrary at 8. India, No. 6212. 
A» to thi* latter, I douht »till whether it » Gaudapida's work. 

* The Chinese Siihkhyn-kariki give* * Kausika' aa his (amily nanu'. 

• Thr * Rain-hiv^t’ “ incorrect interpretation of Vania*pi9ru, 

deriTcd from Vna-gapa (lit.. Boll-herd, hut the Ga^a of V^a). 

• I eubmitted my translation of Va«i-bondha’* "Life” to ProfeHor Uarhv. 
who kindly wT«»te to me in reply an followa:—“ Uebemwchiaid iet Ihre rair eehr 
mk'ochkndo Vennuthong, dnse VindhyiTisa mit Urarakrtva, dem Verfaam 
der Sunkhym-kiriki, identuch eei. Wrnn dicse Idtmtiflcatinn tkhtig i»t (wae 
Ich nicht berwdfle), ao whre dae Alter dcr Samkhya-klaik& erheblich hober 
anzmetzen. ala bhiher geachehen iet, and mit gvnugendBr Skherfaeit ft^tzueteDm. 
Ich habe achon ‘ SiinkhTB-philoaophk,’ 69 gemgt, data ich die Sirnkbya-karikii 
for alter halte, aU eonet immer angcnornmni wird.” 

* Oarbe ,». ph., pp. 36-37. The citatiooe do not contain anything contrary 
to the Saiukhya dortHne. The Skt. -tIm and -viatn, like -rida and -radin, am 
used inducriminatoly in ChniMe. 
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rerawt Vasu-bandhu. Thus Paramurtha's date (490-569; 
646 — 569 in China) can be taken os the safe ienninut 
ad quern for Idvara*krs^ Professor Garbe expressed his 
opinion that his date would be one to two hundred years 
anterior to this ierminut ad quern. Our date for Vindhva- 
yasa, otherwise Isvara - krs^, as an elder contemporary 
of Vasu-bandhu would be circa 450, about one centurj’ 
earlier than Paramartha's time in China. I will mention 
here two or three points which m(^ serve to make clearer 
the identity of Vindhya-vasa and I^Jvara-krsna. Euei-chi, 
pupil of Hiuen-tsang, in his commentaries on the Vijuana- 
matra*$iddhi and the Nyayanusara, sajrs:—** The Saiiikhyu 
school was formerly split up into eighteen groups, the 
head of which was ‘Ba-li-shu’ (-(1^ 5 tP)f meaning the 
‘Rain* (Varsa). His associates were all called the * Rain- 
host' (Varsa-ganya). The ‘ Gold-seventy * (Hiraiiya-saptati) 
is the work of them.** The Chinese Sumkhya - kurikn 
contains a comment on verse 71, where the paraiiiparu of 
the Sdtiikhya teachers is given os follows :—~(l) Eapila ; 
(2) Asnri; (3) Pauca-4ikha (e. first century, according to 
Garbe); (4) Ho-ch'ieh (probably Gilrgya) ; (5) Yu-lou-^*iu 
(Uluka, but it is just possible that it refers to Vodhuka of 
Gau^pudu; cf. Garbe, S. ph., p. 35); (6) P'o-p‘o-li 
(K Sc fi); (7) Isvara-krsna (g ^ jg). This P*o-p*o-li 
seems to contain some mistakes. ^‘ba* and ^ ‘ sa * are 
often mistaken in the Chinese Buddhist books. I can point 
out scores of instances of the kind. Copyists often correct, 
adding either one of these characters by the side of the other, 
and in time both may be found to have crept into the text. 
Sometimes the correct one is struck out, and the wrong one is 
preserved, and, further, the character irregularly put at the 
aide, either a little above or below, is often inserted in 
a wrong place. Whenever *ba* or ‘sa* occurs one mu«t 
be, therefore, very careful in detecting whether (1) it 
contains a mistake in form, or (2) it has a superfluous 
ideograph, or (3) it is in a wrong order. Unfortunately 
the Sanskrit vocabulary abounds in ba, bha, va, sa, ra. 
In our P‘o-p‘o-li (Jap. Bat-Ba-li) the second p'o (‘ ba,* 

j.a.A.N. 1M.S. 4 
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13 thp ctamcttrr ia questioa- Thfl Tmnie, I ihinkj containji 

tflTO mistakes m form pJid in order from the eauflea above 
stoted. P*o-p'o-li thus corrected will be first *P‘o-aa-li' 
(Jap* Bat-aba-U) and then ‘P'o-U-sa’ (Jap. Bat-li-aha), 
Le. Varw or Var^ in Sanskrit. If I am correct in thk 
bypoilieas we shall have tho following parallels t -— 


ICael-ElLi'f CotimiiesUiTiea 
on Yiji^iin-.n>Atre- 

hiJJlii uhl ibn Nriji- nsrMdirtliB’i Lita of 

' Vasu-bttndhcir^' 


P(imni4rtliii''a traMlatiod 
trr tlva SuiikLyii 


Varsa 

(Eain) 




TiadhYa-vusa 


Yasu-bsndliu 


Veir^a 


livam^kpson 

(Kaniilks) 


Vsirsa-jp^xiy^ 

(Bain-bost) 

Hinvavn-saptati Sanikhyi-s3stTti PaTOmurthn-saptali Sojukhya-aaplati 
(Oold'seventy) " (in opptwition) (Samhhj a-kiiritii) 


These parallds^ though thej" contain some ancertain elements^, 
help ua much in eatabliahing the identity of Vindhya-vusa— 
Ttivara-kts^a and the date of tbia imporlant pbiiosopber 
(r. 4-50)* The Comnieiitary portion of the Chinese iSariikhya- 
kilriku is, bo it added in passing, an elaborate work, much 
more complete than that of Gau^-pada. The Chinese 
authorities assign the Commentary, curicmaly enough, to 
Vosu-bondhu, which I take to be a coufusion mrisiiig in the 
transmission of traditions. Those questions have been 
discussed bv iti tnv introduction to the translation of the 
Chinese Samhhya-kankii-bhafiyn, Acconling to my opinion 
the CorameiiEi^Ty on the original seventy Knrikas was drawn 
np by I^vjira-kfsiia himself, jnst aa was, done by some of the 
;^riku writers. Vrsa-gaiaa aeema to have been an ertbodos 
pbilosopbor of the scbool, and his date will bo somewhat 
earlier than Tlndhya-vasa (fi. 4-50). Thera is here one point 
which must not be passed without coinment. IVhan 
Vindhya-viisa was victorious in his controversy ho was 
rewarded by King Vikmmaditya of Ayodbya with three lacs 
of gold 09 a prhie, but soon afterwards ho died, It was 
after bia death that YosU'bandhu wrute his Paromilrtha- 
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=wptiitl and got & prize froca the eaoie king [^hosc dots is 
about 453-480). Vaas-bandhu TPoa patnsnised by both 
Vikracuaditya and Baluditya, while Vindhyo-Tllaa was 
favoured only by the former* Accordingly, the death of 
Vmdhya-vaaa — Kvara-lq-fi^jia must have occurred before 
480 A.D, in any case* 

7. T/m SUmkAffa teacAers, Ff^-^atta and PTndAya-rd*!*, 
iH Ml? **ttitie Aifiit/fVfF' yeats aficr the death of the Buddha.-^ 
According to ParaiHiirtba, Trsa-ga^a and Vindhya-vnsa 
lived in the tenth century* after the Buddha'a Jftrriuiji. 
If we accept 480 b.c. or tbereaboata aa the date of the 
Nirvarja, the "nine huudredfl,” i.e. tenth century^ will he 
about 420—520 A.n. That a comparatively correct tradition 
concerning the date of the Buddha^a. Nirvaija had been 
curront amoiig luflian Buddhists about Paramartha'a time 
can be aeon from another source quite independent of ours. 
The famous Dotted Record" of Indieu sages which was 
brought to China by Samgha-bhadra indicafod 975 dots 
(years) from the ;2?irvatift bo 4S9 ® This exactly agr&sa 

with our date now in coosideratlou. The ovidonce of 
iSaiiigha-bhadru is worth noticing, espociully bocausa he waa 
the tranelator of the " Samjanla-pasadlka/* which was written 
by Buddha-ghoso soon after 432 A*r}, in Ceylon, brought by 
himaelf to Burma in 450, and was translated by Sanigba- 
bhodra luto Chiaesc iu 4SS,* He seems thus to have been 
a direct pupil of Buddha-ghoea, or, at any rate, a vounger 


^ The text iaa ^ "{T ^ * in the ttiue tti oiiral jmra' j.c. at a Hnifi 

in 90^090 tt'fflnrfinvi it mpuoi tho tenth ccnCmy iittrt the EmHlii’a yin i^ui. 
A Chinese dale of ttwyirritba h gtamraJly dUcticditefl, (Uid it Uj caleuIntklB. 

of tlijo thn yinina. But ftoe murt BOt ecuifoun J rinitn»tilin'a CBUedtUinn 

wttli MV cithci Chhcfle onw, Wau« iu u not t Chiqeo, ftOil he k givinj us 
«i trndiifija cTirtEiit iu India ia hk tiuie. 

■ Tiie “ Duttnl Rwotil" 'wa* flttaLbisJ to flie VinAtit-pifabA, iipd evciy jcar al 
ihc end of tiK) Yjtwm oerOJacjnir thfi prwidiil^ prifct u.«h 3 h:i juiJ a. dot to it. This 
prrtreiw k said to have been kept up tiU 4&a JUOm whcp Saragha-bhaditi udiled tbg 
ctoi afUrr hia Vtuiaa widioce at Cwitoa, Cbtaa. Tor tha dutmle ace my 
Lb CbiocM El^idilhifD]*" July, ISflC; Easawiiifu aiiU 

Tin MiUlvr in the Artuirmy^ ^laitL 1, ISSt; WfoM Atiti^Nary {IS&IJ, p. lifl. 

* my " t*iii ChjKlumulhv,” p* Ixxiirp cotts to p. 113- 

24625 
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cootBinporaTj' of hia.* In the lig^ht of SsmgliH-bhndru^t* 
*■375 jrari" after the NirvitnEi'' (4S9 a.d.), Paramartba^s 
"Nine Hujiare4s" {i.e. a time between 900 and 993 years) 
for Vi^-gai^a and Vindbya-vriaa (e. 450 ; died before 480) 
becomes tnore lotelUgihle and important, We eh all see 
farther whether our argument holds giwd in the case of 
unotber etntement of Pammartha. 

8- Kainayaiii-ptttra and in 

^ars v/tir thf Nirrd«n.“In the " Oto hundred* " (a timo 
between 500-599 years, Le. olstb century) after tboBtiddhaV 
Nirvuna. Katyayani-ptitra of the Sarrusti-viida school Hoat 
to Ka^tnira, where he convened 500 Arhats imd 500 Bodhi- 
saltvfls in order to compile the Abhidbarma of his own 
school. The refiult of thia compilation wtis the A^a- 
grantha" (eight books), otherwise called the "Jndna- 
prasthuna," ® The work, which consisted of 50,000 slokas, 
was in perfect conformity with the Sutm and Vinayn 
literature. Next their business was to compile a great 
commentary called tbc Maha-vibha^* upon the above text. 
Thev invit^ Asva-gho^ from Saketa (in Snlvasti), who was 
much reputed for hia Uterory ability, in order to give the 
Commentary a literary finieh. The Maha-ribhasil, though it 
was guarded by the KaSmiriaii worthies, got abroad owing to 
the strenuous efforts of Vasu-bhadrm The above tradition 
refers, withont doubt, to Kaniska's council. Here, again, 
we have to thank Paramiirtha for a preservation ol the 
tradition of Kauiska’s council, which was hitherto believed to 
emanate solely from Hiuen'tsang, According to the recent 
inveatigutloii of Vincent Smith, who bos established sevonii 
important, dates for Indian historj', the date of KnuiskLi 

t tHain^-bhudra OTtiij (w tht- jaldc p«mt wlioni Ul war " lite,'* 

Ijk? oppofii'nt nf VhNU-tiiu>iU]u, Bath rtourhtvi^ st thn aemfi tmiiir, Uul i iiu 
a Va^^iko Ittbof to him) imd the uthpr U « Th(<niridjii 

(^0. U3fi trsaiilstfll bj- biiAl; Ih^nytore uib identiDj^ticiv toeiw t/j 
Tlsi tHichii<t ut iSftiiii^'ha-'bhBdra tLd ThernT^n ‘Cnau! with him to Cnliicni. It t« 
iOAt poouhlr thnt Jw may bn ttuddbA-^lKHa himinJt l,i\, p, tlR,'', I tviip' 
thii Toay h« gtauA with Ufm Mrbmty 4ftor an c^nn ul tlu> CIlIiueb aod hali 
1' Siuiii^lrta^piA.ijliki "■ which 1 Jjn prejoriE]^ h 1jrtmj;jh.t nur. 

3 tnuu)at*il Itvto. Chmese iun. 

^ Nck, IS?^ vod iranilited a.i>. 333 And n.'j)]k>ctivij|y; d, aU> 

1279, y2SZ. 


A\’D THK DATE OF YASTT^BANDUU, 




{Kanerki) of the Eu^ni^ dyoasty ia 125 a.u. PTofesaor 
Sylvflra LeiH, on tho other bond, utiliamg all the Cbineiie 
evidence available, assigna the Ku^ana king pn earlier date ol 
50 A.u. Paramartha^e ** five himdreda” is equivalent 

to 20-130 A.D., thus coTering the possible dates of KuDiska 
proposed by the two scholars- AjSva^gbe^ ia a contemporary 
of Kanifka, according to Hmea-tsaug and acvorul other 
authoritiesJ Tho glowing acootint of Aiva-ghnsa’s literary 
skill in Paramiirtha is appropriate to the author of that 
hiznous £avya Euddha - Cartta ” and the beaotifiil 
^‘Sutnilaihkdnt" preserved in Chinese.* The works of 
Kdtyaynnl-putni and Vasu-bhadra being translated into 
Chinese in a,®. 592, 391, ate-, an earlier date than that 

proposed by Bhandarkar seems to be preferable for Kaniska,® 
thongh an argamont against any proposed date for Kaniska 
iH hero quite out of court. As there seem to have been so 
numy noted scbolars besides those tneationed above during 
Kaniska^s reign, such oa Kagaijuim, Art'fl-Deva, Purfiva, 
yosu-iaitro, the Physician Caraka, and the Mimster Mathara, 
tho further publicutian of iraiuT-yilpa Buddhist texts will, we 
may hope, shed more light on a dark passage In the history 
of Buddhifiin. At present we must rest satisfied with the 
result at which we have arrived, however small it mar be. 
In establish Lug the date of Vsau-baudhu in tho light of 
Paraniarthft’'s vahiablc work. We can thus take Vasu- 
bandhu's date, .^.d. 420 -500, as well - nigh settled, and 
with it those of Tindhya-viisa {lAvara-kr^uft), c, 450 {died 
before 480), and Ynsu-rata, c, 480, being brotbeT-iQ-law of 
Baluditj'a, who ruled from a.d. 481 or thereabouts;, 

^ niqcQ - ' ■ llji innii w*/' Ill, 214 . '' The Ctlnea* Sniajultta - Hltiiii ' 

pitak»-aatTtt” laiU, A.D. 472}, thI, ti, mnk^ A4 tii‘;^o^ nmi Carakl 

thif CQna'ntjHiTiLriB ot XiuiifkA. " Thi? IlACvnl of tin? iMiJui Fatiiartha** 
tlTo. 1S40, A.D. 4 72) I, vdL V, Alvft'Cho^ aad CEvakn nmW ilui Eioj;. 
See aljHj tVan> flifff ^ ++ DudiDu^mus," p. 52, nart*. 

^ XdDjIii, Ji^I tnd 11^2. 

* Fiir Eotriiiuii-patrii*? voA, Bee nlurtv, p. 52, aotea 2, 3. Tsaa-btiaiirB^# 
iwo worlij 13Sl Uid 1271} IrasJatHl Into Chin^ ifl A.D. 362 and 
351 nspMtrrply. Our tejt of V llltl'l«ll]jjtn^a life Iiab TiAa^atlbhluJre for Tssd- 
hktitm, iMit fnr tho Hagans sbova aUImI abftvB, p, 50, muloT F'o-p+o-li], 

J t>ik4? it to tc Vn^rj- STieuin i^ tto ' fa ' ^periftlOD.'^. 
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THE PAHLAVI TESTS OF THE YASKA HAPTAKOHAITI 
(Y. SXffV-XII (Sin)),' 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICh\LLY TRANSLATED. 

By PHOFESSOR LAWSEXGE MILLS. 


YASXA XXXV* 

To AhurOi Oiid ITw Immoriah: iko of tkt Failh. 

T SACRIFICE to Auhamazd the holy lord of Asu (an 
the Titiml Law) [whoso* U tho ritufj chififtauisliip in 
uccordonee with ONOCt regularity (frarunth)] i and I Aagiifiou 
to the Bountiful Immortals, the well-ruliogj the well-giving* 

(2J And to uU the world of the Saints do I sacrihoe^ both 
to what U (the world) of the spirits and to what (is) the 
(bodily) world,.* 

(3) with the dcaire w'hieh ia for the good Asa (da angel of 
the Holy Law) [Le. on account of, or in uceordonce with, the 
desired object of dutj- and good works], and (in aocotdanco 
with the) desire after the good Don (the Religion) of the 
Muadu - worshippers, [(i*o.) in accordance with (or ‘ on 
accoont of*) the deeh^ (object) of (i.e. held forth in) 

1 Tbn tiii-i Uljun irliick tb^ie tirmalutiolls tirfl maJfi art frXpocteJ to apiiear in 
Ui© JiiL Hell ill ih© XritteJkri/t ot It* G«niuui Oricntnl Sodvtv, UMM, m ndit«| 
wiiJi jtll tlio MS4i. ciiUated. Trunsklitias into Goiutrit, Fnnri-Pmuui, ioil 
Gajniti from Idtf iKil colktfli, bihI lyUierwiw uf nii unmticnl elumctcr, liar© 
aliHm prec^deil tliii** Fm fl crilicsil ilffi* r Hi d ninj* d( tho «* S.B.E. ixxi, 
pp. 2ai-3SI (ISST). Thb piecD b next pitcr the GiBae tha oldest in the Arwta, 
ll a iiupimd bj th* G., rrnicb it froquently eibM. Let it be mukrelooti thni 
ci»nt wboif nutal Old tiHiLdaatilw Borraspotlil to tlieir w cIlbeIt os 

could b« rw«m*lily ©spccwd. XTi© glo*sflw mo ciielo«.Ml mtbin bmekelH [ ] . mjr 

i-jqilAnalioiii wittiln 'puvnthetioU cutte* t J. 

* N«r* Tnara* 

» Cf. Y. isVlII, i. 
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the Den (the Religion)]. (4) [(The Zaotar speaks)] : (I am 
thus in accordance ^ith these holy desires a full appro* 
priator*’* of) the good thoughts, of the good words, of the 
good deeds, from which (also is) the dispensation here (that 
is to say, by the maintenance of lives passed in those good 
thoughts and words and deeds the dispensation of the faith 
is here cstabUshed and preserved, and with desire also) for 
that other dispensation; [that is to say, both hero and 
beyond also, happiness is even from it]. 

The Apprehension of the Faith. 

(5 and 6) (I am therefore, in accordance with these 
u^pirutions) an apprehendcr * (lit. seizer) of what (benefit) 
lias been effected up to the present (for us and for the 
world) and of what is being effected [from now on; that 
is to say, I would make it my own (or ‘ I would take it 
us my own ’) ’]. 

The Tradition. 

I am 08 a hunder*on, man to man’ (that U to say, 
I am a delivercr-on in sequence from man to man, even 
a hander-on am I) [of good works which arc according 
to the way of the Law], os I am a good (man, keeping up 
the tradition of holy character); [that is to say, as I would 
make what is best my own; (or * as I would take it to 
myself*)]. [(A section to bo repeated twice.)] 

(7) To this, then, would wo so give our attention (lit. * our 
desire’), 0 Auharmuzd, and (thou) who (art) Aia, (to) the 
good [(even to) the Den (Ner. dinnye, to the Religion)]. 

(8) I would so think and so speak and also so do (9) that 
mine may be this which is the best (thing) to bo derived 
frora(?) existing [men(?)*] by action in both the worlds, 
[that is to say, they will grant rao the reward (for those 
thoughts, words, and deeds)]. 

‘ MifUkinz • j«r,’ * to «uiy,’ for a * gar * (F), ‘ to tolu *: <ic« note 2. 

* But •«« Xw.'s karomi. 

* Cf. T. XXX, 2, Diuvm, narrm. 

* .to oofnrtaiute error ; it sbooU be * of irriitin y things.* 


THE JOHKNAL 


or 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
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T/te CiJFe &f ih6 

{10) (L VDuld tliepefore offer for tliis rcwurd) wtat is 
tlio Kiiic*a gift (tha gift lor tho ilerd) [both \¥Jiter and 
fcKiJer], which is also their best deed (tho best deed of) 
[t]]0$e meu which] b to be commanded [aa the best work 
wthin this suorihco (memiing hotter tboJi any work tn the 
sacritice)]. 

(11) So by thorn (by those men al&o ns well as by myself) 
both comfortable hoiisiag (literally * rejoicing and fodder 
arc to be given [tis the Herds' comfort and {then) thdr 
freedom from terror (i.e» their peac?e of mind in view of 
dangers from without)], 

(12) (This regank him) w'bo has acquired bearing j [that 
is to sfiy, (these good works haTG been inculcated upon the 
person) by whom priestly studies (aa to the matter) kave 
been pursued]* j^Jid so also (with him who has given) no 
attention [(which is the cause of deficiency in respect of 
these casentiaJ good works)^ that is to say, the priestly 
upplication (application to the Piicst for detailed instruction) 
has not been made by Mm, (thitt is to say, by certain persons 
here falling under nodes)* 

So lie must do, ^ (in case he does pursue priestly 
studies) that (aey) through bini^ for them,, the Herds (see 
above, or ' for him, the disciple') fom' does not eiist; 
(that is to say, u etato of mligiouaaecuritj' prevails; compare 
the Christian * pcujcc'; mid this is held out aa the ideal 
condition both for the Keeper of the sacred Herd and for the 
Herd itself)]; (and ao with the one) wboeo lb the Sovereign 
Authority, and whose also k ita absence, (That is to soy, 
the above principles apply even to the rnHng classes as well 
us to those beneath them ; all must be, directly or indirectly, 
devoted to the cattle culture, upon which the early csistenoo 
of the ^’ution depended.) 


1 Or * octiiiti u Ibas.' 
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The Authority^ Civic and Eccleeiaefieali i.e. Xsadra an 
an Attribute. 

(13) To him* (Auharmazd), therefore, as the one wh<» 
is the most a good Ruler, (belongs) the Sovereign Authority 
from that (circumstance) faince to (‘ or from me *) on 
(continuously, it proceeds); that is, to (* or from *) me Is his 
(the good temporal) ruler's benefit established; also from it* 
(that circumstance; viz., the maintenance of correct and 
beneficial authority is brought about)]. (This is written 
cither in the name of Auharmazd, or in that of the Priest 
as representing him.*) 

(14) That is to say, I give the (benefit; see above) 

[myself], and I inculcate it [upon others; that is, one wrill 
give on (the benefit in my place us I inculcate it)]. And 
this also I would (effectively) accomplish; [that is, I would 
fully make it (the benefit, or sovereignty) their (or his) 
possession *]. (15) To him whoso (is, or w’ho (is)) Auharmazd 

and to AsavahiSt also (wotdd I give it); (so bettor than * to 
him to whom Auharmazd and AiavahUt assigns it'; see the 
original).* [(This clause is to be delivered twice.)] 

KnowUdqe of the Law and He Tradition. 

(16) So [both the two] the man and the woman (i e. 
both sexes in the congregation) become clearly aware of it 
(viz., of the Sovereign right of Ahura with the consequent 
predominance of the Priesthood in the Community an 
His representatives). (17) So that is the (signal) benefit 

^ 8o sccQfdiiiff to the origi^; bat tho tnuiAlaton ouy aatoroIlT haTe thoogtit 
of their tmponu Sovarvtgn, in which cu« the priest tpc«k« of Abun, u nrptr* 
ftentnl hr the KaJer in uithoritr it the inotneat. It shnold not b« forgotten that 
th* quBStuHi of * Bothority ’ then, v now, wm one of tiring interest. The discntisiou 
of tho * SoTorcignty * oren after the Paiais eaino to Bombay woo no * moatlung * 
of pUtitndo. Readings ore excoasircly indefinite; great care U needed. 

* Or * 1 woald effect maintenance fur hinu* 

I The passage seems to be an eanust effort to Btrcagthcn the theocratio clement 
in the national patriotism, with the corresponding hnprovment in the pusitiem ol 
the priestly oaatc. In riew of the orijgpnal m sho^ tvg^ 14 as ontressing 
a tenerating leo^nitiun of the theocratic prinnple (the principle that Anhamuuil 
was * King'). This mer^^ the eiric atUhoiity in the Hcail of the State, wh>> 
is sappoMo to be of the priestly caste. 
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(the interest par eminenee) [even the Den (os regards the 
Authority and other vital matters)]. And that also they 
(the leaders in tho Congregation) deliver intelligently [to 
others; that is to say, they will incnlcatc it], and also 
perform it, and, one on forth to another, they will make it 
understood. (This refers to a solemn tradition kept alive by 
an active official propaganda in a succession of pious persons, 
chiefly Priests.) 

(18) (In the case of) those also who are the other Herbads 
(referring to future generations, or to some aide branches of 
tho present Church) so it is as they perform it; [that is to 
say, they would mzike a disciple, and on to him (others 
seeking knowledge) would go, (or possibly ‘through him 
they would advance (in their priestly career) '). But he who 
comes 08 a disciple from others (that is to aay, from teachers 
not thoroughly known, and who had not prosecuted priestly 
studies in the requisite manner; see above), to him (one 
seeking admonition) would not go (that is, they would not 
recognise him as a source of correct information)]. 

(19) Of (all) that which is yours, (that is, ‘among all the 
objects which you are pursuing in 3 rour daily duty ’) (20) 
I think Auharmazd’s socriflee and praise (to be) the best, and 
that which is the Ilords’ business (also I think (to be) tho 
best); [that is to say, of tho business of tho world I regard 
the care of the Herds as the best]. (As the first condition 
of honest livelihood the cattle culture of tho earliest period 
w'as justly sacred.) (21) And so I would perform Your 
(commands) [Your den]; and I would make it knowm [to 
others], as much as [it may in possibility be], so much would 
I become a supplicator (of You in the praver for Aia (see 
Y. XXVIII, 4)). 

(2*2) He whose is tho authority in this manner in 
accordance with Am (os the Sanctity of tho Law), his also 
is the (true) tribe-relationship in accordance with the Law; 
[that is to say, he is in possession of the Den and of the 
tribe - influence through (this sanctified) authority ; (the 
initiative in the religious Community rests with him; and 
ho must bo obeyed)]. 
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DiitiHctite Promiu of a Future Seward. 

(23) To each ono of existing [men whose is the 
possession^ of life (Le. meaning *at present living*) [so 
as said (if they uro the best, thoroughly excellent)] (the 
gift of) the best is to bo given for both the worlds. 
[(A sentence to bo recited twice.)] 

The Propagation of the llohj Lore. 

(24) This, therefore, is tho pronunciation of the Word of* 
Auharmazd, [of tho Den of Auharmazd] ; and I proclaim 
it with* ASa as with thought toward superiority* [with 
a straightforward attention (or * intention * proper to me)]. 

(25) And to Thee,* theroforo, more^ than (so) to those (the 
other Amesu) do I offer acceptation, and (the) firm establish* 
merit * (of Your (or * Thy *) supremo interest) ; and likeivise 
do I offer it an illustrious manifestation (literally, * and forth 
I provide it with a manifestation/ So, moro in accordance 
with the original, which, however, docs not positively 
indicate the idea of the ' ^Vmcius' here. The first treatment 
hero must, of course, be in strict harmony with the Pohluvi 
text, though it be very erroneous. So, proceeding with the 
gloss, we have); [that is to say, more than that of tho 
(other) Ameiaspends I would accept Thine interest; and 
I would provide it with a sign; i.e. with an illustrious 
manifestation (meaning 'that ho would place .tUiura first 
in his full ministrations, prophetical or priestly *)]. 

* Or ‘o/ cxiftiog heai men * (!), bo preoerrio* the gm. pi. 

* The deaid. noi here; io Ner. 

* See Xir.’e rendering of * min' m gonitiTe. 

* The origiiul, bowerer, bu the nceaiatiTe. 

* So with the cubBeiiurat vH id riew ; see nlso the original mnnsjri TnhrnhTl 
(not ; here litenuly, horrerer, merely me a nin g * with Uumgbt of the go^' 

* But the original ho* #rilni. 

’ Thi« etiNiT of tH *■ ‘nuir** wa« due first to the cnmparatiTc form of the 
original Tshyahyi, end secondly to tho tenninaticnis -Urem*; mo the uriginal. 
Otfierwise road: ‘and Thee’ (hnnily ‘from Thee*) then do I jmeent os the 
oooeptotiuD, firm esta b lish me nt, and manileitation of those, the other (.Vnudas) 
• . . , etc. 

* Astelnlh » •ieti*' (!). 
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The TrcpagntioH of the Liturgy ae Celebrated. 

(26) (And ao) with the accompanying help of Aia [with 
the countenance afforded by * Aiavahiita], and of that which 
is the good thought also [which is Vah'nmn], and also (with 
the help) of the good Sovereign power [Le. of Xa^ravor] 
(27) by me is Thy praise, O Auhunnazd. to be offered on 
oontinuouHly from praises (to praises), and words of Thine, 
O Auhurmuxd, are to bo spoken on continuously by me 
from words (already spoken, i.e. from word to word, 
traditionally), and sacrifice of Thine is to be offered 
(continuously) on by me from sacriEccs (te. in unbroken 
priestly succession, from sacrifice to sacritice). 

[Tlie Yen'h}!? hutam (follows).] 

[(This section is to be recited twice in the course of the 
oolebration of the sacriticc; nine A'^acists (P) and three Gohs 
(are here to be odded).)] 


YASNA XXXVI. 

Second Cltapter of the YaU. 

To Ahura and Jlie Fire^ to the Starn and the Sun. 

Tims to this Thy* fire, O Auharmazd, will wo come first 
(of all) with service (so) [(i.e.) with care and propitiation, 
and 

(2) with these Thy Giithas], ond with this Thy bounteous* 
Spirit [as it is Indicated from the Den (referring to 
Y. XXXIV, 4 ; sec the reproduction Gu^as, pp. 136, 500)]. 

Warninga and Rcicarde. 

Ue who [brings] to it (Thy Fire) impurity, [that is 
to say, if they (such as he is) would affect it with injurj' 
(nntidiness)], (3) that Fire also will bring {K>llution to him; 

' Kidln’or^kMliiuin* MoocetnuuUtcd •luok’iocvi'objNcr.; *e«Y. XLI, 6. 
I caonot accept fully the maauiii^ ‘ dmiiti * unmodiflod. 

* R«rul) thtf Pirt Berrxi>S«nUi; •«>, Ictcr. 

• Recall th« Pi« SpenUto, Inter * in the world.* 
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(i^c. to them), [that is, him (or ‘them*) also they would 
affect with in jar}’]. 

(4) With jo}*falne8S of mind* to that man, as far as 
possible, (or * with its capacity *) will the Fire of the Lord 
come. (So; see Ncr.'s 3rd sing.; but read os altemativo 
‘do Ye come on (see the origimil), O Fire of Auharmazd, 
(with Him).*) 

(5) With joyfulness of mind to that man whoso is mental 
joy from it (come Ye on, or ‘ it, the Fire, comes on *; 
see above), and with praise to the man whose is the 
possession (or * exercise *) of praise. 

(6) To the great business (see Y. XXX, 2) do Ye 
(0 Auharmazd and the Fire) come on * [for the completed 
(result), for the final body]. 

(7) The Fire is intelligent* (i.e. conscious and gi>*ing 
indication; cf. the ordeals) as regards Auharmazd [through 
the Den of Auharmazd (that is, the sacred fire (the Don* 
Fire) of the altars) is thus ‘intelligent*: it can discriminate)] ; 
and as regards the heavenly relation (lit. * the spirituality ’) 
it is (conscious and) intelligent [(that is) iU (property) when, 
over it (and around it), they sit us the Behram * (Fire)]. 

(8) Bountiful (or * august *) (recall the SpeniSta Fire *) is 
it [itself (»iV, not so Ncr.)] till when toward Thee its name 
is as the VuziSt*; (i.e. most contributive). 

Fire ApproachetL 

(9) To that Fire of Aulmnnozd,* even *rhine, will I come 
on for both the (supreme) [interests; that is to say, from it 


' Recall the Fire UrrazUta ; so, later. 

* Or * does it (the Fire) come on.‘ 

* An error at to rui. The Areata J may ropremmt Pahlari «/; hence T>d wa> 

seen, torm of * rid * = * to know.’ Hare we posniblj here the 

origin of the idM of the unienl br Fire arising Inm a mistake of a letter P As the 
Fire was * intelligent ’ it could indicate gnilt or innocence. 

* A Behram Fire (lit. the Fin» of Victory, Le. in oununemomtion of h). 11 is 
that in plaoea of worship. 

* The SproUta waa ’ the Fire applied in the world.* 

* The Fire in the clouda. 

V Was the Fire Ben»i<Sarah here meant P That wna the Fire belon Ahum 
Mazda; so, later on. 
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I would hold bock the impurity of Heaven ^ (siCt or of ' the 
upirit/ «V)J and that of the world, even from it. (Or should 
it bo * through it') ; (was this again * the Fire beioro God in 
Heaven ? *), 

(10) to thee (will I come on) with good intention of mind 
(with Vah'man), even [to thee] with the good devotion 
(Aia*); 

(11) and with the good enlightenment (cisti), even to thee 
with deeds and words (will I come on). 

TAr Fire Praised. 

(12) Thou causest (?) me to praise (or ‘Thou praisest 
me* (««V, in either case mistaking the 1st personal >mahi 
for the 2nd sing, personal ♦ohi, Ntir. following)); that is 
to say: do Thou place me in debt (so again, seeing -ahi in 
-mahi), O Aiihnrmazd; that is to say, to* mo may there be 
a debt os regards Thee (so, again mistaking -mohi for -ahi, 
followed by Ner.). 

(13) With all good thoughts, with every good word, and 
with every good deed will I come on to Thee. 

The Fire as The Body of the I/>rd. 

(14) Good is this Thy body. And to that Thy (body) of 
(all) bodies will I, O A., deliver an inviting-announcement, 
[that is to say, within the world (see the original) I will 
declare it forth * (alternative translation to ‘ inriting,’ 
declaring), viz., that this Thy (body) * is the better of 
them all]. 

* The curioiu item was probahijf occasioned by the (act that fire is an uniTcnal 
porifirr. 

* Xotice what is important, tix., that the terms Yohu-tnanah and Aia are ben 
talcfis in their ori^nai unapplied, or ratioDal, sense. There is no traoo of the 
*<^«ondary or later meaning * good man * (or the one, nor of * the coogri^tion,' 
not eren of * the IjBw ’ (or Asa, least of all is any connection exprened just here 
het«‘c«n Aja and the Fire, except to express the animas of its worebippor. 

* It is difBcnlt to decide whether the find tii. meant' to (i.e. * low^ *) ma do 
tbon acknnwledl^ indebtedness,’ or ' upon me do thno establish debt.' 

* I hare always experienced the greatest reluctance in treating those forma of 
* rid' in any tense other than that of • inrite.’ This gl., howerer, was purposely 
constructed to aroid that interpretatioo. 

* It lM»kcd as if a special fire was recognised as the * Lord’s Body.* 
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(15) And tins [(my) * «)ul («V us gloss) [I will cxaltj 
to that light which is the highest [of (ull) that is visible W 
the eye]; 

(16) (I will exult) it there where that which is the Sun 
is said (to be), [that is to say, *let my soul attain to tho 
track, or ^ orbit,* of the Sun (so Ner.)]. 

The Yen'hya ha turn is to be recited once here when the Yusnu 
is celebrated. Six Vacists (Pare to follow) and throe Guhs. 


Y.VSNA XXXVII. 

The Third Chapter of the Yait. 

To Ahuru und the Cleon Creation; to the Fravaiis and 
the Immortals. 


To Ahura as Creator and an King, 

(1) Here, therefore, do I sacrifice to Auhurmuzd, who 
created the Herd, who also created Aia (as the people of the 
Luw), and who created also the water and the beneficial 
(Le. clean ?, lit. * good *) plants ; 

(2) also the stars (lit. * light *) wore created by Him, und 
the earth also und all things which arc u helpful benefit,— 
[root and fruit]. 

(3, 4) To Him thus do I sacrifice with preference (or * in 
precedence *) upon Whom (rests) the Sovereign Authority 
(i.e. the control of the political situation), and (in consequence 
of this) the {de jure) supreme position (lit. * greatness * (of 
our rulers in the Community)), also from Him (emanates our) 
effective protection (in the midst of uccumulatod chunges); 
(4) to EUm therefore with pre-eminence do I sacrifice from 

' Can rarin, brre in antitbeaui to kop' si * bodv,* be taktrn merely in tbe nense 
of *MlfK9r.*a itmi. Hardlr. Then aboald ve take it a« the *Mml of 
Aboni,’ ‘Thr 8oui*r Not impoMiolT, ae be ha« both a ‘body* bet* and ■ 
Frarati rimmbete. * My »oal ’ la the find aninrestton; an the of the Pimi- 
Pen. and Ner. in 16. 

NSr. baA ayam ataa tannin tejasi yat occanim o^m. 

* As the Mpmne manififtatKm of fire. 
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iimong the Yust-offeners [who lire within the scttlementi^ 
(or * within the worldand with prudent foi?eaight (413 
regards the mteneste involved, i.e. with eapcciid cane, and 
115 forcznosl ahso umung those)] (5) who live with herd- 
possessiotifi (who pm'etiso the cattle ctdture W'itli eurefully 
considered plans) [(among) these Ynit-offei'ei's (litre bowing 
down before Ilini)]. (U) To Hini thus do I sacnfice whose 
is the nuino of King, und who through Ilin knowledge ^ has 
become endeared (-vara). To His bountilulness (or august- 
ness) do I sacrifice, 

(7) to Him [do I saeritiee] from whom is our body and 
life [(that ia) onr living (is) also from Him]. 

The Ft'iJT^kkf Agifi Vnfuttm and the L<jk. 

(8) To Him do T sacrifice as the one whose are the 
Fravo^is (i.e. the ancestral guardian epiriU) of the Soiints, 
male and female; (yea to Him do I sacrifice) [(for their) 
luipptness. is also from Him]. 

(9) And BO I EBCrifice to Asa Vuhista (the Archangel of 
the Law), [the (one supremely) excellent], 

(10) to Asa VahistUj the good and the august (or ^bountiful 
[the Immortal], 

(11) H"ho h the Shining One, [Le* bis body (is shining)] 
(here A&i is thought of as representing the Fire; so else¬ 
where), from whom is every benefit (i,e* all helpful influences) 
[and alt good tilings (are derived from him)]. 

(12) And to Him also whoso is the Good Thought (or ^the 
good'thinking One [who is Vali^man] do I sacrifice; (notice 
that Ysh^man is still second to Asti here, and also notice that 
Vah'man does not mean *man' here); und to Him also who 
ia the beneflcial Sovereign Power [X^flru-vairjTi]* 

(13) And to that also which is the good Den (the Hellgion) 
and to that which is the good Chieftiunship foe executive, eiV. 
No rendering appears for fse- as the ‘ cattle,^ and so Uie 
^ cattle-cliieftainflhip') and to ilaunntQt * and to Ameradat" 

^ X*B. Abiui =. ‘ liisg *; TftK^d =; parab ilsaittb ind nuiliiijaiaiitiiti. 

* Xtfi in s^j-. 

j.s.A.n* isav. 


s 
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do I aaciifico^ and to tliat one also who is fie good-eyed one 
(nw) even, and to tie perfect ihidHng (i^e. to tie religioiiB 
mental sotindnesa) ^Spendarmat (Notice tie retentioD 
of the interior meaning of Aramaiti hero especially; no 
expression of the meanbig * earth* is present. This is not 
witiout a certain significance.) 

[{The Yen'hya hatpin la here to be recited once in tie 
course of the Yasna; also she YaciaU and three Gaia.)] 


YASNA XXXYin. 

J7jc Fourth Chapitr of the YaiL 

To the Earth, Ahura’s 70*; to the Sacred Watets, Hkewiso 
Ilis fjxhA. 


To the Forth as Ahura*^ Wi/e, 

(1) To this earth do I sacrifice together with tie wotnen 
(of Auiannasid)^ 

(2) to her who is our bearer, even (to her) who is also, 
O Auhamiazd, Thy wife, [that is to ^aiy, who is (eapemally) 
Thine own (so explaining the epithet of ‘woman* aa ‘wife*)^]. 

To the ir "atent ut the 

(3) From tie assistance of jiia (hy whom tiey ms inspire^l) 
[frcum Afiavflhiit'a] countenancing presence (or ‘ desire ? *) 
I ucriBcc in [iny] denire of them (the waters, aa Thy wives^ 
together with the Eartli j supplied from ahovc)j 

( 4 ) since with or * os to * the august or ‘ bountiful * Chie on 
they move* (or *on they iostou*), 

1 Or lU)' sot «ar reodinft vjili-dtl'Ejfnr te emeooufl fvi TKiL^Sear? Tti]^ would 
expraB ^(BtHe-chkeitaiiulsjp^ (licul-ticnlniuta] TIT 7 BhL lettm nnraw 
go or 

« (TonipBTB duular tnugisry rrerywhert in ontimttheologiw; rtmn.t5 (^1, 
ImnuniUta CunM^tioa. 

> TiOitllja rEfccml to l }'Ul, y&oi. 
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AraTnaUL 

and (yet qucetioninga and with perfcsct thoughtfulncAa 
fte. with cofiiplcto viowa flf doctmiea and af dutitu;: Afutautuyu, 
pi. not here = * the earth/ whiuh is to he noted); [that is to 
8aj% they qnoadon about that thinj^ which juay be your 
bountifid characteristic (deririnig to fathom the deptJis of 
Tour dcsigrts); and *TDy porfect-mindodness may she be’ 
feitatlon from Yaana XXX11^ 2)], 

Anfii caiiffnAi, 

(5) And 1 BHcridceto the good recompensiag-eonsideration 
(Asi vaiiguhi here hardly =" worship * or merely ‘ good luck'; 
hos below) for thiwc (benohts of the vagdun the wivea^ above 
indicated); [and do Ye give them me]; and that also which 
is the chief (lit, * good' ebjoct of) desire [which b riches; 
(soj for A£i V. here; to that uad to them also do I sacrifice)]. 

(0) And I sacrifice to that which is the good prosperity 
(or * prosperous One'), and to what is the good festive 
celebration (of the ufrma) and the good 'parcndi (bo) ' 
(which again points the sense of A- Y. to ' riches' here). 

To the Bo^irid Watf.r^ ktillftirik^r fls AAuvdniSf etc. 

(7) And so I sacrifice to tho waters the ' niaekalutib' 
[(the sacrifice (?) of sprinkling) and to that which is in plants/ 
the fruit’’ (juice supposed to come from the fipriatliiig(?) 
of the ruin-olouds)] and to that which the hagbvainfi's' 
[which is (the water of the moan tain streamlets), the 
flowings of the mountains] and to the waten? the ' fraviiKfls 
(bo) ' [the rain-water], 

(fi) and to the ' ahuranls' [tho standing w'aters (thoae 
in pools, ete.; the Parsi-Persuui has Ling 'lame')/ and to 
the well-waters and to the other waters ndthout definitely 

' Tho wiinl pui^uiii Ansta tlmncLiiTB if iLDt rufMirteO tv B, (^. 4 ). iL 
^ '“'I ^ tw reiklpd lu a piui; cL Ind. pf J. * to itprttiklti ’’ p^. 

B- fPt. i) tuH ntFjftha = ' cltrada'; of. tno F«Hf. ALS. tn. ’ cloiail/ 

Nfr. (Uffm totnUj tm: lio tna * also tlloOo ELainnl thioUjl'h the oo^tKiaed 
^(cn , .Id tHMU» * usd thoM uiwd ' good tktrk'' and tbnee named ^ gwtd 
nirlb,’ to* ■ Ibninigfa utica |Ijd jpmkI iini! onty liirtli totw plnre/ 
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naming them (so three ^ISS., or ‘ name by name' with the 
other texts)]. 

And I sacrifice to that which is the ‘ ahuruhvu ’ * [water, 

the -*], and to the hvapaiiho (waters) [the -* 

(?•!>)] ; and T sacrifice to the well-forde<l (waters). [And do 
ye (in the answer to this our sacrifice) grant us this, as 
follows; * let the moisture in our body be (freely) circulating 
(and flowing, rd\’Sk*)]. (9) And I sacrifice to the water 

h-v-g-z*-ukih * [tears]; and to those waters with good bathing^ 
quality (possibly haring ‘ religious efficacy *); [that is to 
say, let our perspiration {sic) go off from the body], (and 
I sacrifice) to that (fluid) which is the desire (the one 
desirable fluid) within the two worlds [the butter *-oil (the 
food of Heaven)]. (10) So, O ye (waters) who [are] good 
(that is to say, ‘ clean * objects of creation), [to you (each)] 
did AuhamuirA give a name (as here described), (11) [as 
the producers of benefits (-dehak)] ; and since those 
(names) wore given to you by Him, b}' those do I (now) 
sacrifice to you. 

Prayer /or the Sacrijicer*s jfcraonal higher interests. 

(12) Also for me* on account of (in the use) of those 
(names) let one bow in worship, (or * proclaim forth th(»e 
qualities *; this with another text); also on ray account by 
means of those (names and gifts) let one ^ offer praise; also 

I Tfai> if of eoorw ^aperfinou• ; ace the original; it u a miHtti>iilied citaUon. 

* A ooqwrmi Mrerrtioa. 

* lIfi* 4 lehalL!h, m B. (Ft. 4| majr bo rrad; ik> aim K. (K* (Sp.)), follownl liv 

Nif. with it^naLinatn-, but tnejr wnukl br erroticvuA and rather flat. Wa might 
tidnk nf a rwloratioa from the olcmmU of («»), cf. x^ar s ‘ Mweat.’ 

Or inrinrof the appaimt rmdt’ring *arB*»*trtii»,* vemii^tteoa *(i&q-anc’a> 

* much wvrpiog.' Thr fiivt form would tbijn be mrant an a nure citation of tiu* 
AraU text, with * art>' a» the trannlation. Wax * aw ’ »a|S(t»trd hr -noaci ? 

* It would be bardly fair to the Pahl. trlr. to Huppoac that be meant 
ha<niaji>ntli .ao) in the of X£r.’« MisanBiinati* ; i.e. hnnllv fair in riew oi 
the tmdiNibted meaning uf the origiasl. 

* Writing hastilr, one might midrr * gr«itue»’ for * hotter,* roa»Ib for nii>g», 
Xfr. g*rtam. Sncli f»Teriightit ahould be aroided. 

* Not impoMibIr: * mar one rerermoe (or ‘ proclaim') me, on account id thoee 
fgiftA of (during when I offer in the of thoee namm) *; * iinwu< ' iiugge4«l 

.k(a)aia<. 

'' A corioae error again, which N^. aroid*. The tranidator, an before, Mem* to 
fail to we the fir^t pi. in the forme in 'mahi here from aome accidental caow. 
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for rae (or ‘ tou*ard (?) me ’) let one,* i.e. ‘ let them,* express 
a debt-confesslon. 

(13) O waters, ye who are the ‘Axi’s,* [(that is to say, 
yo who are) salivas*] (?s£p, to you we are offering), and 
(to) you who are ‘ niatres ’ (so; see * mataros^ *), [ye waters 

which are the - (set free) -] and (to) that 

water which (is meant by) * agcn)*ao * [blood], and to that 
which is the dur}'u§-da}*ak (= the sustainer of the feeble), 
[ye conquerors • (of obstacles to life ; yo who are) the 
fluids in the womb], (14) and to the waters ‘ vispopaiti,’ 
that which is called [the water in the plants (again) and in 
the origin (or * root *) of them. By that they are grown *], 
and to that water which is the best* and most beneficial, 
[i.e. the spermal (sap) which is from (or ‘ of *) plants] ; thus 
to you who are (so) beneficent I am liberal in offering, 

(15) (and to You do 1 sacrifice; ye) who with length of 
arm would guide (us) on within the body [of the world] with 
apart-giving and apurt-speecb (meaning possibly ‘ on account 
of our especial offering and especial recitations *; hardly so 
certainly ‘with especial giving (of the waters)*), those waters 
which arc the mataro jitayo [(vix.) ‘milk* («iV)].* 

Y..VSNA XXXIX. 

TAe F{flh Chapter of the Yait. 

To the Soul of the Uerde^ it$ Saertfee. 

(1) Ilcre, therefore, do I sacrifice to the Uerds’ soul and 
to their body (?) which (were) created by Him [Auharmazd] ; 
(2) and I sucrifiec to (that which is) our (own) soul, (and with 
this) even to the Herds* soul (as to those) who are desirous 
of our life (i.e. who contribute us domestic animals to our 
existcnco and who) [were created us a benefit (for this 
purpose) by Him (Auharmazd)]. 

‘ Sec note 7, p. 68. 

* A nliuble error, pottinj^ ao ttpon oor gtinrd. The Pnpu-Pem. MS. U eepccUQjr 
rich in theee tenUtire ^UfQtrxtions. Thejr are, of coane, at time* merpij veil- 
innint pftuaM*, ofum, bowerer, * tagmeiou* ’; but where tbet are ino<jt monroas 
there tbrr ore of Toloe to worn u* in other eo^w, not bcin^ incte dull imitatiuo*. . 

* AT&nItar look* nuirv like an oUudon to a 'q* zi than antthinj^ clws. 

* Vahiit- elsewhere = vax>-. 

* A pertinent and raer guess, and possibly carreci. 
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To the ffarri&r Coite and to the AgricuUnralieU. 

(3) And to those also who are (especially) Thine ^ (Own 
do I sacrifice), [to the Warrior], and to those who are [the 
Agriculturalistj (as being created by Him)] ; (4) and to 
the Regulars (the infantrj’) and to the Cavalry,* to whose 
souls I sacrifice. 

To the SowU of the Sainte wherever bom. 

(5) And so I sacrifice to the Souls of the Saints wherever 
bom, male and female, (6) who are the adherents to the 
good Den [with a single (special) office], and they are 
conqueror(s) [(these) warriors (or ‘charioteers,* the XSa^ni 
caste)] ; and they acquire (property) [these husbandmen 
(to whom I sacrifice) ; (and I sacrifice) to those who are 
par emtnenee the good* men, even to the Priests]. 

To the Immortals, Male and Female, (sic). 

(7) So hero I sacrifice to the good [Male] Ones* of the 
Ametos and to the good [females] (of them as well) (so, 
even to) the other* [AmeSaa (do I sacrifice)], (8) who are 
august and immortal, ovcr-li\'ing and ever-helpful, 

(9) who dwell with Vah'mun [Le. us regards, or ‘in,* 
piety*], and to him also who is thus [Vah'man (himself) 
do I sacrifice]. 

Recipi'OcUiet hcticeen Ahura and Hie Saerifeer. 

(10) As thou, O Auharmazd, art (active in) thought as 
regards both [the concerns of Heaven (lit. ‘ of the spirit ’) 
and of the world], O Auharmazd; [that is to say, b.s Thou 
art] for thinking and speaking and giving gifts [in relation 

> 1 ft3l hold tui to bo • pi., not ae in the trl. to bo equal to lak. 

• I (eel isTBcll more inclined to (ollow these hints of the I*ah). trb. at iirwrat 
than I did in 1887. C, the Pam-Per*. MS., adds the idea of «foot-soldien' for 
the flrd iroed. Kir. has pahktiiarwim and aqrotirinaai. 

• Vaonarc as rohu- + nar- (I), at read Pahl. ‘ h.* 

• Who»e names are not in the feminine. 

» Eeading ‘ itaffsL’ 

■ Th« dwelling together in the bond of pietj. 
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to thin infereat of Thine j that b to say, (as) Thou art for 
declaring Emd bostoiriog this (beneficial) thing (wLich bj 
bestowed (upon, and for aecomplisbing it aa being (lit. 

" which (is)") goqdt ( 11 ) kj to thee do I myself' give (tbc 
equivalent of that) (hardly ‘ do I gi^e myaclf, tbc portion 
of this offering to Theo^), and so do I inculcate it [upon 
othera * i that is to aayi (I offer this present gift ae) given] ; 
and so to thee in (my) coming® do I suciiilce. [And so 
when within the world (afl) 1 come and go (in my daily 
Walk wiU I continue on j that is to say), ^ I vrLU sacrifice (to 
TheCj and will teach the same to others ')]* ( 12 ) So abo 

dost thou (soij, for do thou *) praise * me. (This 2 nd sing, 
is a recurring blunder), (in return for *thb/ or *do thou 
cause (?) me to praise 'J ; so also do Thou expi'oss ^ obligation 
to me faitf, even) Thou,f Auhiirniuisd (**e; or * do Thou bring 
mo into obligation to Thee *), [That is to sav^ to me be the 
debt ub regards Thee or is it ' upon me bo the debt 
, * . , /—in either case mistaking ‘inahi, the 1 st ph# 

for on -ahi» the 3 ud singular ?).] [(The feregoing soctiou w 
to be repeated twitje.)] 

T/te Rflaiioiishij} aH<I Qood 

( 13 ) In the good relatiousbip/ [since Thine own I 

Liiid (in) the progressive und continuous relatiunsliip (or * iu 
the spontaneous progress of nifairs [since I stand in a 
(sacred) relationship towurd Thee], 

( 14 ) for that which is the good considenttion (and rqwurtlj 
to Thee will 1 oomoj. ( 15 ) ako m the (office of the) good 
f Jhieftomehip, [since I would exerciee the Authority (i.e, ha 

' Tap irfilj- umtoBiitiini I ciiti oUcT fur tld* btmili. is tlut U is m imlinipstiiiti 

tlic in Is. 

* Odb niL^lU sii"i|n‘v‘’t till’ Till fiiiiiii itu rpfer to iii, tot sou jitoiiwu 

ucid 

^ Ur ' in niy going ' (Fj. 

♦ tJiH! urtraik Ilk* ID rrcnti-f ^ ■ So Jutt Tlwm tnaltfl me pnuii« : bo da bring 
mu iotfK nkbt; (9 AubtuTiuixd. ihnt is ID *aj, upon mo MJF tto" to * d»bt vi 
tawnzd Tbi;ij : hnt set lEit timUnU 

^ So pnM^t fur 

• Is it ^ owTitr-Wp ” t : at nil tTCflU it li]iL4aJ[» thp nlM* of ttnf 

■nfig ifia] , ii'liii'b 1 Oyw hold to niiJicl ^ Ailtocnflit ^ tAlbi^r XhoJL " CLO]'^ Kuu^ftflU, 
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duties) with correctness], and with the good fniness of 
attentive consideration (lit. * with perfcct-mindcdncss ’) (will 
I come on), [since I would carry out the matter (the duties 
of ray oflScc) with perfect att^^on (and appUcution of 
thought; again lit. ‘ with perfect-tnindodness')]. 

[(The Ycn\>'a Ildtom is to be recited twice here in the 
course of the Yasna. Five Vacists (?) arc here to be said 
and three Gabs.)] 


Y.VSXA XL. 

a 

The Sixth Chapter of the Yait. 

A Felhicship tcUh Qod and tcilh hi* Saint*, 

(1) Since, O Auharmazd, to You !*•* will thus attribute 
greatness* within the world* ns well as c'omplcteness (2) with 
active energy (so for ke^eS^'a (?)) [since I will do and say * 
that thing through which Your greatness* and perfection 
may become more cWdent (i.e. 'since I will perform the 
holy ceremonies and carr}' out complete obedience to the 
Uw *)], 

(2<i) (and since) I am liberally contributing toward this the 
protection * («V afforded) by Thy wisdom (so, with great error 
for xrapaiti) * [toward Thy Den], from this (accumulation 
of merit) since it is [mine] (there is a benefit accruing to me) 
on (continuously) [that is, from this (source) to me (let 
there be) a benefit], 

(3) which reward do Thou, O Auharma/d, give on to my 
(people, \’h£.), that (re\%*urd) which [it is proper to give] to 
the devoted followers of the Den (as representing my closest 
interest). 


* HtfUkiap »b& and ad&hn. 

* Xotkff nuudSm so rendered. 


Othenrise elsewhere. 

* Or is it ‘they would attribute gmtoeM* or ‘they would do and mt’P* hni 

, •*7 * t oui 


see 2. 


• Mistaki^ tw •.*orm from • kar»- • b« wise»; cf. xratu; and mistakuw 
■paill for a form fnan po s * U> protect. 


protect 
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(4) Thtit frewiird) wliich (is ftuituble) ior this {(y^r* 
iUHiTSiIm) sncrifioc of dcvotaon) do TLoii give ua botli for this 
world cuid ior (that of) the Spirits (i.0» ^ of Heaven/ Y, 28,3), 

(5) tkat ia to suVt (reward) wbieb (is) thus 

(conditioned) do we eomo on to Thee, (6) for tbb Thy 
fellonTibip [and also for the co-opomtion] ol Asa (as the 
^ingel of the Law) forever until all [till the future body]. 

(7) Give me therefore, O Auhanmizd, ruen, [even 
disciples of men who (uro) aerpats (Horbads)] who (luay be) 
boly and (unimuted by) a desire for (the e^bHahment and 
propagation of) Ain (as Thy Cbiirch (sic) [And give me 
Herbadfl], 

(8J w'ho, when for theao (disciples, or ' in answer to these 
saeridemg prayers*), they may arise^ who, when 

they * may attain * (inCh * becoma a source of suceesa')), may 
be bountiful to me for the long coming-oii (for the luturc) 
[be. for the future body], and (who may) for what is 
mighty [in (my) occupation] (become) in these respects (my) 
companion (fl)* 

(9) Grant us him who (is, or ^ who toay be *) our gloddencr^ 

(10) So, whether aa the Self (?) (hardly here full)" under¬ 
standing the meaning to be ' whether as Autocrat * or 
‘ Lord and so whether as the Viirtin, ' tho commonalty/ 
(This appears to be an abortive attempt to reproduce at Ica^it 
the first syllable of verezeua,'' and must bo intended to 
mean svapanktuyah with Nor, ^men ol our familiar bne,' 
hardly ' bearers'; * var' as a ' central collection * seems to 
have been thought of.) So, whether ulso (as) the * Peer 
(us the associate of tbo Autocrat) [let (that giaddeiier) be 
mine], (that b to say, *Do Thou, O Auharmazd*; see 9) 
give these (three classes of persons) to me aa my rejoiem), 

(11) since through them I may arbe ; (see the original for 
the first personal). (Or * since through them 1 may arouse 

^ TTib miij'al'WBTB' be fijravibSai w' ijibaml," *1 (E>r 'tbeT^} mnj' uJtftin/ 

but ficc tbe «riAimJ bjmJ 5r+ Tin iatUT sinr the meonitk^ ' but 

the Ard pgTMtiiiJ, aa Of Ua* dnea moi erpSnili llie urigSiial. hlU h 

rECtvnigtNi the of the tt'iminatiuti (F) (B,, Pt. 4) tv t- 3n) plniftl. At 

the uuft mufqfiil ft vecUT* Xu tub to nsb wbtifU'r ire tiiTB uot rnllv in 
here an ■ ttewpl to imitotij iba ariRiniLl. not ^ ? 

VM Viiuli m iMaL secB In Miljr(a) (njnsln) niul' ud' in -hi? but rcnibaHi vist-? 
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otLers to orise') toward You, O Auharaiazd. And tlierefoi-e 
(becBuso of those proapeotivo negtdt^ the boimtifd Oin> 
toward You), 0 ASharimizd, the rejoicer), the saint and 
rigbtcoiid mail, is^ liberal with (the gift of) hi» posaessioiia 
[(the meaning) » * with his wealth 
The Yen'hyu Hhtaia ig hero to be recited once in the 
course of the Yaaim. Seven Vucista (?) ore to be said am] 
three Gabs. 


YASNA XLI. 

Th^ S^efith Chapter of (ht YaiL 
To Atiharmazd ait the Kinjf, the Zi/e, and the Jtetcarder. 

Song - praises, and ocquiailions {sic, Uhe results of 
and venemtion (?) (2) do I mj-sdf present to 
Auhnrmiizd and ASavabiStu, and I inculcate [(this) upon 
othora]; and that* also do I here make known * [in speech]. 
(Of is it Him also I invite (to this my sacribou' (Pj P 

(3) And to that w'hieb is Thy good Sovereign Authority 
(the complete establishment of the Theocracy) may I attniia 
for over until all. 

(4) That good sovereign (namely) Thou,* holds rule (nniy 
he hold rule) over ua who arc raen or women (without regard 
to flCX, and as having equal political rights; and this as 
representing) Thee, 

(5) in both the worlds, 0 * Thou ’ most beneficent (so 
Pt, 4)* of beings. 


BeiOted Apoitleehip and He Erpecied Jteward. 

(fi) Since [I would present] Thy. good Inj miction, () 
Atihannazd, [that is to say, sinco I would be a bearer oii 


^ The Lit pcfs. mitiflpd. 

■ Mirtnldn;; gnrt for a fomt fjmin ft *gHr’ d “ta Hn&.' 

.. idw «i - fttmouD^jiug' mLi se«ii tiy tha trlt 

hftidly thftt of ^ mntahDn : hatMeNfr, ' wr., 

* Bw tka nriginjJ and cTftn N*2r., wka, tniWerfr, bfli '>Thl » e 

Ihc Twb. " ^ 

► Or wHi Ibo otbor telfa, *■ 0 Tlwil mtKt OaninleWlT fw ‘ n^i £ 

1*™.' Noti.B timl Ah™ i. h™ 

wti^ caib Ughl on Tp XXIX, 3, ^ut^UL hva a/oijiJtb, Mtsgw, 
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of Thy oommund (within the world as)] an increaser (of 
these sacred influences); [that is to say (as) I will augment 
Thine interest (the Cause of the Holy Den], and as) also 
I will offer Thy sacriflco with the accompaniment (and 
assistanoe) of Aia (the Angel of the Law), [that is to say, 
(as) from the countenancing help of^ Asavahiita I will 
sacrifice to Thee], 

(7) so (as a consequence and as reward) from Thee may 
be the life of our body; [(so) may no life-departure (life- 
Icssness; i.e. ‘utter death**) be our (lot)] ; (8) In both the 
worlds [mayat thou grant this], O TIiou most beneficent* 
of beings. 

[(A Vacist (sentence (P) ) to be recited twice.)] 

The Coniesi for Salration. 

(9) Acknowledge me as worthy (so safer than ‘ make mo 
worthy *) [os regards the gi^dog of the reward] ; also arm 
me (beweapon* me), O Auharmazd. (10) For Thee (a 
supplicator may I be) in Thy gladdening (of Thy saints) 
and in the long coming* on, (the future), [in the future 
body], a supplicator on behalf of this which is Thine [on 
behalf of this Tliy Den] ; and (in all this ray task and duty) 
may I be strong! 

Gladdening Grace besought. 

(11) And do Thou bestow upon us Thy gladdcning-gmce 
in the long coming-on* of life,* 0 Thou most beneficent 
among beings. 

(12) When to this Thy praising and Hadra study and 
declaring (of it), 

1 I eansot to the metninj^ * denre' nor to the truucription kMimim. 

* Thin expmwion eridentlf originatMi from T. XXX, 4. 1 ahijold mt thil 
we ought to ocmerde more metuung to it thun vimpljr ‘ death.* Tan'» -ten- (!). 

* So with It. (H. 4), otherwue * O Thou most eomplotdjr wite . . ' IIu- 
«hould equal * eomplMeiv * rather than * boneflcentlT.* 

* Nir. aad'anaja, probablr preaenriDg the correct root. 

* Seeing a form of (ae) = • to go* b 

* B. I^Pt. 4), * life * ; Imt here ace uita. A form from ‘ gam' was seen b the 
tcrmbatkin ' -gem.* 
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O x^Dharmajjd, (13) T fllmll come ^ on; and (when) I ahall 
be content (with it), and ahall accept (it), [that i& to say, oa 
□mch as I shall be open to accept it, and will cfompletcly 
fulfil it with a contented niinflj, 

(14) do Thoa then (to that degree) give forth this reward 
which to my adherent^ O Auhanna^d, [it is proper to give] 
to the Dcn-men of the Den, (the strict adherents to the 
Kcligion). 

[(Tliia Vacist (?) ja to bo repeated twice.)] 

(15) This oven do Thou give u« for both this world and 
also for (that of the) Heavenly Beings ; cf. Y, XXYIII, 2; 

(16) that is to soy, so, for the sake of anch'like would wo 
come on (to You)» 

The Sttpresue as (he Oii/ecfhe. 

(17) To this which is Thine (estabUshed) iSovcrcign- 
mithority and to A§a (as thine Established Rcligiona 
Community (Thy Church (so))) j (to those woulil we approach 
with acceptance, and with ualisfaction (see v, 13)) for ever 
until all [(This is to be said once ill the course of the 
Yttsnu, the ' Humatauaniim * (Y^ XXXY, 4) is here to be 
recited twice* The Ya^a Ahii Vairyo is to bo said four 
times, and the Asem Yohu three times.)] To the heroic 
Yast of the Seven Chapters, the holy the Chief of ASa, do we 
sacrifice. [(The VeiiTiya Hutam fo to be here recited once 
when the Yusiui is celebrated*)] 


Y^hSNA XLll in S.B.E. x.^si ; (Y* XLT, 18 in Sp*), 

Appendix ta the MaptaitffhtdH; a Sttmminff up. 

Ta (he Jiffftmi IjMinartait; fo the Sireants, Jlaad*, etc, 

I sacrifice to You who [are] the Amegaspendg, and with 
the collected contents (or * summing up^J of the Ya|t of the 
Seven ChapterB ; see above. 


< Seeionr i gum in ai}*{e}nwMltL'vi 
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(19) Aini(Ti-ith tlii,8 auimuiug up) 1 Siacri^oc to the springs 
of water# and to the fords of \nitora (sec Y. XXXVTII), 
(2:0) and to tbo diiidinga (the uptirt^goings) of the mad# 
and to the meeting# of the roads (us vital eleiuenta toword 
the aucces^fui pruseoution of pur^uito), 

(21) and to the moimtaina whieb flow with fa-treuiuletsi and 
to the yules (or clefts) which hold tho watorSp^ (22) and to 
theawelling^ com-grains, und to both the Protector (and) tho 
Creator,^ (23) to Aulianna^d and to Zartn^t, (And in thiB 
summing up I Bacrifioc) to the Earth and to tho Sky and to 
the Peak of Alburn, (24—26) and to the terrific Wind (the 
hurricune) by Ma^da made i nud to the Land and to all 
(terrestrial) helpfiJ Iwiielit (of the sort). And I sacriflce to- 
the good thought* (that is to Vali^niiiiiJ ond to the Souls of 
the Saints; see Y. XLIX^ 10, 

To the Mf/thic Fishj atid to iho Bmsl qf VonrH-Kaafl. 

(27) (And I sucrifieo) to the Fish of fiftj'' fina,® 

(28) and to the Sacred Ass^ that stand# midway in the 
Sea of Wide Shores; 

The CaapietH^ 

(29) and to the Sea Vouru-Ka^ do T soerifice (us well). 

To Haomo^ 

(30) And (I sacrifice) to TTnm the gold-liuedj the high 
(growing), 

(31) even to Horn, the atimiduting, the Promoter of the 
world; * 

(32) yea, to nfini, the dcuth-afar. 

‘ A, bihI It. offl., nad * ta the Tnaiit Mitfru-’ 

* Fowihly * rattetaiH".* 

* Or ptjiidii an artqrTwi^. 

* that Yih'mai] dencrihesi litmiUt Bs * ,jood So, ■fld atil a» 

in ^, 40, I e, v|u!iE WB Hhnuld wa^jnttiiiul the eoiicTrta ^ ffOM It would ho 

etrahiiu^ % [mEnt ii, rEQdKr ihe * good ttimtiBg ^ iti ^ nilliv * here, 

* Intere$4iiip Idter tiwh (?) or the fiomr ruTived IrOBl flUliPT dwjTJ, It h*s it» 
Tuluo 3 BH tbo Inter low* 

‘ A tribatu U dntillntioii. 
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T/if Ffoodi and Mr MiffraUfim, 

(33) And (in this summing up) I sucritico to the forth- 
fiowing of the la-atera (to the fipriiig*fiooda)j and the forth- 
digbta that is, (migmtioufl f) of the birdi. 

To ih€ PritnU 09 Bfpres^ntia^ aiL 

(34) And I laieiiHoo to the circuits ^ of the Fire Priests, 

(35) who return * from tho rood iiiiir with beseeching 
prayers mode in tho desire for Afia to (* for the Provinces, 

(3fi) fmd I sacrifice to the Amc^ospeiids all 

[(The Yeniijri Hatiim is to be recited hero once when the 
Yasia is celebrated.}] 

^ ' Hid ramili}' liSck.' 

* ' Sitajuju]' InnaL mean +coittjag' hcra Jind ewxI hi wHisni bJjw 

Hi T. XUII, 14, ' Ba.tiui5ji * J jvt bM (hn Paml-PSTHt thtm ‘raftaL,’' Gai^ 
pp. 1771 51*0. 
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IT* 

TEE mSCESSION BETWEEN ABTT BISHB. MATTA AED 
ABU SA‘IU AL^SIRAFI ON THE MEEITS OF 
LOGIC AND GKAJOLAE, 

By D. S, MAAOOUOUTH. 

TN his notice of the philosopher Abu Ehihr, oi Hair Kunm^ 
Ibn mentions that he had a public dificuseion 

with the gTamtnQrian Abu Sa'Td al-Haean al-Slmfi, famous 
for his commoiitoriGS on Sibowaihi^s grammaT.’ This dis- 
eii^on ia reported nt length by Yakut in his invaluable 
ifu^jam al-udflba,* on the authority of Abu Hayyan, from 
w^hose vtorks Yakut derives mueh that is mterestingj^ thoagh 
ho occujaefi Abii Hayyun of habitually ronioncing. Abii 
Hayyun, who®e full name was *Ali Ibn Muhammad ul- 
TjiuhTdi. was an eminent writer of the fourth conturv of 
Ishun^ cl whoso works only three (to the best of my 
knowledge) have us yet been published: his treatises on 
Friendship and the Scioncos, priuted at the press 

in 1301 A*ii .— mfftout the very important trentiso oa the 
lives of the two vhdors Ibn ul-^Amid mid Ibn *Abbad, which 
Imd been promised in advertisements, but which Ls said to 
be u book that brings ill-luck; and a work lithographed 
in India called Mukubasat.^ A brief aocoiint of him is given 
by Ibn Khillikdn in his life of Ibn al-^4inTd (translated 
by Dc Slano, ill, 204) ; a lengthier one by Safodr, which 
Amedroz hoa kindly copied for me, and which is given 

* Ed. tippert, p, 3'i3. 

* Thw uiiluxd bj Jaliu] far bii tnuiaJatlii>iL, and ]i(iT« boefl pubtiikod io 
p«rt ifi Ibc Ciipcan editioa of ^fbftWAibi. 

f MS. Bodl. thr. j5s: of Aba 

* J owe inf wi|uiiiQf<iu(!i> with this w«k ta Jlr* A. G* EBin, 
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in a note;' und u very lengthy one by Yakuts in the fifth 
volume of kift dicH.onnry, An extmct from one of hij? 
works, which occurs in ul-luftl’a dietiomirvv ia tmnsbted 
into German by Dieterici Pbilosophie dcr vVraber,*' i, 144 ), 


sJb ^JS, J'l W 

Jls ^JU 

L/*^ J!i Jili a 

(i e. Dhahabi, Or. 4S, 269i) 

i 4_S-'V liT^' WT^V*^' ^U; jUa^SI 

»— iJsr^ CJlJ^^ i-Wjillj ajkj^^l 

Ui akftXil L_ <^JJ* m. 

^3-^f *-r>V^ 

LIaLo iA^ '^j-lr iAiaJ i^_^ J iJj: (SA^lj^ 

4 _lij J, 1 L 51 iJjtjj A.^lj J J 

oW'iHV' 

* ^UJl Jjj u.^y 

s-^:V J cK'^' kj*s-=^ Ji-^' 

o J^ '*-1^ ^ ^, „r , ,ra J1 UjLej^I 

ujj^l A-»L^ jjI *A 3f 

(Ct Nawawi, ed. WuAleofeld, 70^7) aJ ^I 

1 — ^ liT?!? tirf ^ Jls 

A.iUh ^ ^J bsii_=^ ^1^ U^li^ ti 

Oir-U ^;A^1 ^c\j ^ (slLSUh 4J^h 
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Tlio fii^t question which will natamliy occut 'm rcfercnoe 
to this dialogTje in w^hethcr it is historitil or Abu Haj'yiin ^ 


^ ^ iJJL^ Jr ptiij J iiJUtJ li 

JLLw-j LJ-UJl 

3A*=_i iini-® 

_j_>i JjlA *-3'^ 

^-*- < ^ •„ i tj Xia-Usij S-lAlj* jJ j-1^ i (— 

kWlaJhi- jTj* 4J-^ **> 

^_jlx JLsJLJ J 

—- 

^ iggjU+!li iX — 

i:;Wj3'''-ri'‘-^^^'V-’ — 

i^h^\ J *X^\ iLff J iJUjll — 

J '-J L iJLj;]! -— 
j\ J ^u;i Ch\ — 

4 *jU.j ^ jjU-iiS'j y — 

jju l_>< J.I ^L« t3i!. U j Jjii—S' o ‘Jj— 

LWl ii^ '^J 

* Reid 

190^. ^ 
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romiiTicc- Abu Hayynn bos taken great trouble to establish 
its historical character, by giving date and persons. The date 
is the year 320, when Abu'l-Fath Ibn al-Furat was vizier; 
und to this there appears to bo no objection, since this person 
(al>Fa4U Ibn Ja'for Ibn Muluimmad Ibn ul*Fuiat, also 
known os Ibn Hinzobah) was made ^dzior in Habl* ii, 320 
(‘Arib, cd. De Goejo, p. 173),* though, owing to the death ol 
Muktadir and the appointment of a new Caliph, he was 
succeeded by another vizier in Dhu'l>^*dah of the same 
3 ’ear. Further, many of the audience enumerated are 
historical personages, who might well have attended a 
debate at Baghdad in that ^’car. AI-Marzubdnlf the agent 
of the Saraanids, is casuall>' mentioned b}* Ibn al-AthIr 
(anno 280, cd. Tomberg, vii, 355) as “ the na'ib of Isma^tl 
in the Capital, known as Al-^ifarzubanl there is no reason 
(it would seem) why he should not have continued to hold 


‘ A ihort life of hint k given bjr ^^afad! thus:— 

cr? cr^ 


J-iiJl 


.•will j5« 

jjx 

jlAij J1 AI 

^ zUl bl t, i 

Ai-i ^1 
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thut uppointment for thirty-four years; and the presence 
ut Baghdad of the agents or ambassadors of those princes 
who, though Wrtually independent, recognized the Caliph’s 
suzerainty, must be regarded as characteristic of the period. 
This 3IarzubdnI is oindently to be distinguished from his 
contemporarj’, tho famous archtcologist. Ibn al~Ik/ishhi,^ 
whose name was Abu Bukr Ahmad, famous us a Mu‘tazil 
theologian, died in 3*26, six years after the debate (Fihrist, 
p. 173); since he lived in Baghdad, Suk al-‘Auiah (Le Strange’s 
Baghdad, p. 224), he could easily bo present at it. He 
wrote a book in refutation of the views of ai-KM/idi, 
i.e. Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. Xaair, who is probably to be 
identified with tho Khulidi present ut the debate. For this 
person died in Ji47 (Sibt Ibn ul-Juuzi, MS. Poe. 370) or 
348 (Sha^rani’s Lawukih al-anwar, i, 157; Comm, on 
Kushairiyj-ah, ii, 2), aged 95. He was famous as a saint, 
as indeed appears from his hguring in Kushairi’s list; he 
is more often colled al~KhuUJiy a name of which tho origin 
was uncertain (Jauzi, 1-c.),* though it was also given to the 
celebrated Mubarrud (Muzhir, i, p. 100). The two jx'rsons 
famous us “the Khalidi’s,” and named respectively Abu 
Bukr and Sa*id b. ITasliim, were probably too young to 
be present at a debate in 320 (Fawut al-Wafuyat). A 
younger man than KhuldT, yet not too young to be present. 
Was Ihn Rrtbdh, Abu ‘Imran Miisa, the metaphysician, 
a pupil of Ibn Ikhshid, said to have been alive, but past 80, 
when tho Fihrist (p. 173) was composed (377 a.h.). .fVnothcr 
verj* distinguished hearer was tho ex-vizier b. '7»d b. 
Bawiid b. al-Jamlh, who died in 335 (Jauzi, Lc.) or 3^14, 
hai-ing been bom in 245 (Amedroz’s Ililiil, p. 281); ho was 

^' tkkthhi, Mconling to Sibt Ibn ol-Janzi, rnenns * kii^* in Uw language ut 
Korghiaoh. 

’ why be wu called Khtild!, be <aid: Ley LmJU^ 

♦-t-M lAb ^ Jl'—-ell . Jauil «aya 

JTAuldl here it meoiiinglca*. 
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therefort? 75 yair^ old in 320* Amcdroz^s coiitflhv^ 

a f uU account of him. Hcsidc? boing un admiruBtrutor, bo was 
keenly iiitoTCfited in pbiltwcphy, os upfpears from the repoati’d 
rnontion of him in Ibn Abi Usoibi'ah's History of PhysicmiiH. 
He was besides sufficient of a Hiint to be cretUted with the 
working of miruclea (Hadn’ik al-ofrab, p. 100)* 

3n Kii% vrho is lesa well known, is clearly to be identified 
with Ibn Ka“b abAiisfirT, who is repeatedly quoted in the 
Treatise on Friendship (pp^ 7» 30, 52, 54, 72, 73) us a 
personul ucqimintanee of Abu Hnyyan, yet as dead when 
that treutiye was tomxM^sed; and tho last date in it is 3r0 
(p, t37), tliongh it wua not published till after Ibn tiu^dirn*n 
death in 375 [p* 6)* His sayings appear to bo Sufic in 
character, and ho is stated to have been u fiiond of Abu*l- 
Khut^b ul-l^bT. Of this person a brief notice is to be- 
found in Chwolsohii, Suabier, i, 58ti, where it is stated that 
AbG Iflhfik IbtShCm nbSnhT addressed him sevend letters* 

Finikilyi the reporter of the debate, ^Afr tt/- 

Rimvidnif who was Abu Hn)- 5 'iiii*s teacher, and is rcgnlurl}' 
mentioned bv him as " the saintly aheykh." was boni in 
296 (Thn Khill. ^-v.)* and would therefore have been 
24 at the time* Ahfi ^Afi ai-Farntri, who was tiot present, 
but might linvo been, was bom in 28W, and would haver 
been 32- 

On the other hand, slight Mstoric doubU attach to cue 
or two of the audience. Of Ibn Tughj an elaborate life is 
giyen by Thn Sa'id in his :Mughrib (translated by Tallquisf, 
nelaingfors, p* 23 ff*)^ It appears thence tlmt he 

was made prefect of I>aranacna in Juraada ii, 319, and fliti 
not hold office in Eff!/pi till 32L The Amiaijiffdttiir of Ihu 
Tughj /j-Ofli Eggpt oould not have been prosent at a debate 
held ill 320* Perliaps this is only a verbal error, i.e. either 
the word Egypt or the name T’ughj ia a mistake. A mther 
more interesting question is connected with the name of 
Kiidamah, Abu "Amr b. Ja^far, famous as a critic. Sineii 
in his treatise on ijoetical criticism he declarcB himself to 
be the first to treat that subject, it w'ould be of iutorest to 
find him confronted w ith the translator of Aristotle’s Poetics* 
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Ho wiift pc^rsKimllY ticqtminted with tho other dieputant^ 
Abii Sa'ld (Tresttisic on Friendship, p* 153). Hia dcoth-duto 
WLifl not precisely known, whence Ibn KMUikiiii omita him. 
♦SuyutT (Hush Eil-rau^n^rah, i, 335) sai'^a he <lied in the 
dnya of J^Iuktadir, who only snrYircd the debnte a few 
months, Broctclmiijm (i, 238) gives 310 as his death-date; 


De Shine [Joum* Aaiutiqne, 1 S<j 2, ii, p. 15G), niter 

Abu'l-3[iih5sin (Ii, 323). 

A serious anachronism ia to bo feimd m the mention of 
tii-Kitidi as present, if by him be meant the famous 
philosopher, who had been dead over aO years^ and indeed 
19 reformd to in the debate ns one of the ancients. Perhaps, 
however, some other KindT is intended, e.g. the biatorian 
Abu Dinar Muhammad b. Yusuf (thought by De Slone to 
have been a gnindscui of the other), u fragment of whoso 
work ha 9 . been publish€Ml by Tallquist. He might without 
anachronism have been present at a debate in 330. Another 
imaoUroniHui is to be found in the presence of AM Firdf, 
who would naturally be the famous poet, boru either in 
320 or 321. A few names remaia of peraons whom I bare 
hitherto been unable to identify with certaint}'^— I6u i?<wAa/, 
Jfm *Aki til-Hdi/Umij Jhn Ynhifd af-'Ahieij and 

ai-Zuhn, Aincdroz’fl ITilal mentions (p^ 211) a honse m 
Baghdud which belonged to 'Uthmaii, son of al-Hasan Tim 
'Abd al-'Azlx. ul-HiishimT, who may bo regarded as the son 
■or nephew of the seeewaf of these persons. Jau^f mentiouB 
a Yahya Ibn Yahya al-*A]awT as a great scholar, originally 
of Baghdad, but afterwards attached to ,Saif (d-daulab, who 
died in 3J10. Ho may be identical uith the f/iird, but it 
is unlikclv. Abii Bakr al-XulirT al-Ispaliani is quoted oa 
u historical authorily by Hilfil (p.. 272) for the days of 
Muktiidir; perhaps he is identical with the /antriftt tmd 
einee Abu Hayyini (on Friondshipy p. 30, cf. 08) mentions 
an Abu Bakr al-Zuhuir! aa a pcTaomd friend, perhaps either 
ZuhrT or ZuhuirT should be corrected to the other fornix 
On the whole, the historical character of the debate stands 


the tost to w hich we have exposed it eiceeflingly well; and 
it is cleir that a rerv distinguished company had been got 
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together. Such public discussions were doubtless not in- 
fp^uent in Baghdad, os well us other places of importance: 
the well-knomTi letter of BadT al-Zarniin gives a vivid 
description of such a debate, certainly of a for less serious 
character than the present. It needed a man of considerable 
personal courage and oratorical skill to venture on a dis¬ 
putation before such an audience, and clearly Abu Bishr 
of Dair Kunnii was not thus qualified ; he could scarcely 
open his lips, and was nonplussed by the simplest puzzles. 
Ibn nl-Sikkit, famous as a grummariun, wos once in a similar 
plight: his antagonist, in the presence of the Caliph, being 
asked to propound a question in grunimar, propounded tlie 
easiest he could think of; but even that Ibn ul-Sikkit whs 
unable to answer (Ibn KhilL, ii, 410). Abii Bishr, being 
exposed to jeers on the badness of his Arabic, and also on 
his Christian beliefs, was still loss likely to come safely 
through such an ordeal. Perhaps, however, we ought not 
to forget that the debate, us we have it, is in the main 
reported by one of the antagonists. .tVnd there are passugi^ 
in his speech which imply that Abii Bishr said, at any rate, 
rather more than he is reported to have said. If Ibn al-Kifti 
be right in making him come to Dughdud in 320, the rumour 
of the large audiences attracted by his lectures wu.h probably 
what caused the \dzier to summon the assembly. 

In general the description here given accords exceedingly 
well with Abu Bishr us w'e sec him in his translation of 
Aristotle’s Poetics. IIis acquaintance with the Arabic 
laugmtge there displayed is as sli{>shod as liis ontagouist 
(with his approval) asserts it to be; though ho makes no 
statement about the Greek of the Poetics, he in one place 
inter|)rets the S>Tiuc (w’hich he misreads) * us though it 
were the original; and he puts down absurdities in the 
most unthinking manner. Abu Su*id’s contention that the 
translations made by Abu Bishr and his colleagues are 
unintelligible is fully justified; only .Abii Su‘id is mistaken 
in ascribing the badness of these translations to the 

. Atul. Orient., pp. 66, 14, 
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tniiislatore* ignorance of Arabic; the real reason was their 
ignorance of the subjects on which they professed to write. 
One who with no philosophical training endeavoured to 
translate Kant's Critic of Pure Reason would produce 
absurdities as crass as those produced by Abu Bi&hr, however 
well he might know the English language. 

The quarrel between the grammarians and the philosophers 
which this dialogue illustrates was long continued. In the 
late sixth centur}’ we find the rlietoricuin Ibn al-Athir 
calling attention to the uselesfinctw of the treatises of 
Avicenna (al-Mathal al-sa’ir, p. 187), and describing with 
pleasure his triumphs over philosophers. “One day,” he 
tells us (ibid., p. Oo), “ a professor of philosophy was with 
me, and the subject of the Koran cropped up. I began to 
describe it, and to remark on the eloquence and beauty of 
its words and ideas. lie proceeded to quote the words of 
Surah liii, 22, ‘ That is, then, an unfair di>*wiou,’ and to deny 
Uiat the plirase * unfair ’ exhibited any eloquence or beauty. 
I said: ‘ You arc to know that there are certain mysteries 
about the cmplo\nuont of words, into which you ha%’c not 
been initiated any more than your masters, Avicenna, al- 
Farabl, nod the rest, iind Aristotle and Plato, who led you 
astray from the beginning.'" He then explains that the 
beauty of the word for * unfair' {dizd) lies in its rhyming 
with the other final words in the texts of the Surah. 

Aricenua, however, comes u century later than the 
•iramatU pertona of the present dialogue, which is nearer 
the introduction of Greek philosophy (or a travesty <*f *0 
into Raghdud, and gives us a rather vivid presentation of 
the attitude which the native learning adopted towards the 
exotic. Of the mode in which Greek learning came to be 
studic<l at the Abbusid capital we are never likely to hu>e 
any accurate account.* The references to the subject in the 
works of Jahiz (ob. 255 a.h., 868 a.d.) are interesting, 
owing to his nearness in time to al-Ma’raun (198-218 a.h., 
813-863 A.D.), to whom the tradition ascribes the introduction 

' The mwit recent necoant of the nutt*T io the third pert of Znidaa e 
•* History ol lolunic CiTiliiation.” 
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of the study of Greek works. Ho is supposed to have 
obtained a libmry of Greek books from Cj-ppus, and to have 
appointed os his UbraT^m Sahl Ibn Hiirtin^ who won somu 
fume us o miser ^ and writer In pTuise of uvarice, and in 
geaeml us a poet and litteniteur. The story of the Cj’priuii 
hiss, rests on the authority of far later wntera than Jahi? 
(Comm* on Ibn Zjiidiin's Epistle, i, 2d2 ; Coire, i:i05),= but 
the latter has some roniurkable ptiasages about Aristotle, 
III the eitnic'ts from his treatise on rhetoric, published at 
Constaiitmoplo, 1301, he sup: ^^The Greeks have philosophy 
and an art of Logic; but the author of the Logic was himself 
a poor speaker, not regarded eloquent, in spite of his 
aoqumntance with the distinction and aiml 3 ^i 8 of speech, its 
meanings and ita properties. They regard Galen as the 
most logical of mankind, hut do not u-sciibe to him oratory 
or the sort of eloqnenco which goes with it." The chief 
phllo-sophicai teehuicEilities were aircudy invented by the 
time of Jahk, as he euuincrates thotu (Bayim, i, tSO), but 
attributes their invention, not to the trauslatori, but to Uie 
Mntakallimana, or atudenks of metaphysical theology. One 
of these technicalities* mmU us ns eirly aw the Diwau of 
Musliin Ibn aLWalTd, nud others occur in the poems of Abii 
Tainmann'' 

The notion that the Greek race was extinct, which, as we 
*H^c, Is iwiiuitted here by both disputants, is found in Jahla, 
who reckons Yautmn Avith Canaan, a tribe iw extinct os 
Thamud (Bu™, i. 78; Opawnhi, 104, 3); since the tribe 
extinct, it was natunil to conclude that their langmu^ 
bad perished aleo: and this error ™ due to tho employment 
of the nunio Rumi for Greek, which, however, ought not to 
have misled uny man who occupied himself with pJiilosophy. 

Of the attack on the logicianfl hy Ahu"L‘Ahhfis Abdalloli 
Ibn Mulinmiuad ui-Xoj,hi (Broekclmann. i, 134), which 

> i; 2H. 

^ Cf. iM(l.,^S (CtiTiira. m uI-'..tjijtt). 

Tba ]>y Goeje^Ji 
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SirSfl declares hud remained ununswered^ lienr nppftTcntly 
only In this pluee. Tliia person died in 20»3; ^ verees by 
hun are sometimes eited (Tiraa ul-mnjulis 242, Diwiin al- 
Sababjili 163, l^Lidiyynt aUuniiun O-ST), and he is also said 
to have been skilful us a Logician. Ibn Kliillikun mokes 
him attack, not the philosophers, but the grammuriims; but 
we learn froin the Fihrwt (p. 29!)) that ho attacked the 
science of medicine. Ills pciint, fTOiii Simfi, would appear 
to have been the very roasotuible ono that Logic for its value 
rested, not on the i)wc tfCrit of the Greeks, but on its being 
a correct muilydci of tlie mental procc^. Gf slmihir interest 
is the notice of the mock metaphysical questions addressed 
to al-Kindi, who had been a mighty authorit 3 ' on philosophy 
Tiome fifty years before; Iroin riiigel's account of him (1857) 
we Ictim that ho bad abinvifjtorffs*^ llie fact, moreover, 
that the Stihimns fi.e. the schtwl of Thabit Ibn Kurnih) 
joiiietl in the laugh at al-Kindrs expense is not withoat. its 
interest, 

Appureutly the dcriders of the new Icandiig by no means 
had it all their o^m wav'". lu tin? dialoguo the mdd and 
incompetent Abu Bishr is represented as the aggressor, the 
mail who makes cxlravagunt claims for his Logie» With 
the aid [>f the Arlstotoliun analysis of the meanings of 
the particle in (Nat» AuscuU+, iv, 3, p- -69 }t that of the 
grumniuriaii Ibn al-Sikkit was fshown to Iw defective. lu 
the list of the friends of tha vizier Ibn Sii^diln, it is the 
philosopher who is alwai^s frlghteniug' others with the 
names of Pluto and Aristtttle, SSocnites and traleu (Treatise 
on Friendship, p. 31 )k 

As might. Iw expected, the debote held in the presence of 
the vizier and so many men of emineuce Liud no pennanent 
result, except that the repututlon of one of the disputants 
was enliunced, whereas the other was discredited for the 
lime* The names of the Greek sagos did not cease to bo 

‘ tbh &i^\d all3 liua lla * wlikh t«m ihfl ijuan^cr itie Giwl c&Fcr) fflisjht 
iroplj' lliiii bo Wiu liTing at ltu> timt. Tbu would bo a lULM-tpipiain. 

’ Thi* fut b) (rtaitled ia iho licwmit oi hun bj^ Dfctcrifi, J-hiloKiphie a=r 
.kiabw," i, ISi, 
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iii^hly reverenced. Suyinga iifleribod tn them wore (jiioted 
Hide by side with thtfee of Pfophets and iSointe ; and a whole 
collection of opocn^ihol apophthegm# grow up round their 
rrnm pjt—n cvirioua iiiixture of genuine and epurioua epechueitv 
of Greek philosophy i# given m the liook called “Spiritual 
Woid# on Greek Apliorism#/^ by Abu:.*l-Fatu;j Ibn Hindu 
{ob. -1:20), published in Cairo, ID(I0, But oIbo the iLQme oi 
philoHophcT hud some of the lofty mcanLug ultuelied to it 
in Greece and Rome. A man iviio occupied himself with 
philosophy was thought, untrue to his profession if he shed 
blood; and such cases wen? explained by the auppoaitioii 
that there were hj^jocrilea iu philosophy as there were in 
religion (on Friendship, 75). 

The ditdoguo was reported in full b 3 " Abu Hayj'iiti at tile 
request of tho t?iswr, whom perhaps we arc justihed in 
identifying with Rm Sa'tMu, the vHzior of Sum-^Tm uhdaubln 
&mce not only wan the Treatiiie on Friimdiihip compiled ut 
his request, but from Iba al-Kifti we Icuni that other 
questions of a liteniry character were addressed to Abit 
Hayyau hy that vixler (p. 82), who ilied in *175 (Ibn ah 
Athlij ix, 29); whereas the book called Al-'iratfi* vn/- 
niu*iltwmh was filled with anecdotes of what took place ut 
th& salons of another iTKier of Samara ul-duulah, called 
Abu'UFadl Aldalluh b. ul-*Arid al-ShTrassT (Kiftl, p. 28:Jji. 
Curious matter from that work is quoted by Ibn ‘^Arabi 
(Muhadarat al-abmr, i, 188), and by Yiikut in muuy pLicos. 
Possibly' tho diulogue w'nfl included in tho work called 
Mvh^iitrdi ica-mmdnmrai, w^hich may also be the source of 
II document produced by' Ibn *Arabi (ibid., ii, 77). 

That document is certainly apocryqdial in charucter, 

consisting of Icttors. which pissed betw’cen the Caliph 

Abu Bakr and ‘All ou the subject of the ucecaaion of ihu 

former. Abu Hay-yun begun hia uumitiTe thusi “'VVe 

spent tho night talking at the house of tho Klidi Abii 

Hamid Ahmad Ibn Rishr al-ilarw'ajjT ol-‘Amiri in the 
■■ * 

house of Abil llahnshan in the Street of ai-^MuKubun 
—when tlie ^^di produced tliese documents (from memon'); 
ho had prei"ioiisly recited them to no one save tlie mier 
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MuhiiUabi, Another very curioua extract is given by 
Yakut in his life ot the secretary of state A^ad Ibn 
Tliuivabali- This perijon woa told that in order to perfect 
himself he should loam Euclid; a Chriatian teacher was 
acoorcliiigly fetched, who made a dot on. a board, and 
explained that it had no parts and no magnitude—’Was, as 
he further explained, simple. Asked to illuatrate the word 
‘simple,* he Kiid ' like Go<l or the soul.* The pious Moslem 
is horrified at a man who makes Allah the object of 
a comparison, and dismisses the teacher with contumely. 
A Moslem teacher is next fetched, who draws a straight 
hue, and explains that il is length w'lthout brcadtln Again 
the eecretary feels convinced that some slight is intended 
to God's Straight Fath, and bids the teacher begone to 
eternal contempt. This amusing scene is recorded in what 
purports tti bo o letter from Ahmad himself, describing his 
noble resistance to mfidei loniptation in a lottor to a 
sympithctlc vizier. But T[ akut W'urns us that the letter 
is a forger\v which may bo by Abu Haiyan bimself, 
who used to invent tolos of the sort. 

It ishoiild bo added that the Mu^durfit contamed a Dialogue 
between al-Farrii and Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan on the mcritt* 
of Law and Gnmnnnr (Yakut, f. 44). 
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^1 JLu-« 

_y - j« 

Jujtj J^aJJI ^jJll 

^ V I *! 4 ^ I 3A^ [_JLAJ ‘i^ lj jAmJ 

^^jjs (^i-^_j 4 ^ (*1^1 

iXf jt*- - * ** |A ^ \ 

^ 4 > 1 i i^jT ii l kJ^ArX—S 4 _Xi 4 1 dfj 

Uljy 4iU JUsSl ilt-^ (jr^ Xj£j^ ^ 

Jl—3 li+3 4^ 

»;;J Jj^ S^S ^;V; 

Jjj_*!l A?-lj ^'~^- Lf^ iiH 

tiT* liH'' Jj^'3 L5*^V^ 

JylsU^ ^yL^L_« 

C3^ I-iy*.* 1 i/lj jLLiiJl ti-J A5- 

(;r^ e/^ j-^b 

jilj A i r iiU i^* aliXL^j ^^_il=i*j1 Lu 3^ ^i;j^''i 

^ i^\ ij^ Ujtil^j Arjlr» 

l*Ci iil^j jUi ^ 

o 4^^ j^) ju-^sXj 
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JLj* Wjji- Sbllij 

kJt y-^ o 4JJ.1— 

J^lj j t ^Ij L^>3^S tl^Jl 

dyiJU cjlf 3 iliUlf (A.'lUil 

A..sL£ tj jlyJi ij^i 

ik^U A^ju SjI Ij L|jl Lzjlyii^ 1^1 jUj ZsU^ '»? 

(^_SL*iiJ ^L=:j!1i t_C-iil yLijj!!! Sr^j£ cr= 

Uj IjJLsr^ JLLs i _^ Ui ■\i ' 

a]j ij^ jJkJb ~ U jLs^I ^^jWt=i-3!j 

^ ^JuJIj o A_j*fc*JU 4j-i*»<^J *W!j (•■‘^^ 

L4w^ Ijl Lili JLJ I—« ,yJa_kJ\ ^^’■^ J^ 

AjUUiS- *^j I— 4-J I—?0^y* 

IJI A«!T dj 1 A 

lAjlij B 1 ^ 

aJ Jl£i JlJUJI; ^LiLJl ij.^ ^ • — ^1' 

L^ JiljJb L^llz^li 

t,j;t ^ y=3Ui ^!;> >H/^ ^ j^i; 

y •! l,pA]« i ^^* 

* nfod At^Uatil^ . 

> RetA ixA/ « 

3 lVbipij'^ts. 3i . 

* E«iul 
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J’ >ni^' “j" -^’jV 

u-jSUilj *Ji ^ j-i A— jUrf 4X4J 

- 1 IjLij 3J! jt-i-Iar" oji <L^ jjjK jll 

Jp1 J\a Ui iii-Jli t-jy^ i:J-* 

LjJJI 4^ La M J JtiLj 

Wj Vj ^ Wj ^ M 

Lijli A^l»i j*l,w^Sl iJ Ijtili 1 Li 

J*Lc51 Jilt i oaJ 

l>! i«] ^ ^ ^1^ U1 

|V"^ cf* V 

l^U^ L<*X^ 3,iid^ 

I_^4^ L*j1 i^J*'* ij^ ^ 

LJjX^l\ U^\ ^ 

*1j«* cy^jiK+Jt iJ ijwLiJIj iUi^iyi .^jBuJIiji Xjg^LJl 
JI 3 L* kSj^ 

wa tJL-jif J Ji-Jw 

■u/j^ il iaLijJt L^^j. -T h.\ .,^ fc. 

^__^!fi liJ^J ^ — jlLiS^Sl J!j Lfc^l 


^ I^hupi ^ 

’ Cod, * 
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3 iJji**31 1 jli Laj'l 111* 

jJ i._iij^-^^j J\*mij 'U^SJ i_Jt^l^l A_ilili 


li^ J Jl J^ J^ 
k^^'ij Jsjjt-t y' Jli 1 a* >4 wSiLs^ lit ^ J^ 

JJU^l iijjl jJjJ Ji—J J^ U1 

\j ^ 3 ^ wij^i ^ 3 UL^I^ 


4_C’ ^ k-V^ ^ 

iii ji ^u] jiiiu 4 Jj^" ^ 

Jj^_ JU kj/= UJ Jl si* ^ 1^* 4i V 

^li L^-2^ ^’P k~4-alj i; 


^»j1j ^^^31 aI Ai^r. 


oJi 


._£_1 liJ_ I jl ;-;l Jl-^ ^ 


af'} 


'*J1 




J, ^^olj 1, l: 


> ■' 

iJ3, 


Jji ii.r>4A—^ Ipj ti^;Jyj X*i^j-iJl 


JLJl l-p kik 


UUJ 




h J='‘^^ ij^' ^ 

-1.-UJLS1 jJU li y-=!) cir^: 3 ’ii c-'^ u'j f’^' L>^' 

JjJlr il 3 1 a* A*J JjiJ o Ifj 

!f L* h 


1 AJd 3 ^ ? 

^ ? 

» Cod. 

^ Rcltd r 
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yil—l? ^ jluijrlj ijlii L—'W^I 

L* j^Jie ^ ^ iJ-^ iirO 

^ -~ li^iJ l__4 L^iJ ^l>_'4 Lwjft L-v ^^ikiZJ^4i 


l:i,'1_Ll=;-1 ^ 

li^jj ^UJi d 


J— jl_J ^tJ!>jtfJl] ^ ^ A ,!^ " ^ 

i»i^-^'*j <bj r 

j:U3\ J15 



i * i 1 tj cLi-r (i’*” *r? 

Ujli li-Ji 4 -JJlI^ ipLa *iiU^ 

^ B ^ ^LJjj ^ iti^j IkXIjJ' 

J jl pA LiJi^! A^\. yxsij tJUi^ 

AjX-uJ^ 1jxLJ=L^\ i-^ jlj V* 

tlaillj JtiO (*y4^ 

•iv^ (*¥J7^J *vW i:;^ (*i?r'V 

lJJ(^ Jq (i;^* di^t ^ 

jy*^ d i^j * ^ 4 

iX aLj ,j^ J_J* Jir^^ "UjIi L&^U iJ^yi 


' Read JlkI^ . 
* H«ul ^xij F 


1 Add 

/ 
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w wjTLi=-^U 

^1 ‘m ^r'^t . V^i i a J 1 ^ 11 n 4] 1 j jjajJ^j. 

^ ^^t\ aIJ^^ ^1__jSjI lil;5 ^ 1 ^-^/ 

Ai-Li.4 JJ L* A a A«j jJUll ^ Asij JLsr* 

- e ^ S '•-—^ frjLJU 

A-iJjl ii* Zj^t i_^;jki (_£_J1 j ii=—ijj jli 4i-J^j 

?j1*J ^jj^* 

t/mUl ^ J*A-j^ ZlX^i L&bj LiJ ^Ji 1^1 Uf y^lj*J 
^ASj (jLi ^ Jl» A_Jjli_i^ iXl:-^ 

- g-^« JU Iic^JsIb J-ti *1 ^^jilLsJl 

tZj;U:i!1j ^jt-JajI .j]Li:i^-S tM/ tJfJ^ 

JUJI.- ^13 LjlJil tijCfi^ ij.4^ ''r^* l,.?^'^ 

i-jJ*. V tjUjj iJrfi 

JsA^jJl iJ_j 1 AiA 3j t * ~.Ht J* 

JjJ 4^^ liT* 

j* JJLjIj.^ A^kXs-^ ^4 A**i^ ^ 

H ^ *j^j *=rj 

^J^ L:^U- S ^ ykjl 

i^ k,L-^U U~~^ t J..Vi . *1 ^ ^Ji f j ' n ^ 

‘ Cod. , 


l.b.4.«K im. 


7 
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L,-=F^V^ liiJJb K' . J I kiJJ! 

JU ^ liiJJlj liidJI 

Is-illi'j cJ^ -U^l ^1 

J 3^ lUUJIj AiiUJb ll£ MaiJIj 

jJlCjj ^LCj Ut ^^XJj i^ J^ ^ 

uVV ^ ii,*^Ji Aw-ij JU L< ^jjOj 

Ijl U jl iai] U ^ j' 

1* * ~ .i m j O ^liLU U^Uj IuJIa^j liijl^ ^ 

Uil^ <-kJJI; Jt ^ 

c;^ Wj Lj^^j ^s“*T?^ lii-Ut 
Ijk^j liiJJ! 

J^^LS ^^_jlu=au^ I^J ijLe 

l%«(! 3 j %i^M,Ej k-Zr-jL^A-^ J_S\ a4,z^s lajJiJl iil-ij 

^ni L^ ^j_J ^‘Cu i-JirlaJ 

'>i s*-iO [J i^'ji ji3ji*j u_fJ ^*l--*jj[ jUii Likjl L^ Lj^I 

liT* ^^r^ c7^ (—^ J^t 1^ *A* JUlj 

ii^ui iiiJi ^ ^jj), aiji j^t 

^li 1.^ ^ i/^ J^ 

**?*“* J^ LJ^ji i^ l^oa AJ ^1 ^jxJI IjL^ 
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A*j — 'f^ \,yia1j;_S1^ tj 

U=i)l ^U Jl 13^ 

«^L-j Ia _i3^ LZjl^^tnJI iJ ^ U^K u 

^*Ai L* 1^ liJ^l^S ,^1 ^ ~ 1™!^— 

jjUj 3 i^\kii\ L uXj 

lj>\juf^j ^ +-o ^i^l—fcij 1 'i-iJ- 


V^j Vjjj W^-r'j V^j VMj 

o jl ;S ^ ‘ ■ * 

wJUil J-^ l-L^ ^\ ^ji 

n^Jrfjil iJ^ ty'*' '“-r''^ lird'^ 

^^\ L-^Ll,* iiiJll 

J U^ *LAi* If 4 j^J:^ (aJJ^ ^ ss'^' L5^ 

C-Cli IjkA ^4 l^y ^ iLZJ^liJJ^ 

Jo 4JLL11 iI*'^^^ ij^ 

^ \j iA—ilj ^s^ ^jy^ 

Zjjiuw ii jJ^ ii— \*j^ L^'"i5jf-tf^ 

C^ V ijJLjJl 

Ly^^ sJi Lili^ IjyJAj" ^J^*^h 


' R«il J< 4 


= C«d, iU^AA 4 
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4Jl^Vi 1 1 jji jJ ^ J^ U 

U-CL«I^ ^ iAA *—-ye jJ 

U., jS\ JJ?\j ^.SiJ-isj ^jLj 

cr=-r^^ JW' ^ 

(i_i^r«. T^ cTS^^ C>^ A«I^^ L« *\jl\ ^ 

^\ lyj ^aJ 

^ •t-iJJ^ *Jv^ 

i^j ss^j ^ ^ ^ i-’oJ *-i1 ^l—:.ac;^ 

\^ i«UJt ^ ^ ^ A,«lji!t 

<—y*£ Aj\ 

CT^ *—^-2-5^ <uXjc1 

Un^^lirj lyK ^ ^ A».^j ^ir^ 

jJ^^V V v^l^ V 

^ ^ c>y^ V^'r* (*W ^ s? 

»j ‘Ul^^ o ^J^J j^L= JUj o ^U\ 

^A—A l^y—' ^ s ^ 

IaA Ji« 'v-J 4^li J^ ^ ^ (^SiAli\ 

J-^j cT* J^ ^iT* t-k-^ ‘"J^k *— 

*lc^ 4J (JLj ^ jl fc^^acU! a^A_l^ cJ^^ cT* 
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jUi V I** wjC«»«!) < ^im^AzJVj 

y^fS A«C^^lc L« ^cli^ Jf^ .l Ai. J ! ^yA^y ^ AmiI 

»^i—I t ’‘y^yy^!^ Aj<«-» ^ 

A.^ «lU^j *- * ^3 <—C .1^ «i^ 

^IS Si^y 1a^ Ji 

j 1^ yar J-iiil3 ^ <-r^j J^y *'^- 

c^^y 

^JjtiJl Oj Ai|^ »-i ijy^ VS^^ 

^U; aJJI Jy ysT I^J Jj^y J:r^ L«0^ 

^llJ! Jy Ali-«^ iliJAU ^UjaU^ e;-^ 

* JiiAs i>s. ^ ^Jisj Uj ♦ Z>-L* \jj^\ Ub 

^jJJLj^ AlyJ 4 bj 

^y^\ ^-l y J j J^\ ^jy*- J( J^ 

^JS\ jJLi \t\j 4^^ <iMl -c* lj *t4!\ 

^iJl^ Z_JL^ L-ukU 1 a—A ^ a-a-* JU y ‘^y^ 

Jy ^ ^ ^Vi gU^ jjXiJU lyjlt 

* VcTM uf Ra’bcb: let Mnghiii <rf Ihn Htfbiin (1302). ii. 33; and Mufafjal, 
i 008. 

* Sonli xxrrii, 103. 

* Vcrwof Imnt’ul-^aM: Ahlw. 147, 27. 

* Stmb iii, 41. 
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^ J-iili Jjj j^LLII 

^ Ir^l WV: OJ-^^ ^ J^ AJ^\ 

ijs^ .j^ j-*«i JJl^ JLij iiTj 

Lijii yjij 4]>J«M/l2tj Lyi:*?® iJ^-j, 

(ju iuki u« ^uj-j (J^ 1 -^jILj ^ 

j* \,J^ tZJji*i.s«wj1 *ii_L:_E^1 Ij^ 

^Iw Aj.. ^- . 1 ^j A^y^\ 

o 3f liiiil i4 Uil J ^ tIL'lL:i.1[ cjCj^ 

*_^jSl *ijjj U L-^^J ^UaS^ 1^ ij^i (Js=?^j 

'*J ^ ^ 

J * " * ■ ; ^ -iJ Sj j^jUaIIj jjji-*i1 

W J^ aJHisLl lljt^j \jIJ- 4jijijj jo^ ^ 

^ilLLl\ LS^ ■4 Lw* 51 .— y^ 4 t— ^ ^-w 

^ U JUiytj ^1 ^ 4 SUlc JiJ 

JLL U! J^jijf^ ju ‘S\ ZL^\ ^U4 

ur^j (4^> ^^-CvTLJ' |^i*«J o ^ Jlij Jw* 

JLkj yi\lr t_Ci J ZrLfc^! I— 4j ijlLs jUt 

' ILuad ilijJ (_/^j . 

* f Perhapi {Himwiliafli, Mal^. 3S), 

* Beail ^Jj - 

* End « _r j . 

ki_ 
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iJ-Ji jj-^^ JJJ Ul 

cT* ‘^jj^ ^r^ 

ij'^ AiJ iJjUi £^\ J^j 

o JJJ 3fj jiU^ji JjLJ Uj'ij JU^j jXjj 

fJj cr-^ -MJ 

^3f JUJ^ v’ c?j^- J ^- 

J-iili Jk^ Li-lj lljU AJjSi.^ t jjj l*f 

a!Uj/j, J.J ^ j] dil 

(^_lCJ^ dL^LispiJ 

J-^1 ^'j Lf' 

j^k ^ J-=rj 

J*J U Oj'jill JUi djL^ <S 

1 ^ -~- i^JkSKi i^iJl lii—i 

IjjJJl lZ*:!^^ ^pjJ d4iiii hHt jj£^l LiUijltl 

wiJU L*iz_LJl 1^1^ o ajUL* 

Ikfirl i_S^L.' ^ 

i:;J^ i=>^ kir^* ^ *h^ t^r* 

ijU ji+Ax^ib llLi 

J-S\^l LZ/Ul ^!bii.U ^ ^'j d^iLsil j•*ill 

i^<Jj J^j J^Uj ^li—* (-Caj 


* I^hjiip6 k_^J 
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^ ^ ^ ^>11 ^UJ^j 

^ * ■ g U '.n J'i J Uilj- 

^ytJ ^ ^ ^^Js±j !11 !Jj 1 

^ ^\ajlS L^ |«Jb ijj^U *'LLu 

^ a liilll ^ ^\ ^ V'^Ij 

^UA\ bb !fl Jl^ ^ ^ ^1 J^\ ^ 

lii Jj5-1 4—l^_CSj Jirf 4JL.^iIbjl S3 *1^1 

Jj_r ^Jl A*J JJ ^ by ^4 ijls 

AiJlJ ^ ijijj ^ rt ^ ij^J-taj 

i-ibXf AJli laiij 4SaiJ <t£Li 4^Lae^ /isf^ 

b hVu ^ tiii 

^liA jjLj M b A^ i^'ljiJl 1^1 Jb ijj 

*jSJl iAsS^ \ ^ AcUJ^I a V *lj ^UaiJ^ ^ly UK 

Jb ^ JjU u yl Jb a jjl jJb f^j_:j 

Jli ia*jJ.1 li^ ^ JIj ^jS i^^Ls 

iis^ ^ ^5=^ i^jb 

f^UJ J_^j JlJ ^ i_J^^ yj U 

^Ljj_j JU. ^L_Sy«i< ^jLy ^ji^\ Jbj ^L^j«i*11 

^ J^ ly^d-AJ ^1 liT^ 

4_5UU- ^jJa^uil b—jbu^ i_iLit Uijli bl (.IJ^ 

Ay^jlirl ,|^ ^^ysjJLr iJl ^ll=^t Ju***; yl Jii 
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^ ZJJ\ 2JA\ Jjiil LJU 4 J£ 

llJU^ y \JJ\^ J J\i\ ^ 

jLuiJl o ^ ^ 7 f '* ^ A. ~ '^--^ 

7J4 ^ UA AJjjj ^ U Ju 

! hLJLJ ^yL^tJl L^r 1—? L* 

j\ Jj t^il ^1 tr^ ^ 

^ ^3f^jsLt Ji^ - .H, ^ Oj* pZjl ^ 

i-iiL^ ^I^JL_LJ15 AJj ^ii£Jv< ti 

A ■ ^ 1 L*.' ^ ^ <iJ^;t'^ t-jlsJ 

kifj ^ iC.^^* A-J ^Jt L_H-iXJ^ 

4J'l ^Li^ {I) i* *■ '.'■ jJkj 3fl* ty^rr^ Av L* 

kif^J ^J} Jjji Jdi ^Ai Ai:. 

^h-aJV J ijrAA^i-uJi Ijlxij J 

4aU!U J-£:-iJlj i-jUJ^^ 

LfjljkJU V*^'j I' 

U*3 J 

'2^J ^ ^ ‘li ^ j’j!j tir" ^ ^ 

^_i-JL*.<j djU^j djlihaj- L^-Lf i3~!j 


iaj IjAi 


“• rtrlmpa 


iiJi. 
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i, 1 n^ T j ^nii AiiiJ sZ^li'- 

llT* ii'“^* 

V*( ^LyLk^ tiT^ llT* 4jiii(«J i js-- - ^ jirfl 

1-'^’ *^V 

J j^’j 

[J 1*' ^ ^ J^ U^ A*Lf 

j*^j 1^ ^'j tj^ U^l^l 

U JSj JjiXJ\. j^U JjL?. 

U^ Ij^jIjuJ J*^j J*j ti jX)jj 'a* M 

[* ~* l*-^vfc-)U/* liijij 

^ " - ^ ~^ si-''(;/li U-^ J ^K*J J^iij J^* J^ 

JjJl UU L^UJfl ^ ^U 115.. ^ 

Ln 1 ,C 1 -? J^j l^t^j l^rfU-j\jl i_i^,*+!l1j 

11?—^ ^ ~ t ^ll <JW^* J^’* ^ 

^.u-1 jjU u y iiu y i^ j uu - 
J^ J-T JjJ lliji J^1 *i jiu#*il ^1 

\!r^ kj=^ n-* ^ V-» 

u_^ u^iLix J JjU U i_Cjj ^ ^j\ t*/U 

J-Lac’ J c;-^ 1J1 lli li ^ iiuUl 

j'^1 ^jW U^ UU ^ J-4^ U 


1 Ptfirhaps » 
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hjU\ -i^y V J-=r’-i 

wU; 1 ^ V 

li^ 1—yii*3^ nji yj^ y* ^-'^ v 

y 4i^ ^ ^ (*/? 

■f~irtii-7^~ y Vr^v ^jijii^! ^yiiiE^ 1 ah*'*lj^ 

U ^'jjI 3 Jx ,^y^l ^ er^ U k*J 

l-.-^ U yLsi Ji UjAs- JIj ^ 3 y Jjj^ 

ytjl Ji y , yS-f' sX:tlj)i ^Ij. Lrij LiJb iJJl y 

4jj^ U 4>ar1j ij\ ,.^1J U ^yjl Jj-lj Ap-'j 
wCUr^l J tV J7*^ 

^yU Vjli- sJ jLLX-^ UjsU ^UjIj 

)^\J\ ^tid JJU J^ 

jdd\j\ 4i ^u ju ^yUj dj y ^ L* 

Jl5j J^ ^ i:;;y-^ W^ y ^ 

i_Sll 3jt\Xl.\ t_iys^'j <__sy ^y3l i^bs dJ 

jji; ju w yjj Ljyuy^ >*5 y^ 

u '^j i:." r^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ (juu yiS.T ^u iW' ^ 


I C^ ii> "j » 

3 Be^ «- « 

^-' ’■ 
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cT^ ^\i 

^ ^ ^ ^3 *i.sJLA« t-**-*^ « jJ v-w I 

o^’ (^ ‘J aJI-! L. J ^l^Jl _^i 

•»>i}' ^ U, J-.U J^Jl U^i, 

^ '■“ vP '-rJ-'j->l»x li ^1 <-r^ f4^ 

^J '.' ' jf^- ^ ^ A -a-» JLstt^t ^ jk».1 

^ U^3 JUajI J«£jJ\ 

^ 4—Oi i—X_L4J ii) ^ laiUl 

cT* ^ '^3 ^-/“^ ci^ j aJl^ —-» 

jL-iJJ J-S>A .> A:r^l-L 

*'T ^l 3 iaLk^ L C ! ^% 

4-XJ j jU aj^ JLk-iJ! J^ jpt ^ 

^ *Ly-ft.&Jl, *^Ulx!f ^ 1 ^ ;J1 1a^ 

cr^5 ^ ^<^3^3 ^ r^j3^ yj^ ^^33 

4.i;bLX!1, <LUi^l >^yj I«-»^ U! ji-^lj 

lAJuli 

uJCi^ J J51 4-U aJ^ j U JCl^ wXjIs-1 

o Ai^\ ^Jt*2\ Air Lsjsl ^ 

•'■r'**^ cT* A—L»w* ^ Jjgj 

‘ Read 

* Read Juti. 
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LUIjJl 

Aijli Ai-Xfli u_CJ j aJlc ^^ 

^ ^3^3 ^ tJ-^*^ J-* la-cLiJ i^^ J x a \y 

Loj^ aJ ^ ^ Vii^^ j^^A-LiJ\ v_jlj ^ 

Am*jSl^ jyi^\ A.^iW ■ yVi.I\ 

ji^ ^ iuVi a! iSAy*^ Ji^\ <jjj^ ui 

^3=r3 cr* ^r^y' Jcj: *Ss ^ 

xJJ ^AA AjJlai’Uji a! I U^Ur ^ 

jLJlJI^ ^s.*»i\]f A-^1 ijlc ^ cT 

jJij a 1^ eJ3 J ci;.^ Ji^' c/* *—XJlliJt^ 

j^Xj AjX Aj !?W*^ A-ki. «.i y-* 

^ c;^ t* 

^;;^ jjLc ^yiiLlJ A^ 

j\j^1\ ^U ^ Ak^U^ *aaJX^ <^b ^ iyDt 

LjI*^1 ^^A>» AaJ^ •-S ^ ; ? cT* ^ 

Uj ^yJA-a!^ jA*!\ Uj A1£ 

J-LJj AA-i-RJI ^ aK 1.^ 

^ Ri6sd • 

• Cod* • 

^ Cod* ■ 
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J^\ Ujy^ Ju^ 4U\ 

lAi cJ^ tJ^An zJ) 

. \ . «> < »i^ y->^ ^LaA^ ^ < * “ J ~ \** 

U i3.i:>-^ J J^ <L^\ aA-i ^ UJ 

wo!^ ^ ^•fd^ c-Xi j cT^aJ Vii-Jj 

^dyU^ v„ 5 *rr^ c.*^ -T:?^ 

»_j^—a.--4H A_^LJ^ cT* 0>r^?^ aIa!^ 

^ J^J jX^,-,*J 1 

^ ** ^jj >111** »*£Aj J *■ — aJJ) 

ciaJiJ J\J ^UjLs)i A.J^\a -..2 ^ 

ii-i ia!^ JU dJ^yi ,^5“—^ yj—i 

Cmi.^j*']\ u. * ^^z- a3^ Amj 4 J 

t w»« ^AA A^l^jj 

O j*^^ ^aUxi ^ jJjj |•AiAJ1^ 

CTA■« »»i!^^ A^ A>4J ^ t».i? y A-!^ t^A^Jt 

1 Jl5 ^ ^ c;^ ,^ 5 *^ 

A.J jU U A^ Aa-.*^\ Uj wtJA».j OLs 

^^’1 Ij^ 

^^ ^» «fipJ ii^ y «■< ^^ 4 , J Ui * -a ^ A y 1 \a_A g • -j 

u-i}3 cr* ,^' cr-i' ^ 

>-^a 5^ AcUsJt ^ 

U J^ *-d^r^ i:r-^l^ JiLl 

jy’j ^aLJ 
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Dii^us^ton betweitn Matta Yukits of Daih Kcnna, 
THE Philosopher* anh Auu Sa'Io al-STrafI. 

Said Abu HuyrUn: I meEtioucd to the vizier u diaciiseion 
that took place in the salon of the vizier Abul Path ol-Fa^ 
I bn Ja'far Ibn al-Furot between Abii Sa'ld al-Sirafi and 
Abu Bkhr 3£atta. My account of it was only an abridgment^ 
but the vizier told me to write it out in its entirety* For, 
he fioid, not a w'ord ought to be lost of a dUcus^ioii which 
took phiee in so uohible an uesembly, between two auch 
ftavanta and in the presence of so inajiy nniinent men. 
Every sally should be preserved: uo sentence neglected, 
1 therefore wrote it out at length. Abii Saild w'us my 
authority for portions of the narrative: und 'AH Ibn ‘Isa, 
gruTumarian uud devotee, narnilcd it at length, as follows i'¬ 
ll! the year 320, when the ealou usscinblcd, a salon 
ttiutjiming ol-KlmlidT, Ibn LiUIkhsliid, al-Kindf, Abu Bishr'a 
son, Ibn BabSh, Aha 'Amr Kudamah Ibn Ja^far, id-i!uhrT, 
"All Ibii Msil Ibn al-Jurmh, Abu Firiis, Ihti Pashid, 
Ibn ‘Abd ftl-'Azii! al-Hsiritiimi, Ibu Yahyn al-'Alawi, tbe 
ambassailor of Ibn Tughj from Egypt, id - Marzubani, 
comptmiou of tbe bamanidi?, th-o vizier Ibn nl ■ Fumt 
atblressed them oa follows:— 

I desire aotneone to come forward ond debate with Jlnlta 
(^latthew^) on the subject of Logie* He declarra that it is 
impossible to know wbat ia correct from what is lacor^t, 
truth from falsehood, right from wrong, proof from sopliism, 
doubt from certainty , except by Our command of login, our 
control of the system eslabliehed and detinecl by its author, 
and our acquaintance through him with its doctrincSr 

A general silence ensned. Presently Ibn Funit aaidT 
Surelv tJiere must be someone here who can meet him, and 
arguig with him refute his view, 1 reg^ you os seas of 
knowledge, champions of our religion nnd its followers, lampo 
to guide the seeker after truth. Why, then, this hesitation 
und alarm ? 

Abu Sa^id al-SimfT raised his head find said: Vizier, 
The knowledge that is stored in tbe breast is 


excuse ns. 
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diifcrent from that which Is to be displayed befaro snah ati 
utcsemblv, where there arc Ihteum^ cor?, and guzing eyes, 
and stubborn minds, and critical spirits. Their presenee 
Dcuanonii anxiet_v^ and anxiety numba the energy : it 
produces sbarue> und shame presages defeat. To oomc 
forn'urd an chumpioa in a crowded aaseinbiy is not lilto 
baring a wrestling bout on u pri^utc field. 

Ibn ul-Furat said; You are tbe imm for it, Abu Su^id. 
Making excuse for others, you are bound to defend yourself. 
And the credit oi your defence of yourself w'lll redound to 
the whole audience, 

Abii Sa'Td r To disobey the orders of the vizier is u 
disgrace, and to decline to follow his ad\ico shows inch* 
natiou towards failing in dot)' towards him, God grtmi 
that our foot slip not, and wc pray of Him good guidance, 
and help In peace and war. Then turning towards 3[atthew 
ho said: Tell mo what you mean by Logie: for when we 
understand }'oar meaning, onr discussion as to its rights and 
wrongs, which arc to he severally accepted and rejected, will 
follow proper lines und paths on which there is mutual 
ugreemeiiit, 

Jlatthew: I understand by Logic an instrument whereby 
sound speech is Icnown from unsound, and wrong sense fram 
right: like a bulance, for thereby 1 know overweight from 
underweight, and what rises from what siuks, 

Abu Sa^rd: You arc minftoken; for sound speech is known 
from unsound by reason, if we investigate with reason. Say 
you know the overweight from tho underweight by the 
balance, whence are yon to know whether what is weighed 
is iron, gold, copper, or lead? And I find you, after 
knowing the Avelght, ncoding to know the substance of what 
is weighed, it? value, and a number of other qualities which 
it would take long to enumerate.^ And this being so/ tho 
weight on which you insist, and which you are so uusioua to 
know precisely, wUI benefit j^ou only a little, and on ono 
pointy whereas many points reranin ; as the poet says, 


" You Irnve kept ono thing, but let many thinga ghp/' 
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Moreover, u jjuiht hen? liiii fSCiiped 3'Ou. Xot Lvervthuig 
in the world udmit!;* ul being' weighed. For MTne things dry 
metifiiire is employi’d, for others lineal Tnousnrf?, for others 
surfuoe measure, for others rough estimate And if tlus be 
so with visible bodies, it is also the ense with noumeim that 
arc the product of reasoning i for tlie senses are the shadow 
of mtelligencesj which they imitate, sometitiies at a distance, 
sumetirnes nearer, retaining all the time their resemblance 
uud bLiiiihirit V, 

But leaving this. If Logic be tlie inTention of a Greek 
made in the Greek bng^ge and ueoording to Greek eoii- 
voations, and according to the descriptions and symbols 
which Greeks understood, whence doea it foUuw that the 
Turks, ludiuiiH, ihirsians, aiitl Arabs should attend to it, nnd 
make it umpire to decide for them or against them, and 
judge between them, so that fhe^' must accept what it attests 
and repudiate what it disapproves S' 

Matthew: Tliis follows because Logic is the iHscussiou of 
{iccidcnts apprehended by the reason, and ideas comprehended 
thereby, and the investigation of thoughts that occur, and 
notions that enter the mind; now in matters apprehended 
bv tlie intellect all men are alike, m for example four and 
four are eight with all nations, and ao on. 

Abu Sa'Idj If what is sought by the reason and expressed 
by words with all their various divisions and divert, paths 
could be reduced to the obvioiuiness of the proposition "Four 
and four make eight,” there would be no difference of opinion, 
but immediate agreements But this is not so* TTour example 
is misleading, and it ia usual with you to imsl'Cud in that 
But let UB d^p this aliso. If the accidents that ure apprehended 
bv the intellect and the nolione that are comprehended can 
only be attained bj' langunge, which embraces nouns^ verbs, 
and 'particles, is not knowledge of language indispensable 

Matthew: Yes. 

Abu StiT^d: You are wrong; in answer to auch a question 
you nhoiiJd §uj' “Aye." 

Matthew: " Ave”; I am prepared to accept yonr authority 
on Such a point. 

J.m.ji.a. l&OA. » 
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Abu Sa'Td: CDiiseqtiently you lire mviling us, not to study 
Logic^ but to leom tho Greek luiiguago. Sow yem do not 
know Greek youreedt; how, thou, con you ask us to study 
a language of whicli you arc not master ? A Iiiiignaga too 
that bits pcrislied long smee, whose speakers arc dead, and 
those extinct who used to converse in it, and undcratiind 
each other's mtcixLlous by its indoxiona^ True, you trunGlate 
from the Syriac: but what do you say of idooa that arc 
travesdied by tninsference from Greek to unotlier language. 
S}tLkj; and then from that languiigeto another, Arabic? 

^latthew; Although tlie Greeks have perkhed with their 
Iiuiguage, still the translation baa preserved the intentions of 
the writcTS, givHng their sonsOs and conveying the genuine 
truth. 

Abu Said : If we greul that tho translation is veracious 
and not fiiUacJous, Htraight and not crooked, literal find not 
free, tiiiit it is neither confused nor inacciuJute, has omitted 
nothing und added nothing, has not ultored the order, has 
not mumd the eense of the general and the special, or 
indeed of ttie most special and the most gcneml—n thing 
which is impossible, which the nature of language and the 
character of ideas do not permit,—your next point would 
appear to be that there is no evidence save the intoUeets of 
the Greeks, no duiiiunstration. i?nvc what they invented, and 
no verity save what they brought to light. 

^latthcw: Xo, Bat they among all nations were (be 
nutiou that nppHed ihemselve^i to philosophy, and to the 
iiiVGStigutiou of the exterior und interior of this science, and 
til all that appertains to it or branches off from it. And to 
tlicir great piiiis we owo all that hua come to light, been 
propagated, been circuUited, or made progress of all apecics 
of science ftnd all forms of art. We can hnd this to hold 
good of no other nation. ^ 

Abu Su'id: You are in error; you hold a brief, and your 
judgment is partial. Knowledge is sown brooileast in the 
world, whence a poet saya 

** Knowledge in tho world k spread, 

To it is the wise man sped "; 
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iind so, too, urc the urU aca-ttcreii over all wbo ure on tLe 
face of the Barth. Hence Bome science predominalea m one 
place rather thim another, and Bome art prevails in one 
rc^on mther than another. This is clear, and to ndd n word 
about it would ho Kuperduous. Neveriholess, your statcmonl 
would onlv be correct and vour claim conceded, if Greece had 
been known to out of all nations absolute lufiiUibiUty, 

tm nnfaUen nature, and a structure unlike that of other men, 
ao that if they udshed to err they would have been unable to 
do so, had they desired to make a false statement they could 
not, and if the Bhtchimh liad descended upon them and God 
taken them specially under His charge, and error washed ite 
hands of them, the virtues clung to their roots and their 
branches, nod the fled from their substance and their 
veins. Hut it would be ignorance for uuyoae to suppose 
this about them, and fanaticism for anyone to ckim it for 
them. No, they rt^-'icnibled other nations, sometimefl going 
right, aometimes wrong, eH^metimes spenking the truth, 
i^ometimes speaking false, aouietimeii doing well, someLimes 
budlv. Nor was the whole of Greece the author of the 
Logic, but one pirticular man, who took from hk prede¬ 
cessors, just as his successors took from him; his authority 
is not over all mankind, nor over the great multitude, for 
indeed be lias opponents both among hU own people and 
others, iloreovcr, diflerence in opinion and sentiment, 
diaoujssion, ijucstioning, and answering are inborn and 
nutnrol, so how can a nmn produce anj'thing whereby an 
end can be put to this diswnsion, or whereby it could be 
rooted out of natim-, or seriously affected? It cannot be: 
the thing h impossible. The world reituims after his Logic 
sis it wm before Iuh Logit- Eesigu yoarselT, therefore, tu 
dispense with the unattainable, since such a thing ia wanting 
in the creation nod nature of things. If, therefore, you were 
to empty your mind of other iHnga and devote your attention 
to the study of the Jangimge in which yon are con versing 
and dkpntiiig vnth us, and instruct your friends in words 
which the speakers of that language can understand, and 
interpret the books of the Greeks in the style of those who 
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know that liinguage, you would learn that yon. cun di^i|>cii 9 e! 
With tho ideas of the Greeks as woU jis 3^ou cun dispense with 
the biiguiigc of the Greeks, And here is u question r I>i> 
3‘ou hold that pcople^s intalligences are different, and that 
their shares therein ate imeqnul P 

Matthew: Yes, 

Abu Sa‘ld: Is that dlfferenee and inequality' nuturul or 
acquired P 

Matthew : NotuniL 

Abil Sa^Td: How, then, can there be unytliing herein 
whereby u laitui-uL difference und an origiiiul uiequiilit_v euu 
1)0 ronjoved P 

Matthew: This point has aiteudy' been meutioiied m your 
previous diseouTsc. 

Abil Sa*ld: Then did you furnish it \^nth a oalisfactuty' 
answer and a perspicuous explanation P—ITowevori leave 
this. 1 will ask you about a single particle which is much 
used in the language of the Arabs, and whose eenses are 
dUrtiugiiishe<l by intelligent persons. Do y'ou, tlicii, extract 
its senses from the Logic of Aristotle, of which you bouut so 
much, and on which you by so much stress. The particle 
18 ifdff (' and 'J: what arc ita rules P How should it he used P 
Has it one sense or many P 

Matthew u*us bewildered, and said: This j,s Graoniuir, 
and of Graminur I have made no study : for the Logicbn 
has no need of GrumuiaTj whereas the Otunimarian does 
need Logic; since Logic enquires into the sense, whereas 
Grammar enquires into the sound. II, therefore, the 
Logician comes across the sound, it uccideutal, and it is 
likewise accidental if the GnmunuThm comes across the 
scDse, Now the sense is more exalted than the sound, and 
the sound humbler than the sense^ 

Abu Sa'id: You are wrong. Logic, gnmimur, sound, 
correct expressioii, correct inflexion, statement, narration, 
predication, interrogation, request, deaire,.exhortation, in¬ 
vocation, appcHution, and petition, all belong to the same 
region hy virtue of simibrity'^ and resembbncc. For 
example, if a man wore to say "Zaid uttered the truth, but 
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<lid not speak the truth,” or “ spoke what was indecent, 
but did not say what wzis indecent,” or *‘ expressed himself 
correctly, but did not speuk correctly,” or “made his meaning 
clear, but did not make it perspicuous,” or “ enounced his 
business, but did not utter it,” or ” stated, but did not 
predicate,” he would in each case be talking nonsense, 
contradicting himself, misusing language, employing his 
power of utterance in a manner not certified by his reason 
or the reason of others. Grammar, then, is Logic, only 
abstracted from the Arabic language, and Ix>gic is Grammar, 
only rendered intelligible by language. The difference 
between sound and sense is only that sound is natural and 
sense intelligible, and for this reason sound is for ever 
perishing, obliterating nature’s footsteps with other footsteps 
of nature, whereas sense is permanent through time, the 
recipient of the sense being reason, which is di>'ine, whereas 
the matter of sound is earthy, and all that is of the earth 
dissolves. And thus it comes that you arc left without 
a name for your art which you profess, and the Organon 
of which vou arc so proud, unless you can borrow one from 
tlie Arabic langxiage, which indeed you are to some extent 
allowed to do. 

If, then, vou cannot do without a little of the language 
for the sake of J'our translation, no more can you dispense 
with a great deal of it in order to make your translation 
precise, in order to inspire confidence, and in order to escape 
error, which will otherwise molest you. 

^[atthew: It is sufficient for me to know out of your 
language the noun, the verb, and the particle; with that 
mucli I can make shift in expressing ideiis which the Greeks 
have polished for me, 

Abu Su‘id: You are wrong. About these uouus, verbs, 
and jxirticles you have to know how to employ them and 
armnge them ’in the order which the spiers of the 
language instinytively approve, and also you need to know 
the vocalization of these nouns, verbs, and particles, for 
error and corruption of the vowels are as bud us the same in 
the case of the consonants. ^Vnd this is a subject neglected 
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by yotij yotir fripiids, and your aasociafca, aUhough tlierp 
b a myaten" involved of Tvliich you have no inldiug, and 
which has never dawned on your intellect. Tlmt is^ that 
you ought to know that no one languago exactly corresponds 
with another language in ull respectSj or has conterminous 
properties in its nouns, verbs, and particles, in ita mode of 
compositiun, arrangement, employnjent of metaphor anti of 
exact expression, dupliottion aud siiuplificatioEL, copionaness, 
povertj’’, verse, prose, rliynie, metre, tendency, and other 
things too numerous to mention. 2Cow no one, I fancy, will 
object to this judgment, or question its con-octacss, at least 
no one who relics on any fragment of intelligenoe or morticl 
of justice. How, then, can yon rely on any work which 
you know only by transhition, after thb account ? (Jti tho 
contiun^ you require to know the Arabic language much 
more than the Greek ideas, albeit the idea 3 are not Greek 
or Indian, just as tho lunguagos ^ are not Porsitm, Artibic, or 
Turkish, ffotwitbatauding, 3 ’ou assert that tho essence of 
the ideas b in intelligence, study, and Tedcction, and then 
nothing remain.-^ but u^mg correct hiiigunge. MThy, tiieu, 
do you despise the Arabic language, when yon interpret the 
books of Aristotle in it, albeit you are unacquainted with its 
reiil character ‘if 

And tell me: supposing anyone were to say to you ; ** In 
respect to knowledge of verities, their stud)" and their 
investigation, my condition b similar to that of those who 
lived before the inventor of I^ogic. I regard them os they 
rcgariled, imd contrive m they coiitrivccL For I know the 
hingmigo by birth and inheritauce, aud 1 make out the idcan 
by observutiou, reflection, scrutiny, and induatiy ’’—what can 
you Kiy to liiiu ? ** This will not bold good or be praeticah 

because he does not knoT,v these objects by the rood whereby 
you arrived at tliem *'? And perhaps you ime prouder of 
your imiUitioii, though it be of a false method, than is such 
a person of Lis originality, though it be correct. *Vaid this 
is indeed clear ignorance and wrong judgment. And besidea 
llus; tell me what ore the rales of the ir^^r, for I wbh to 
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show tluit j.tfur iasistenco on Logic does not iivail you tit all, 
while you UTO iin,aec[uainted with a single portitlc of the 
Lmgiiuge in which you invite us to study Greek pliilouophy. 
And ho who ia ignorant of one purticle is potentially ignorant 
of the whole language, and even though he bo not entirely 
ignorant of it, yet, being ignorant of some of it, he may 
chance to be ignorant of what ho wants, and knowledge of 
whot he does not w'unt will not help him^ And this is the 
stage roachoti by the vulgar, or those who are slightly aboTe 
the vulgar. And w'hy should he object to this description 
and reject it, und hiucy that ho ia one of the superior class, 
nay, the most superior ehiss, and tluit he knows the miiwtery 
of dhdectre, luid the hidden things of wisdom, and the secret 
of the syllogiiim, and the correct foma of demonstHitioTi 
Now I have only asked you about the senses of oiio single 
pcirticlo: whut would happen if I were to shower down upon 
vmi the whole scrieii of portieka, and doninnd of you their 
(ierises ami their proper und penniaaible employnienk ? 

Now I hflvo heard jour people assert that the gninimuTianH 
lire ignonint of the prei>or uHigo of fi (' in saying that il. 
expresses the vea^l, just os expresses adhesion, whereas 
rt rcaliv serves for the expression of a number ol relations; 
vou say the thing is fu the ves*eh and the vessel is ot the 
place, and the administrator is in udnunistrution, and the 
iidniinistration is in the adnunktrator : now this sort of 
thing belongs to the minds of the Greeks and is drawn 
from their language, and cannot bo midersito<«i by the miuds. 
of the liKliaiis. Talks, or Arubs. This, surely, iff igiiorance 
on the port of the person who asserts it, and idle quibbling 
at the grammarian who asserta that in is fer the vessol, w ho 
by this deiinitieii lius literally expressed, the correct senst^ 
of the particle, while indirectly exp^e^ssing those other senses 
which become apparent by analysis. There are numerous 
uascs of the sort, bat the one I have quoted is aufficieut to 
jurtifv the dehiiitioii of Ihn ahSikhIt. 

Ibn nl-Fuiut here observed : -Sheykh, favoui-ed as you are 
with the divine asaishince, answer him by expluining the u.ses 
of the pmlith' urdfc (' and *}, in order to confute him the more 
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fvidcatly, and rculiso ia the prcacncM of this useemhly that 
which he L* uimblc to perforin, although he makes it espeeicdlj 
his subject. 

Abii Sa'id : ^ And ^ has a variety of meaning and usages: 
Conjunction, us honoured Zaid anti ^Amr.” The oath, 
as ‘^Aiicl Allah, such and such u thing took place.” 
Oireumstunco, us “I wont out flin/ Zidd wa^i standing,” for 
what follows IS made up of un inchoative and u predicute, 
” Many a/^ where, however, only a few uro meant, us “AjitI 
[jL valley] black in its depths, barren where it is crossed.” 
Further, the letter cun bo radical in Uie noun* us iii wcAiV* 
ireJyiY, M-ilfiff, or in the verb, us in u-iy'iAi, t/titija/u, or 
idiose, Utf in the text uf the Koniii* “Then when they hud 
reconciled themselves* and ho had laid him forebeud upward#, 
ft/id we culled him,” i.e. we called him, or in the verse 

And when we had passed the court of the tribe, Hwd we 
were secluded b}'' the innennost part of u plain wirb many 
kopjes and windings,” where the ' and' nhnuld be omitted in 
tmusktioin Further, it implies condition* us in the text of 
the Eonni, *' And he shall speak to the people in the erudle 
tt/id as a gruwm man,” i.e. he shall address the people while 
still an infant with the Ixmgiizige of a grown man who is hi 
his matarik% Further* it has the sense of a prejKimitiori 
when you say, for example, "Tlic water is level tJt/d the 
beam,” i.e. wdth the beam. 

Thn al-Fnrat hero said* addressing MattJiew: Abu BUhr, 
was this in 3^our gmnimar P 

Abu Su*ki: Enough of this* Here is a quesdon mom 
closely connected with the mtelligiblc senso than nith the 
verbal form. “WTaat would you say of the phrase "Zaid is 
the best of the brothers ” ? 

Matthew'i It k correct. 

Abii Sa^id: Then what would you say of the phrase ”Zuid 
is the best of his brothens”? 

^lutthow j It is correct* 

Abu Sa‘id: If* then* both are correct* what h the difference 
between them P 

Matthew was troubled ond hung his bend, and was choked 
by his saliva* 
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Abii Sa‘id: You have given your answer without per¬ 
spicacity and without understanding. Your answer to the 
first question is correct, albeit you do not know why it is 
correct; but your answer to the second question is wrong, 
though, there too, you do not sec why it is wrong. 

Matthew: Explain what fault you find with it. 

Abu Sji'id; If you come to my class-room you will learn; 
this is not the place for instruction, but for the removal of 
illusions Mdth one who is accustomed to produce them. The 
assembly will know that you are in the wrong. And why 
do you maintain that the grammarian only studies the sound 
and not the sense, and that the logician studies the sense and 
not the sound ?—which might be true if the logician kept 
silent and let his thoughts wander among ideas, and erected 
anv fabric that he chose in floating fancy and occurring 
thoughts and suddenly arising conjectures; but seeing that 
he desires to produce his conclusions, obtained by study 
and investigation, to the learner and the student, ho must 
perforce employ such words us cover his meaning, suit his 
purpose, and correspond with his intention. 

Ibn al-Furiit here asked Abii Su‘ld to complete what he 
hud .said in explanation of the question, that the hearers 
might enjoy the benefit of the information, and that Abu 
Bishr might feel himself the more completely confuted. 

Abu 8u‘id: I have no objection to giving a clear answer 
to this question, except that I am uunilluig to weary the 
vizier, for a long discussion is tedious. 

Ibn al-Furat: When I wish to hear you .speak, tedium 
and I have no acquaintance with each other. And the 
audience are e>*idently anxious to hear you. 

.Abii Su‘id: If you say Zaid is the best of his brothers this 
is not a permissible sentence, whereas it is permis.sible to say 
Zaid is the best of the brothers, the difference between the 
two Kdng in the fact that Zuid's brothers are not Zaid, Zaid 
being outside the number. And the proof of this is that if 
anyone were to ask “Who arc Zaid’s brothers?’* you could 
not SUV Zaid, ‘Amr, Bakr, and Khulid, you could only say 
‘Ainr, Bakr, and Khalid, Zaid not counting among them. 
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But Ztlid boing: outside the numherj he lb not ono of thoui^ 
and ho cannot he the best of his brothers, juiil as j'our uss 
cannot be the most wpirited of the niiilcii, sixico un ass is dot 
u mulc:, just Bs Zaid ih uot One of his brothers. But the 
expression “Zaid w the best of the brothers ** is pettniBsible:, 
for he in one of the brothers, and the uume applies to him !i!< 
^ well OB to the others, he beings a brother. ^ if you w'ere 
nskod who arc? the brothers, yon wo aid enumoiuio him with 
them, saying' Zaid, *Ainr, Bukr, KhalJd, and the plirasc is 
like “\oiir ois ifl the moBt spirited of the uases." Thin 
being so, it is permissible for the word ‘ beat' to l>o umiexed 
to a Binglo mdefixuto word sigiiLFying the genus, thus: ^‘^Zaid 
is the bcHt man,” "3"Our 1x93 is the moat spirited ass,” the 
fdngulur ' man' serviug in such a esse for the gonus, and 
indicating the same as the plural 'tnen,' just as the singular 
serves in the expressions “twenty dirhem,” “a himdred 
dirhem.” 

Ibn al-FurJt: Nothing could bo udded to this explumitzon, 
and F have now u high ideii of the seJenoe of jgramztuir, 11a 
shown bv- this inreBtigatioii and the auhaervienoe of the rules 
to the caso. 

Abu Sa'pd: The subjects of gramunar are divided iiitu 
the assigiiatiDn or omisaian of vowels, the euiploj'ment of 
lottera in their right phiccB, the arrangement of wonls 
before or after each other, atriinng after w'hot ia right 
thoreJn and aToiding what is wrong. And if auvthiibg 
deviotes from the rule, it must eithor bo an arehaisnt, 
rarely employed and interpretwl in a roundabout way, or 
to bo rejected as deserting the uHage of the natives w hieJi 
I bey instinctively emploj'. As for what is connected with 
the tribal dialects, the)" may use w'hat foruis Lhoy like, 
uud be who would speak their hiTiguagc must imitato thom. 
All these rules are diu^vn from the four floureee—■iinitutioii, 
tradition, iimiti'tl lists, and fjtie aiuilogy'; f<illow‘ing u knoini 
rale, but not cases of corrupt ion. 1‘lie iogiciaiw* conceit i-< 
due to their .supposing that the idciiB could on!3' be k-omed 
or rendered clear by their method, tJieir studies ojid their 
labours. Thej' therefore iiiM^rpreted :i language in which 
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they iiro vrfuik tintl of which their knowlcd^ la ini|ierfoct 
into imother, in which thoy are also weak and their know¬ 
ledge is imperfect. Thiii sort of tmiuilutioii they made info 
an nrt, and tlien dechired that the grammarians have to do 
only with words, not with ideas. 

Abu ya.^Td here turned to Matthew and said: Do you 
not know, Abu Bishr, that is a nuiue applied to 

things which have got tog^^the^ hy degrees; for cxuiuple, 
you 6iiy ^*This i.s a gjiment'': now the word ' garuient’ is 
applied to a number of things hy whieh the object beciijuo 
a gLirmciit; it was woven after being spun, and its woq> 
will not fiulHcc without ita woof, nor the woof without 
the w'arp; the compasition of the discourse le like tho 
wca^uiig, it^s elegance resembles the exorcise of tlm fuUer'a 
art on the garment; the finruess* of the threud rcsembleji 
the beauty of the sound; and the coarsenesa of the <$pinning 
resembles the harshness of the letters. Tlic sum of the 
whole is n garment, hut only after llie performance of nil 
the iieceasury operations, 

Ihn Funit here intervened : Ask lum, Abu Sti‘Td, another 
question, for by the snccessioti of pu^^idos his incompetence 
wiD become the more opparent,. and the lower will he full 
from hia eminence in that Logic w'hich he would champion, 
and that truth w hich iiill not champion hiim 

Aba Sa^id: What do you eay of the phnisc Someone 
is inv creditor to the amount of a dirhem save one kirat -" ? 

Matthew': I have no knowledge of matters of this style* 

Abu SaTd: 1 wHll not rclcuso you till the spectulore are 
convinced that you are an impostor and a cheat. Jlcm i» 
somethiu"' yet easier. One man stiys to another, " How much 
are the two dyed gnrmonta?” Another nays, "How much 
are two dyed garments?" Another sayR* “ How much are 
two garments, dyed?” Explain the senses which these 
Bcveral queatiouji contain. 

Matthew : HI shower a number of logical 

questions on you, yeur case would be similur to mine. 

Aba Su*jd : You are mistaken. If you were to me 
about any matter* 1 should eoiisider it. and if it were 
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connected with the sense, but were correctly expressed, 
I should answer, without troubling whether it agreed or 
disagreed : but if it had no connection with the sense, 
I should refuse to answer; even though it hud connection 
with the sound, but involved u form of fallacy with which 
you have tilled your books, I should still refuse to answer: 
because there is no means of inventing a language which 
shall be established among its speakers. We cannot find 
that you have any words save what you have borrowed 
from the Arabic language, such us cause, except, subject, 
predicate, essence, corruption, the disused, the special, with 
(certain formuUe that are unprofitable and useless, are little 
better than incom|)etence, and end in feebleness. Then you 
people in your Ijogic are involved in obvious wntrudiction ; 
you do not produce the books, nor are tliey furnished with 
commentaries, and you profess poetic without knowing it, 
and you profess rhetoric, while being at the furthest distance 
from it; and I have heard one of you say the Book of 
Demonstration is indispensable: if this bo so, why docs he 
waste time with the treatises that come before that book Y 
But if the books before the Book of Demonstration are 
indispensable, then the l)ooks that come after it must be 
indis|X‘nsublo also: otherwise, why did he compose books 
that are not wanted and cun bo dispensed with ? All this 
is mystification, charlatanry, intimidation, * thunder and 
lightning ’ {bru/uttt /iiimen). All you want to do is to 
impress the ignorant and vulgarize the noble. Your aim is 
to alarm people with your genus and species, and property, 
and differentia, and accident, and individual, and to talk 
about num-mity, and ubi-cty, and quiddity, quality, quantity, 
essentiality, accidentality, Hubstuntiality, materiality, formality, 
humanity, aoquisiteness, animality: then you point out, and 
say, " Here is a magical operation : There is no A in B; C is 
in some B; therefore some A is in C. Or, A is in all B; 
C is in all B; therefore A is not in all C.*'* And “ One process 
is by contmry, and another by Hpecializution.*' All this is 
trash, vanity, quibbling, trap-setting: one whose reason is 

' Thr «Tinb>l» in th# Uvit arc Dirmpt. 
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HOund, diiicrinniiution adequate, keen, judgment acute, 
and mind lurainous can dispense with all this by the help 
of God and Ilis favour; and soundness of reason, adequacy 
of discrimination, keenness of iint, acuteness of judgment, 
and illumination of mind are among God’s gracious gifts 
and precious favours, which Tie bestows on those of Ilis 
ser>unts whom lie will. I know of no ground why you 
should pride yourselves so much on your Logic. And 
Abu’l-*Abbas al-Nashi has refuted your pretensions, foUowdng 
on vour trail, and has demonstrated your errors and shown 
up your weakness; and to this day you have been unable 
to refute one word of what he said, all you can utter being 
“ he did not understand our aims nor perceive our intention, 
and he spoke according to a \4Tong idea.” But this h. 
only obstinacy and an attempt to e.\tricate yourselves from 
a difficulty, and practically a confession of weakness and 
defeat. And all that you say concenung entia is liable to 
objection. This is the ease with what you say about “he 
did ” and “ he suffered,” for you dt» not clear up the degrees 
of both and their usages, nor do you understand their 
divisions ; you are satisfied in these forms of speech with 
the action Ixdng done by the agent and being received by 
the patient, but there are stages beyond which have escaped 
you, and cognizances which arc concealed from you. The 
same is the case with the doctrine of Annexion, and us for 
Permutation and its different varieties, and Definition with 
its diWsions, and Indefiniteness with its different degreee, 
and other matters too numerous to mention, you art* entirely 
out of the running in respect of them. And when you bid 
a man be a I>ogiciun, what you mean is Be intellectual, or 
“ Be intelligent,” or “ Understand what you say for your 
authorities assert that I/>gic is Reason. But this statement 
is fallacious, since Logic has several senses of which you are 
unaware. So if another man says to you “Be a Gruramarian, 
Linguist, Eloquent,” he means “ Understand what you are 
saying yourself, and endeayour to make other people under¬ 
stand you, and suit the sound to the sense, so that the 
former docs not full short of the latter : that is, if jou 
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want to express a th in g precisely; hut if you wish to 
enlarge on the sense and to cxjuind your meaning, then 
give the sound free-play with elucidatory synonyms, similes 
which ore appropriate, and metaphors which defy competition: 
thas fortifying the sense by eloquence. I mean wave some 
of the matter in the air (as it were), in order that it may not 
be attained save by investigation and earnest effort; for 
when that which is sought for is secured in this way, such 
a prize is exalted and is thought honourable, great and 
mighty. Still, explain a little of it in order that there may 
be no dispute concerning it and no trouble required to 
understand it, and that it may not bo avoided owing to its 
difficulty; and in this way the idea will embrace the realities 
of things and the seinblauce of the realities. 

Now were I to give a detailed account of this subject 
I should go beyond the scope of the present discussion, 
though I do not know whether my words are leaving an 
impression or not. 

Then he 8;iid: Tell me, have you ever settled by your 
I^>gic between two opponents, or removed the difference 
between two? Do you fancy that it is by the power of 
Logic and its demonstration that you believe that God is one 
of three, and that one is more than one, and that what is 
more than one is one, and that the Code is what you follow, 
and that the truth is what you say ? Far be it! Here 
are matters that are too high for the pretensions of your 
friends and their chatter, and too subtle for their minds and 
intelligences. 

But leave this. Here is a question which has produced 
a dispute, so put on end to that dispute by your Logic. 
Someone says, “ To A belongs from the wrall to the wall.” 
“NVliat are the rights of the case? What is the amount 
which is attested to belong to A ? Some suppose he has 
a right to both walls, with the intervening space; other^ 
that he has half each wall; others, that he has one of the 
walls. Produce now your manifest sign and your triumphant 
miracle—though how are you to got them ?—for indeed the 
<lifficulty has been solved without the investigations of your 
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fricncU or you. But let thin pass. Suvb A, “Some state- 
meuta are correct and sound, some correct and fallucioua, 
some erroneous ” ; explain this sentence. Another savant 
«»bjecU: do you decide between the speaker and the objector, 
showing VLH thereby the power of your art, whereby you can 
discriminate between error and truth, right and wrong. If 
you say, “ How am I to judge between two persons, having 
heard the statement of one, but not having Icanicd the 
objection of the other?" we reply, Evolve the objection out 
of your own mind, if the statement is liable to objection, and 
then ahow forth the truth out of the two, for the original 
statement has been heard by you and set before you, and 
that which corroborates it or can l>o urged against it ought 
to be produced by you, and indeed would give us no difficulty 
to produce, for there is no one in the assembly who does not 
sec it." And it is clear now that the sound w'hich Ls compound 
does not tninscend tlie intelligence which is simple. Now the 
ideas are intelligible, and are closely connected, and are of 
extreme simplicity. It is not in the power of the sound, to 
whichever language it may belong, to conquer this simple 
essence, and comprehend it, and enclose it writh a wall, ullowring 
nothing within to go out, and nothing writhout to go in, for fear 
of admixture, which will entail corruption, I mean, for fear 
lest that process will mix truth with error, and cause what is 
wrong to seem right. And it is this w’hich produced correct 
reasoning at the first before the invention of Ix>gic, and again 
bv xirtue of this Logic; and if you knew how the savants 
and jurisconsults handle their questions, had seen how they 
plunge into unknown regions, how* deep they dive in order 
to extract what they want, hour skilfully they interpret what 
is brought before them, how widely they separate the tenable 
views, the useful fictions, and the near and distant appli¬ 
cations, you would despise yourself and feel contempt for 
your authorities, their inventions and traditional loro would 
be smaller in your eyes (as compared with that) than " Suhu 
in comparison to the Moon," or a grain of sand to a mountain. 
Does not ol-Kindt (who is one of the lights of your school) 
«iy in answ’er to a question, " This U of the class of 
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11 numlicr," und lie enuinorjted thb ricws “uecording 
potifiil>ililA%" "after the luuiimer uf ^\haT \h from 

the re^fioii of fancy mthout onj ordcr^ so tbiit jwiue ]K'rson!< 
made ufj qiications of this style, and deluded liim witli tbenu 
miikmg him sappose they belonged to the foreign philosophy 
he did not perceive that they wero inventions, uiid thought 
he must be demnged or {lisvused or indisposed or confustMl. 
They suid to him: “ Tell us of the clemLiitury bodiett—doeh 
collieion of the presauttr of the ooniera enter into tlie mlegory 
of wliut is necessarily possible^ or docs it leave the categon' 
of non-existeneo to be included in that n'hich is concealed 
from the mind?” And ugnin : “ \Vlial is the relation of 
natiu-ul mot ions fa miiterial forms? Arc tlicy endued vrilh 
osistencE tvitbhi the nmgfc of vision tiud dcinonstTatioin or 
disconnected thereivith vritli the extremest precision ? W'hat 
ia the influence of the nou-esistcnce of existence upon 
imposaibilitj' when the necessary is excluded from bdng 
necessary in the exterior of the uiiiiece^tsuT)'' o’lving to 
a mi tilmtitilum of its original possibility ? " JCotwith¬ 

standing, his answer to all this in on rceatd, and a very mlly, 
weak, ubsmrd, norveless, and contemptible miswer it hi. And 
were I not afraid of taking up too much time, I should go 
through his answers. T once came across in his liaiidwriting 
the piiiisagei "Variety in the Ji rmiliihi tion of things is incom¬ 
prehensible, for it implies difference in the roots and unity 
in the bninchea, and in uU such cuscr^ the indefinite clashes 
with the dehiiite, and the definite contrudiets the indehnite, 
albeit both definite and indefinite belong to the category of 
garments that are destitute of the clothing of the divine 
ravaterie-i^ not to the category of divine things that crop up 
in the states of the niysteriona/' Our Subtciin friends have 
also told rae things about him that would make a bercavc^l 
mother laugh, that would make the enemy triumph, and vox 
his friends. And all thi& he inherited from the blessings of 
Greeoe, and the benefits beatowod by Philosophy and Inrogic. 
And we ask God for HU protection and help whereby we may 
be guided to worda that are profitable, and acts that are 
accord tug to the right measure* Verily He hears and answerj?* 
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■Said Aba Hawaii; ITere is the end of tbe potoa I took 
from the pbix-* ahoykh b, Mdi j and Abu Sa^d had 
hiinwlf niirnitetl patta of this story, but he used to ftiy that 
he Iiad not committod to incunorv evpiy-thiug^ that ho said, 
only the people u bo were prewnt Iind taken down Ju» speueh 
oil tabUhs or desks wbkOi ihey liud brought with thorn; but 
the report was ^ cry unporfect. 

*Ait b. ' Itiii eontinn^: So the meotiiig broke up. all the 
people admiring the fipirit of AbG Sand, and hh mightj^ 
tongue, and bk beaming faeo. and his stream of arguments. 
And the viitier Ibii ul-Fnrut aaid to bim; “God's favour 
be on you. O sheykh ; you ha^'o moistened mauv a Hver. and 
cooled many an eye. and whitouod many u face, and woven 
fi web whieb the days shaU not effaeo and fortune shall not 
assault. 

^ifl Abii Havyau: I asked ‘All b. ^Isa how old was Abii 
Sa'Id at the time > He aiiawored that he was bom in the 
year 280 , and so was 40 years of age at the time of tbo 
debate, and there was a toueli of white about hLi jaws, whieh 
^<sat together with rectitude, dignity, piety, and earnestness: 
and thia [» the mark of men of worth and progretis, and 
tow arc they who openly eihibit that adornment but are 
ennobled in mcn^a eyei#. and maguitiod m their breasts and 
«oiih, and are beloved in their hearts, and have their pmises 
rtscited by their tongues. Then I said to 'All Ibn *Taa; “And 
was Abu 'Ali al-Fosawj present f" He aaid : he was 

aWnt from Baghdad, but wus informed of the scone: and 
Aba Sa-id was greatly enided for tbe fume and notoriety 
w eh he acquired threugli this fumoiui episode,*^ 

Abu :^aj-jnn continued: At tho end of this namitivp tbe 
vmer ^Id to me: “Ton have reminded me of somethirtg 
Tiaind, and wanted to oak you about, in order 
I might Uflcertain it. What was the position of Abii 

Id a^ oompared with Abu 'Ali, and that of 'AH b. ‘Isa as 
c^|»iod with them ? How does al-itoTughr compare with 
How do aHMarzubiiui, Ibn Shadhan. Ibn al- 

nrrak Ibn Hayuyah?'' My answer tt'ua what lias been 
given above. 


J-V.Ai. 11)05. 
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JAUKPITE A5D ZAPARABAD IKSCEIPTIOITS. 

Bt 31-UOE W. tost, L3I,S, 


JAFXPUR. 

^ \ T Jaimpur, m the United Provinces of Agmh and Oudb, 
tliero are two impubliebed inscriptions. One h of 
?i^hara Beg, at first a page of Httniayun, and afterwards 
the notorious favourite of *Ali QuUKhan, ^ah Zaraan, 
a governor of HJaunpiu during the reign of Akbar^ who was 
killed in 974 when in rebellion against his sovereign. 
The other inscription ia of ^aham Beg's father, named 
Haidar^ 

The two iiiBcriptbns are to be seen at the gnivea of 
Rhuham Beg and Haidar, These ore aitimted on two 
separate earthen mounds in the middle of the Khas Hauz, 
u very large tank in o suburb of Jaunpur on the road to 
ta^Il Khutahaij. On the western moimd is the grave 
of ^aham Beg^ and on the eastern mound is the grave 
af Haidar, 

1. Sbaham Bcg*s grave stands on a briek platform, which 
measures roughly 40 feet long from north to south, 3^ feet 
broad from east to west, and about 3 feet high* Covering 
the gruvo there is u horizontal stone slab which bears the 
Persian inaeription given below. On the sloping edge of 
the slab, outride the body of the inscription, them is 
a raargmal record in one line of Persian characters, which 
extend along the bottom and the two long rides* The 
letters have become faint, and can only be read with great 
doubt, consequently no attempt has been made fay me to 
gB’e a rendering of them* 


JAUXPUfi AKD ZAj-*AllAaAD INSC'KIl'TIOXS. 

S^ain Beg arm killud in u brawl respecting one of hi* 
former raietreasee, who had become the wife of a friend, at 
n place named Sarharpur, the poaitioo of which has not been 
identifieti. It lay about 18 kckS from Jaimpur. 

The inscription is to the following effect:_ 














J—i LJ ;! jS' L; 




-=-ij A—f 






(Mj 




*f ..■'J=l 


' j tz.—tt-f J 


TrftiitffftiotK 


On the day of my death there wiU be no mourner [hi tn 
blnckj ot my side, except my ovm tearful oves. ^ 


1. J^hum, th« flower of the garden of exoeDenee hno 

^rted from this world, towardn pnradioe bv the beb „« 
his aacondant good Inch. ‘ 

2. Thnt filin' mm mv world-aeciiig eye. ai„,, ., . 

v.ni8hed from my «ght. ' t.» 
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3, See Tv-hat tjTUiuiy was perpetrated on that yoting 
person, [tjTBnnv] similar to that done to Saint Hnaain by 
rhe people of Yyjcid, 


1. The kin", who hna sealed his lips against speecbj is 
like the nightingule [Tv bich] in the absence of the rose has 
gi^en op her sioug f/i/, talking and listening], 

ri* W hen the date of bis death was asked from panidlse, 
tearing its fade, [it ^d] "Shabtun Is ouirty^ed/* 


If full value be gis-en to the words aA [u the 

last line, the tiirlHi of Shakun Beg’s death Is foiind to come 
tpJhgk-H. It has been suggiated to me that the j, equal 
to b, of should, (iL-tording to the fakhnt}^ rule, be 
deducted, making the year 963 u. But 963 if. cannot, 
for historical reasons, be correct, as 'All Quij Khan never 
got farther than Suiabhal in this year, and was soon retailed 
from Sarabhal to fight ogaint Him fin at Ponipat in 963 ii. 

men (Bscussing the year of ^ahain Bug’s murder, 
Budaytiiii is in doubt whether it occurred in 964 or 9Go m. 
Abu44H’aKl gives 966 and be is probably right, as it 
is barely possible that yhObani Beg was Hlain beforo this 
year, if we bear in midd the whereabouts of 'All QuL' Bhiin 
At that time, and the date of his. making Jaunpur his 
headquarters. 

jVfter Pt'innrking that on 26th Jumiida ii, 965 ii., ,\Jchar 
alighted at Bibli, BudayunT observes, “Xow, among the 
incidents which happened at that time, was the story of 
the affection of the Khan Zumfin for *Shfiliim Ecg,”“ tbo 
details of which he give^i Mly. The Zamun, ut the 

time he sent for ^ham Beg to come to him from Bibli, 
''-ais in the district of Lucknow* Budayuni adds, ''The 
following beniistieb they composed as giving the date [of 
^hithrun Beg’s death]: ' He cried n/i / and said: in 

ecomif (I Be it observed that, when the nmnoneal 


AkbcrrHaifl (hftrai Kcshoitl I^tisaa, 1SS3}, v(A. ii, n. 

' (Lijwi!), p. 13, 

^Ip. i;it, p. H. 
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value of 'ah* [—6] is subtracted from tbat of ^ Bhahim 
BhahXd thud; we get 963, the date. But it m a disputed 
pomt wbether tbat fata] accident bsfelJ Sh&hlm in 

Uiis y&ur' OP the year before; probably the latter: but God 
knows," ^ 

None of tlie Mussulman historians mentionB that SWiatn 
Beg was buried at Jaunpur, but there can be little doubt 
I think, tlmt the epitaph, the subject of the foreffornff 
remarks, really belongs to the historical pewon of this 
name. From the wording it would appear that the in- 
flcnphon wus engraved by order of ^Ali Quli Kl^, 

Bndiyum- passed through Kunauj, Lucknow, Juunpur, 
^d Bcnar«, when on his way to Chuimr, which was resichtd 
in BI-l-q‘da, the eleventh month of 966 h. It h strung' 
that the historian did not then ascertain the exact veut in 
which Shahutn Beg died, for he also visited the town of 
^rharpur, aud after noticing a garden there, and a beautiful 
budding in the middle of an artificial lake, remarks, "a mosj 
dcbghtful aud tranquil place it At that time it 

probably did not occur to Budiiyiiui that he should after 
wards give an account of ^ham Bcg^ career, for U he had 
alrc^ly decided to do so he would certainly have been more 
ireful m making inquiry- when on the spot of the date of 
his decease. .%aham Beg's death must have Imppcntd 
only a few months before Budir 3 Tini-e %'kit to Surhiirpii and 
Jaunpur, and for thia reason it is aU the more rem^kable 
tha the ^entness of Sbdhinn Beg's murder did not impres,s 
itself on Budtt)’uni's memory. “ 

When Sultan Sikandar SurJ surrendered the fort f 

Monkot on 27 th Eaniariin, 964 h., Akbur annointod 

tcmpororily to tlie fiof of Khorfd, ou Uie GLSghwT rivo. 

the itotth of 0.0 Bali,-3 (BuUia) BUtriot, to S "T ‘"I 

couiitn- on that ado, and Sikaudar joined hia otuirire in 

a short time, shirring tho hiUs on the vkiic. |j ^ ^ | 

siege of Mimkot the Afghins to the east of tho r 

lue irunges were 

* AlntiuiL" 0^ M., vhiiJi: be b vritjui; nv %■ i 

‘ 0|>. tit,, p. isr^ * ■ 'd- 

* Op. dt, p. Ifi. 
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in rebellion, und tbe Kli aa Ztiinan chased Tt iitrn Ehaii 
liohani from the du^tion ol Suinbbal to Lucknow. Though 
hiatorj- ia aUent, it would al&o appear that the ZamSa 

must have followed up hia success at Lucknow by the 
subjugation of the whole country Ij'ing between the GhSghani 
und Ganges os fat as thcfir confluence, to allow of Sikimdar 
Sun*s appointment to Xhurid towards the end of 964 h., or 
it may be at the beginning of the following vear, and for 
Budayuni to favour 964 n* for the year in which Sh^am 
Beg w'aa killed. It is, however, likely that a great part, 
if not the whole of this newly conquered tract, must again 
have slipped from tho hunds of the Mughals^ as w'e find it 
mentioned in the Tabaqai-i-Akhan^ und Akhiirndtua* that 
Akbur ia 966 h. aciit “^Ali Qali Sliiin to conquer Jaunpur 
finsiUy^ 

It was from Jaunpur that the Khun Zumiin, according to 
Budayunb pursued Shiibaai Beg's murderer to JhusT, nert 
Allahabad, (uid it was to Jaunpur that the Kh.^n Sianian 
rotumefl to mourn the loss of his favourite, 

^abam Bug probably Joined ‘AH QuU Khiiii at Lucknow 
towards tho end of 9G4 h., and he w^os probably kiUed at 
Sarhaqjur some time in 966 ii., us hy Abu-1-Fa kI. 

who gives the histoty of ^uham Beg under the year 965 h., 
Jnat as BudiijiinT and the Tabaqdf-t-Akbitri do,* 

If the chronogram given in the epitaph tJiould be read 
969 II,, ujid Abu-L-Faul is correct in giving 966 os the 
year of ^ahiun Beg*s defilh, no other iiist;mce ns known to 
me of 60 gx^t ii discrepuney helwcen u ebronogram and 
the actual date which is intended to be chronicled by it. 
Abu-l-Fazl states that a difference of one or two years may 
be allowed in the chronograms of buildings, as they are 


' Ellicilj Bititny, vul. t, p. 259. 

® Liu;tiiui(' od., iul* ii, p. 

I Aaulh^ tamp StriittrpUr nriL» SarS^'ar fEUiflt; Ilitt^ry, tol, p. 29a. 

Uric 1}. U[| ttf. t„ AlUislisd tlli'ra ii m place iniLrL«i 

^4inivriui tJjc lUap, 29t tuilca fnm JausjniT ajjd 3| Milca tu Lbc (ant sida ut 
, liinfEm IkU^hpiir. ikniTrun ia fhwiblr Skiriwir or [l^tiLrnur, bul If ho 
no Ifiicfs I here of Uw sitifipkl laki? nicntioncd TBt Budi^L 
ore a Aiafuirpui: iq g2* 2(1" usl liU, Sfi’ Lfl', Thicb may ^ tie plact*. 
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often begun in one year iind finished in another, but 
a difference is not allowable in obituary chrouogrums.* In 
the latter, however, a discrepancy of one vear is fuirlv 
common. 

It seems clear that Abu-I-Fazl is correct in giving 96(5 n. 
as the year, and that Buduyuni for once is astray. The 
fact that 965 n. is the year in which the history of .%ahaiu 
Beg is always recorded points to this year, or a later one, 
for the time of his death. As a mutter of fact, 

18 used in a double sense—(1) “ Paradise tearing 
its face" is meant to express grief, and (2) a taJ^rtja is 
implied in the words, namely, that the “face" or fir^t 
letter of paradise, that is - = 3 of has to be deducted 

from 969 ii., making the year of the chronogram 966 h. 

.A few feet from the south-west comer of the platform of 
•Shuham Beg’s tomb there is another brick platform, which 
is about one-third the siae of the other, with a grave on it. 
There is no inscription, and from the shape of the grave, 
which has a ridge down the middle from head to foot, it 
seems that no slab ever covered it. The spot is supposed 
locally to be the burial-pla<» of *Ali Qull Kl^, Khan 
Zaman. This tradition, however, seems to be very doubtful. 
BudayunP tells us that the heads of the I^an ^man, and 
of his brother Bahadur K^, were brought to Akbar on the 
battlefield oj Munkarwal in 974 ii., and afterwards were 
i-arried to Agra, Dihli, Labor, and Kabul No mention is 
made by Budayuni of the disposal of their bodies. Although 
the Khan Zaman hod given Akbar so ranch trouble, it would 
have been quite in keeping with the emperor’s character to 
have allowed the body of the Khan Zaman to bo taken 
to Jaunpur for burial In such a case we should have 
expected that the body of Bahadur Khan would have been 
transported at the same time, and that there ought con¬ 
sequently to be three graves on the mound. Possibly the two 

* JkUrmimta (Beverwlge^, p. C64 utd noip. 

* (>p. cit., p. 103. 
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bodicfl were buried aide by aide at the foot of S^ara Beg's 
resting-place. 

2. On the west bunk of the ^us Huu/, about one-third 
■of the length of this aide of the tank south of its north-west 
comer, I um told that there was recently to be seen a 
tombstone having engraved on it in Persian one word, 
Haidar^ with the year of this person's death in figures ; the 
exact year is not remembered, but it fell in the reign of 
Akbar. My informant took me to the grave, which lies 
under a tall nim-trcc, to show me the stone, but it had 
disappeared. Probably some of the wa.shennen who use the 
tank have appropriated it. I cannot say who Haidar was. 

3. The following inscription relating to Haidar, the father 
of Shaham Beg, occurs on an upright tomb^nc at the head 
of his grave on the eastern mound in the Khas Haur. The 
chronogram comes to 969 ii. 








V.:-^ ^ J 




iji/i 

a ; ^ 1 / *^'*^**‘ ? ^ j « 




Trantiatioit. 

1* The chief of chiefs, Haidar of illustrious name. Of 
all celebrities of the world he was the foremost [/if. from 
all celebrities ho carried away the ballj. 

2. Of high courage, of mind sagacious, in affability [like] 
a pod of musk. 

^ 3. Perplexed was bis heart at the loss [/if. separation] of 
his son, he followed him to paradise. 
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4. In reracinbering hU lost son he forgot self, and was 
washing his hice with tears of blood. 

5. He was killed by the sword of tjTanny, that is [/i7. say],, 
from the recollection of the excellence of S^hani. 

6. Am paradise on high bi/iis^~i-barin'\ became Haidar's 
place,— hihi^t-i-barin told the date of [Haidar’s] death. 

7. [The poet to himself.] Oh! Husain, there is no 
occasion [/iV. place] to say more. For you silence is better 
than speech. 

8. Written [on the stone] by S‘>'ad Fakhr-ud-din Eabir. 


4. On a loose stone preserved in the Atala masjid there 
is an inscription, published as Xo. x, in Sharqi ArchiUcturt, 
p. 38. The underlined corrections are required in lines *2, 
3, and G. I give a new translation. 





% k.1.. 










TtamfaiioH. 

1. Praise exclusively to God that in the reign 
of Firuz Shah, 

2. A king who has become from kindness 
a centre to believers. 

By Bingari. 3. In the year seven hundred and sixty-five, 

4. At an auspicious time on Sunday the first 
of Shawwal, 

5. The bountiful Ehwaja Kamil, Khan Jahan. 
G. Founded this masjid for the gratification 

of God. 







JAUXPUR A^^) ZAFAEABAD IXSCEIPnOXS. 131) 

The reading LasMiari in Sharqi Architecture, here 

corrected to by Bingarl, who I suppose wrote the 

inscription, lies outside it in the left margin. This b not 
shown in Sharqi Architecture, where Ijoshkarl forms part of 
line 3. The text makes out that Lashkuri refers to the 
year 7Go, and that 765 Lashkari era corresponds to 778 Ilijri. 
No such era as La^kari is knoT(*u to learned Muhammadans 
I have consulted, and it is extremely doubtful if an era of 
this name was ever used. 

Although founded in 765 ii., as I believe, the Atala 
masjid, a rearrangement of the materials of an earlier Hindu 
temple built, it is said, by Raja Yija^'acandra De\*a of 
Eanauj and Benares on the same site, was not completed 
until the close of 810 u.,* in the reign of Ibrahim Shah 
^arqi of Jauupur. The year 765 h. falls in the reign of 
Firuz Shah III, Tughlaq, under whose order the masjid 
was begun. The city of Jaimpur was founded in 760 or 
761 H. by Firuz, either when proceeding to or returning 
from Bengal. The Atala masjid was probably started us 
soon 08 sufficient workmen were set free from the building 
of the city, which wo may suppose was towards the cud 
of 765 H. 


ZAFAIIABAB. 

Zafarabiid lies on the old road to Benares, nearly 4f miles 
to the south-east of Jaunpur. It was a place of much 
consequence in the reigns of Vijayacandra Deva and Jayu- 
candra Deva, the Rahtor Riijas of Eanauj and Benares, 
when it was known us Munaich, which is possibly the same 
as the town named Manaj or 3Iunj,* belonging to Candra- 
pala, Raja of Benares, that was besieged by 3Iahmud of 
Ghazna in 400 h. At a later date, Manaich, according to 
local tradition, was the site of Fort Asni, to which the troops 
of Jayacandra Deva of Eanauj fled with immense treasure, 

' Sm loBcripUoD No. xri, SAmrqt AreMiUeturt, p. 40. 

’ Elliot: Hi4i9ry, voL ii, p. 40, and noto.l. 
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when their Kaja fell pierced through the eye by hd arrow 
in the battle fought with Muhiunznud bin Skni (SbabaVud* 
din Ghorl) near Candwor/ in the Gimgcs-Jatnuna Duah in 
590 H. (1194 A.D.). 

At Zufurabad them is an unportont inscription in 10 lines, 
nn imperfect rendering of 9 linos of which, with mnay 
hicunce, is published in SAargi Arc/titeetui-e, p. 65, whore 
the inscription ia attributed to Sultan Kiruit HI, Tughlaq, 
iind the date la given us 781 ii., whereas, the inscription 
is one of the very few known of Gblyufr-ud-din Tugbluq 
^ah I, aud the date is 721 n., tho first year of Ms reign. 

The ehunictcrs ure ver^' difficult to rend. The eighth line 
is so worn that, except for two words ut the beginnmg, it 
is illegible. The more important corrections in the subjoined 
tranBcriptiDD are underlined, und the lucunm arc fiUcd in 
ns far os possible. 


iUi 






U J... 




j—li-cl iL-i f j ] tJ jLil 


r^ - ■- 

- - »l- - Jjil 

Jj.*— ^ u:u^£.L j ^ tie-iUji 

J 




J' ThrM Bulfl* to thfl Booth-WMt nf FiriLuli^ nn the Icit bmik nf 
ud iboHt 20 jnilai E,S.B. a( Igii. 


Jnctboi, 
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cT-i' 




:1 


«•♦**** 


A-^—*-Li, 
>• y 


A;l^« e ^ 

^U' J.j\j JLJ j 

A-i ^L»* LJ 


Tramhiiou. 

1. In the time of the King, u second Zu-l-qamain [lit. 
having two periods or horns = Alexander the Great], layer 
of the foundation of the Muhammadan law on justice, 

2. Ghlyas-ud-diu wu dunyu Abu-1 Muzaffar, [possessor 
of the virtues of the] seal of Solomon, and the crown of 
Jomshed, 

3. King of the horizons. Tugblaq Shah, the Greatest, in 
whom the conquering of the world is perfected, 

4. This enclosure (hisdr), us [high as] the palace of skv, 
was built. In height it passed the head of Kuiwaii (Saturn). 

5. It was 31onday the twenty-eighth day of the blessed 
month Rubr-l-aw'wul; 

t>. The blessed year, and hour, and time auspicious of the 
Hijrut was seven hundred and twent^'-oue, 

<. [In which] this mausoleum, having for its threshold the 
sky, was built, by the endeavours of the celebrated of the aire, 

8. Malik 

•••♦•••a* 

9. Was victorious; when this city became inhabited 
Zufarabad remained its name in the world. 

10. May Holy God keep it safe from the evil eye, that 
its name be illumined over the skv. 











142 JAUNPUR A>’D ZAFARABAD I5SCR1ITI0XS. 

There i« some doubt whether the second word in the first 
line is Bhih or malik ; the former is preferable. 

It is Ukely that the 8th line contained the name of Malik 
-Zofcir, the third son of Tughlaq ^ah I. The Mandqib 
DarKf^la, an unpublished manuscript, relates that it was 
Zafar who conquered the town. The change of name from 
Manaich to Zafarabad was no doubt given to commemorate 
the name and victory of the king's son. 
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VI. 

THE ELEMENT ILU IH BABYLONIAN DIVINE NAMES. 

Bt THEOPHILU8 G. PINCHES, M.R.A.S. 

reading Professor Hilprecht’s rcinarks upon the names 
in Professor Clay^a “Business Documents of MuraiA 
Sons of Nippur/* those upon the element f/w seemed to bo 
especially interesting, and certain lists of gods in the British 
Museum occurred to me as possibly illustrating the point 
whether, in Assyro-Babylonian, the word f/w, ‘god,* was 
ever used before the name of a deitj*, and pronounced with 
it. The inscription printed on the next page is from one of 
the tablets bearing u^n the question. 

The fragment, when I copied it in 1881, was unfortunately 
defective in the lines numbered 1-4, where the characters 
explained by the glosses in small type ought to be. This 
naturally robs the text of much of its importance, but 
another valuable piece, also in the British ^luseum, 
supplies certain signs which are probably those which 
stood in lines 2 and 3. This second fragment is one of 
those sent by Mr. ITorrauzd Rassam from Babylonia when 
excavating for the Trustees of the British Museum in 1881, 
and, if perfect, would be one of the most important of the 
lists of Babylonian deities in existence. Unfortunately, 
I did not make a careful copy of it, but only one in which 
most of the glosses were reproduced in transenption. Not 
having time to revise my transcript, I give the text much 
as I copied it, hoping to have an opportunity of improving 
ray copy later on. The frograent is numbered 81-8-30, 25, 
and the most perfect part of it reads as follows ;— 
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Oijrrsf*—CoL Hr (1) Minn ditto), —f- f3) ^if- 

nl-ia, ^ ^ ; (4) ^ ^|' 



t£ mr <^ 

-7^ ^ 

^>f t<n -f<F ^ 
TT 

psn ?j< £■ 




‘f rr V Hff 4 -SF ig ttr 

S:*f ^ \iS ^ -£T ^4 




<’^r 4 T 

Tr 

TT 

:*+H^ 

l*W 


K. 2097» 


HI (»“•■ A’^-rfi-sa-rf™). -f .^; (5) 

HI ^ I®*-- S'nf.-3«-rf™), -+ ; (fi) 'fUi,j.g„r (or Sa^,- 

ihl <SJii'. '™”‘'‘ ■'■ ""™ P-'- - s>»*.l i« 
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-«)» ^4- ^ ; (7) Mhia (= ditto), Saggor 

or Sagla in the Semitic column ulso); (8) Mina (=ditto), 
-4- ^ ^ (the character in, apparenUy means in 

this line also that the word Saggar or Sagsa is to be inserted 


TRAXSt^RimoX. 


(1) D.P.‘ 

(2) D.P. 

(3) D.P. . 

(4) D.P. 






(5) D.P. ~- 

(6) D.P. '5^— 

(7) D.P. 


. . . . 
D.P. Is-hu-ru 


D.P. 

D.P. 


tnina (=ditto). 
JStar. 


(8) D.P. 

(9) D.P. ^-na-i-kt-na 

mina (=ditto). 
D.P. Nabu u D.P. &trra, 
D.P. Santas u D.P. . . 

(10) D.P. Innanna 

D.P. 

Js - 

(11) Duba ei-kam-ma Ana 

D.P. 

A ~ HU [• um]. 

(12) Ki-ipi-i . 




m the Semitic column, which, however, is here completely 
broken awny); (9) JJn-an-yo, ; (iQ) Mim (=ditto). 

* ® detetmiaatiTe prufii (the eharuter »-4’)* 

• I.e. read the name Xnr-tH ia thia (the explanatory) colmnn. 

Tbia b put of the Mine of the eharaoter which ooci^Hed the gap abore. 
i.K.A.s. lew. 
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►+ ; (11) Mi-ha, ►Hh ; (12) Mina 

(=ditto), ^Hf- ; (13) tn -n- (/-/»-wr. 

►+ tr^ ; (14) Ka-ka, ^ ^ ^; 

(15) -2^; (16) i/^ina (= ditto), 

(17) Num-gi-ig-ri, ►*!- | *-*1- ■^•‘TT ? (13) i2i-Aa-wi««, 

•"•f- I -Hf- (19) Me-ir-nu-ri, | : 

(20) Jfu-ur, l-Hf- §^; (21) &-r«, I 

^; ( 22 ) I . 4 . ^ ; (23) /./«. 

//I#-|V, 4 ^ 4 4f I •"Hh ^; (24) Nu-ur-i-li, ►•f- ; 

(25) Mim (=ditto), -Hf- -^TnT ; (26) Su-ul-lai,^ -Hf- ’S=^: 
(27) Mina (=ditto), -Hf- ; (28) Nak-hu, -Hf- ; (29) 
^ {Sa-bi-qu), -Hf- (30) Mina ( = ditto), 

-Hf- Traces only of the next line are preserved. 

Reverse .—CoL I : (1) . . -«o, -Hf- ; (2) jjy *“11 
(probably Sur-en), -Hf- ^.; (3) Su-si-nag, -Hf- 

^9T (4) Ti-bi-ra, -Hf- ::JIT ; (0) ^-ir-ba, -4- 

Ti;/ | s?<r4: ( 6 ) ►+ ir Jff-s (d p. .+ 

4=*!^ ; (") Su-mu-ug-ga, —f | -Hh ; (8) Sak-kan, 
►4- (9) JTiiia (two>), -4- ^ ^ 4 * ; (10) 

(three), -Hf- 5 (H) (lour), -Hf- KJ 

(with gloss to the last character, cr, showing 

that the whole was read Ama-ka-kan-gub) ; (12) Ja (five), 

‘ Tho* according to my ftnt tmiMriptiun, but on reriaing the text I co{n<<d 
inAmd ot with the note **hi (2) or nt (?).»’ That my tint reading 

u correct, howvrer, b thown by tho text Br. 91-5.0, 704, Unre I and 2 where 
the name ia giren aa Sm-ui-la-Bt. See the Jmnutl of the Boyal Aautic Society, 
1800, p. 103, liDM 1 and 2 of the translation, where, howew’, wa ought to read! 
apparently, JV3r>l/t and ^ultat, in accordance with L 24, above. 

> Apparently to be cnmpleted -Hf- JLi^l • 

» The numbers indicate that the word mkktm ia to he repeated ia ererr eaae. 
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"HF* (^th glcHts y mn-ia-ku, between, giving 

the name of the second character); (13) As (six), Tl»- ; 


(14) Ga-a-a-u, ►Hf- Tl-; (15) Jif„,a (ditto), -Hh HT' ; 
( 16 ).- ^ wy (^i-iw-iV-dM *), ►•f ( 17 ) 

4iHFf ; (18) (ditto), -4- *10; (19) Jfiiu/ (ditto), 
•"+ TIt/I ; (20) (uYam-mu), -4- gf; (21) -4- 


JJ (D.P. £^a), ^ 4 - ; (22) I-id, - 4 - ; (23) mia 

(ditto), -4- S ; (24) 4 ^ ^ (JVa-Mas(?)-5e), - 4 - 

►iKT ; (25) JVVaa-Hff, ►4- ; (26) ► 4 . 


r.::TT]; (27) Si-in, -4* ^; ( 28 ) . . 

It has been thought well to reproduce the whole text, os 
far us I have the copy of it, not only on account of ita 
hearing upon the question of the usage with regard to the 
word //«, but also for its intrinsic value, due to the important 
glosses attached to the divine names which it contains. 

It will be seen that, besides the name tiu-mer (one of the 
names of lludad or Rimmon in L 23 of the obverse), 
a goddess is mentioned in L 13 whose name, lli-iarrat, is 
similarly formed. To all appearance this introduces a fresh 
element of difficulty into the case, for the feminine of t/u 
ought to be ///«, or, \inthout the case-ending u, UaL Is this 
due to the fact that, there being already one feminine ending 
(that contained in sarraf), the attaching of a feminine 
termination to the first element was unnecessary ? or may 
not ,V,*. written with the group XI-XI, bo 

a Sumerian word, and therefore invariable? Hi \& well 
known to be one of the Sumerian values of ^ and 

there is just the possibility that this group may have been 
n«ed by the Sumerians to express the Semitic Babylonian 


* Slightijr (loubtfol—there u on enuorc here. 

• Or two wori]^, .-Imn ir#M. 
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urord for * god,' borrowed by them mid aftcr’n’urdfl borrowed 
bock oguln by the Scnutcs of Babylouiu, jtifit sttfft * head/ 
jsecim to have been borrowed by the Scxnitofl, who trans¬ 
formed it into which, in its turn, was re-boirow-cd by 

the SuTncriani) from Semitio Babylonian as mitgith Both 
ftdttgii and are expressed by the ebameter £)fTT. and 

have the meaning of ^prieat/ " 

But it is noteworthy that lb is is not the first text giving 
dhine names eontuluiiig the element lln which has been 
published. The important frugment K. 2I0iU, published 
by Eexold in the ProcteMuffn of the Scjciety of Biblical 
Archtieologj' in ^larcb, 1889, has, in L 30, this von" word 
fftt-jjtir (written, however, with the character pi or 
instead of wm?, or mi), a fact which would imply that 
iitt is not merclT a Semitic translation of the determinative 
prefix The same text bits also tlie words IlAal/ctfm 

and Iflahfjftj which evidently give the same woitl, Hit, m its 
construct fonn. The first probably raemiB " god of Ifallab/ 
perhaps Aleppo, the Assj^rian Hah'an, Arubic and 

the other ' god of Lahab.'^ These, however, hiirdlv bear 
upon Professor Jlilprecht^s contention, !f being in coutiriicfhiK 
not in ap^mitioH* 

From the obverse of 81-8-30, 25, lines 23 and 24, it is 
very' probable that, in K. 2097, we have to restore in 
1. 2, and after Nur-tU in 1. 3. The tninslutiou of the 
whole would then be as foUoTvs 


^ * FilibUht^r,* IrotD tLc Eof [bit u m •.‘Xnlnpl^' vi a won! whkt Kii- 

heea borroircd uul T^-lMtrrtwad m ^ nimilaf 

* Ai JilJui^a atho Jot tci, an wtll oh fla^mir (or -fiwr), if pvwibtt'. 

* Sninormn ttifir at dia^r (iM lint , qf Hu, tmn^iKtujn Tht 

ui tilt liitp aivd in Uin (rputisi lau^rUAgv, It u to ba noteJ, imy have diffmsL 
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(1) . 

(2) liii-imr 

-HP 4 *^f 

('I) 


(4) JghuFit 


(d) Ditto 

-Hf- 

(G) Jihura 


(7) Ditto 


(8) Ditto 

(9) 

-+ rn* 


^10) Innanm 


(II) Third tablet (af the 


(12) (Written) according to 


the 6amefhe./ifrf-jjj/j''mSe igi hV 
Bubylonkn). 

the «!ime (Ntir-lii in Semitic 
Bab^'loniati}* 
lihHrit, 
ditto, 

Jst^K 

ditto. 

ditto. 

jTdifi imd JVur-f/j; Barmi 
and . . ^ 

I^tarJ 


bcginnmg) Am i 


A ^eat deal might be suid about certain of the deities 
tn this inferostiug fmgment and that ie?(?d to complete it, 
blit considerations of space make this impossible. One other 
point, however, may be touched upon. It Is not certain that 
the names quoted by the fragment 81-B^lO, 2o, are in every 
cose the values of the groups to which they refer—in two at 
least they may be merely esplnnatoir, namely, line 6 of the 
reverBc (p. Ul^), where (the divine 


’ grouji id yiTQB ta dt^ir 

J lit Mjrjf M iltp ^ ^ diffir ) b^g ainft kd, 

prwhaliljr iodiiTifttl in tbe pmsuding Jiiie. 

* '^r gperi.Mj,jj 

* nit ratchJinr, jiving tbe finrt line of the fflorth taWrt. 
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Shepherd), is gloesed os Dumu-zit the god Tammuz; and 
line 21, where •>»][- explained aboTe as the god Nammu 
and below as the god Id (the Kiver), is glossed as Ku 
(Aa, Ae), the god of the sea and of rivers in generaL Tho 
gloss to the final character of the name Atna-Sala/t-j/ith in 
line 11, which is given as the fourth group having tho 
pronunciation of Sakkan, seems to prove that hero also we 
have an equivalent name rather than a gloss. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMM UNICATIONS. 


OBiEirrAL School at Hanoi. —^Thia important school, 
Mtablishcd by the French Government in the Far £aat, 
is doing excellent service. The series of Monographs, of 
which four have already appeared, is to be enriched by 
a volume by M. A. Foucher on «Classic Influence oii 
Buddhist Art in India and the Far East.” Another series, 
a series of text-books for students, is now started. The first 
two works are handbooks, in French, of Sanskrit and Pali 
respectively, drawn up, with the scholarship and care one 
would expect from him, by Professor Victor Henry. The 
proposed Sonskrit-French Dictionary seems to have been, 
roost unfortunately, postponed for a time. It is much to bo 
hoped that this will be pushed on again as soon as mav 
be possible. ♦ 


Kcsana (KrsHAx) Inscriptions. 

With reference to my list of dated Kus^ inscriptions 
{Jounia/, 1903, p. 7), I desire to invite the attention of all 
persons interested in the subject to the valuable corrections 
•o readings made by Dr. Luders (*‘Epigruphical Notes,” 
/«</. Ant., 1904, pp. 39, 101, etc.). 

I Jiave recently made efforts to obtain a facsimile of 
^o. 71 of my list, the record supposed to be dated in the 
>^r 299; but the obliging Curator of the Lucknow Provincial 
useum, Babu G. D. Ganguli, has not yet been able to 
trace the originaL He informs me that “a large number of 
c inscribed sculptures from Mathura are lying scattered 
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in the Museum without any sort of label on them/* and 
that, in consequence, difficulty arises in tracing particular 
records. 

The date of No. 63 of my list {Ep. /«</., i, p. 392, No. xxii) 
is giTcn as being doubtful, and read as either 95 or 85. 
An inked squeeze kindly supplied by the Curator permits 
of no doubt that the date is 99. In order to satisfy myself 
on the point I submitted the squeeze to Dr. Hoemle, who 
replies that the date is certainly 99. 

The original of my No. 53, which contains the name of 
Vasu—, representing either Vasudeva or Viisushka, is not in 
the Museum. Cunningham read the dale at first as 44, but his 
later reading 74 appears to be correct. The *St. Andrew's 
cross* 8}'mbol for 70 is almost identical with that for 40, 
as shown in Btililer's Tables, 

Vincent A. Smith. 

Oct. 26M, 1904. 


Vais-\li; Seals op Gupta Period. 

In pursuance of the suggestion made by me in my paper 
entitled “ Vaisali*’ {Journal, 1902, p. 287), a copy of which 
uras submitted to the late Sir John Woodbum, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the exploration of the site 
of Vaisali was undertaken by Dr. Bloch, under the orders 
of the Government of Bengal. The results are summarized 
in his Progress Riporl for 1903-4, and will be more fully 
discussed in subsequent official publications. 

Dr. Bloch, who devoted nearly three months to the 
survey of the site and excavations in the fort, agrees with 
Cunningham and me in believing that the modem village* 
Basar or Basarh, and Bakhira, with others adjoining, occupy 
the site of Vaisali (p. 15). 

For reasons stated in his Report he found it expedient to 
restrict excavation to the portion of the area known as the 
Fort of Raja Bisal. The most interesting discovery made 
her© was that of a collection of more than seven hundred 
inscribed clay seals of documents, which were found in 
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a small chamber, apparently used oa a record room. The 
•oil is so dump that all the documenta have perished, but 
traces of the string by which the seals were attached are 
still visible. In appearance the seals seem to resemble the 
votive tablets so often found, but these are genuine seals, 
and are unique of their kind. The discoverer states that 
“owing to the great number of duplicates, it will be 
possible to read all the inscriptions, although a good many 
specimens have suffered badly.” The collection includes the 
seals of a judge, a police officer, u treasury superintendent, 
and many other officials, besides those of private persons. 

The two specimens of the greatest historical interest are 
those of members of the Imperial Guptu dynasty. The first 
of these, “ with a figure of a seated lion, is u of Mahii- 
devi DhruvasvaminI, the queen of Muhariijudbiraja Candra- 
gupta and mother of Mahariija Govindagupta.” The name 
of Oovindagupta is new. The son who succeeded Candra- 
gupta II, Vikramaditya, on the throne about 412 a.d. was 
Kumuragupta 1. Govindagupta probobly predeceased his 
father. DhruvasvaminI must, of course, be identified with 
DhruvadovI of the inscriptions. The title «cdmi (fern. 
ffcdmin}), although frequently occurring in the list of the 
coutemporarj’ Western Satraps of Surastra, has not been 
known hitherto as used by the Gupta dvnastv. 

The se^nd seal referred to is that which bears the in¬ 
scription Sri GtMMkacaguptasya. Ghatotkaca, who contented 
himself with the title of Maharaja, was the son of Gupta, 
and fother of Candrugupta I, Muhurajadhiraja, who came 
to the throne in 320 a.d. The addition of the word gupta 
to the name of Ghatotkaca is new. 

Dr. Bloch’s find demonstrates that Voisali was still a place 
of importance in the fourth and fifth centuries during the 
period of the great Gupta sovereigns; and this fact is quite 
in accordance with the language used by Fa-hien {Trareh, 
ch. xxv), which implies that the city was still in existence 
when he visited it about 403 .\.d., in the middle of the reign 
of Candragupta Vikramaditya, whose queen’s seal has now 
been found on the site. At the time of Iliuen Tsang’s visit. 
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about 638 a.o., the city waa for the most part in ruins. Itn 
decay evidently was due to the troubles caused by the White 
Hun invasion which broke up the Gupta empire about 
500 A.D. 

Dr. Bloch states that '*a detailed and systematic survey 
has been carried out of the ancient site of Vaiaali at Busarh 
and adjacent villages in Muzafiarpur. The result is a map 
based on accurate measurements and drawn up on the scale 
of four inches to the mile.** It is good news to hear of 
an archmological enquiry in India being conducted in 
a systematic fashion, and, although the exploration of 
Vaisali has not yielded all the results hoped for, discoveries 
of much interest have been made, and Dr. Bloch may be 
congratulated on the success attained. 

VixcEST A. Smith. 

OcL 27//<, 1904. 


Mr. Qcy Le Strange is now engaged in preparing the 
Persian text, with English translation, of Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi's work on Geography, the ** Nuzhat-al-Kulub.** 
The Society has already published a monograph bv 
Mr. Lo Strange on the same subject. 


The IxscRimoK P. ox the Mathura Lion-Capitai.. 

My explanation of this record, given in this Journal, 
1904, p. 709, leaves undetermined the name of the person 
or persons who inscribed the record, or did something to 
lead to the inscribing of it. 

My friend Professor Hultzsch, having seen my Note, has 
made to me a suggestion which supplies that deficiency, and 
helps to illustrate how often “ two heads are better than one.’* 

He has suggested to me that the word sorrasa is the 
genitive, not of tarm, ‘all,’ but of the word Sarca us a 
proper name, which is well established both with the dental 
$ and with the palatal i; and that the word tidnam, * gilt,* 
is to be supplied in connection wdth it. 
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Combining Profe««or Hultzsch’s suggestion regarding that 
word with my explanation of the word Mlia-$tanam, we have 
the following result. The inscription says:— 

Text. 

Sarvasa saka-stauiisa puyae. 

Translation'. 

(A gift) of Sarva, in honour of his home. 

And wc can now see that the inscriptions F, G, K, X, 
and K, of the same series, are all capable of being suitably 
explained in the same way; by supplying in each case the 
word ddnam ,— or, rather, daria, danam, or dauf, in accordance 
with the spelling of the records. 

The case seems to have been as follows. The principal 
record is, of course, the inscription A, which informs us that 
a deposit was made of a relic of Buddha by the chief wife 
of the Mahachhatrava Rajula, in concert with other persons, 
and that a tidpa or relic-mound (containing it), and a santg/id^ 
rdma or monastery, were presented to the community of 
Sarvastivadins. The stbjM may have been already in 
existence. But it seems to be implied that the monastery 
was founded when the relic was deposited. At the time 
of the construction of the monastery, and as a preliminary 
to handing over it and the relic-mound to the destined 
recipients, various gifts were made by way of endowing it. 
The opportunity was taken, to record on the lion-capital, 
as a structural part of some portion of the monastery, the 
names of some at least of the donors. As space did not 
permit of registering the exact details of the donations,— 
the sums of money, the positions and boundaries of lands, 
etc.,— the inscriptions were made as brief as possible, and 
were mostly contiued to names of donors. And, for the same 
reason, it was considered immaterial that some of the records 
should bo very difficult of access for subsequent perusal, even 
if they would not be altogether hidden from view. 
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From the inscription IT, we gather that the name of the 
monastery was, according to the spelling of the records, 
Guhavihara. This word may stand for either GKihavihara 
OP Gaharihura. If we take the latter form, it is not unlikely 
that the monastery was that one which is mentioned by 
Iliuen Tsiang; see Julien, i, 210, and Beal, Si* 

yu~ki, i, 181, and note 46. In that cose, the relic-mound was 
inside the monastery, and the monasteiy was about five or 
six li (say one mile) to the east of ^lathura, and apparently 
stood on, or constituted, some kind of an eminence, the sides 
of which were pierced to make cells,— or, say, gukCthf 
'hiding-places, caves, dens, secret or separate chambers;* 
and the tradition of the period attributed the foundation of 
the monastery to Upagupta,— erroneously, os far as wo can 
gather from the inscription A,— and represented the reb’c 
in the relic-mound as consisting of some of the nails or 
nail-parings of Buddha. 

J. F. Fleet. 


3rd Nocember, 1904. 


Roma.n Coins found in Ceylon. 

Mr. R. Sewell, in his very interesting paper on “ Roman 
Coins found in India,” printed in the October number of 
the Journal, says (p. 697): “ In the Bombay Presidency 
1 have not found a trace of any discovery of coins of this 
period [44 B.C.-68 A.n.] ; and in Ceylon only one, viz. certain 
coins alluded to by De Couto as having been found in 
A.D. 1574. These were attributed, but apparently on very 
slender grounds, to Claudius.** I may point out that 
Sir George Barrow, in his “ Ceylon : Past and Present ** 
(1857), records, on pp. 82-85, on the authority of Sir 
Hardingc Gifford, the former Chief Justice of the island, 
the discovery at Panadur^, on the coast south of Colombo, 
by a native who was digging a grave, of a number of pieces 
of silver, twenty-eight of which were brought to the collector 
of revenue or customs, Mr. Deane. " Of these twenty-eight 
pieces, the most remorkable and the most legible was one 
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of Tiberiofi CECfinr;f and bearing on tbe one side Ihe head of 
that Emperor, witli the lottery following aurroundmg it— 
TI CAE?iAE mvi AVG F AVavSTVS — Tibema 
Caesar Divj August! filius AuguetuH, and on the roTcrse, 
a figure of '\*'ictor_v seated^ bolding a ptJin brimeh, and the 
words PONTIF ilAXIM—'Pontifex On p. fi-ii 

are given sketches of the obverse and reverae sides of the 
Cain, which weighed abouL 59 grains. What the other 
coins were dees not appear, and it is, oi course, possible, as 
Sir George suggests, that they “ may have been part of the 
collect ion of aoiue Dutch gentleman curious in such ma tiers/ 
With regard to the coins mentioned by Cento, 1 quite 
agree with Mr. Newell that the grounds on which he 
attributed them to Claudius were “ very slender." But 
Mr. ScwelFa statement on p. fi35, " Metal and number of 
coins not stated," is incorrect. Couto distinctly says, *Mhcre 
wore found ta^o coins of copper, one all worn away, and 
another of inferior gold, also worn away ou one aide, and 
on the other could still be made out u figure of u man froniL 
the breast$!i upwards, with a piece of lettering around worn 
uwuy in some parts, but there could still be clearly mado 
out at the beginning this letter C, the following letters 
being worn away, and the letteriiig continued round, in 
which could be seen these other lettera B M N H." Tbo 
C Couto held to be the initial of OlaudiuB, and the other 
letters to stand for ** Eomanomni,** the word " Imperntor " 
having preceded this; and ho thought it quite possible that 
the slave of Aiiiiitis, spoken of by Pliny, had placed the 
coiiiH where they were found. Unfortunately, as he infonne 
ns, these ancient relics were lost ut sea in 1592, by the 
faun dering of the Sao BmatrifOt in which they were being 
eonveyed to Portugal by Joad do Ifello de Snmpaio, who was 
governor of Mannar wlnai they were discovered (? 1584-B5). 


Cr&t/tfQn, Not. 1904. 


Donald Ferouson. 
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THE WORKS OF SAMOHJV-ElUDILi* 


The Wr»RKS OF SAlIKHA-FHAnilA, Opl^O^KLJfT W 

VASir-nANDHTI, 

Sarnghn-bhadru, who le stiid to bavo b?en invit«d to do so 
bv the Grammonim Vasa-^rdU, compiled two worki against 
VoBu-handliu: — ■ 

2vo. 1. The Samaja of Lights lOj000 Slokaa. An exposition 
of the Vibhn^ 

No* 2 * The Conformity to the Trtitli (NyayiTijufiara), 
120^000 ^1aka&. A refutatioiL of VaAU'handhu's 
Abbidbarzua-ko^ 


These will be found referred to above, pp, 41, -16, and in my 
tranalutioii of the text (Toung-pao, July, 1904, p, 2SO). Aa 
to No. 2, v 0 have a tTapHlulion. by lliuen-tsQiig (a.D. 653), 
Nanjio’a 1263, But No. I has not hitherto been identibed* 

Jlr. IJ. Wogilinm, now in Straaabarg, hua cleared up 
this point, 1 tbink, beyond doubt* He writes me that the 
'^Samaya of Light” will be N&njio*s 1266, the H*{eO'l 3 utig- 
lun, restored to SkL 'Prakarana-^deana^; and that *Saniavu,^ 
^cslabliBhed nilc,' 'doctrine/ ia here tranalated into Chineso 
by ^Tsung* as in the case of the title "Samaya- 

bhedoparacnna-cakra,”* 'wheel of various forms of doctrines,* 
which is in Chinese * I-pu-taung*lun'lnn ’ (1286) j here 
' tsung ‘ is also ^Samaya.* 

What I tranBlated by * light' must, in this caw, be 
'raanifeatation,* 'illustration,* and will be much the (iame 
as ' h'iea-tsnng * (1266); ' bTcn * (^) also meaning 
'manifestation,* ‘illustration/ or 'exposition.* So ''Somaya 
of Light** happens to be just the other way about, and 
it ought to bo "Light of Samaya,** or “Tllustratbn of the 
Doctrines.** For the original, Mr, Wogihara suggests 
' Samaya-pradTpa,* w'hich is very likely. Tbo only objection 
will be that ‘pradjpa’ was gcaeniUy rendered into Ch. 'kmp* 


J See iLt.; WuMlief, 

. Saiiu}W’TBiIhop«iiii.'uiiA'«akiu. 


“ BudaJuflCia!,'" p- 2U, iwic, wteft be W 
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Tt may be ' Samayn-pradTpikiiH* ' Satnaja-pTa]Li 3 Ta^a ^ 
will be anotber probable suggestion (as Mr, Nanjio hafi). 

This diflereDoe ia of little conBoqoence as loug as we 
have ideutihed the actual text in Cludese. Looking up the 
Chiocse text itself, I have found a statement of Sajhglia- 
bhadra’ft to the following c^dbcti—** Formerly I hav'e written 
a work called the " NTavaimsnra' {§f j£ but it is too 
voluminous for general atudenta, I have now written 
u shorter work called the *IDustmtioc of the Doctrines' 
(Samnya-pradipa)."! Thus these two works being mentioned 
side by side, both in Poramartha'a Life of Tnsu-bandhu and 
in SaThgba'hhodra’B own hook, no doubt is left ns to the 
idenlity of the two treatises on SaniayEL, 

J. Takakl'su* 


KatyavasI-putr,^, as the Authou of tkie Maha^yibha^k 

Paramarthn states that Kutyayanj-pntra waa the anthor of 
both the Juiiiia-pmsthiiiia and tho commentary on it, the 
Maha-vibhasa^ Now, in the Introductory chapter of the 
VibhttM itself, the following question is raised and 
answered;'—’’* W^hy is this work (the JOuna-prastbana), 
according to the tradition, attributed to tlie Ajmsmon 
Katjayanj-putra ? ** 

UnlcHS tbia introductory part proves to be an addition by 
a later band, it Is clear, therefore, that KatyayaoDputra waa 
not the author of the commentary* He himsolf could not 
have asked such a question* 

The more usual tradition that the commentary wos 
composed at or after Kaniska’s Council by 500' arahuts, 
and that Asvagho^ had a band in the final revision, is not 
touched by this new point. 

For this note 1 am also indebted to Mr. Wogiharo. 

J. XAlLAKtmT. 


I WaflEtHers' hla Baddhiinni*,;’' p. 3-^i, 


IGO 


THE ABHIDHARMA LITERATURE. 


The Abhidharma Litekatuke, Pali and Chinese. 


The question of the identity of some of the titles of the 
Puli and the Chinese Abhidharma works was a puzzle to 
us ever since Wnssiliers time Buddhismus/* p. 107). 
Professor Kem, quoting Wussilief, raised this question 
in his “ Buddhism us/* ii, 1304, saying: “ Not only as regards 
their number, but also as regards their titles, the seven 
Abhidharmus of the Northerners agree with those of the 
Pali Canon." And he again drew attention to this in his 
new work on Buddhism in the ** Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philology.** Quite lately, in his " Philosophischo Grundloge 
des alteren Buddhismus,** p. 148, Professor Mux Wallescr, 
basing an important argument on the identity of the two 
sets of works, expressed his hope that this point might be 
cleared up by u comparison of the texts. The question was 
once again put to me by Professor Rhys Davids, to whom 
I answered at once that the two were not in any sense 
identical, although the similarity of some of the titles was 
certainly striking ; and that my impression hitherto hud 
been that the one set was modelled on the other. 

But as the point seemed to be in need of a further 
investigation, I have examined the translations into Chinese 
of the seven original texts which are lost. The titles open 
to question are as follows:— 


PIu. 

Thfra~r&da. 

1. Dhamtuu-sohgani . . (5) 

2. Vibhohga.(3) 

3. Poggala-panuatti . . (6) 

4. Dhatu-kathu .... (4) 

5. Patthana.(1) 

6. Yamaka.(!•) 


7. Katha-vatthtt'pakaram (2) 


CuiXUB.' 
Sarrdtfurddt, 

Dhanna-gkan<lha*puda (12%). 
Vijn^-kaja-pada (1281). 
Prajnapti-pada or Anirta>i^ru 
(1317). 

Dhatu-kiiya-pada (1282). 
Jnana-prasthana (1273; 1275). 
Sariigitl-paryaya-poda (1276). 
Prakarana-pjida (1277). 


« The Bombers »U«d in tmekeb are tbow of Bunyin Nanjio’a Catalojpaf. 
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Tlitj Chinese works given here are transktioiiB of tbe 
oldest Abhidhurmu works known to belong exclueivolj to^ 
the Ssrrasti-vada BchooL The most ancient of these la said 
to be Katyayanl-putrn's JaaBa-praethontt (t), and then there 
follow the so-called six ^mdas, of which two (o, 6) are by 
MaudgulyiTyanUpt one (I') by Sariputra^ two (3, 4) by Vaau- 
mitra, and one (3) by Deva-.^rmaD* Of these the oldest, 
Jd^a - prasthana, seems to have occupied a promment 
position, for it was on this book that that elaborate 
commentary, Habu-vibha^^ was compiled in the Buddhist 
CoancLl under King Kaniska. 

Comparing the two sets of the Abhidharma works, as far 
as accessible to me, I do not find any point, either in form 
or in matter, which could lead us to think that the tw'o are 
the same, though they treat, as a matter of course, of morn 
or less similar subjects. 

Perhaps the most atrikiug rcsemblnnoe, at first aight, ia 
that existing between the Pali (3) Puggala-pauliaiti and the 
Chinese (!») Samgiti-paryijya-pnda. Both are a oolleotion 
of various technical terms arranged according to numbers. 
Thus:— 


Pali, 

I, Matiki . . * , , 
3. Bvi-pnggola . . . 


CaiVEbiK. 

1, Nidana^voTga, 

2. Eka-dharma-vargH. 
(3) Bvi-flharuia-varga. 


Aad se on, with Tri-, Cstur«, Fauce-, Sat-, Sapta-, A^U-, liTava- 
tUl next, 

11. I>ttf5a-puggalii , , . . (11) Busa-dhanna^iiirgu. 

(12) An Admonition, 


But even this tessemblance cannot be taken very seriously. 
The outward arrangement may have been modelled upon 
the SangItT-satta of the Digha-nikayu, or the soappropnatcl}'' 
culled Aiiguttara“nikaya{6ce p. liii, Morris, FuggsJa-pafliuatti). 


Bui Amfta-SdTtru i» sUnkuled tu Gliufs. 


■r.H.A.i. lOOA, 


11 
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THIi AEHrDHAHarA UTEHATtRE- 


Ab a ffiatter of factj ttfi Pali Paiipatti does not correspond 
in oontenU with the Ch. Prajfiapti, bat di>e£i reseniblo, in 
form, to a certain extent anotber Cbineae work of a diflferent 
name- It is thus eitremoly dangerous to base one'^s argument 
on a mere reaemblmice of titles- 

It would, howeverj be too hazardous for me to odvaace 
any explanation at present of the resemblance in the titles, 
A a the two sots of AbhidhaTroas do not any longer admit of 
a comparison, book with book, it will now be necessary to 
compare them, taking each category or idea separately—the 
only method which can yield a fruitful remit, and euable us 
to explain any particular point ndtb certainty- 

J, Takakusu, 


VrNDHTA-VASlX, 

There is another citation from Vindbya-vagin * in Kumitrila'a 
Mlroamsa - Sloka - rarttikos (Chowkbamba Sanskrit Serioe^ 
p, 704, 3), It runs as follows: — Antar^haTsdabos tu 
ni^ddbo Vindbyaviisina, tadastltve pramiinam hi na kim cid 
nvagam yate „ , * - Comm -:—Tad apy utivahikam niima 
^rlram purvottaradchayor antarale jilanasamtanastididba- 
Tunarthum kalpyate, tad opi Tindhyavasina nirakrtam ity 
aha . . « * 

Further, sea Professor do la V ollee Poussin ** Dogmalique 
Bouddhique,” i, p, 67 

J. Takakusc. 

1 Per the twe citatiana fMlod In RhojoCtutdln^iittrr on Uie 
«0tiu, it, 22, pee ProfEsaor Oarb*, Sunttra-I^ilijetipldo, p. 39 j ui4 aha mT 
p, fl® (BuUrtin de I'Eccle d''Ettr5me-Urwnt, 

JuL,-Juio^ 1904)- 

1 Joamid Aciatiq;!!!!, Del, 1902, p- 299'- 


ODJiJUftA AND GAUDA, 


m 


GOrjura ANIl Gadda. 

T am delvglkted to &re from Dri- Hoemlo's paper in tLe 
Journal for October fjiMit received) tbut the vie^' of lodiuo 
Iiiilor}" T^'bich I was, I believe* the first to put forward* is 
ut last coming to its owij* ’When I was editing for the lafo 
Imp i 7* 11^ Campbellin l'fi92—4^ the lato Pundit Bbag^wanJal 
Tndraji's History of Gujarat* I was led to inveutigato the 
liifllory of the name of that province. The views which 
T then formed wore published in a aummary form in the 
fkistoriqal section of the Bombay Governtnent'a General 
Administration Report for the year 1892-3, and, being 
buried in n bias book* naturally attracted no attentiou^ 
They were stated with greater fidnees in voh i* pt* 1* of the 
Bombay GtxsetUeVf especially lo Appendix; 3 of that volume* 
which, however, seems to bo very little kuuwn, oven to 
professed students of early Indian bietery. They wore 
restated with coTTectiong in a revised version of ray summary 
of 1892—3, which I conErihuied to the Bombay Govommeot^s 
■Geneml Administration Report of 19D1-2. I claim to have 
been the first to catublisb the eicistonce of a Groat Qurjura 
ouipire* and to suggest the Gtirjara origin of some of the 
greatest Rajput clans, though to Mr. H, S. Bhandarkur 
belongs the credit of showing that the Gnrjaru omperora 
are to be identified with the line of Bkoja of Kunauj. 
Dr. Hoerule will find* in the above quoted volume of the 
Bomhmj Gazdtt£i\ one or two references tu the Gurjarua 
w-hich he has overlooked in making hia own collections. 

One word regarding the ' preceptor ship * of Krishna II. 
The pbruso quoted by Dr. Hoemle scemei to me clenrly to 
mean that the Bash Irak iita king htimbkil the Guwfaa, It 
is often assumed that in the tenth century and earlier 
the name Qawpi meaua Bengfil. T think, however, that this 
la u mistake which is responstible fur mueb misreading of 
Indian history. It was, I think* Profoanor R. G. Bhaudarkar 
who first evpressed doubts on the point* ond suggested that 
Guuda mount Goadu in Oudh. The key to the riddle is to 
■bo found in Alberuiil^a notes on the “ Vblkcrtcfcl of 
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TElt: KINGS 


VumliEiraihira (Sachflu’s Albetuni'a loiiia, i, 300), ivlticb 
informs ua tlmt Gnda = Tuo^har^ This aKplaina whi" the 
Snraavat DrahmaTm of the holy Saraavatl aro tlic Gaudua- 
par fxccltencet und why Gauda and Vaiiga art montionwl 
separately in the Tiareda Grunt of 812 a4j. Tkc Gftucls» 
whom Krishna II * humbled ^ or * schooled' were therefore 
the rulers of* nindustaa^ in the narrower sense* or in other 
words the G iiijaras themselves* 

A, M* T* Jacksox, LC.S. 

Jii'fgfiifntt ^<K- Tffit iSO-h 


The Gkjeco-Indian King:; SiEATii I 8 oi'eh ani» 
Strato II Philopator. 

Id Mr. Yincent Smith^B recently published " Early History 
of India"—a most odmirtibk eummary of the resalts obtained 
in recent years by the worker in the various holds of Indian 
archa&ology“there occurs a passage bearing on the relation- 
ship of the two Strutoa is'hich seems to need some further 
explanation. 

The passage la question occurs on p. 201, and is as follow^s: 

Strato I, n Greek king of Kabul and the Punjab, who 
was to some extent contemporary with Heliocles, seenu» to 
hove been succeeded by Strata IT* probably lihs grandson ; 
who, again, apparently, was displaced at Taxi la by the Saka 
satraps. The satraps of ilathuni were closely coiiiieeteil 
with those of Taxila, and belong to tbe same period, u little 
before and after 106 b.c." 

At tbe end of a note on this passage, Hr* Vincent i^imith 
is kind enough to soy “ Mr* Rapson^s numismatic researebe& 
are expected to throw more light on these matters.” This 
has reference, no doubt, to certain views, concerning the 
relationship of the two 8tratoa and their place in the historv 
of the GttccO"Indian period, which I communicated orallv 
to hfr* Vincent Smith some months ago, and which I hope 
soon to publish in tbe Numismutic Cftritmck. In the mean¬ 
time, it may help to explain the passage quoted above* if 
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I give II Bummary pf the co-ticlusipTie to vrhick a aLiidy of 
the coiDB of the period tag led one. 

(J) It has hitherto been held that Heliocles and Strato 1 
roatrike eauh other^a coias^ and must^ therefore, have been 
oontompora ries.^ 

This al atom cut requires modiheation. The coina realmck 
by ITcliocles are thoao of Agathooleia aud Stmto I ruling 
conjointly* not tho:se of Strato I roUog alone. 1 am further 
conii'inced, from a earefal oxamiDatton of all the available 
!;pecimeo8 of tbia restruck ciaaa* that the rcstnlciag is always 
by Helioclea, never by Agathocleia and Strato I. 

On the oArn. of these coins of Agalhooloia and Strato I 
which are somoLinieg restnick by Reliocles, appear the head 
and inaeription of the Queen* and oa the rte. a typo (ITeraklea 
lieu ted) with the name and the conventional titles of Stmto. 
It has been usually osautned* without any proof whatever, 
that Agathockia was the wife of Strato T. It is far more 
probable that she was the Queen regent during bis infancy; 
and that during tbie period she was brought into condict 
with Heliocles. 

(2J The inscriptions, both Greek and Kharosthi, on the 
barbaroua coins hitherto agaigued to Strato IT, have not 
been correetJy read.^ 

The Greek inscription has been hitherto read:— 
aACIAEOC CQTH POC CTPATOMOC Y fOY 1CTPATONOC. 

** (The coin) of Strato, son of King Stmto, tho Saviour/' 

This inscription is very much blundered, but I hope to 
libow, from a comparison of the ten specioiens (all from the 
Ounningham Collection) now in the British ^luscum, that 
it vs most probably to be restored 

BACrAEflC CfiTHPOC CTPATHNOC KAI 
HATOPOC I CTPATnNOa 

** (The coin) of King Stmto Sotcr and Strato Philopator.'" 

' ('“TJjier, B.M. Cttt.* Ok. (wtf p. hit anJ tjute. 

- Cunmugltani. .IVw. Gt™., 1&“0, p. SCr, pL hu <ii}, !>-ll; Caedner, 
W.M.C4L*]). IS-S, pL ixii* 7. 
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The KharQftliT inscription was read by CunninghaiD 
MaJiaraJa ritjai-njam Stratam putrum m satppriijaplta ] Stratum. 

This ia evidently nuBatiafiiclciTy, and indeed quite inipoMibla 
from the lingnifilic point of vleTr. Fortunately tho tnio 
reading cun be determined by a comparison of the ten 
apeciTneus. It is 

Maharajam (rataram SMam iiotram cam pripapita- \ 
Btratasa. 

“ (The coin) of King Strsto Sotgr and hia grandson Stmto- 
Phibpator/' 

The inscription is fragmentary on each speoimen, and tun 
only be restored by a comparisoD of them uU* The voiacI 
D in patcam h shown clearly on a single apecimca only. 
When the appears on any of the othera, no vowel-aigti 

is risible. Without the evidence of this aoiilary fpecimeiir 
we should certainly have had no hesitation in restoring tiie 
word as putram^ aod thus maintaining the accepted view 
that Strut* IT was the son of Strato 1! In tho Greek 
legend, which might natumlly be expected to correspond 
to the KharosthT legend, there seems to be no trace of a word 
meaning grandson. 

It is almost certain, then, that Strato II Philepator wii* 
the grandson of Strato I Soter, aad quite eertuin that h« 
reigned conjointly" with bim. As yet no specimens struck 
by Strato II Pbilopator ruling alone have been found. 

It must often have seemed atrange to munismulists that 
the supposed coins of Strato II inTarinbly bear the head of 
a very old man. It is now evident that the head is thiit 
of Strato I in his old age, after he had oesociutcd his 
grandson with himself in tha kingdom. We possess, there¬ 
fore, a long uumismatio record of Strato I, in which these 
are the three chief alagesi—(1) infancy; nnder I he regency* 
of his mother Agatbocloia^ (3) aolo reign: the portmitjt 
seem to represent various periods of Life from vouth to old 
flgej (a) asiioeiuted with his grandson: all the porlraits 
theae of an old man. 


are 


OISUEIi. 
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(3) Tfje COIU3) se^itL certuliily to show tke fadulj to 
vbich the Stratos bolongod wa& succeeded at Mathura' 
by tlic fumily of Runjubula ; but it i& iiDpossibie to buv 
whether the sjtratos wo re actuuilly the lost Greek priace^ 
of tbii group, Apollophanofir for example, who has siniiiiar 
types, may weU have been later in date than the Stratos, 
if we may judge from the barbarous workmanship and 
inscript iona of hia coiua. 

Among the apparent aucoossors oi this Greek there 

is a prince, beariug an ladian name;, who bos hitherto 
escaped notice. 

Professor Gerddef (B,M. Cat., p. 40, Strato 1, 10) noticed 
a ooiii-legcnd which he read doubtfully as patiai^Mhasa. 
A cempariiiOii of the specimen on which this occurs, with 
another specimen aince acquired by the B.M« from the 
Cunningham Collection, enables nie to read and restore tho 
Khorostht legend with certainty os:— 

We have, therefore, to add to our Ibt of Indian princes 
wbo are known from coina but, as yet, not from any 
other source, one whose name m Prakrit is Bhadayai^ 
and in Sanskrit Bhadrayai^s, The Greek legend on his 
coine, unfortunately, f&iU entirely so far as the proper 
name ia concomod, though it preserves the titles BASIAEQ^ 
ZnTHPOS. 

E. Rapson. 


GlJiOEH. 

Mr, F. W, Thomas, in his suggestiv'e little note on 
*Op0aifa(i — Havana.t has ineidontally referred to the question 
as to the crigm of tho Sunekrit name cf the ginger root, 
ir/tifarcra, deriving it from the town Srngavera. Had wo 
not better say that the town of Srngaverapura, as it is 
properly named, has been called after the plant, just as, e.g., 
Tulaipur in Oudb owes its nemo to the plant called 


' Tiiiilii ia lkl» u, Uu doulrt, dile to A ot Ultf iMSa- 


im 


OLNOEB. 


(holy buall) ? The name of the plant, as oiplauifti iti 
Uhlanbeck^a Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary (1098), seems 
to bo a compound made ap of ifiiyoia, * hom/ and 
' shape/ and therefore denoting ‘ horn shaped,’ There 
exists, however, another form, with on t in the aecond 
syllable, viz. Piili nm^kfra, which is important as lying at 
the bottom of Gr. from which the other European 

designations of ginger are derived. Frankc, in his valuable 
list of Greek words of Piiii origin (Z,D*M.G. 1893, p. 000), 
has pointed out that ie more nearly related to 

jw'fiyirrrrt than to ifwjffrrrfl, in the same way as, e.g., 

^aKhnrtitn [* sugar corresponds to Pali s^kkhat^u, not to 
Wkt. ^rkard. 1 ha%'e lately come across the ^an^ikrit 
prototype of mipkfnt in which, though not given 

in any Sanscrit dictionary, is found in a great many recipes 
contained in an ancient medical work, the Bhedossmhita 
(pp. 170, 189, 218, 236, 230, etc.)* n copy of which was 
kindly lent to me by Dr. P, Cordior, who has informed 
me since that the original Telinga MS. from which his 
Devanagari copy of the Bbednsamhita has been transcribed 
reads iritpikertim for The coiacideoce of the 

h in this word with the ^ in is striking Indeed, 

though no doubt an Indian r may be represented by n Greek 
;9, as e.g, in Jabadios, the Greek name of the islnnd of Java, 
^ haring early assumed the sound of r. 

In diBcuasing ' the Indian 'Op,Soyov/ we must not lo$e 
sight of the fact, I think, that generally corresponds 

to the well-known Latin name Urban us. The influence of 
this, the usual meaning of aa well aa of the Greek 

word op^yavoft *an orphan/ on the supposed transformation 
of Eavanaa into 'Op^avoVt might help to account for the 
unusual transition of Skt, Ra- Into Gr, ilany of 

the drugs mentioned by ^Op^avot; are decidedly Indian* 


Wursliairp^ 

Norentber 17//j, 190L 


J* Jolly, 


OlMGER, 
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I readily admit the validity of Professor Jolly^s objection 
to my (passing) derivation of tbe word Afiifftntenit * 
from the natne of the town Snigac^rapuiyi, 3^o doubt tho 
relation is, as Proifessor Jolly urges, the reverse of tbU: 
1 waa misled by a miarecollection of the gmiaimiitica.1 
passages (/rtf Paij. iv, L 52) where the form of tbe word 
idriiffntvrika is disoiiSKeiL' 

The derivation of the plant uatne was thought b)' the 
Hindus themselves perhaps to be from the shape of the dried 
root * homed*) rather than from the plant Srh^L This 

w'o may infer from the existence of the synonym iarnga^ 
They would be very likely then to agree with Uhlenbeok in 
interpreting r^ra as ' body/ 

The actual history of the word no donbt dl(ierent> 
The Oxford Englkb Dictionary folloiva Hohsou-Jobsoa in 
connecting the first half with Malayalam i;7ci, which has the 
Same sense, and suppinsing a proto-Dravidian form siJicu 
We may refer also to Tamil NiCi and Singhalese iiigto’f. We 
are then in the presence of a * culture' w'ord with a wide 
and ancient history stretching out on to u terrain where 
1 must respectfully part company with it ; but I nioy 
express a doubt whether Dravidian is the name of its 
most likely source, and call attention to the poBsibility of 
a cottnection, of some order, with Manipuri sift/ Kbassi * im, 
Burmese Shnn khin, Siamese Mm, Chinese kmii. 

The seeOnd part of the word will share the uncertaioty 
of the first: iho Pali form inclines us to flio belief that i-eru 
is not here a learned concoction. But is it connected with 
[Mrjtjrira or rimud, or is it a duplicate word meaning 
‘ ginger * ? It can scarcely be Prakrit rcro = rfyra, or 
Binghalcso What ia the Malay alam [fwci-jm', 

rjuotod in Hobson-Jobson ? 


^ I iMV tiOTip mite ftonthiJr pwpible «T®r, tliough wrhnpft in Itiis 
imobahilitic* nn? tlit &tU(?r wartin p. i-i” n^ra 1 have tnmskttsJ, tmwta 
^ lUlDfi wfeo tn? : liic rvlldiMinp Milftiorl in the dicConiuirt 

ittil in the ytibliihcd tnuMlstioo, Rut tlw mtaninjj I>a ^ who mu tou^ in 

iM ELiid Sie mimBfib P * 
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A Hat of fttlier words for tlio plmit and the dri<?d root will 
found in Sir G. Watt’s ** Dictionary of tiie Econotnic 
Products of India/^ vol. vi, 4j pp, 357-^, P^rhapa Saaskrit 
OJTf/rffAvj mavj^ together with *diffht OQCOiJDt for the 

add of North Indiaj Guzanlti ddufn, Marathi Telugu 
allatnu (= di-tfrtrni). But what are wo tlicn to aay of Malay 
hatif/a ? 

It isj of troun^, important to diatioguiab between tho 
names of tho plant and thoso of the dried root. From ihe 
“Dietionary of the Economic Products/' where this la denc^ 
and also from tbo dictionarlea of the several languagos^ 
it will be aeen that Sanskrit ar^raX-^ and moat of ita 
derivatiTca denote the plenty while the commonest name 
for the dried mot, both In North and South India, la 
with cognate forms. As the word exii^U jq Suiiskrit 
and the Dhiltupiitha gives the root iauf/t in the sense 
of ' drying/ this httjf/il mwy perhaps represent 
(cf* noWii-Jobsoii* cit.}. 

and idra^a denote the plant, and the same 
seems to bo the primon- sense of Singhalese Tamil 

tTici, Malayalatu Burmese kh^uh, Siamese XXi'n, Shmi 
khidf Menipuri «iVi, Chinese Xih/j. 

F. W* Thomas. 


“Thkowisg the Stone.” 

In the second edition of I*\ L. Jumea'a “ M’'ild Tribea of 
the Sudan/^ 18S4, p. 91, note, it is stated that the Western 
Somali arc in the habit of throwing a atone, as their aokuin 
form of oath for seeking a contract and making friends, 
which oncB made Cannot bo broken or infringed/* Now in 
the Kt^rau there occurs four times (Surah 92, 3j svi, 
30, 89) a phrase aJ-aalsrwt with the sense * ho sabmitled/ 
whether to God or to men; it means litoroljy " he threw the 
SflAiwi towards/ Lane gives us as words for stone or slotits 
saittHj with noun of unity snfowa/i, und plural safdm. The 
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last of these three vrotild not in the old Koranic writing be 
distinguiBliable from the first, and neither from galantj which 
the text has in these places. It sccins to me probable that 
the right rendering in all cases la * he threw the atone/ 
with reference to a practice ftimiUr to that which Jamea 
records of the Somnlis. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A SKinx:H ok Ec\ttian History, from the Kari.iem 
Times to the Present Day. By Lady Amherst ok 
Hackney'. (London: Methuen & Co., 1904.) 

To all who are interested in Egypt without being actual 
students of the hieroglyphics, this book will appeal as one of 
the most useful which have appeared upon that fascinating 
country. There is something about the land, and the great 
river which is its life, about the people, their mummies, 
their gods, their myths, their sacred animals, and their 
great book—the Book of the Dead. The river and the 
land are described brightly and clearly, and this chapter 
forms an excellent introduction to the history proper which 
follows. The 6fth chapter, which is divided into six sections, 
begins with the pre-dynastic period, and ends with that of 
the Persian kings, after which we have the Ptolemies, the 
Komiui period, and Mohammedan, Ottoman, and Khedivial 
rule, ending with the Soudan War. To these are added 
chapters upon the Israelites in Eg^t, the land and the 
people as they are to-day, and Christianity in Egypt. The 
appendix contains a complete list of the kings and prefects, 
and there is an excellent index. 

Naturally a book of this kind comes with an added value 
from one who has not only visited Egypt many times, but 
has also studied Egj'ptologv* from the large and well-arranged 
collection of antiquities at Didlington Hall, Lord Amherst^s 
aeat in Norfolk, where are preserved the papyri so well 
described by Messrs. Newberry and Crum, and Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt. The illustrations, also, add much to the interest 
of the book, the frontispiece, a fine reproduction of a head 
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of Bercnikc, wife of Ptolemy Kuergetca I, being especially 
good. In the two maps which are given) the use of two 
colours in indicating the names, and the presence of the 
original hieroglyphic forms, will probably be greatly ap¬ 
preciated. It ia needless to say that I>ady Amherst has 
chosen her authorities well, and has also been well seconded 
by the members of her family. 

When reading modem books upon Egypt, one cannot 
help feeling regret that Egyptologists have discarded the 
indications of vocalization, as given in the Greek forms of 
the names, in favour of a system in which the vowel e takes 
the place of the sound handed down by the Greek writers. 
Amen, for instance, is probably right at the beginning of 
a name, but Amon is the correct form at the end. In some 
coses the Assyro-Babylonian forms, as given by the Tol-cl- 
Amarna tablets, and as they appear in certain historical 
inscriptions, Babylonian trade and temple documents, and 
Assyrian contracts, help us. Thus, instead of Ra, as a final 
component, wo ought apparently to read, with Maspero, R^. 
Psemtek (Psammitichus) is possibly the Babylonian Piisa- 
miski, Tokelet appears as Tokliita, Tefnekht as Tafanakhtc’, 
Shashanq as Snsanqu, etc. More material b naturally 
required before we can obtain really trustworthy forms, but 
the indications which we already possess are not without 
their value. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Les Debuts de l*Akt ex iksYPTE, par Jean Capabt, 
Conservateur adjoint des Antiqait4b ^gyptiennes dcs 
Mus^s Royaux dc Bi:uxclle8. (Brussels: Vromont & 
Co., 1004.) 

This work, which is dedicated to Professor Flinders Petrie, 
the pioneer of systematic research in the domain of Egjqitian 
art, is one of the most important contributions to the subject 
which have been written. It gives detailed descriptions of 
the various objects of early and primitive Egyptian art 
treated of, and its 316 pages contain no less than 191 figures. 
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Tthidh, UA many of them eoDSiat of ^Tcral apectmeris, provide 
a weal til of mateHal for comparison — indeed^ tlan total 
number of objects reproduced fulls not far shcirt of a thousand. 

Naturally such abuodunco of material adds not a litlla to 
the value of the hook, and when to thLa is added the fact 
that it is very well printed, itJi importance for iho subject 
of which it treats can easily be estimated. 

A considerable amount of difficultv exisU with regard to 

■ Ca 

the date of tlieso early monuments, and the author is inclined 
to adopt, fls a minimum, the fourth milleuiiiiun h.c. us the 
picriod to which they belong. For the heffiamuffn of Egyptian 
art, however, no such terminal date can be assigned, and 
it may be neoessarv, with Professor F. Potrio, to go bock 
to 7000 D,c. for the date of the earliest objects nf art of 
w'hicb bo treats. 

From certain of the statuettes of which reproductions are 
given, Capart shows that some, at least, of the priraitivo 
Egyptians pointed their bodies, decorating them with variems 
designs and figures of animals. Tills section is treated of 
at length, and the customs of other primitive nationalities in 
the matter of perstmal decoration is referred to. Tattooing, 
a ho, seems to have been used—'indeed, it is admitted that 
the Egyptiana of the classical epoch sometimes tattooed 
themselves upon the brooet or the arms with the namoa 
or mprcsentutiona of divinities. Other personal adornments 
were the plaiting of the hair, the wearing of wiga and 
* traasfonniitiond/ and^ in the ea&e of men, coverings for 
the hair, beard, aud genital parts. Naturally, the nameroua 
pictures extant give many details of the dress of this 
primitive period, and M. Cnpurt is able to treat not only 
of the personal omameuts of the people, such as rings, 
bracelets, bangles, etc., but also of their clothing — the girdle, 
the tre8.s or pig-tail, the qaratUi or gouital coveringa, the 
clouke of alt ins, breeches (both short and long), mantW, etc. 
Warriors or htmtsmeu wore also an nuiiual’s tusi attached 
to their girdles. The form of this appendage implies that 
it IS the origiaul of that with which the Sgures of gode and 
kings are provided. 
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Tht chapter on decarative art h tialurallv long und 
inetructive, Th« theory that this began with rtprefientations 
of natunil object^^ which gradually ai^auinod conventional 
and ultimately geoTnetrical ahap^^, is illustrated in the 
strange forma of tho Colinubian oUigator-orjiameut, and 
the ovolutlcn of the human hguTO-ornoment in Folyne^^ian 
art^ etc. The objects of anch decorations are fourfold— 
u purely artistic aim^ the need of giving information by 
naeana of certain characteriatfc deaignst the Jeeire of making 
an imposing appearance, and tho belkif m ihe efi&cacv of 
octiain mystic and symbolical forma in roligimis and magical 
ceremonies and influences. These are illustrated by the 
finel 3 ''-cut flint knives found in Egypt, in which portions 
arc chipped &w&y so as to give a decorative effect, and by 
the elaborate designs in animals, men, and geometrio forms, 
in the cases of knifc-liandles of a Inter date. Spoons, combs, 
pins, pendant#, palettes, sceptres, vaaes, baaket-woTk, etc , 
all flhow how the Egyptians loved to decorate their belongings. 
Their skill in work of this kind was often consideruble, and 
the pictures wrhich ibey show' frequently have an interest 
beyond that of the mere design. They give us, for exompUv 
pictures of the predecessors of tho ships found on later 
Egyptian monuments, of their dress, of their urma o£ offence 
and defence, etc. Tlieir love for animal forms and their 
skill in reproducing them is a most noteworthy feature'. 
Cylinders, used apptucntly, as in IlubyIonia, as wals, with 
human and animal forms, appear at this early date. As 
potters' marks a variety of forms was used—men, plants, 
birds, animals {including the elephant), and insects. Among 
the convenliooal signs used by the early potUrs are many 
suggesting alphabetic forme such as those with which wo 
are all familiar, and the question naturally arise®, whether 
we have to look for the origin of tho Kgj'ptian bierogh-ptic 
system of writing in these pottoiy-marks, as well as that of 
the alphabets of Europe. M. Capart discusses the question 
in foil, quoting tho opinions of Professor Petrie and other# 
but putting the case with admirable caution, such as the 
subject rcqairw» 
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?fot less intcrtsliiig i& tlie uhuptcr dealing with feulpture^ 
und pulutiugr wbiob shows excellently tlio origins of the 
nrtj fmo tlio first rude flints cloTorly chipped into the form 
of aniomlt^r ^ the monuments of tbe early kings, which 
include the beantiful ivory statuette of Cheops, und many 
iDonumcuts showing the Egyptian type witb which w'c are 
BO funiiliur. In this chapter ate cxcollont roproductiona of 
those remarkuble pelettea of grey schiat, and the mace^beads of 
Nnr-Mer^ another king, which show stylea of art differing— 
sometimes considerably—from that of the Egyptian sculptors 
of the period and later. 

After a short but interesting chapter upon dancings music, 
and poetry, the uuthor statcai tbe general oonclueions to 
which he had come with regard to early Egyptian art, Ita 
origin was utilitarianj mingled almost everywhere with 
a religious, or rather magical intention* ^^otwithstanding 
tbe many examples of this period which hare ceme to light, 
its history is not by any means certain, and anthropologists 
areatUl doubtful us to the race of the mostimcient iubahiUnta 
of the Kile Yulley. It may be ^^upposed, however, that there 
was originally a black population os the base, inseiiGibly 
pushed towurds the south by tbo white populations! w'hich* 
according to Maspero, established thnmselvea from remote 
antiquity upon the Mediternineun akpeii! of the Libyan 
contitient, ntid themselves came, perhaps, from son them 
Europe, pcmetratiiig into the ^^ile Valley from the west nr 
south-w'cst. It is to these populations from Libya that we 
must attribute the brilliant civilismtiou of the prehistoric 
huTiul-places whoso raonumenfa arc dealt with bi this book. 

Among the problems touched upon^ is that of the sudden 
change vrhich, at u given moment, appears in the art of 
Egypt. This is the contrast, upon which the author has 
often insisted, betweeu private and ro}^!! monuments, and 
between religious and profane art in that country. The 
primitive inhabitants, moreover, knew nothing of the hiercH 
glyphic wTiting used in Egj'pt* and suddenly this style of 
writing appears ready developed. An oBicial script attached 
to iia official religion, this complicated method wus brought 
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from outside ready made—this can almost ha ufHrmed with¬ 
out hesitation—hut from what coxmtry did it como ? It 
would seeni probable that tho Fhamonic invadors 'Dacuo froTu 
Asia^ perhaps from Yemen, and that they bad an origin in 
oommon with the ChaldemiB. This, says M. Capart, would 
cxplmn the analogies which hare been ehown to axist 
bet WOOD tho first Pharaonic monumenU and tho monuments 
of Chaldea, notably tho use of cylinder-eenls, which, howorer, 
soon disappeared in the valley of the Xilo. Them is oLk} 
one fact which is certain, namely, that these Semites did 
not pass dTrectly into Kgypt—they ‘ AJricanisted * them- 
selves before penetrating thither, ns is proved by tho flora 
and fauna of the hieroglyphics. There were tlioreforo two 
itvles of art — -the primitive art bom in the north of Africa 
which dei'eloped in the course of centuries, subjcoteil to but 
little foreign influence i and the pharaonic art whose origin 
is unknown, hut whleh had already, when it entered Egypt, 
become entirely stationary, end which served to erprcsjf 
extremely developed religious concoptiottB. The struggle 
between those two etylee of art, and the influences which 
they exorcised upon each other, arc nnalogauii to what took 
place between the popular and tbo ofllcial religioua, between 
the official and the vulgar tongue- Tho historv of these 
iitrQggleB genes back to the most ancient periods of tho 
ancient empire. 

There is no need to point out the vuliie of this work — tho 
details which are here quoted speak for ihenisalvos. Tho 
book must be read through by the atudont to enable him 
to obtam an idea of the monumenits on whicli the [heorics 
lire based, and the value of the points put forward. Naturally 
there is much that is uncertain, but wherever there is doubt 
it is honestly stated. 


T. G. Pinches, 
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GiiAjkjMAK SelfT\ trp«T* By IT- Weist;?. 

(Marlbofoujjb & Co., 1904.) 

Grammar^ By I?, J, Weist/h Hosafeld'g Serio^ 

(Hirfichfeld Brotliers^ 1904.) 

Both ibcao guides to colloquJat Japaao^e are by the same 
author, but neither is written upon the Hossfold aysteio. 
Both booka are uiiexceptiDnablo, ofi far as they go, and the 
phrases they contain are correct and useful. The Hyatem 
adoptod in tbem of teficbing the bingtiage does not, however, 
altogether cotnmend itself to mo, though it is the one 
com manly nacd^ It p resents the grammar of Japanese upon 
rhe plan of that of a TVestom language, and the greatest 
•<iiffiouUj that lies lu the way of acquiring a command of 
Hcorrectand idiomatic speech is that of getting rid of European 
modes of nspresaion, even of European modes of thought, 
‘rhere are in Japanese uonc, practically, of the grnmmatical 
eonTcnicnces of English, which has, perhaps, fewer than 
lOOfit modem kngtiages. These defects are made up for, 
priitcipallv, by a Japano-Chinese vocftbulary, many of tho 
words of which have a very peculiar, almost, linguistically 
speaking, technical connotation, and by syntuctical arrange¬ 
ments which no existing treatise adequately presents. Were 
I to write a Japimew grummnr I should devote two-thirda of 
ruy space to those snhjectfi; the whole of tho accidence 
(so^ullcd), including the verbal modea (which are merely 
contracted locations), could be easily esihihited in a dozen 
pages* Tlio materiule, in a wohI, of the lungunge are not 
difficult to acquire; it ifl la their edification into aontences, 
and of these into pcragriiphs, etc*, that the real difficulttcs 
lie, and very considerable they are, though to master enough 
common Japanese for the purposes of tho ordinarj' traveller 
is a matter of no great aehievetuent* In both these volumoB 
a good deal of syntactical infonmation is given, but a loore 
tborough analysis and parsing of the Japanese aentcucca and 
extracts Contained in them would have been an improyoment^ 
The various uses of j/okfij etc., of tho verbal modes 

in f&ti, 1(1 ( W, oto,, the mouifeld uses of no, etc., the 
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muDDCT of !■ 01 ploy m cut of Kattgo words, uiLdth<^ woys in whi^'^h 
bonotir words and forma are made to oNpreas the difference 
between m^nint and fHtim, might udviiDtageoii-dy be doa^ified 
in Bscending order of diffienity, while the elliptical aiid 
allusive coniplexion, so to upeak^ of the Lnngiiage might well 
be treated ut some length. Only in this way can a na/tmif 
grttminbr of the Inuguuge be constructed, a true analysis 
presented, and an adequate introduction to its etiid}', 
however elementary, prepared. Lastly, 1 have no doubt 
that the ^aidlmaft syllabary—'easily to bo acquired with 
a hours' paticBce—should be given ^ it is a vorv material 
help to the student and even to the traveller, whose faulty 
accent and pronunciation often make hia spoooh unintelligible 
to the native unfamiliar with Europeans mid their ways, 

F, VinoH r>lf:KiXs. 

NaN-TCIIAO Yt-OHEj iff 1^ IIlSTOlRft PARTICCLliai-: 
DU ifAN-fcHAO. Traduction d'unc histoire de I^anciL’ii 
\ un-nan, aceompagni^ d*uiia Carle et d'un Ijesique 
g^ographique et historique, par Cauille Saisson\ 
Vice-Consul da Fmacc A IIo-k*eom (Paris, 1904: 
Publications de r:fecole dea F^ngues Orientalc* 
Vlvanlea.) 

For this cleverly arranged translation of a small ChLuese 
book on the history of Yuaiiaa we are indebted to an official 
of the French Consular Service who has been -btationed some 
six years at Laokai, a frontier post on the banks of the Red 
H.ivor, between China and Annata. His work was stimulated, 
ua M. Sainsod explains in his preface, by llie idea ot 
a French railway on the eve.of couslraction from this point 
to Yim-nan-fu, the capital of the Chint^e province. The 
wide and mountainous province of Yunnan, with its wild 
borderlands atrotoliing to Tibet, Awam, Burma, and Arinam, 
apart from its; attractions for the railway projeclor, h 
a most fascinating field for the etlmologiat and hialonan 
Mar.-. Pol. ™ th. «rl[.rt. E.r.pe«. ,™vcll« i. fh“» 
piirts, .nd he gives . vivid picture of the n.wmete »i.d 
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i^Ei-itumis of llie uboiigmul tribefl, wbicli liEt^ boon wotlhlly 
filled ill by tlie lounied eoitudentaries of Colonol Yde, and 
fiirtbcr develqpcMl by thq latter scholar lu liiu introductory 
essay to Cuptuiu Gi'll'a "River of Golden Sand/^ But our 
knowledge liaa been materially advanced during tbe quarter 
of a century ainco tba publication of Captain Gill'a narrative 
by the travels of JlargaryH Baber, Bournej and Tloaie, of the 
British Conaular Service, and of several scienlifio explorations 
starting from the Burtnese aide. 

The French have been very industrious nieanwhile. The 
enterprising travels of Lieutenant Francis Gamier and bis 
companions in l8t>(3^S rtPsuUed in a aerioa of Guely illustTated 
vohniea j a special work, Lft Pri^eittce cATaorV^ <fit Ytinnitn^ 
/utr jE'wiVf Rocftei\ wag published in I860, under the auspices 
of Sir Robert Hart; and many other treatises have appeared 
in Paris and French Indo-China which tbero is no space 
to enumerate here. A memoir by Professor E. ChavonTrea 
on the epigraph}' of the Nan-cliao kingdom, in the •Jcut'ita^ 
Agiitfiqut} for 1900, may, however, be cited in this oonneotion. 

The INTan-cbao kingdom, it is well known, was a con¬ 
federation of six Sban trilies, founded by Sinnio, tbe chieftain 
of the southern of the sii. tribes, in the year a. a 610, His 
Original territory was on the head w'aters of the Red River 
up to the Diodcm Ta-li-fUj and the five other Chao cliieftoioa 
of kindred blood dominated tlie nioanfoin gorges iti the west 
of the provinces of Yunnan and Ssilchuan, extending as far 
north as Yueh-hi-t'ing on the upper borders of King-yuanJu, 
The founder Sinulo is said to have been u descendant in 
the yblb generation of n grandtmn. of the famous AsokOj, 
the king of llugadha in India ; but this is probably no 
more authentic than those of eight ether Lines, including 
those of Tibet, Gbiua, Aiinnro* and Ceylon, which are also 
ironed hack hero to eight other named grandsons of Asoka, 
It has always been tlie fashion for Buddhist countries, on 
adopting Buddbismii to recast their national traditian$!, and 
to make their Grst king a descendant of the Sdkyas or of one 
of the i 11 u St nous monarchs of Ipdia,^ The ancieut Thai of 

' nt. " Lite III lit BuMiii(p. 232). 
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Kau-cbao, according to M. Saioaon^ appear to have possessed 
an alphabet of iriodu origia^ altliongh previously aequaiatod 
with the Chinese script. Their epigraphyj, however, as^ 
preservwl oq the few stoics that have come down to us, is 
entirely Chinese, and for a knowledge of their uonals we 


have only Ohinese sources to refer to. 

The little hook, in two fascicules, which has been 
translated, is a eonipilatloii by Yang Chgo, a local Chines 
loandariQ, published in lodO ; revised and partially hiought 
up to date bi' Uu in and rocojitly reprinted 

in u Useful collection of Chinese books on the province 
of Ymiiiaii. The translator expluiua how he has been 
induced to select it, in preferento to more volumiuous officijil 
records, because it presents, "in spit* of certain puerilities," 
a "fairly complete tableau of the historj^ of the province 
from the beginning of its relations with the Chinese ouipire 
to tho foundation of the reigning dynasty of China, written 
baforij tlie old toeinoriiB of Yunnan had been onfiruly 
forgotten.” Some of tbo obrioiia miatokca of the Chiaev-' 
outbor ere oorreoted by the translator in footnotes, such o», 
for oMinijlo, tbo name of fCuiumoLi, fbe oldest gnmdson of 
Eublai Kliau, who was ricoroy of the provsnea for three 
yours, which IS ulivays printed hero Kun-lu-mu, Some 
coo fusion in tbo oames of fancliouurios ou p, 15 where tijo 
titles huoe boon evidently wronglj- puoctoaled und iniied up 
with the dcBiiuion of tho duties, might have been uvoided bv 
referenee to the T'my Shn, the contemporary aineso uniiuis 
of tho T'ung dynusty. tho San-chuo obapter of wtiiob bus 
been tnmalnled by Professor E. if. Parker ia the afiiri 
^rrreir (vol._ uin, So, 2.1890), On the sumo page wo notio.. 

Lu reiae s uppe lo sm-eio, ou encore ; lesonnoubinos 

royalos In the original uauuU these miines are 

gireo as the nutn-o titles of the aiolber of the king (OlriucM 
tcang-mnj and queen CChinese/trf) tespectivelv 

But such minor slipe do not detmet from' ihe solid value 
of the work us on important historical doeamoni The tuhlo 
of “Souveruins du Yun-nan" at tbo end ol™ • ■ 

dynasties, with a conlinaously dated record of reigns from 
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A*D, 649 to A.D. 12^3, Tlie luat kiug^ ivaa tak^n prisoner ty 
n Mongol gonoml of t,he future Kublal Khun und deposed in 
1253^ ulbelt sotucad with the title of mah&rAja, nnd restored 
to his Foolru with the hereditary Chinoeo etylo of t6UHg-kmn, 
or gOYamor-generuL Hia succosaore kept up the line of 
tributary govemora till 1332, when their territory wua 
hnully absorbed into the Chiuese Empire by the founder of 
the Ming d^-oasty^ The excellent lexicon of geograpbiojil and 
historical uames^ uncietil and modern^ which follows, and the 
clearly defined map “ pour aervir a la leeturo du ^aa-icftao^ 
ye-sAtf,'* printed in block, blue, and red, cnll for n word of 
prsisa, and complete a well got up book, to which justice can 
hardly be done in cto short a notice. 

S. W. B. 


Auch^ological SuttvET or Cbvlox. EpigrapUia Zeylanicu, 
vol. i, part 1. Edited and tranaUted by Don >rAittiNo 
DE Zilva WiCKBEJiASiSQiiE, cpigraphist to the Ceylon 
Government- (London, 1904.) 

This Tolumc ia the fmst instalment of a collection of 
ancient inacriplions in the inland of Ceylon, publisbed by 
sanction of the Goverument* very much in the eumo manner 
uji the Epiffrfip/iia ludictst. The learnod editor, Don Martiuo 
de Zilva Wickreroaamgbc, a native of Ceybn, has been 
working during a number of years os assistiuiti to the 
Arebmologicul Commisaloner, Mr. U, C, P. Hell, whose 
■ uteretstiug reports oa the antn^uities of the Eegalla and 
Anuradhapuru district* are well known to all those who 
lake HU interest in Indian epigraphy. 

The insscripticius publisbed and translated in this voluma 
were oil dificovered in the neighbourhood of Anuradhapura 
between 1S90 and 1900. No. 1 is an inscription on a granite 
slab near the MirttfiOtiimiir written in Sanskrit prose, with 
only a few Siiihalose words in it, like kirit 'a measure of 
groin' tPali htrUAnj, and ptiricahtf^, ‘a lay warden of 
a iDonaatic cstabiiahmeat.' 'I'hti no me of the king not being 
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"iven in the inscription it is vory difficult to find out the 
clatCf hut I think thnt VV iciEretii^in^he is cortuinly not fur 
from the rig:ht time when ho oagigns it to the first half of 
the ninth century a.d. 

Then follow a number of cave inscriptions discovered at 
(ilahavjimsa, ed. Taniour, p. 123), about a mile to 
the Bonth-weat of Anurtidhapura, near the high road to 
Kurunaegala. 

They are very similor to those givou in my AttcM 
In^cripthm {ft p, 33, not only with regard to their 

general contents, hut even os far oa the proper names are 
concerned; Anikafa S&na, a a well a.s CVVrd, tho wife of 
Pafiiada and daughter of Sttrah'f^t or SiHiilti, wear in 
iKjfh. The title Pfirnmata attaching lo Paiikiidu and 
Sui^ikita, which T left untmnslated here as well us in the 
Tonigala inscription (Jfo. 1), is rendered bv Wickromaaingho 
as * His Eminence.' It U the Skt. ; and tho form 

which we find later on {Epigraphin p. 26) 

stuiids for tmhdpurmimka. ^ ^ 


On p. 23 ff. W. g.™, u, two slob-Wriptio,,, wbloh 

have beeo iacovewd at io iSflO. The 

, r (a..t 940-033), attd oooUiue 

a g»ot of SOO koUndoa to the ,„d 

...oajietene. The loogoage eod the cooteate ore very 
.m,.,lak (So. UI of my 

The traoelahoa oe gtveo hy Hr. Wiekremnamehe i,. oo the 
i, beg to otJer some suggestions. 

-t 6 ere 

rendered by I meal descent from the great lord,, ti, t 
of the island of Taanl:^.' and ntel>rmna ia said to be idcnti^l 
with bfct maheaSm, In the note, however th Ik 
admits the ^saibility^of identifying ^ 

name Ma/tdaena, and m this caao would fe*.! i„«i 
translate the words in question Mord of the soil at ^ 

of Lankd by linenl descent from Mahaiaenn ' t t)r t. Ik '”1.^”^ 
these translations nitiat be rejected. Tn, ik 

jectecL In the note the author 
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nllurlc^ to simiLdr p^ta^agea in tbe inacTiptiooa of EUe^wugwa 
piiiisiila, ^fajTlftgajjttjta, and Wewelkaedya (A.LG*, Nos* 116, 
126* 123). Espocmll? the pasengo in the ^fajihigastota 
inscription strikes us by the sitniLurity of the wording; 
ttff meftestin tea I^tk diw paraptirm Matt iifi Go» i^Vo 

r/ttd/Kt kus/ti up/tn . * . . arpd 3£t7ii'ndiiA» tetj-iin, *by the 

fiepa who wns born ip tlio womb of the anointed 

queen Gwi, chief queen to hia ^lajcstj the King, reigning on 
Lahkii’s ground by bereditiiry ancocssiori*^ In the aaiiie way 
the passuge in question, of the W'essagiri inscription is to be 
tninslated : * been conceivEd in tho womb of the 

qaecn Brra, (chief) queen to the great king liHtftfiui Siri- 
tfffjjjfioy Aba/int/ reigning on Lahkih ground by hereditary 
succession.' I see no ronson to tronslato rffejtta by ' sub- 
queen * as suggests* On the contrary, if she had really 
been Only the aub-queen* this would eertaioly not have been 
mentioned iq the inscription, 

I think we ought to read instead of ttw^fieiviHa on 

the Wessagiri slab* and this correspuiida to Skt. 

Puli 'queen and pQ{o^o» are instrumentals 

from po/o^/jrjVAiVJ* used in a iocativa sense. In modern 
Sinhalese we hare p&ktait 'earth/ SaadAtfjf in, line 4 and 
itftfUf/m Galpota (No. 14S]* B 5^, having comforted,^ is to be 
derived from iftttfi and not from /tita. The corresponding 
modern ^inhalege is ^fm/t^rnKrtrU^ * to comfort/ and the ehango 
of to < is already found in Pdlf ^eumivr* 'oily" (llabilvagga 
VI* 1* 4), which also derives froiin mfft. 

The ‘second abtb bears two separale inscriptions, both 
referring to beuofaotiona made to the clergy of the monastery 
]lGHlTpulTan-EMub-giri*VeheraH The king raentioued in 
these inscriptions is colled Siri-Sat’igbo Abhii Mihindu, and 
Wickretnasinghe, following the late Dr* Goldschmidt* 
identifies him with MEihintla III. The mime is given as 
Hahiqdu IV en p. 30* hut this must bo a misprint, for it waa 
under Jlahinda HI that his cominander-in-chlef* Sena* led 
a successful campaign agaiost the Cola king ^ allabha, 
according JJphuviimsa »54* 13-“Zb. It is the euine ^ahinda 
who, in the Ibth year of his reign* bestowed a grant on the 
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▼ihuras of CaiU-agiri an I Abharagiri, as stated In the tablets 
of Atnbaathala, Mihintale (A,I.C., 121). 

Hero we muat leave Mr. Wickromasiughe's most interesting 
publication. It would be easy to write a long article in 
discussion of the number of interesting points that he raist^. 
It is sufficient for the purposes of this notice to point out the 
veiy great importance for Indian epigraphy and archoiology 
of this publication. No other method of publication of 
the priceless relics of antiquity found in Ceylon is of the 
slightest use. All European scholars will bo thankful to the 
Gbvemment, which has hitherto done so little, though that 
little has been of great value, for the history and literaturo 
of the island. 


Bernef October^ 1904. 


E. Mct.LBR. 


Thk Book ok Consolations, or thk Pastoral Episti.es 
OF M.\k IsifO'YAiinii OP KCphlAna in Adiabkne. 
Part I. By Philip Soorr-MoxcRiEFr, B.A. (Luzuc, 
1904.) 


We must congratulate Mr. Scott-Moncrieff upon the useful 
piece of work which he has undertaken to edit, and which, 
to judge from the present volume, will be a highly creditable 
contribution for a young student. The letters in question 
are from the pen of one of the heads of the Nestorian Church 
during the seventh century. He was of Persian origin, 
a native of Kftphl&na, whose father took a sympathetic and 
practical interest in the convent of MargA, He studied at 
the famous school of Nisibis, and was appointed Bishop of 
Mosul at an early age. In 628 he was promoted to be 
Metropolitan, and about 644 he was elevated to the premier 
position us supreme head of the Nestorian Church His 
numerous epistles accordingly may bo divided into three 
^nod. and it .. tho« wmUo in the 6m period, whilet 
Bt^op, that ore now pubhehed .n fell in the pment volume. 

Mir leho-yahbhe epiede. had long been known, thank* 
to the mdefatigable A«eman., who ha. given a brief abetroct 
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of them in the third volume of his Bibliotheca Onentatu, but 
for many years little further Interest was taken in them. 
Dr. Wright, in his Syriac Literature^ expressed the opinion 
that a judicious selection of them \\^ould be worth printing, 
and, more recently. Dr. Budge published a number of them 
in his Book of Goreruon. This scholar, in the course of 
a residence at Mosul, had copies made of two modem MSS. 
contaioing the letters, and these—with occasional reference 
to the Vatican MS. used by Asaomani—form the basis of 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s work. 

Of the fifty which were w'ritten by tsho-yahbh whilst 
Bishop, many are of considerable interest for the light they 
throw upon contemporary ecclesiastical life. One letter, in 
particular, refers to an important event which is chronicled 
by Bar-hebmeus, namely, the attempt of the Jacobites to 
build a church at Mosul. The historian states that tho 
worthy ecclesiastic bribed right and left to prevent tho 
completion of this undertaking, and in Letter No. xlii, 
written to Mar Gabriel, the Metropolitan Bishop, Isho-yahbh 
presents us with his view of the matter. In it he refers to 
“the unscrupulous audacity of the Jacobites who ottempted 
to build a church in Mosul," and " hints that they bribed 
the ruling men of tho city, that they were helped by 
a number of evil men who had formerly been Jacobites, 
and that they were assisted also by the people of Tegrith 
and by tho agency of Satan." With Nestorian charitableness 
he corainences his letter by lamenting that " his sinful lot 
has made him dwell by the side of the nest of Satan where¬ 
from yearly a brood of poisonous serpents and deadly vipers 
pours'forth." In another letter (No. xiii), Isho-yahhh, 
writing to his namesake, the Patriarch and Catholicus of 
the East, makes an apology for his flight from his diocese at 
tho time when war was being waged between the Byzantines 
and Greeks. “The apology," os the editor remarks, “is 
verbose and full of vague explanations, which, however, fail 
to convince the reader of anything except that the Bishop 
fled from his see just at the time when he was most needed. 
When we consider that ish6-yahbh was a man of considerable 
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irealth this is not to be wondered at, for both the pagan 
Persians, who were his fellow-countrymen, and the Greeks, 
their enemies, would regard the Nestorian Bishop as a 
lawful prey.” 

This volume is confined to the Syriac text only, but the 
editor has prepared a careful abstract in Englii of each 
letter which will suffice to give the ordinary reader 
u tolerably clear idea of Isho-yahbh’s character and ^dews. 

e may add that the Syriac is far from easy, and one is 
rather tempted to suspect that in many cases the present 
text hy no means represenU what was written down in the 
original autographs of the Bishop. It may be added that 
the attempt to identify the Babylonian measure ijur with 
the Syriac giritci (p. li) docs not commend itself. The 
Syriac term is doubtless identical with gMbhA, taken by 
some to be - 3*5 kur, and it is the latter term, mentioned in 
the same context, which has been plausibly derived from 
the Babylonian. 

S. A. C. 


Co«rK.M>ions Stk.vc Grammar. By Theodor Soldrke. 
Tninslat«d from the wcond .od improved German 
edition by James A. Crichto.v, D.D. fWilli.m. * 
Xorgate, 1904.) 


Among nil the Amroaio dialccU «-hich have aourished from 
the earliest known in«:ription» of the ix-viii eentury BC 
down to the N^Syriac npoken by the Mantv eommnniti<» 
of the present day el.ssienl Syri«, the langing. of Ede«a 
and tt. neighbourhood, oeeupie. the most prominent position. 
Although Aramaic was onee the linjua/ra«ca over7 laree 
jmrtion of the >earer Eaat, it U only in lho« districte .he™ 
It was u,^ for literary purposes that it ha. left iu mark, 
and were U not for the fact that Svriac nl«v.. .. • 
part in the litemry history of Chriati.nity. mry'TouU 
whether it would have succeeded in aitainimv ... ^ • 
whatever. eminence 


roiri'KNOlors syeiac eb.uijiak. 

Syriuc literature as a whole doeii not excite oiip*& 
cnthmioanir There ift little originality or fresbne-Bs in. the 
greater part of it. What we have in Syriac/' remarks 
u Syriac scholar^ “ is practically" not king more than the 
contents of a vt^ry line inonast tc library,” ^ There are* of 
course, some very notable exceptiona,^ and it ia far from our 
intention to minitnise the ini port an ce of the language from 
either a literary or philological point of view* Thus^ Ea 
mentiau only one feature, for iU versions of ibe Bible—and 
the Syrioc bus been styled “the Queen of Versions”—the 
language has particular claims to the attcniioii of the 
theological etudontj and even' serions theologian should be 
equipped w'lth u kamvloflgc of it, however slight. 

Beginners, who are confined to English, have been 
restricted to Nestle's introductory' wmrk (2nd cd., 18811), 
which itj fleveral rcspect^i is the mot-t convenient of grammars. 
It is undoubtedly best adapted for elcmcntury study*, 
whilst Brockel mannas eomeivhat more eluboiate handbook * 
diatinguislied for its extremely full and useful chrcstonintby 
{1899), is as yet published only in German* There yvas^ 
no eriticcil or complete work for students until Professor 
Noldcke published bis Kui-ijeMf Si^rt/icltt Grrmtimfil- iiv 
188U, and it at once took the first place in this particular 
department of Semitic study* j\e every student has found, 
it 19 indiapenaahlc, and we know of ut least ono who acquired 
German in order to be able to use it. Its place iu lSy*riac 
studies is us pTC’cmiuetit as Wriglit^s Grumitiar revised by 
Robertson ^Tuith nud Be Goejo in the rcolm of Arabic, and 
it is with particular pleasure that we welcome the familiar 
work in an English dress at lost. Obviously it is a distinct 
advantage to have the work in English for English eyes, 
and ono ia indebted both to the tninektor for the core‘ho 
lins taken, in the preparuLioii of the translation, and to- 
the puhlishersf for their spintedneas in undcrEaking the 
publication of a work which, in epite of it* lasting value, 
can never have a very extensive sale. 


‘ r. i\ Hurtilt, [J. liS* 
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The English translation, it must he emphtisizcd at the 
outset, is not from the old edition. The veteran Oriontalist 
modestly tells us that although he did not reckon upon the 
necessity for a new edition arising during his lifetime, he 
had noted down many additions and improvements in his 
own copy. A good deal of this material lias been U8e<l in 
the new edition, and a comparison with the old shows that 
numerous improvements in points of detail have boon 
advantageously introduced. Dr. Crichton, too, has been at 
pains to render tho moss of material more readily accessible 
than it was in tho post. The verv^ full table of contents has 
been supplemented by the insertion of its items throughout 
tho book in the form of rubrics to the sevoml sections. 
Further, Dr. Crichton has drawn up a complete index of tho 
passages cited in the course of the work, an addition for 
which those who use the book regularly will be sincerely 
grateful. On the other hand, it has not been thought 
necessary to append an index of words or f.>rm8, such as is 
to be found in the companion work, the Hebrew Grammar 
of Oesenius, by Kautxsch; but most studenU are already 
aware that in many cases the necessary reference can bo 
found by turning up the word in Brockelmunn's Lexicon.* 
Tho present edition, in the German, is dedicated to 
Professor Guidi, through whose communicaUons. by tho 
way, tho section on tho Tone (§ 56) has been coiwiderably 
developed. In Part II (The Morphologv) more notice has 
been taken of Assynology, a new and signiHcant feature to 
which the author himself calls attention in his preface 
(p. xiv). Many Syriac words now prove to bo loan-words 
from the AssjTian,* but in the case of some alleged examples 
we are warnoil that - it is perhaps a matter of doubt whether 
the supposed borrower may not be the lender, or whether 
the words concerned may not be part of a common stock 
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* One would twHm 
to Mich dotJiQf 
punctuation, etc., etc. 

* E-jr., ‘corae,’ from thr Am. UUmtu /n rb\ . • 

tm doubtfully i^Tcd aw mmXrri*. tbo coriior oditian 
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The first alternative, however, is beset with peculiar difficulty, 
inasmuch as our knowledge of Aramaic previous to the 
period of the Zenjirli inscriptions is practically nii. 

The extremely full treatment of Syriac syntax has always 
constituted perhaps the most valuable feature of the whole 
work, and in the present edition this part has been enlarged 
by the addition of many fresh examples. In accordance 
with the original plan, the examples are drawn from tlie 
oldest specimens of Syriac (e.g., the Peshitta version of the 
Bible, Aphraates, etc.),since at an early date Syriac style was 
much influenced by Greek models. But oven iu the cose of 
this older literature a certain amount of criticism is requisite. 
“ The Syriac Old Testament,” writes Professor Xoldeke 
{Pi'eface, p. xiii), “frequently approximates the original 
Hebrew text loo closely ; and precisely because of the 
intimate relationship of the languages, we sometimes find 
ourselves at u loss as to whether the verbal reproduction is 
still in conformity with the true Syriac idiom, or is really 
a Hebraism.” Further, considerable use has been made 
of the Syriac versions of the Synoptic Gospels, and one 
extremely important novelty is the careful collation of the 
ordinary Peshitta text with its more ancient form as 
preserved in the Curetonian and Sinaitio MSS., whose text 
in some coses shows fewer marks of dependence upon Greek 
style.* 

In conclusion, we may note that the fine table of 
alphabets by Julius Euting ha.s been increased by the 
addition of three new columns reproducing the old Aramaic 
forms upon the Zenjirli, Teiraa, the Nabataean, and the 
Palmyrene inscriptions. The value of these mscnptiona 
for comparative Aramaic grammar is recognised by everj- 
one, but Professor Noldeke has adhered to his original plan, 
and has refrained almost entirely from touching upon this 
intricate subject. UU own Mandacan Grammar (1876) is 
still the most accessible and valuable book for the purpose, 
but numerous Aramaic texts and inscriptions have been 

» Rr., contnul the «« of «. in hnitotiVn ..I the Greek i with the pnrdjr 
S}Tiao idi**! ewe d?- tp. 106, *- !)• 
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published doripg the ln^if thirty yeiirs, aurl [i in kno^vu that 
tha uaibdf Liis modified gome of his earlior views. Kverv 
braach of Semitic etud 3 ' has been iodebted at one tiine or 
another to Professor Noldeke, and tho welcome appearance 
of a TflTiiioii of his Syriac Gnvmrjiur inspire'^ the hope that 
comparative Aranmic gmmmnr may yet recoiie the gtlmulus 
it requires hy at least a new odition of the hundbfjok 
referred to. 

S* A. CifOK. 


Cui>'tSISt-HE AnSICHTEN ilBEH PrONZEJ KOJIM FXS'. 
Friedkich IItbtiu (Leipzig, 1904 .) 


Von 


A magDifieeul work was pobliehed ut Leipzig in 1902 
under the title of Allt> Metalltrommeln nus Sudo»t-Asieii/* 
by Franz Ilcger, of Vienna, with an atlas of forty -five plates, 
in which the author gives the results of eighteen years* 
re^arches on the bronze drums whieh are found in the 
ialands of the Euat Tntliun Archipelago, as well as on the 
mainland in the Indo-Chinese countries and within the 
aouthern and western borders of Chioa proper. The various 
types of these drums are figured iu the utloa, and the motives 
of their decoration, which are often of a cuntnwly primitive 
character, are carefuUy analyzed and described in tbe text. 
The larger museums of Europe were visited for the purpose, 
among others the British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert aiiiseum at Sonth Kensington, m each of which two 
of these drums are exhibited; while fmirUren of the plates 
are copied from the mi Ch^imj Kn Chi,u, the sumptnoas 
catalogoe of the pulace colleetiou at Peking which was 
printed in the reign of the Emperor Ch^ien-lung 

Dre A. B. Meyer and W. Foy had already pabUahed 
a work on the.nbjwt under the title oi -Bron.epautea ao. 
Sud»t-^,en, w;t1, thirteen plate., at DresJen, ia 1887; 
and Profeaor J. J. M. de Grant an article in tho Proceedma. 

.t Amaterdam in 1998, 
enl.tled De a«.eke Keteltrommcn in den Oa.t-indUohen 
Archipel en op het raateland van !5uido«t-A!ilB ” Profewor 
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Hirth bad previoii«lT written an inter eating letter U^ Oerr 
Heger in wkea he waa atationed [tt Cbtiugkmg iu 

'SVesEem China, which was subaequenily printed bj the 
writer at Berlin in 1896 in the “BMlinn FeatachrifL” Thia 
letter has been cnticis«l by Professor dc Greet, who compiaina 
of the ohacnrity of some of the Chinese references,, and the 
work under review is mainly an amplihention of the said 
letter in the form of a rnnaiug commentary, accompanied 
by a aeric?s of ijuotationa of original Chineae texts. 

One of the moat important problems for solution is wbothor 
the pecnliar decoration of these drums Wiis independently 
evolved by the Shan, Karen, ^iao-t^il, and other aboriginal 
tribea who still use them^ or whether it was derived from 
Chinese or Induin sources. Tho terrain happens to be, by 
the way, precisely that to which soma prohiatorio antboritiee 
ascribe the invention of bron^ie, but there is no time for 
the discussion of enob recondite questions here. Professor 
Hirth, in the course of his literary rambles, unearths Iroin 
an old Chmese book the remarkable views of Feng-ha-tzCi, 
a Chinese philcscpber of the fifth century before Christ, 
which might be compared w'lth certain well-known passages 
of Eesiod and Lucretius on the flequence of stone, bronze, 
and iron in the history of human oivilmation. His viewa 
of Chinese culture are stated in the following abstract 

(1) The Stone or Primeval Age, eitendiag from the 
earliest rulers down to Huang Ti, the " Yellow Emperor. 

(a) The Jada (Nephrite) Age, from tbo "Yellow Emperor” 
(b.c. 2491-2389) to Yu the Great (b.c. 1989-1982). 

(3) The Bronjie Age, estendiog from the time of Yii 
to that of F^ng-hu'tzii, i.e. from the twentieth oontuiy to 
about 600 BX. 

(4j The Iron Age, or “ oar own time.” 

The sequence is identical with that of the pnkeolithic, 
neolithic, bronze, and iron periods of European culture, and 
Professor Hirth hazards the suggestion that the dates may 
also, perhaps, be taken as more or less approximate, 

130.'. 
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Ths drams are aot all ancient Tltoy are still mado in 
the present day in Canton and decorated there with spra}-!! 
of Howers of the four seasons, fishes and draj^ns, varied 
embleniH of happiness and longevity, and ether well*worn 
motives of modem Chiocse art. One such drum figured 
in Hegar's album on pi. ixi^, and now in the museuiu at 
Tienna, is dated the twelfth year of the reign of Tuo-kuang 
(a.d. 1852J, although the inscription is strangely passed aa 
undecipherable. A sketch of the modem process of manu¬ 
facture by the efre process ia quoted from a letter 

written by the late Mr. J. Anderson, Director of the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta, in which he says The large kettle 
drum of bronae, of which you have sent me a sketch, is 
a Karen gong, made by the Karen hilL tribea, who inhabit 
the mountains of Butina^ Drums have been made thcK' 
for geaeratioofl, and quo of them is stiU provided as part of 
the dowry of a Karen girl of good family. The frogs ou 
the top and all the ornamentation are cast in one pieccK 
A clay core ia first made of the sisw of the inside of the 
gong, and on this wai is placed and correctly modelled 
to the esact shupo, and covered with the appropriato 
ornamentation. When the wqi model is finished, fire-clay 
and water are dashed on to the face of the wai with 
a brush—the clay and water Iwing thrown with gr^^at force 
penetrate into uU the small hollows and angles of the 
was. More coarse clay is laid on oulaide to give strength. 
The wax is then melted and the mould made nearly red 
hot. The metal is then poured in.” 

S. W. B. 


CAt.ALOCUS DKR MuXTEX EN AhIiLETTKN VAX CliJXA JaFAN 
Corea, ks Axnam. Door H. N. Stuart, Ainbtetmar 
voor Chineesche Zaken, Secretaris van het Bataviaaftch 
Kuneten en Wetenachappeii, (Batovia, 

The numiamatie collection of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Batavia has lately been enriched by the addition 
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of two exteojiive privatfl gatberings of Fat corns, 

and it haa ’been found necessary to publish the special 
catalogue wbich is now bofere ua, which is deTOted entirely 
to the coin a and medals of China, Japan, Korea, and Aonam. 
In the proFiDiia catalogue by Mr. J. A. van dcr Chija, 
published in 1896, these countries wore included in the 
general scrica, and wore represented by 491, 124, 19, and 
69 nurabors respectively. The present catalogue hus 1T35, 
lo9, 749, and 240 numberB, so that the ccUection haa boon 
mere than quadrupled in the mtervul. 

The catalogue opens i^dth au iogeniotis atrangement of 
diagrams aod cembination figures, fourteen pages long, 
explanatory of a complicated systeni of lettering and 
ciphering which bus been adopted in Batavia, to classify 
ibc number of the dots, creacents, and straight lines that 
are often found on the field of Chmeso coins, and their 
various positions in relation to the sqaare hole in the centre^ 
The signification of these marks is not known, but they 
serve to muUipIv varieties for acme collectors. The coins 
with the inscription JTffi yuan funtf puw, for example, 
attributed to Kao Tsn of the T'ang dynasty 618^627), 
are incrco^d in this wny to no less than H2 varieties, in 
addition to nine further varieties dependtag on slight 
differences in the pencilling of the Chinese chsxagtens. 
The infinite pains of u Butch mind are requirod to regisEor 
all such minutisc* which hardly appeal to ordinary mortals. 

A few of the rarer coins numbered in the catalogue are 
represented only by an ^^Afdmk lo Papier,which may 
be taken to be, I suppose, a rubbing on paper mode in 
Chinese fashion. A short bibliography is uttauhed, which 
includes one Japanese book on coins, but not a single 
Chinese numismatic work- Original research. In font, is 
not a special fifature of the volume, although the author 
19 careful to refer to any orticla ia which the com described 
bv him has been previously and thus supplies the 

absence of plates iu his own catalogue. 

The Chinese cobs are Buppkmentcd by a represontative 
series of the silver dollars and subsidiary coins issued toward* 
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tho end of the nineteenth century in the provincial capital.*) 
of Ewangtung, Hupeh, Fukien, Kiangnan, Anhwei, and 
Kirin; and in the Peiyang and Fdngt’ien orsenaU. These 
have scarcely been noticed before in numismatic books. 
The smallest silver coins issued by these mints are, however, 
20 cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents, being equivalent to 
and of the corresponding dollar. This is proved by their 
inscriptions, which are 1 mace 4'4 candarins, 7*2 cundarins, 
and 3*6 candarins respectively, while the dollar is inscribed 
7 mace 2 candarins. Here they have all been catalogued, 
by a little slip, as |, and of the dollar. 

There is no space left to refer to the many excellent points 
of the book, which is fairly well printed, and is altogether 
an acceptable addition to tho numismatic literature of the 
Far East. 


S. W. B. 


Thk Voyages or Pedro Fernandez dk Quiros, 1595 
TO 1606. Translated and Edited by Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B., P.R.G.S., President of the Hakluyt 
Society. Two vols. (Hakluyt Society, 1904.) 

Pedro Fernandez de Quiros was by birth a Portuguese, 
but became, while still a lad, a Spanish subject, through 
the union of Spain and Portugal under Philip II in 1580. 
Of his early life nothing is known ; but at 30 years of age 
he was already a skilled pilot, and when Alvaro dc ^Icndariu, 
who had received a commission to colonize the Solomon 
Islands, which he had discovered in 1565, sailed from Peru 
in 1595, Quires went with him os chief pilot and captain 
of the San Jet'onimOf which was accompanied by three 
other ships. As Mcndaiia’s wife and her two brothers 
formed part of the expedition, besides a camp master 
who was a fire-eater, the chief pilot’s position was in the 
last degree unpleasant. At Santa Cruz, a new discovery, 
the enterprise culminated in the murder of the camp 
master, the deaths of Mendafm and his brother-in-law 
Don Ix>renzo, and the succession of the widow, Dona Isabel, 
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to the command (for which aho woa quite unfitted); 
followed by a disastrous voyage to Manila. It was while 
on this expedition that Quiros conceived his grand project 
of adding to the dominions of Spain the vast southern 
1*00110001 which ho was convinced existed, extending as far 
as the South Pole. Through the good offices of the Pope, 
Quiros obtained from Philip III (who had succeeded his 
father in 1598) a royal order to the viceroy of Peru to fit 
out two ships for the projected expedition; and after much 
disappointment and delay ho left Callao in December, 1605, 
in command of two ships and a launch to seek for his new 
continent. Ilis second in command was the able sailor and 
pilot Luis Vaez de Torres, and he had in the ships other 
faithful friends and supporters, but also several enemies, 
who stirred up mutiny and disaffection, and to whom was 
largely due the failure of the expedition. On 26th January, 
1606, Quiros was in 26° S.; and had ho continued on his 
course he would have discovered New Zealand; but he 
changed his course northwards, and bis chance was gone for 
ever. .After discovering a number of small islands, at the 
beginning of May, 1606, the largest island of the New 
Hebrides group was reached, and Quiros thought that ho 
had found his continent. Having anchored in the port of 
Vera Cruz, in the great bay of St. Philip and St James, the 
discoverer, with much pomp and ceremony, took possession 
in the names of the Church, the Pope, and the King, of 
“ all this region of the south as far as the Pole, which from 
this time shall be called .Austrialia del Espiritu Santo, with 
all its dependencies for ever and so long as right exists.” 
(The name “ Austrialia,” Quiros explains in one of his many 
memorials to the Kinsr. was bestowed to commemorate the 
connection of Austria with Spain. Probably ho wished to 
give it a name of his own creation, “Terra Australis” 
having figured on maps since 1570.) On the 8th of June 
the fleet left the port to complete the discovery ; but a storm 
arose, the ships got separated, and Quiros returned to Peru, 
to learn later that his lieutenant Torres had reached Manila, 
after discovering a large port of the southern coast of New 
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Guinea, having also passed through the strait that now boara 
his name and seen Australia, though he did not know it. 
The rest of Quiros’s life was one series of bitter disappoint¬ 
ments, and ** he died at the age of fifty, quite worn out and 
driven to his grave by Councils and Committees, with their 
futile talk, needless delays, and endless obstruction.” 

In these two volumes Sir Clements Markham bos given 
translations of the narratives of the two expeditions in 
which Quiros took part, and various connected documents, 
the whole forming a record of much interest. Quiros was 
fortunate in having as his companion and amanuensis the 
young poet Belmonte Bermudez; and his journal of the 
two voyages, which occupies the whole of the first volume, 
is most graphic in its details. Space will not allow of 
quotation; but I may mention that on p. 28 there is a 
description of the breadfruit—one of the earliest probably; 
and on p. 196 the process of distilling fresh water from 
salt is described — also an early instance. Sir Clements 
Markham's introduction is excellent, the comparative list 
of maps and bibliography by ilr. Basil Soulsby are mo^t 
useful, and the maps contained in a pocket in the cover are 
very helpful, the facsimiles of the old Spanish ones being 
especially interesting. 

I wish I could accord unqualified praise to these volumes; 
but I think it only right to point out some of their defecU. 
In the first place, the different narratives here translutod ore 
not us fully connected as they ought to bo, by means of 
cross-references in footnotes; and in the case of Torquemada’s 
account of the voyage of Quiros wo have in the footnotes 
passages quoted from the other narratives here given, but 
with no references to poges, and the translations being 
entirely different. This lack of cross-reference to parallel 
passages bus led to some very strange blunders, as I ahull 
show below. Another fault is that there is no attempt to 
identify or explain the various native words recorded by 
the diarists. For instance, we have a word denoting 
some title of honour for a chief spelt jauriqui (pp. 41 ^ 92 ^ 
143), jaliqne (p. 225), Ulique (p. 3o8), and taliquen (p. 434)[ 
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all being apparently varianta of one and the same Polynesian 
word, but all entered separately in the index, as well as 
tauriquiy which form, a footnote on p. 92 tells us, occurs in 
Mendada's first voyage. On pp. 251, 485, and 503, we are 
told of the hoisting by Quiros over bis new-foimd island of 
the Spanish flag bearing the royal arms, w'ith the two 
columns (of Hercules) and the (motto) Plus ultra '*; but all 
three passages are so printed, with no explanation, not even 
the words I have put in parentheses, that one wonders if the 
translator understood what was meant; at any rate, in the 
index is the marvellous entry ** P/ms fiZ/ra, continent ”! In 
the description of the breadfruit on p. 28, * pineapple * should 
be ‘pine cone,’ and ‘white food* should be ‘blancmange* (see 
Neic Eng. Diet., 8.V.). On p. 29 we read:—“They found many 
cares full of a kind of sour dough, which the Chief Pilot tasted. 
There is another /I'uit," etc. The parallel passage on p. 269 
savs, “in the pots and in caritiea were found certain sour 
frutU,** which shows that masa cannot here mean ‘dough.’ 
It must mean * muss’ or ‘ mace,’ or it may be the Portuguese 
Riaqa, * apple.’ Again, on p. 50 we read: “ There are largo 
and red amaraiit/ts, greens, and a sort of calabash,” etc. The 
parallel passage on p. 269 says: “As regards vegetables, 
I only knew' of amaranth, pursiane, and calabashes ”; and 
a further one on p. 481 reads: ** Tho vegetables that were 
seen were calabashes, great hledas, much purslane.’* In all 
three passages rerdolago should have been rendered ‘ purslane. 
But what are w'e to say of amaranth as a vegetable ! In the 
third passage, it will be seen, *bledas* takes the place of 
‘ amaranths.’ This should be hledos, a w'ord which occurs, 
untranslated, on p. 86, and the English equivalent of which 
U ‘blites’ (see N.E.D., s.v.). On p. 431 we read of the 
soldiers “arriving at the ships tired, worn-out, with their 
feet bruised by the jiggers on the beach between the water 
and the rocks." One wonders how jiggers came to be in 
such a place, and how they could * bruise * men’s feet; 
but the mystery is explained by a passage on p. 215, 
w here wo are told of these same men that “ the sea 
urchins on the beach hurt their feet.” In both cases 
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the ori^Dftl has crtzos. On p. 307 *jiggera ’ occurs a^in, 
as the translation of rodadores (lit ‘rotators,* which 
the jiggers are not, I believe); and finally on p. 485, 
and this time correctly, as the equivalent of niguas. 
The passage on this last page is by itself a proof that 
the rrtzos of p. 431 could not be jiggers, for in it Quiroe, 
expatiating on the advantages of his * Austrialia,* says; 

I have not seen .... the ants (hat are verv 
harmful in houses and to fruits, nor jiggers, nor ticks, 
nor mosquitos.** (In the translation the words ‘and to 
fruits ’ and ‘ nor ticks * are omitted — by an oversight, 
apparently.) On p. 237 we read: “The cocoa-nuts, when 
green, serve os cardoa and for cream”; and to the word 
rardoi is the footnote “Thistles; teazel.” This e.xplanation 
is erroneous, as shown by the parallel passage on p. 480, 
which says of the coconuts; “ When they are green 
they serve instead of artiehokei^ and the pulp is like 
cream.” (I hero enter a protest against the ridiculous 
spelling ‘cocoa-nut,* which occurs almost throughout the 
work.) On p. 51 we find the statement: “There ore 
aloe trees, much demnjagua, from which they make their 
cords and nets,” etc. A footnote to demajagua says that 
it is “ not a Spanish word.’* Though so printed in 
Zaragoza, it should be *d« mqjagua* the first word being 
the Spanish preposition, and the second being evidently 
identical with ma^dgua, which Minsheu, in his Vocabularium 
Hispanico- Latinum et Anglicum (1617), vaguely explains 
os ^•Fruefus qtttdam in India.*’ Another instance of the 
translator’s having been misled by the original occurs on 
p. 505, where Quiros is made to tell the King of Spain 
that “ The Indies form a grain of land more than 8,000 
leagues in circuit,” etc. It is true that Zaragoza has 
“ un grano de iifrra** and the translation is accurate, 
but the statement is an absurdity. I suspect a copyist’s 
error, and that Quiros really wrote “««« gran tierra** 

( * a great territory ”). In one case the translator seems 
to have gone out of his way to blunder, viz., on p. 51, 
where we read: “They make great use of a i-oot which 
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is also used in the East Indies, called betel, and in the 
Philippines bu/tio. It is a cordate-shaped iea/,** etc. The 
word rendered *root* is eomida, ‘food.* Another example 
of erroneous literal translation, like the * white food * 
mentioned above, is that of ‘black swords' (p. 223), 
which a footnote suggests were “probably wooden swords 
for teaching the drill.** As a matter of fact, negra 

is a foil, eitpada hlanca being a real sword. It is funny 
to read (as on pp. 54, 57, 247) of common soldiers being 
addressed by their superiors os “ your worship,** “ your 
mercies ’’: of course, rwesfl mtretd must, in such cases, be 
rendered simply by ‘you.* Here and there we find words 
left in the original Spanish, for no apparent reason, such 
as con cqjas (‘ with beat of drum *), p. 350; camarones 
(‘prawns*), p. 187; albaricoques (‘apricots’), p. 269; and 
several of the names of fishes on p. 481, and the place- 
names on pp. 471-474. On the other hand, some words 
are translated where the original would have been better 
left: such os ‘indigo* on p. 51 for jiguilete and ahit, and 
* crocodile * on p. 145 for caiman. I have noticed a few 
misprints, such os Ililiusciui for Uibiicui, and Nephilium 
for Ncphelium (p. 274), ‘currants* for ‘currents* (p. 223). 
The statement on p. 469 that “.Ml the maps,** of which 
facsimiles are given, “are signed by Diego do Prado y 
Tobar, who thus claims to be their author,** is incorrect, 
only one bearing his signature, and also (os should have 
been mentioned) the date 13th December, 1606. These maps 
were sent to Spain in 1613, according to the Introduction, 
but in 1614 according to p. 469. Diego de Tobar himself, 
in his letters printed on pp. 511-513, states that he sent 
them by the late viceroy of India, lluy Louren 9 o de 
Tavora, who, we learn from Portuguese authorities, left 
India in the If.S. do Cabo in January, 1613, but did not 
reach Portugal until September, 1614. I may point out 
that the stoiy' about the elephant and the crocodile on 
p. 145 is very similar to that told by Pedro Teixeira 
(see p. 225 of the Hakluyt Soc, translation). Yet one 
writer places the occurrence in 1596, the other in 16001 
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Ifeither^ boweter, profesfiea to baye been an eyo-'rtitnesa '^r 
the oyfjDt. 

Doxaiji Fkrccson. 

il.^NUEL d'Assyrioi^ie, Fouillw, fcriture, Languv^, 
Litferature, Geogrophicj Hiatoire, Religioni, In&lihitioiiB, 
Art^par Cjiaklrs I?o$ski'. (Puna: Ernest LeroujCp 1904.) 

This work, which contains 470 pagea* thrta pious, aiici 
a map by J. Lesquior, promiacs to ho one of the most 
thorough which has ever bean presented to the public. The 
Toluroe now issued is devoted to “ Explorations et FouiUea, 
D^chifiSrement dea Cuneiformes, Origme et Uiatoire do 
I'lBcrilure/' Beginning (after u short chapter upon the 
general aspect of the ruins) with Benjamin of Tudda, the 
author recounts the successes of each explorer in lurnt 
ending with Lehmcnn and Balck, Da Morgan, Peten?! 
Hilpreoht, and Haynes, Other namea w'lU have to be 
i^ded to thcBo when accounts of their labours are pub¬ 
lished, but it may be noted that Botta, Place, Layard, 
Oppert, Rassam, G. Smith, Loflna, and oU iho biiUiant 
army of explorers have tbdr place, and iheir labours are 
all enumerated with wonderful eoociseuess. 

After the Mcavatora, the names of the decipherers claim 
attention. The author naturally cites Piotro della Valle 
and reproduces the Eye aharactera which he copied, placing! 
however, Herberi, "who wu^, perhaps, the first (1634) lo 
pat forward an opinion concerning the cuneiform ehametor^" 
before hinn Pietro della Valle's letter raferriag to the 
PeraiBn cuneiform script was written In 1631, but not 
published until 1658. 

Grotefend, the father of Asayriology (as the study is 
not altogether correctly called), occupies the first place, 
and after him are cited, among others to whom oliurion 
cannot be made here. Saint-Martin, Rask, Lassen Hincka 
Bawlinsou, Oppert, and Wall It is gratifying to notice 
the fmr way in which EawHnson's claim to have worked oui 
the deciphermcDt of the Persian cuneiform independentlv 
is treated. 
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But the atudy of the old Perdlao, which paved the way 
for the decipherment of the other two scripts, is but the 
preliminary to the chapters upon the work done in other 
branches of the domain of Assyriology, in which, among the 
brilliant band of pioneers and students such as Grotefend, 
Rawlinson, Hincks, Norris, Oppert, Sayce, Weissbach, and 
others, the name of Westergaard (1844) looms largest. He, 
however, wos greatly indebted to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
squeezes, published and studied by Norris. 

In the decipherment of the third language, Semitic 
Babylonian, it is interesting to note that hero, too, 
Grotefend came first; and though he sometimes went olf 
on the wrong track, he nevertheless was able, at times, 
to gain the right road. He recognized (1819) the nature 
of the Babylonian tablets since called * contracts,* and 
distinguished the names of the witnesses. Merit is due to 
him on account of his comparison of the different styles 
of Babylonian writing then known to scholars (though they 
differ from each other considerably), and to this study Botta 
and Longperier also contributed. It w*as the Irishman 
Hincks, however, who made the most progress therein, and 
notwithstanding many unavoidable errors, his work is such 
as to command the highest admiration. Rawlinson, Oppert, 
Fox Talbot, Menant, Schrader, and others finish this chapter. 
It seems to me, however, that M. Fossey somewhat minimizes 
the value of the Greek transcriptions of Babylonian tablets 
published in 1902 by Professor Sayce and the writer of the 
present notice. Surely it is something to know for certain 
that besides / and p the Assyro-Babylonians had also the 
sounds of M and ph (or /). But for the defective nature of 
the Greek alphabet, these transcriptions would also have 
furnished information upon the pronunciation of the sibilants, 
which is badly needed. 

Such are the contents of the first two books. The third 
deals with the origin and history of the cuneiform character, 
the ideographic nature of which, at first denied, w'os estab¬ 
lished by Oppert. Here we come forth from the domain of 
the first tentative efforts to find the values of the characters 
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and the meaurnga of the words into the researthea of to-day, 
and wo reollEo that, whilst satisfactory pJTjgress ha$ been 
made in deciding the modem equivtileiiLB of words in Semitic 
iSubyIonian, and also, to a cerCaia estent, in SiimoTO- 
Akkadian, we are far from possessing the material ncceasai-y 
to write a complete history of the script, M. Fosssey rejects 
the attempt made liy Professor Delitzsch in 1897“S to 
analyse the cunEiform writing. For him, of the 600 
eharaeters of which the cuneiform script consists, not forty 
ore simple characters, the remaining 160 being made up 
from these by composition and by tho asc of * motives^ 
and nambers. Thorie is no doubt that Delitzsch is to 
a great e^ttent right in his explanations — Indeed, bis are in 
a measure the principles which have guided Assyriologisfa 
in explaining the origin of their sign-list ■ but there is no 
doubt that, in many cases, other explanationa than those 
wliieh be has propoised will have to be sought. A very 
interesting examiuation of the question is given hj the 
author of the book now being noticed. 

The remaining chapters, three in number, are devoted to 
a coneideretion of the Sumerhiu origin of the Pubylcniun 
writing, in which the theory of Hal^vy that the Sumero- 
Akkadmn language waa nothing but an 'allography' is 
fully discussed, with the only result possible, namely;, its 
rejection. M. Fos^y contributes some iaterestiug nrgumenta 
iu fayonrof the view generally hold that the non-Semitic texts 
undoubtedly show a real language, not the least important 
being those Greek traaseriptione of Habylonhm inscriptions 
already referred to. The dnal chapter of this volume treats 
of the Eftbjlonian origin of the Suaiaa and the Pereinn 
styles of writing. With regard to the Ibnnet this has 
iiuver been in question, hut the connection of Old Persian 
cuneiform with that of Babylonia is doubtful. 

Tn concluBion, it may he said that this la one of the most 
intelligent oompiktions concerning cuneiform research that 
has ever been penned, and the whole aeries of volumes 
will donhtlcsa becotno a goncrel book of reference. There 
is a most excellent bibliography of 54 pages and a good 

T. G. P.scH^. 
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The Babylon Expedition of the UsiVEitsm" of 
Pknssyj.vanla, edited by IT. V* Hlt,fKFCHT- VoL X: 
Eu^ine^a - docimeDts of MuraSu Sons of Xippur 
(Darius U). By tbe Rev, T* Clw, Ph^D. 
(PbiiodjQlphiaj, 1904.} 

ThiB new instalment of the discovedes of the Amencon 
Expedition at Niflur (os Nippur was most likely pronouiiced) 
consiate of no less than 132 tablets^ for the moat part rather 
olosely writton^ and therefore of some 1engt}i.. Twelve 
selected texts are translated^ and it h clear irum these 
that the whole is an exceedingli' important and varied 
collection, the leading of the fish-ponds hy B^l-nadin-sum 
to Hibat, the hire of sinall cattle by Rcl-supS-inukur to 
Ahu'^'SiJiia, and the release for trespass granted by Ragu^^ 
d&ta' to BilL-nadiii-iS.uin being especially interesting. 

Tt is not possible to go through this important collection 
in anything like detail, but tberc oro many things which are 
worthy of notice—lingnistiq, geographical, sociological, nnd 
legal. Of Special interest are the per^ional namea, some of 
which are accompanied by Aramaic fTanseriptiona, m the 
dockets with which several of the tahlela are inscribed. As 
these have considerable importance and attract attention, 
both the editor of the texts and of the series of volumes in 
which thev are included discuss briefly their nature and 
bearing. 

In the population inhabiting the district from which 
these tablets came* Professor Hilprechf recognizes Baby¬ 
lonians, Cassites, Persiaiis, iledians, and even Indian s.‘ 
The mountainous tribes of Asia Minor—^aniong them 
Tihareoians and Hittites — -are also referred to, together 
with Ammonites, Moabites, Jews, Edomites, Egyptians, 
and other nationalities. 

The Aramaic dockets which are fouod on several of 
the tablets sometimes famish, like dued crons others from 
Babylonia and Assyria, valuable information concerning the 

^ La tbs pjwftlijijf (BintEl Tojumr. HiU wiml Id ibjere givta ns 
* KCtitcniPBt or ludiutis' 
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readings of BaWlonijin and otlior names, aii>l a no in mniiy 
CBWJi useful in cliecking the readings und tnunsotiptions 
of those and other words ifi geiieml. Une of tbo nioflt 
interesting e^umfilea of tho value of these dockeU ia that 
which transoribea the group >-*f' ^ tf-i D P* KtJR-GAL, 
Unfortunately the ubsenoa of vocalization in the Amniuic 
form "nsi luiikoa it impossible to say at proiieqt whether 
the 1 is u vowel or a consouatit—whether the name in 
question is to be read or Atrurnt (= though 

Professor Clay gives a quotation which seems to make the 
latter more probable. 

Tho Aramaic transcription which baa attracted most 
attention is that representing the important group 

^bich enters into the composition of so many 
noteworthy names, including those of several Assyrian 
kings. The Aramaic transcriptien of this U apparently 
rCn3t?i a riddle only slightly Ices dark than that of the 
Assyro-BabyloDiun form itself. Professor Suyce {E^po^itory 
Tim4 for December, 19(14, p. 141) regards it aa being 
equivalent to the Assyrian Ithitfiaiif the Snniurum ATa-ZTrui, 
' the lord of the miLre,' Professor Johns, who bad already 
suggested tTrasin in his review of the work under cmn- 
aidcration, now soggeata (ibid., p, 144) Arii^tu or Amhi, 
reading instead of Professor Clay proposes 

provisionally flCmX* Something ie naturally to be said in 
favour of all those transcriptions. The reading of Eti-resfti^ > 
etc., for Nmip or Adar (the old, trnoBoriptiona) is undoubtedly 
a gain—the uncertainty os to iU true form la dan to the 
defects of two syatems of writing having united in the 
satno word. 

Another gronp upon which light ie thrown U 
(the plural of --f, f/w, *god»), which is proved to have 
been at the time of these tablets Hi, and not Haai Valuable 


> Tlli* (ii Uwf wnrd bo twiwtly rend h? Pmftiiiar __ 

Gabrlimua tornj jSjiw rifti-, priumoml ^ ^ ’iigjwU 
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oommejits upon this point are made by Professor Kilprecbt;, 
who also expresses the opinion that Uu was never pronounced 
before and together with the name of a deity* This opinion 
is expressed in connection with the use of al for i7, followed 
by the name of a god, quoted by Profossor Johns in his 
Aia^nan Daom&fa^ Book, p, 15* Concerning this I publish, 
on pp 14?l"150j copies and transcriptions of tablets in the 
British Museum which may serve to elucidate the question. 

To both Professor HilprocLt und the Rot* A. T. Clay the 
thanks of all scholars are due for the splendid publication 
briefly noticed here. It is a talueble addition to Babylonian 
sociological and legal literature, and does great credit to 
the Univereity which thus encourages the study generally 
Called Ass}T:iology* 


T. G* Pinches. 
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N0TE8 OF THE QUARTER. 


NVroBilier, 0«csm!lHr, tSm.) 


General Meetixos of the Eotal A-siatil- SotTcrv. 

Nowmber 8M, 1904.—Su* Charles Lynll, Vice-Prasideot, 
in the Chair. 

31 r, Edniujiii ITarsden^ 
ilr» E. M. Cooke, 

Mr. Crawshay^WilliamB, 

Mr. H. P, Gewhurst, 

Captuio Luard, 

Mr. L. D. Baroettj 
3fr, John Grey Donniogp 
3Ir» Purahotlatn Maujoe, 

Baba Uarendra Erisbna Mukherji, 

Mr. E. L. Bevir, 

Mr* Justin C* W. Alvarez, 

31r. Amir-uddin Ashraf, 

Muulri Abu Muaa Ahmad al Haq, 

Syed Amir Ali, 

Mr. N. G. ScQ, 

3Ir* M. R. Apat Kriehoa Fadurol, 

Air* Imcb Sorabji, 

Herr Said Ruete, 

Signore Alessandro Coeta, 

Mr, Mauag Ba Them, 

Mr, Moung Ba Hla Oung, and 
Mr. Hira Lai 

were elected members of the Society, 

^■0*4.4. 1005. 
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Professor Rbya Davids read a paper on India and the 
West” (what ideas has the West borrowed from India). 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Thomas, 
and Mr. Frazer took part. 

December 13/A, 1904.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Maung Tun Lwin and 

M. Theodore Ferrieu 
were elected members of the Society. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, said: I have 
to refer to the great loss the Society has sustained by 
the death of Lord Northbrook. It was fortunate that so 
distinguished a statesman should be willing, after retirement 
from the high and important posts he had so admirably 
filled in the administration of the Empire, to give the 
bcnc6t of his wide experience to the work of this Society. 
He continued, as I know very well from personal com¬ 
munications with him, to take a very keen and earnest 
interest in Indian afiairs and in the peoples of India. And 
without claiming to be a scholar himself, he recognized 
the fact that scholarship establishes links of sympathy 
and of mutual appreciation between Europeans and the 
natives of India. During I^ord Northbrook's Presidency 
he displayed in the comparatively humble sphere of our 
work the assiduity in business, the tact, and the sagacity 
which had been so conspicuous in a larger sphere. Ho 
greatly encouraged the scheme for a revival of the Oriental 
Translation Fund. Tliis was brought about during his 
terra of office. It has gone on ever since, and one volume 
u year has been regularly published. It was also during 
his Presidency that the Society made an attempt to interest 
a larger circle in its work by starting a series of evening 
popular lectures, followed by an informal conversazione. 
Professor Max Muller and Sir M. E. Grant-Duff delivered 
two lectures under this scheme; and though the expenses 
were so great that the scheme had to be ’ abandoned, it 
was a step in the right .direction. It was also under Lord 
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Northbrook that u Catalogue of our printod books was at 
laat drawn up aud published!. It is strange that a Society 
Auch as ourB should hfl%*o dolajed so neccSBary an adjanct to 
our Library aud our work. It was in Lord Northbrook^s 
time that tho financial difScultiea were eurmountedj and the 
need was supplied. The taeiiibership of the Society bad 
risen* its income had increased, and this publication became 
at last possible. 

During Ijord Northbrook's Preaidency there was much 
anxious thought us to w^hetber, on the expiry of the lease 
of our rooms duriiig his term, wo should Tacote them. It 
was finally reaolTod to stay where we are. Lord Northbrook* 
in this matter, endeavoured to flssiat us by trying to obtain 
!*ome suth support from the Governlaont as It gives to other 
kerned societies. Hut his efforts failed. There was no room 
lit Burlington House where some learned societies are housed 
rent free; and the Government would net give a grant, in 
lieu oi rent, ns they give to one or two others. 

In these and other matters, among which I may 
mention I he Orientel Congress held in London in 1892* 
Lord Norlhbrook was of the greatoet possible service to the 
.Society and to the coujse we have at heart. In him we 
have lost a real frieiid and a powerful support. The loss 
of England end of India is also our own loss. 1 beg to move 
that the respectful eondolences of the Society bo convc^'cd 
to hiB family at the great bereavement they have sustainodn 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The President then said: I regret also to have to 
announce another serious loss to the Society. We have lost 
Profes-wr Edmund Hardy, the great Pali scholar. Bom at 
ilainz in 18o2* and for many years Professor at the Catholic 
Univorsity of Freiburg in Eadeu* bo bad afterwards boon 
Profesaor of Sanskrit and Comparative Beligicm at Freiburg 
in SwiUoriand. This post lie resigned in 1898, and devoted 
himself entirely to Pali studies. When ho died he was 
certainly among the foTomost, if not the foramoat, Pali 
Scholars in Europe, and his sudden and premotnrs death is 
a great blow to all those branches of historical enquiry to 
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which a knowledge of Pali is so great an aid. Especially 
will his co-operation be missed in the work of the new Pali 
Dictionary^ which we hope soon to sec completed. The 
details of the work of the deceased scholar will bo found in 
the obituary contained in our next issue. His name will 
be always honoured amongst us. I beg to more that an 
expression of our sympathy at the great Iom they have 
sustained should be conveyed to his f^ily. 

The proposition was accepted unanimously. 

The Dastur Sahib Rustamji Peshotan Sanjana read a 
paper entitled ** Is Zoroastrianism Dualistic P ** A discussion 
followed, in which Professor Browne, Professor Rhys Davids, 
Dr. Bhabba, and Mr. Hagopian took part. 
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TROFIISSOK EDJTCyD IlAllDY, 

Pkopessor Edmund Hakdv, Ph.D,, was bom on tbo 
9tb of Jolyi 1852, ut JUlaiuz, hia faMily had Long becm 
settled, and wna highly esteemed. His father was a chemist, 
Yoang Hardy, after paseing through the (rymmtsiuid at 
Mainz, entered the College for Catholic priests there ; and 
cm the 19th Jonuaiy, 1875* was rooeecrated prioat. For eight 
years h<s wtta oliaplab at the psTish church at Hepponhciiii» 
and then studied ut the tTniverHilieB of Heidelberg and 
Berlin. In 1885 he was mode Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Freiburg in Baden. TTe rosigned t ha t 
post in 189^, and entered the Benedictine Monustery at 
Beiiron. Shortly nfterwarda ho was edered a combiaed 
Professorship of Indian Languages and LiteratuTO and of 
the Comparative Hislor}' of Eeligions at the University of 
Freiburg in Switzerland, This be accepted ; but in 1898 
oonsidoratioinis of health codq polled him to rosign that post 
also, and he lived from that time in retirement, drat at 
Wurzburg and afterwards at Bonn-Poppolsdorf, devoted 
to study. It was at the latter placo that his sudden and 
premature death took pbee on the lOth October lust, in tbo 
fifty*socond year of hia age* He died, os he had lived, 
u flincerc and devoted Catholic. 

Professor Hardy hud througheut his career taken great 
interest in the comparalive study of religions beliefs, and 
contributed u series of papers on the general quoation of 
those studies to the foorth volunie (1901) of the ArcAip/Hr 
I^difftanstiinfmneAqff. But bis more particular Lutenest lay 
with the history of beliefs in India—history which runs 
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u coarse, in many respects, parallel with the history of similar 
beliefs in the West; which we can judge with impartial 
eyes; and which, being independent, is in so many ways 
both interesting and suggestive. To facilitate the study of 
this history he published two short manuals, admirable ^tli 
in scholarship and in judgment, the ** Buddhismus in 1890 
and the “Yedisch-brahmanischc Religion in 1893. His 
valuable monograph on Asoka appeared in 1902. 

Ho had long been a member of the Pali Text Society; 
and felt more and more drawn to the study of that branch 
of religious history in India, and from 1893 onwards he 
practically devoted himself entirely to Pali studies. In 1894 
he published the Pali text of the commentary on the Peta 
Vatthu, and undertook the completion of the Pali Text 
Society’s edition*of the Anguttara, which had been left 
unfinished at the lamented death of Dr. Morris. This edition 
he completed in 1900; and then edited the commentary on 
the Vimuna Vatthu in 1901, and the Metti Pakarana in 
1902. He was engaged at his death on a new edition of the 
Mahuvaijsa and on an edition of the Anguttara commentarv, 
both for the same Society. During these years he probably 
worked harder at Pali than anyone else, and rapidly raisid 
himself to a foremost position among living scholars. 

When the Pali Text Society contemplated a new Puli 
Dictionary to take the place of Childers’s Dictionary, now 
antiquated and out of print, he welcomed the scheme with 
eagerness, undertook the work of sub-editor, and threw 
himself into the work with characteristic ardour. He had 
already noted up, os he read, many rare forms, and new 
words and meanings, in his copy of Childers. He now set 
to work to search the literature in a systematic wav for 
lexicographical material. As the carrying out of the scheme 
was kept buck through the delay of an institution to which 
the Society hud applied for the necessary funds, his materials 
accumulated from day to day; when, in the midst of this 
important work, he was suddenly token from us. 

The loss to PaU scholarship, and to aU the historical, 
phaosophical, and philological studies that Pali scholarship 
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implies, is simply irreparable. Professor Dr. Edmund Hardy 
had devoted himself to this work with a devotion and 
a singleness of aim that are beyond praise. His accuracy 
and care in small matters of detail was only equalled by his 
grasp of the larger questions involved. His long experience 
us a teacher of philosophy facilitated both his comprehension 
of Buddhist arguments and his power of interpreting them 
to others. And there were combined in him many of the 
best points of that sound German training to which historical 
and philological studies owe so much. 

I cannot close these few words on the work of Professor 
Hardy without alluding to his personal charm. He was as 
modest and simple us he was intellectually alert and earnest. 
He seemed quite incapable of any littleness or jealousy. 
In our frequent intercourse and correspondence in the work 
of the Pali Text Society, I found him always helpful, always 
willing to put first, not any interests of his own, but the 
public advantage, the progress of knowledge. He was a man 
who always raised in me a feeling of afiectionate reverence. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

DR. EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

The death of Dr. Emil Schlagintweit removes one of the 
few Europeans interested in the study of the Tibetan 
language. The travels and explorations of his three 
brothers, Hermann, Adolph, and Robert von Schlagintweit, 
during the years 1854-8, are recorded in their well-known 
work, published by the first of them in the years 1869-80, 
lieisen in Indien nnd Ilochmien (four vols.; Jena). The rich 
coliectious which resulted from these journeys included 
a large number of manuscripts, block-prints, and objects 
illustrating the culture and Buddhism of Tibet. Emil 
Schlagintweit, who was born in 1835, did not accompany 
his brothers to the East. But haring conceived an interest 
in Oriental learning, though originally devoted to the study 
of law at Berlin, he undertook the task of arranging the 
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coLIectioiis and utiilisiiig^ tharo for philological purposes, 
ilcwt of the mauuacripta possed into the Bodleian Librarv 
ttt Oxford, where a catalogue is at present m preparation. 
But aomo few remained apparently in the possession of the 
family. 

In 1&63 appeared Dr. Emil SehJagintiiTeit^s most important 
work, entttled ** Buddhism in Tibet, illustrated by Hterarv^ 
** docmnents and objects of neligtouLS worship, with an 
** account of the Buddhist systems preceding it in India. 
“ \rith a folio atlas of twentV'onc plates and twenty tables 
*'of native print in the t(?st^^ (Leipzig und I^oudon^ 186^1). 
It WHS written in English and dedicated to King M^illism I 
of Wurttemberg, The value of the work resided largely 
in the fact that it was the fLr&t account of Tibetan Bnddtnsni 
to he accompanied by descriptions and represeulatious of the 
uotiial objects und impiemenls UKcd in worship. lu this 
respect its ntilityj especially that of the atlas, la still* 
after the iippeaTunce of Jlajor Wfiddelrs treatise, not quite 
exhausted, 

A second work, of u soiHewhat more popular character* 
nppeared in 1&80-] under the title IfKiien tn fF^ojf unii 

Eiftr Sc/tifdiruji^ de^ mdt^chru Kats^i'r^ewfm (LeipKig)* 

two large illuslruled folio Tolumes, ucutainiiig a description 
of modern India, based in part upon information contained 
in o^cial compilations, uod in lone favourable to the Britiab 
Administraticn* 

The remainder of Dr. Scblagintwelt’s lilerarv activity is 
represeulcd by a number of papers published chiefly in the 
Transactions of the Munich Academy, of which he was 
a corresponding member. In 1800 appcnrf?4 under the 
title Die Kmigt mt rou tier Euixfr/imiff fconiffhcArr 

3fael(f JM VdrfJinff fiw zitm Erlw/ieti tn Etiddk {milift det 
1 Jalirh. rof* Cltr. Gelf. bis IBJM uuc/i Ofii\ Grb.)^ the text 
and trEmslation of a work mentioned by Osoma Kurosi and 
Schiefner; its Tibetan name, . rabs, corresponds in 

Sanskrit to fJryhcflwia, "Line of Kings*" To the same 
year belongs on uddresa delivered bt'fore the Academy on 
the subject of Indian Ordeabs (DiV Gottsmrlligife der 
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liidiar), We have, furthsrj a aistpontli century work on 
the Chronology of lluddhisni, cnlitlod Bie Berschntiny der 
Lf/tre. £m« Simtn:firi/i rwi* JSfriiftfigiiny tier liifddkifltxcftem 
Ohtvnolo^f cfr/tmt im JaArn 1&91 ran Sutf^amattViijdra. 
Ata flfeuJ TtAtfiivcAen tibfrsetxt wU ntitr Ta^tfiPifaga {Munich^ 
1896), end a Hfo of the reUg^iona reformer P&dmn-eiamblinva, 
Dig Lfbenaleiip^rfiliUH^ ron Pttdmft SumhAartt tfi^ Bi'tjrunda’ 
lien Lnmaivmua. f Teii: Die Vorgi^efThiHiU^ ent haft end div 
Ifppkmifl und FumUie den Buddha f^iUfjfimffui. Am dem 
TiheiiKheii uheye^ts.t init einer Trxihgihfje. If Teil: inrArit 
und Erkhimf tn Indmt (lUuuich, IS99 and 1903). 

Three of these were biaed upon nuanuHeripts belonging 
to Iho coneotiom of his brothem. He further published 
catalog^ies of the small col lections of TibeTan manuscripifl nnd 
bloekprint^ in the State Libraries at I^fmnioh and Stuttgart 
(Die TdteliseAm ITandeehri/frn der Aiini^L Dof^ und 
hiMiatAi'ji ;n MiiucArti, Munich, 1876, and Verzeiehnies der 
iidi'iteehrn JfandicAi'iflen der konujlithen WtirtteiiiAertjisehgn 
* Lifmini/itfhfAeA zft Siittt^srt, Munich, 1904)1 and* under 
the tiUo of '■ East Indian Caste ni Modern Tiniea ” 
{Oifimlisidir Iihnte ifi der Oefftnimrit Z.U.M.G. issiii 
(1879), pp, 549-607), u summary of the touchings of the 
first Indian censuses on that subject. may mention 

also an article on the range of the Indian. TernHCulars 
{Die ^edffrfjphiacAe Vt'rhtTifMnff der VofA^nepeiteAen Odifidiem, 
Munich, 137S), and an article communicated to Pefepmanu'n 
for May, 1904* At the time of his death, 
which took place on October 20th last* he had just published 
{BericAi uifttp eine Adrcene un den Datni Lnttn^ in LAma (1902) 
^ ^Kr Drimiffittiff ran Dficiieri’i^rzeieftiimeH ime den d&piigen 
hnddiiktiischen ^fndern) an account of an attempt to obtain, 
through the Gerimin and American embassies in Peking, 
catalogues of tho literary* contents of the Tibetan monoisteries* 
A letter yy^as composed and despatched to the Dalai Lama, 
but in a communication of JiinuaTy, 1904* Mr. HockUill 
expressed an apprebeusiou that the British Expedition 
would delay for some years, if not mdehnitely prevent, 
n reply* 
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Dr. Schlagintweit wag a doctor in Law and Philosophy, 
a Member of the Bavarian Academy, Foreign Member 
of the Academy of Lisbon, Member of the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society, Corresponding Member of the Soci^t^ d'Anthropologie 
and the Socl^t^ d'Ethnographie in Paris, etc., etc. But for 
his ocenpatiou in the Bavarian Civil Service, in which he 
received the title of Regierudgsrath, his literary netivitv 
might no doubt have been more ex:tcnsive. In Tibetan he 
was well versed, and in Sanskrit moderately. Towards his 
fellow-scholars he was well disposed, and his work mil 
retain a claim to their recognition. 


F. W. Thomas. 
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6T. THOSAS AND GOITDOFHEEIiES. 

Bt J. F. iUEET, I,C.S, Pn.D., C,LE. 

OTUDENTS of early history are greatly indobtod to 
^ Mr. Philippa for the dear and compendioua form in 
which, in his article entitled ’‘The Connectioti of St. Thomaa 
the Apostle with India/* published in the Indian AnHquafyt 
voL 32, 1903* pp. 1 ff., 145 ff.* he has brought together 
from 00 many works, some of them not easily aooeaaible, 
even if they wore known, to general readers, so mneh 
matter of importance about the Christian tradition which 
connects St. Thomas the Apostle with India. 

Mr. Philipps has dealt with the western sources of in- 
foimatiotL It scema useful to here sum up his results, 
and to supplement his work by an examination of an item 
obtained from eastern sources in the way of corroboration 
of the western tradition. 

First* however, it must be stated that* whereas the 
Christian tradition represents St. Thomas the Apostle as 
the missionary to India end Parthia* by the term “India** 
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we are not necessarily to understand simply the country 
which we now call India. As used by ancient writers, the 
term denoted the whole of the south-eastern part of Asia, 
on the south of the Himalaya Mountains, and on the east 
of a line running from about the centre of the Hindu Kush 
down along or closo on the west of the Suloiman Hango 
to strike the coast of the Arabian Sea on the west of the 
mouths of the Indus. It thus included our India, wnth 
Burmuh, Siam, Cochin China, the Malay Peninsula, and 
the islands of the Indian Aiehipelago, and with also that 
portion of Afghanistan which lies between K^ul and 
Peshawar. And the “ India ** which is first mentioned in the 
fuller tradition (given in abstract below), may easily have 
been a territory of which the principal components lay in 
Aighanistan and Baluchistan, and which embraced in our 
India only the Pafijab strictly so-called and the wcetem 
parts of Sindh. 

Mr. Philipps has given us an exposition of the western 
traditional statements up to the sixth eentury A.n. And 
one decidedly important feature of his results is that they 
make it quite clear, even to those who have not specially 
studied the matter, that we are not in any way dependent 
upon apociy'phol writings; or upon so late a work as the 
Legcnda Aurea of Jacobus a Voragine, of the thirteenth 
century ad., which, moreover,— we now know,— does not 
assert that St. Thomas was put to death by a king named 
Gundoferus, though it has been quoted to that effect; or 
upon the Anglo-Saxon Life of St. Thomas written by Elfric 
or Aelfric in the tenth century a.d.; or upon any information 
obtained in the last quarter of the ninth century, when, it 
is said, Alfred the Great sent Suithelme and Aethelstan to 
India with alms which he had vowed to St Thomas and to 
8t. Bartholomew; or even upon a Latin work, compiled in 
probably the sixth century, which purports to be a tramdation 
from the Hebrew of one Abdias. 

The tradition goes back to much more ancient times than 
those indicated just above, and is based on far better 
authority. And, citing only some of the most ancient 
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statcmentflj wc find tkat^ in tt$ oorliest tMccablc form, it 
runs 

According to the S^ttioc lyork entitled The Boctrmo td 
the AjJOBtlesj which was wntton in perhaps the second 
centurj’A.ij., St. Tlionoiifi cvangelisod St Ephruem 

the STTian (bom about .i.d. ^00, died nbaut 37SJ, who 
spent most of his life ut Edessii, in j^fesopofamiii, states 
that the Apostle was martyred in “ India,” and that 
his rcUcs wene taken thenco to Edessa. That St, Thomas 
•evangelised the Rirthianji, 13 stated by Origan (bom a.d, 185 
or 186, died about 251"2o4)* EusabiuH (bishop of Caeaurea 
Ealaeatinaa from Anm 315 to about 340} esys the sime. 
And the same statement is made by the Clementine 
Uccognitions, the originnl of which may have been written 
about A.m 210* 

A fuller tradition is found in The Acts of St. Thomas, 
which exist in S^VTrmc, Greek, Latin, jlnneniin, Ethiopic, 
iiiid Arabic, and in a fragmentar}" form in Coptie. And 
this work connects ^vith St. Thomas two eastern kings, 
whose names appear in the Syriac version as Gudnaphor* 
Gundaphar, and Muxdai j in the Greek version as Goanda- 
pboros, Gonndiaphopoa, Gountaphoros, and Hisdnios, Jlisdeos; 
in the Ifltin verwn ua Gtmdaforns, Gnndoforus, and MiRdeue, 
^lesdeus, lligdeua; and in the remaining veiraieiis in vurioiLS 
forms, of the same kind, which need not be particuLarised 
here. 

The Syriac version of The Acte may be regarded as tho 
Original one, and as Tnom likely than the others to present 
figments of genuine history. According to Dr, Wiight, 
it d4ites back to not Inter than the fourth century i while 
^Ir, Burkitt would place the eompoation of it b^orc the 
middle of the third oentmy, and Lipsiua would seem to have 
placed it in or about s.n. 232. And the substance of it is 
as follows 

On the Occasion when the twelve Apostles divided tho 
countries of the world among themselves by lot, "India" 
fell to ist. Thomas. He did not wish to go there. But 
-a merchant named Habbah had been sent into “ the southern 
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country” by Gudnaphar, “king of India,” to procure for him 
a skilful carpenter. Our Lord appeared to Hubbon, and sold 
St. Thomas to him for twenty pieces of silver. St. Thomas 
and Habban started next day. Travelling by ship, they 
came to a place named Sandaruk. There they landed, and 
attended the marriage-feast of the king’s daughter. Thence 
they proceeded into “India,” and presented themselves before 
king Oudnaphur. And there St Thomas preached in the 
cities and villages, and converted the king hiinM>]f and hU 
brother and many other people. Alter that, while St Thomas 
was preaching “ throughout all India,” he went to the city 
of king Mazdai. There, us the result of his converting 
Mazdai’s wife Tertia and a noble lady named Mygdonia, he 
was condemned to death. He w’os slain with spears bv four 
soldiers on a mountain outside the city. And he was buried 
in the sepulchre in which the ancient longs were buried. 
But subsequently, while king ^fazdai was still living, the 
bones of the Apostle were secretly removed by one of the 
brethren, and were taken away to “ the West.” 

The Greek, laitin, and other versions give sundrj^ additional 
details, besides presenting variants of the names of the persons 
and places; and notably, instead of Sandaruk, we have 
Andrapolis in the Greek and .{\jidranopolis in the I^tin 
version, and one recension of the Latin version names the 
city of king Gundoforus os Eliofonim, Hienoforum, or 
Hyroforum, and speaks qf a mountain culled Gazus. Also, 
while the S}'riuc version styles its king Gudnaphar “kiiif 
of India,” the Latin version describes him both us “king 
of India” and as “king of the Indians,” and the Greek 
version mentions him only as “ king of the Indians.” 

Certain statements, which, however, cannot be carried 
back to before the seventh centur}', if indeed to even so 
early a period as that, assert that tlie place at which 
St. Thomas was martjTod was named Kulameue, Karamcm" 
Kulumina or Kalamita. 

And the Christians of the Malabar Coast place the scone 
of the murij-rdom at 3Iylapore near Madras, and, in addition 
to following the accepted date of the 2l8t December, arc 
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represented ns pluciiig the event in the year a.d. 68 by some 
means the nature of which cannot just now be ascertained. 

With those matters, however, we are not here concerned, 
beyond noting the point that there is no evidence at all that 
the place where St. Thomas was martyred was anywhere in 
Southern India. Any statement to that effect cannot bo 
traced back beyond the middle ages. And all the real 
indications point in quite another direction. 

The important point for us is that a Christian tradition, 
current in SjTia, Palestine, Egypt, .fVsia Minor, and all those 
parts as for os Italy, and connecting St Thomas with 
Parthia and “ India,” and with two ** Indian ” kings whom 
it specifically names, is traceable back to at any rate the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era, and perhaps 
to the second quarter of the third century. 

Now, in the Christian tradition there arc details which 
tend to prevent us from placing implicit reliance upon it. 
And, as regards its external bearings, it would hardly 
suflice, standing alone, to allow us to introduce into the early 
histoiy, as a proved fact, the existence, at some time between 
about A.D. 8^3 and 68, of two kings of our India or of parts 
thereof, whose names should be found in the Gudnaphar, 
Gundaphar, Goundaphoros, or Gundoforus, and the Mazdai, 
3Iisdaios, or ]^Iesdcus, of the tradition. In short, from any 
pomt of view it was a desideratum to obtain corroboration 
of the tradition, of some kind or another, from extraneous 
sources. 

The required corroboration was first found in coins which, 
from 1834 onwards, have been obtained from Beghram in 
the vicinity of Kabul, from Pathankot in the Gurdospur 
district of the Pailjub on the north-east of Amritsar, from 
Kandahar, and from various places in Sindh and Soistan. 

Of these coins, one, of Parthian tjrpe, which has a Greek 
legend onh', presents the name TJndopheres;^ using plainly 
a nominative case, though the remainder of the legend is 
in the genitive construction. 

* Gvdoer*« CaUlogn« of Coiiw of the Greek snd Sevthk Kings of India, p. 174, 
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Tlio oth^ oomsj wLich arc of Iiidiiiti types, bear legeotfe. 
m Greek on the obversSr and La an Indian dialect written 
in Kliartiaii|iil charnctera on the reverse. ITcrc, the Greek 
legends present genitives of wLieb the nominatives might 
be taken either as Undopherres or as Uadopherroe, with 
a double and, with u single i’, oa GondophorOs or Gondo- 
pharos,* and as Gondaphnrea or Gondapharoa;* from which 
forms we seleet those ending in on the analogy of the 
coin, mentioned |uat above, which presents the form Undo- 
phenes with the single r. And the Ebarushthi legends 
present genitives of which the nominatives are either 
Guduphflxa^ and Gudupharna,“ or quite possibly Gundaphara 
and Gundapbama. 

On the basis of these coins, it has been the babit to take 
Gondophures as the standard Greek form of the nnmen 
But the second Ehuroshthl variant, which gives the ending 
rfliff, reculiE at once those Iranian names which appear in 
Greek in the forms of Intaphemes, Artaphernea, Phrahi- 
phemos, Tiasaphcrncs, Holaphemes or llorophonies, and 
Sitaphemes, with sometimes a tmnsposition of the c anH 
the r of the third pliable, bo as to present the forms 
IntaphreniTs, etc.; and, by the way, the last two of these 
names occur in the Indianisod forms Huniphani!.]a and 
SfitaphflKtna in an early inscripliou, in characters of the 
Briihmi class, at Knrlc (jUSWI, 4, 113, No. 21). It thus 
seems to present the driest opprcKioh, os yet obtained, to 
the true form of the second component of the Iranian name,, 
and to indicate very plainly that the most accurate Greek 
form, £!£ pronounced and used for all practical purposes, wn^ 
in the nominative, Goudophemes or Gondaphenies; in 
which direction, I think, points also the use of the double 


1 For tnatmiw, t>fi. ftf., ji. 103, N«, 1, ^ i p* X&, S ; p, m Ifoa, 13 21. 
~ For tutance, p. 104, Ka. 10. ' “ 


’ For ijmtkiicij, »/i. <4?.* p. 103, Xo. ^'2. 

* For infriaDce, gj, tit., p. 103, 1, 4: p. 10 *, X». l o ^ p_ ^35 y,, 

* Op. tit., p. 105, Hm, 13. 21; tud. ini anolbcr daif EpociiMn" ij, ™ 

ii«tt0iL wuti yhith the sewnd coni|»flnllt, witli rn Itol^nti' IB tfel' 

l«t .TlLrtJe, h« b«rL Twd righUj. “sX 0 

.r dp 4, flsii p. E». * 
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rr in BOme of the Gbwk legeads on the eoinsj naniely tkose 
of the UndopherttiB dass. And I therefore decide npcm 
using the fono Gondophorneo for aU general purpoBos; 
citing any of the other iomiB only when literal quotation 
is necegeary. 

The similarity of the name cm the coins with that in tho 
tradition was rccognisod from oa curly n tune ns 1&4S.^ 
With that;f there was recogniBcd tho possibility of identif^ng 
the kin g who issued the coinsj with the hrst king connected 
by the tradition with St Thomas. And the numisioatists 
haTC decided,^ on e^'idently quite aatkliictor\'‘ grounds, 
that tho palmography of the Greek legends on tho coins of 
both the types, and the use ol the title ii^oicyidTa>^ on the 
coin of the Forthkn type, justi:^ our pkeing the coins 
between about a.b. 8 and 59. 

The coins, howcTcr, are not dated j at any rate, no date 
seems to have been us yet recognised on them, though one 
of the corns of the ludiun typo * presents on the reverse two 
Khuroshthi characters, of which one, on the right of the 
symbol, is dietmctly the syllable sa or «rwi, which a4:N:^Fding 
to a frequent custoin may stand for *ycar,^ and 

the other, on the left of the svmbol, mav woU be a form 
of the sign for * twenty'.’ But that would give, wo now 
know, only a regnal date. And there was wanted an 
epigraphie record which should present a date in some era, 
capable of being recognised as a date of Gondopharn^, and 
adaptable to the tradition. 

The desideratum was at length supplied by tho discoveiy, 
in or about 1857, of the Taldit-i-Bahi inscription, which, 
like the Indian, logonds on tho coius, is in. an Indian dialect 
written in Kharoshthl chanicters. Of this record, we have 
three published troatroents, with plates; by Professor Dowsoii 
(JEAii, 1875,376 H.), by General Sir Alexander Cunningham 

t ft pdilted out ia tlmt yw, oyfumiallj fw tlwf flwt timv, M. BoiimuJ, 
is bia MimtKft Giagr(tpki^)ie, et iur fVw&d, p. W f. 

' Sw, fc^ iiifl^isc^v Catalogue latiod-, p. 44 f., mat EapsKmV 

Isdiun Calm, p. JA, f 

a Cfltaloguo, plate 12, No. 12. 
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(ASI, 5,1875, 58 ff.), and by 31. Scnort (JA, ISSO, i, 118fl.). 
The meoiuiig of part of it is not yet certain; we can oniy 
Ejay that tliat portion Tcconda some religious act done by 
some person m bonour of hh father and mother,^ But the 
important part of it ia dear and unnuahikable. It is dated 
in the twent3'-«L3tth year of u king Gudupharii^ and, further, 
in the year 103 of an eni not flpedfied by name, and in the 
month Vaj^akha, which, in the early eentuxicfl of the Giristian 
era, begun sometimes in March and sometimes in Apr£L 
There baa never been any hesitation about identifjing the 
king Gudnphara of the inscriptioii iunth the Gudaphnra, 
Gndaphama, Gundapharo, or Ouiulapharna of the Khuroflh^T 
legends on those coins the Greek Legends on which give the 
name of the same king os Undopherres, GondopharcE, and 
Gondaphares, for, I bold, Gondophem^. And there are, 
indeed, no grounds for entertaining any doubts on that point. 

But there have been differences of opinton regarding the 
application of the date in the year 1Q3. 

Somewhat recently, the opinion has been advtmced by 
Dr. E. G. Bhandarkar that the date is a date in the j^aka 
era of a.tj* 78, and Is equivalent to a.d. 181 (JBBEAS, 20, 
382). Any such result aa that, hoTn-^ever, ia altogether in- 
jylmksible. There arc no real grounds for thinking that the 
Sakos ever figured os invaders of any part of Northern India 
above Kathidwad and the westorn and southern parts of the • 
territory now known as SKlwa (see JEAS, lfl04, 708 if 
and page 155 above). Indeed, we may now say definitely 
that they never did so; and, to what 1 have' said there 
regarding the occurrenco of the word ^ka in one of the 
early Jain inscriptionfl at Mathura, I nmy add that it 
is now cerlain that the word used there means simply 
Buddhists, mentioned as ^kas by a form, which in the 
language or spelling of that period was the enstomary form 
of the tribal name of their founder l&okammii-Buddha! 
And, in accordance with the conclusions thus arrived at 


* Tbo mwiB^ (if part of the lEcmrd hue pcrliapa. tetn nuw tluciiia+«l 1,* 
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regarding the ^okas, we have the fact, which is on instructive 
one, that the &ika era is, even in late times, almost entirely 
foreign to Northern India. Its use there is limited to quite 
u few sporadic instances, of which the earliest one that can 
possibly be adduced is more than six centuries later than 
even a.d. 181.* And no indications have been obtained that 
it ever penetrated to the territory' from which wo have the 
Takht-i-Bahi record. 

On the other hand, Professor Dowson {ioc. cU., 382) and 
Sir A. Cunningham {/oe. cit., 60) referred the year 103 to 
that reckoning, commencing b.c. 58, which is now known 
us the Vikramu era, but is more appropriately to be styled, 
for at least its first eight or nine centuries, the reckoning 
of the Mdlavus or the ^lulava era ; and so they placed the 
record in a.d. 46. M. Senart (/or. nV., 127) has assumed 
for the reckoning used in the record a starting-point between 
B.c. 90 and 80, which would place the record itself between 
A.D. 13 and 23. M. Sylvain Levi (JA, 1897, i, 36 fl., and 
see lA, 1904, 13 ff.), placing the record about the middle 
of the first century a.d., has assumed for the reckoning used 
in it a starting-point quite close to the commencement, which 
he would place about b.c. 60, of the reckoning used by 
Kanishka and his successors. And Mr. Vincent Smith 
(JRAS, 1903, 41), finding independent reasons for placing 
the accession of Gondophemes somewhere about a.d. 25, has 
Mimlarly assumed for the reckoning used in the inscription 
u starting-point about b.c. 50, but, to avoid the supposition 
of the existence of yet another amongst various unknown eras, 
has “ pro\'ijiionally ” treated the reckoning as the Miilava or 
Vikrama era ; and so he, also, has placed the record in 
a.d. 46. 

The last three views, however, involve recourse to an 
expedient which, in any circumstances, is to bo avoided 
whenever practicable; namely, the assumption of an era 
for the existence of which there is no actual evidence at all. 

' 8«e Lt, 26, 148, sod El, 5, Appendix, 50, No. 351, referred doubtfully 
to A.D. 804-805, but more probably two eeaturiee later. The next known Saka 
date, the earliest certain one, in Northern India, U No. 352, of a.d. 862. 
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And it is especmlly difficult to understand why such an 
expedient should be adopted, when it only gives us a new 
era commencing quite close to an era which is already well 
established and is exactly suited to the conditions of any 
particular case. 

In the present case, we have such an era, already well 
established, in the Miilava or Vikrama era, commencing 
B.c. 58, which is emphatically the historical era of Northern 
India (see lA, 20, 402 ff.). And a few special remarks may 
conveniently be mode about this era here; for it is r eall y 
extraordinuty that scholars should fight shy of just that era 
which gives the true solution of the early chronology, and 
should seek to devise any expedient rather than have 
recourse to it; it is difficult to know to what to attribute 
their objection to it, except perhaps, in a great measure, 
to some still lingering influence of Mr. Fergusson’s unlucky 
thcoiy, exploded long ago, that the era was simply a late 
invention of the tenth or elc%’cuth century a.d. 

Tliat this era has its initial point in h.c. 58, is distinctly 
proved by numerous dates, from Northern India, ranging 
from a.d. 842 onwards (El, 5, Appendix, 4, No. 12 ff.), 
which are recorded in it by name, and have been tested and 
found correct by calculation. There are other dates, again 
from Northern India, ranging bock to a.d. 372 [ibid^ 2, 
No. 1), which ore unmistakably recorded in it, though in 
consequence of not presenting sufficient details they cannot 
be actually tested, and though they do not all include 
a mention of it by name. It is not an astronomical era like 
the reckoning of the Kaliyuga, which was devised by the 
astronomers some three thousand three hundred years after 
a more or less fictitious astronomical initial point, to which 
it was referred back by calculation for purposes of com* 
putation; and it was not even adopted for astronomical 
purposes, as the historical Saka era of Wostem and Southern 
India was adopted. There ore not any grounds for believing 
otherwise than that it was in current use from its very first 
year. And, whatever may be urged to the contrarj’, it was 
certainly founded, thoiigh the fact cannot perhaps be actually 
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proved at present— (and our knowledge of tho early historj' 
of India will never be correct, until numismatic and pabeo- 
graphic theories, and views about art, are re-examined and 
brought into line with tho fact that it was so founded),— 
by Kanishka, whose northern capital, it may be remarked 
in passing, was Takshoiilu, Taldu^ila, Taxila, close to the 
locality to which the Takht-i-Bahi record belongs. 

The Mnlava or Vikrama era was founded by Kanishka, 
in the sense that the opening years of it were the years 
of his reign. It was actually set going as on era by his 
successor, who, instead of breaking the reckoning, so started, 
by introducing another according to his own regnal years, 
continued that same reckoning. It was accepted and 
perpetuated as an era by the Mdlava people, whose territory, 
with its capital then at ‘ Nagar * or ‘ Karkota-Nagar * near 
‘Tonk,* was in the immediate vicinity of Mathura, the 
southern capital of Kanishka and his direct successors, and 
who were plainly subjects at that time of the kings of 
Mathura. It thus derived from the ^lalavas its earliest 
known formal appellation; namely, 2fdlaca-f;awutftili, “the 
reckoning of the Mila>'as,” os explained by Professor 
Kielhom (lA, 19, 57). And eventually, in or about the- 
ninth centiuy a.d., it came to bo known os the Vikruma 
era, in circumstances which have been elsewhere indicated 
by the some scholar (lA, 20, 407 ff.). 

And to these remarks there may be added tho following, 
in view of a recent proposal^ to revive tho ideo that the 
Selcucidon era was at one time used in north-western India, 
and to refer to that reckoning some of the dates which are 
m reality dates of the M^va or Vikrama era. 

There are now two leading varieties of the Malam-Vikrama 
era. According to one, called conveniently Chaitradi, the 
years commence with the first day of the month Chaitru, 
falling in early times in Februar}* or March. According 
to the other, conveniently’ called Karttikadi, tho years 

1 Annoal B«port of the Archcoloekel SurreT, Paajab utd United Prorincee,. 

for the yew laoa-lJKM, p. 65. 
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L'onmcnoo with the firat day oi the month Earttika, falling 
in carlj' times in September or October. And Professor 
Kielhom's researches have ]cd to the ooncluaion that the 
Knrttikadi year was from tho bcgmtiing intimately coimected 
with the ora (LV, 20, 399). 

There cannot, in my opinion, be any doubt that, while 
the opening years of the era were regnal yeare, of Kanishka, 
very likely eorameiicing at some point near to the first day 
of Kilrttika, at on early period in the history of the eni 
those regnal years were, for some purpose of greater con- 
veniouce, superseded by the Karttilmdi calendar yoars, of 
which the first day is the day following that new-moon 
conjunction which occurs nest after the autumn equinox* 
And that feature of the era was probably borrowed from the 
Scleucidan calendar, along with an occasional use of tho 
Macedonian namea of tho months. But there ate no greunda 
whatsoever for thinking that the Soleucidun ere itself was 
ever used by any kings or peoples of India, 

So much, as reguida the origin uud early use of the lilulava 
or Vikrama em, commencing it*c. 63. Apart from this era, 
there is not any known era, and there are not any real 
grounds for beUeving in the existence of any em, to which, 
having regard to the lotadity from which tho Takht-i“Bahi 
record comes and its period aa marked by the ehaructere 
in which it was written, the date present^ in it can be 
referretL Tho reference of the date to thh era, commencing 
iix* 58, places the record in .\,ri. 40, definitely and without 
any pro\iaioml tTttutinent,and determines the commencement 
of the reign of tie king (irudaphani in A*n* 20 or 21. Tbia 
result exactly suits the paleographic and other requirements, 
us determined by the numisMatista, of the coins wdiich 
znention the same king by other Indian variants of his 
name and by Grock representatioiui of it. And wo need 
no longer hesitate about deciding that this result ia the only 
possible one and is the correct one. ^ 

Thifl result, placing the commencement of the reign of 
Guduphaia-Gondopbemes in A.n. 20 or 21, and establishing 
the fact that in a.u, 4G his domiuioua included, in India 
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iUclf, at any rate the territory round about Peshawar, is 
reached from the Takht-i-Bahi inscription and the coin.% 
without any help from the Christian tradition. As regards 
the tradition, the position is now this. 

The above result gives us, in just the period for the death 
of St. Thomas, a king, Guduphara-Gondophernes, whose 
name can be satisfactorily identified with that of the Gudna- 
phar, Gunduphar, Goundapharos, and Gundaforus of the 
tradition, and who would be quite properly mentioned as 
a king of India or of the Indians. To this we must add, 
though the point is not a mutter of the same certainty, that 
a not unreasonable proposal has been made by M. Syh"uin 
L^ri (JA, 1897, i, 37 £f., and see I A, 1904, 14 f.) to take 
the name 3Iazdui,— characterised by Mr. Burkitt us a good 
Old-Pcrsiuu name,— as a transformation of a Hindu name, 
mode on Iranian soil and under Mazdeaii influences, and 
arrived at through the forms Bazodco, Bazdeo, or Biizodco, 
Bazdra, which occur in Greek legends on coins, and to 
identify the person with the king Vusudevu of Mathura, 
a successor of KanLshka. And we must further remark 
that, for this king Vasudeva, we have inscriptionul dates 
which, token in the same way with the date in the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription os dates in the Mulavu or Vikrumu era,— 
in which way only, in fact, they can be properly taken,— 
arc equivalent to A.n. 22 and 40, and shew that he was 
a contemporary of Guduphara-Gondophernes. 

Now, we could easily account for the tradition, and, even 
irrespectively of any anachronisms, we could at once dismiss 
it 08 a fable, if it hud connected with St. Thomas any long- 
familiar ro\*ul names that have lived in story and tradition, 
such a.s those of Chandragupta, .^Vsoku, Kuiiishka, Sutaviihunu, 
and Vikrumaditya. But the names put forward in connection 
ivith St. Thomas are distinctly not such us have lived in 
Indian storj* ond tradition. And, whatever conclusion might 
be formed in respect of the name 3[uzdai, cither by means 
of Persian histor}' or legend or in any other way, the case 
18 quite different os regards the name Gudnuphur, Gunda- 
phur, Gounduphoros, or Gundaforus. No name, save that 
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of Gudaphara>Gk>ndophenie8, in any way resembling it, 
is met with in any period of Indian history, save in Uiat 
of the Takht>i-Bahi inscription of a.d. 46; nor, it may be 
added, any royal name, save that of Vasudeva of Jlathuri, 
in any way resembling that of Mazdai. So, also, as far 
as wo know or have any reason to suppose, no name likn 
that of Ouduphara-Gondophemes is to be found un^'whcro 
outside India, save in the tradition about St. Thomas. 

From the wide range of the localities from which his coins 
have been freely obtained, it is manifest that Guduphara- 
Gondophemos was the powerful ruler of an extensive 
territory, which included, as a part of it, much more of 
India than simply a portion of the Peshawar district Yet 
his memory perished in India, so that he has become known 
there in simply recent times, and only from the inscription 
and the coins. Outside India, any such name as his seems 
1o have siirvived only in the tradition about St Thomas. 
And the very fact that such a name has been put forward 
in the tradition, which in respect of 83mchronistic re- 
quiremenU it e-xactly suits, is at least strongly suggestive 
that there is on actual basis for the tradition in hLtorical 
reality, and that St Thomas did proceed to the east, and 
visited the courts of two kings reigning there, of whom 
one was the Guduphara-Gondophemcs of the Tnkht-i-Bahi 
inscription and the coins, and the other was very possibly 
Vasudeva of Mathura. 
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NOTES FROM A JO-SQUARE HTTT.» 

CiiAin-ER I. 

the flowing river the flood ever changeth, on the still 
pool the foam gathering, vanishing, staycth not. 
Such too is the lot of men and of, the dwellings of nocn in 
this world of ours. "Within City-Royal, paved as it were 
with precious stones, the mansions and houses of high and 
low, rivalling, in length of beam and height of tiled roof, 
seem builded to last for ever, yet if you search few indeed 
are those that can boast of their antiquity. One year a house 
is burnt down, the next it is rcbuilded, a lordly mansion 
falls into ruin, and a mere cottage replaces it. The fate of 
the occupants is like that of their abodes. "Wbere they 
lived folk are still numerous, but out of any twenty or 
thirty you may have known scarce two or three survive, 
i^th in the morning, birth in the evening. Such is 
nian*8 life — a fleck of foam on the surface of the pool. 

‘ Minakita u the most erudite Japeneee I hare met vith^ 

iMmed in the ncimee lod literatim of the Sitft aad of the West. He 
foNjoent^ ecatributed to Xatmrr and Ao<m •mJ QMfno. Ho now Uvea near 
tnotown of W akaroma in Kishin. In the aeeond Tolume of the Life of Sir Hairr 
”****’ 8, Lane^Poolo and mjrsrlf (p. ISO), will bo found an intorestina 

Mconat by I^ady Parkes of her hueband'e mit to the hut Daimyu ol Wakarana 
m Maith,^18m, The Barratiro euk with the ientmoe “It waa like being in 
furrlaiid. The tranalaUnn baa been entirrlr mnade by rnywlf npon the baiaa 
of that of Mr. Minakata. The notes, tare where otherwise hidicatod, are his, 
somewhat remodelled ^ myself. 

• A 10 fqst square hot; the name is explained later on. 
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3Ian is born and dicth; whence cometh he, whither goeth 
he? For whose sake do we endure, whence do we draw 
pleasure? Dweller and dwelling are rivTils in impermanence, 
both are fleeting as the dewdrop that hangs on the petals 
of the moming-glorj'. If the dew vanish the flower may 
stay, but only to wither under the day's sun; the petal 
may fade while the dew delayeth, but only to perish ere 
evening. 


Chapter II. 

Now since first I had conscious knowledge of the world 
about me have some forty Springs and Summers gone bv, 
and of nuiny strange events have I had experience. 

On the 28th day of the 4th month of 3 Angen [May 28th, 
1177], while a violent storm was raging about the hour of 
the dog [7-8 p.m.], a fire broke out in the dragon [south¬ 
east] quarter of the city and extended to the dog and hog 
[north-west] quarter as far os the Shuzaku * Oate, the 
Daigoku’ Hall, the Daiguku rj'o,* and the Mimbusho*— 
in the course of that one night the whole was reduced to 
ashes. Folk say the fire began in a cottage used as 
a temporarj' hospital situated in the lane known as Higuchi- 
tomi. Favoured by the wind the conflagration spread 
fanwise. Distant houses were smothered in the smoke, 
the nearer spaces were enveloped in coils of flume. The 
air was filled with clouds of dust, which reflected the 
blaze, so that the w'hole neighbourhood was steeped in 
a glow of fire amid which tongues of flame darted over 
the adjoining streets. Amid such horrors w’ho could retain 
a steady mind? Some, choked by the smoke, fell to the 
groimd; others in their bewilderment ran straight into 
the flames trjdng to save their property, and were burnt 


I C*t« of U>« Rnl Sparrow—io the middle of the loath fac« of tho Polara 
It Ejoto. 

* Or Haebubo la, Hall of tho Ei^ht Board* of Oorcramcat. 

* The UniTmitT of ChioeM Learning, etc. 

* On* of the Eight Boards—answering nearly to the Home Office. 
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to death; great stores of wealth were utterly destroyed— 
in veiy truth the loss was incalculable. Sixteen mansions 
of kugt/o were consumed, and innumerable smaller houses. 
A full third of the city was destroyed. Thousands of 
persons perished, horses and cattle beyond count. How 
foolish are all the purposes of men—they build their houses, 
spending their treasure and wasting their energies, in a city 
exposed to such perils! 


Chaitkr III. 

Again, on the 29th of the hare [4th] month of 4 Jij» 
[May 25th, 1180] u hurricane devastated the city from 
the Nukumikado Kyogoku * quarter us far as Rokujo.’ 
^ot a single house was left standing uithin the circuit 
of severul wards. Some were levelled with the ground, 
some were left with beams and uprights alone standing, 
the cross-pieces of the gateways were blown off in some 
cases and carried three or four ckd [one cho = r360 jurds] 
away, fences were bloaii down, and neighbouring com¬ 
pounds thus throwm into one. Needless to say, the contents 
of houses were scattered in all directions, while the shingles 
filled the air like leaves in W^inter, and clouds of dust 
like smoke obscured the sky and blinded one’s eyes. The 
roar of the mnd was fearful, one could not hear a word 
spoken, the storm seemed a true hell-blast. Not only were 
houses destroyed, but the numbers of those who were injured 
or maimed in their attempts to save their dwellings was 
incalculable. The wind finally veered towards the goat 
and ape quarter [south-west] and did much harm in that 
region. It was a whirlwind, but what a one! An extru- 
or^narj’ hurricane ! People doubted not it portended some 
evil of like dimensions. 


' 1b tbe nortlieni part of the cBpitil. 
* In tbe Bontbrrn port of tbe capitoL 
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Chaptkb IV. 

Again, in the name year in the waterleas [6th] month 
a change of capital waa suddenly made, against all expecta¬ 
tion. Kyoto had already been the capital for some centuries 
since its choice by the Mikado Saga [a.d. 810--S23].* 

As there was no sufficient reason for this removal the 
people were discontented beyond words. Their complaints, 
however, were of no avail, and the Mikado and his Court 
betook themselves to Xaniwa in Settsu. Who, then, if 
he regarded the ways of the world, would care to remain 
in the deserted city ? But those who hankered after place 
and rank and courted great men’s favour strove their utmost 
to forestall their fellows in removing, if only by a single 
day. Others whoso home was lost, whose hopes were 
frustrated, and whom the world neglected, remained sorrow¬ 
fully behind. The mansions of those who had vied with 
each other in the height of their roofs [Le. in wealth and 
show] fell into ruin, houses were demolished, and the parts 
flouted down the Yodo to the new city, gardens were turned 
visibly into mere fields. Even men’s dispositions changed, 
only horses and harness were thought of, and there were 
none to use ox-drawn carriages. I.ands in the south and 
west rose in demand, and property in the north and eastern 
provinces fell in >-alue. 


Chapter V. 

At this juncture I had occasion to visit the new capital, 
and found it too confined for the duo laying out of streets 
and avenues. To the north lay the slopes of a chain of 
hills, on the south it was washed by the sea. The roar of the 
waves sounded everlastingly in one’s ears, the briny gales 


* Kroto wu resllr foonded by Kvuuna in 7W, bot tb« nut Mikado H ' * 
mtdrd for three reari at the fonner capital, Nora (hence he ia nftM 
the Nora Mikado), fo that the fonniiijr of Kyoto ia aacribed to ^ 

Sa^. The mnoral waa decreed at the ioataace of the famoua Tain no 
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blew everlastingly in one’s face, the Palace right among 
the hills reminded one of the Round Timber Palace,* though 
it was not without design and elegance. 

Daily were dwellings taken to pieces and sent down the 
river to be rebuilt in the new City-Royal, yet many were 
the open spaces and few the completed mansions, and while 
the old capital was desolate the now town was unhnishcd, 
and men ^med to themselves to be drifting with the clouds. 
The old inhabitants were unhappy because their property 
was lost, and the newcomers had to live amid the unplea.sant 
bustle of construction. As one scanned the ways one saw 
carriage - folk on horseback and vestments of state and 
elegance replaced by common tunics. The grace of manners 
of the former capital all at onco vanished, and country 
fashions reigned. Such were clear signs of public dis¬ 
turbance ; every day grew the agitation, and the minds of 
folk became unsettled. Nor was this confusion without 
cause, and when the Winter came the people could not 
bo restrained from returning to Kyoto. But what became 
of the houses that had been pulled down and removed? 
We know not, but this we know, that the old state of the 
city was not restored. According to dim tradition, in 
the wise days of old the sovrans* ruled compassionately, 
their palaces had but thatched roofs, nor were the caves 
adjusted to them [no verandahs —a luxurj*?]. When 


the ABdrara in To«, where the wss at 

■«TOWed to awlit the Korean agaioat China. Her aon 
^ W fo*- ‘‘•r. “d onieied his Palace to be 

the W on), which Uter mikadca imitated 
s purr JanL!^ *?i* '3™*)*°* frugality and homiUty (a Chiaew, not 

(or c««d »» pJrt to to. 

Amkuru ye 
*1 MO rnumtime n$ 
wwrr wervAe 
M«N»rt tro thiUmUm 

r. ^ (Hannyoihhi). 

U* ^ uabarked timber, dwell I. and aa men 

quintain ia oft ^ meaning oi this 

The Mikado Nintolro (a.d. 313-^99) is moro particularly referred to. 
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no BTBokic ITUS seen ascending from tUe hearths tbo taxe^ 
were remitted. One knows only too well how ill those 
modem days conaporc irTitli the days of yore. 

Ch/vpi’Rk I’T, 

Once more — it would be in Triwa [a*d. llSl], but bo- 
long Bgo is it one cannot be sure—for two w'liole years 
a fmoine raged ijj the land^ a very miscmble time. Either 
there were droughts in Spring and Summer^ or floods 
and storms in Autumn and Winter. So the evil went 
on, and of the jive graLas' no crops were reaped* To 
fill the land in Spring was vain, in Summer to plant was 
foo1ishne£«, in Autumn there was no reaping, in Winter 
nothing to store. So that many people in the different 
provinces deserted the land and crossed the frontiers [of 
their proper districts ?], or fled from their homes to pick 
up a living among the wild hilla. Many prayers of various 
kinds wore offered up, and unusuuL rites were practised, 
but without avail. The town, of course, depends upon the 
country, hut nothing came from the country, and so it was 
that the city lost, so to speak, its coimtenanee*® While 
folk begged for aid they offered their goods recklcaalv for 
sale, hut exiught never a purchaser. Gold was held cheap 
und grain dear. Ueggars whined in miflery by the roadaides, 
dinning one*B ears with their cries, and so in inifsen^ came 
to an end the first of thoso two years. 

CllAlTEIl VII. 

The following year it was hoped matters would mond,. 
but instead a pbguu was addotl to the famine, and more 
and more vain the prayers offered np appoired to be* It 
seemed us if the whole population would starve to death 
like the fiah in the proverbial pool [none of which enrrive 

^ ULcan tzulnTLi. 
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<jn its dr^'ing up]. At litat even men who wore butjJ mid 
whose fcx^t Were covci'ed mid who were well dressed began 
“to go Around begging from house to house. Such poor 
wretches would often full to the ground from weuktiess as 
■ one Jouked ut them wondering how they could stand on 
their feet. Tlie iiumhcr of those who perished of hunger 
is incidcuLible, they lay dead under walls and by toudsidcs, 
4 tnd as there were none to carry away the bodies the air 
was tilled with the sdnk of their corruption* and sorry 
indeed were the sights that met one’s eyes. Of contBe* 
the banks of the river ^ were itnpussabLe for horses and 
vehieloB [becauso they were crowded with corpses]» Even 
the poor woodcutteru lost thoir vigour* und fnggots became 
scarce* so that men in their helplessness destroyed Ihehr 
own dwellings and took the wood to market, but the ^'aluo 
of a man"s load W'as not enough to buy a single duy’j^ food, 
A stTungo thing was that among these fuggots were to be 
seen pieces of wood painted with red loud or ohowlng 
patches of gold and silver foiL On inquiry^ it was dis- 
<Jovered that destitute wretcheu bad plundered tho templee 
of images of Buddha and broken sacred vessels and 
omanieuts for mere hrewood. That one should bo bom 
into Such u >vorld of dross and dvU os to witness so ftinf til 
u deed, which I, aka, did! 


Ch.\pter IX. 

Pitiful scenes there w'ere. There was a sort of ri^Tilry 
m death among those men or women who could not bear 
to be separated. tVhat food one of such u pair procured 
by begging wmuld be reserved to keep the other alive, 
while the fij-at one was content to die* Both sexce displayed 
this tender eelf-sacrifice. With porenfa and children it wan 
almost the rule for the parent to dio first. And there were 
^'usea in which infants were found lying by the corpses of 
their dead parents and trying to suck the mother's breast* 

* ^'d rirer i» lOHuit—a snrt at aa 

amn a load, ^hc nT^ir, gf oonise, U ibv 
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Chapter X. 


In the great temple of Ninwa [Benevolence and Peace] 
waa a chief priest of the Jison [Compassion and Respect] 
temple named Ukuralcyo Ryugyo, who, moved by com- 
miseration for the countless numbers who died, made 
arrangements, with the help of other saintly men, to write 
on the foreheads of the dead the holy character a 
[Sanskrit ir] M a seal to Buddha. He kept count of 
the bodies marked during the fourth and Hfth months, 
and found in the portion of the capital bound by Ichiiii 
on the north and Kujo on the south, Kyogoku* on the 
east and Sujaku on the west, altogether about 42,300 
corpses. To these must be added many others in different 
quarters of the city and in the suburbs to give a correct 
idea of the vast numbers of deaths that took place at this 
time. Lastly, must be counted in the numbers of those 
who perished in the provinces. Not verj* long before, under 
the Mikado Sutoku, in the period Chosho [a.i>. 1132-4], 
a like catastrophe occurred, but the details arc unknown 
to me what I saw with my own eves was stronire and 
terrible enough. 

Again, in 2 GcnrjTiku [a.d. 1185»] a great earthquake 
occurred. It was not an ordinary one. Hills were shattered 
and dammed up the rivers, the sea toppled over and flooded 
the shore-lands, the earth gaped and water roared up 
through the rents, cliffs were cleft and the fragments roUed 
down into the vallej-s, boats sculled along the beach were 
tossed upon the bore, horses on the roods lost the ground 
beneath their hoofs; all round the capital, it is hardl\' 
necessarj' to add, in various places not a single building 
was left entire; house or temple, tower or chapel,* some 
were rent and cracked, others were thrown down; the dust 
rose into the air like volumes of smoke. The roar of the 
quaking earth mingled with the crash of falling buildings 


* Branum gitn Getuyaku cmm nax oalr: 1 Bonit ia * * j j v 

nenyo were suoMtiiiua changed in the count of the ym. mteoded, thn 
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was like thunder. To remain within doors was to run the 
risk of being crushed; to rush out of doors was to bo 
swallowed up in some gaping fissure, unless you had wings 
to fly up into the air, or could ride on the clouds like 
a dragon. In the midst of all these horrors one felt that 
of all dreadful things an earthquake is the most dreadful. 
Amid all this ruin I will mention u piteous case. The 
son of a samurai, six or seven years of age only, hud 
built himself a little play>hut under a shed against a wall, 
in which he was amusing himself, when suddenly the wall 
collapsed and buned him flat and shapeless under its ruins, 
his eyes protruding on inch from their orbits. It was sad 
beyond words to see his parents embracing his dead body 
and hear their unrestrained cries of distress. Piteous indeed 
it was to see even a samurai, stricken down with grief for 
his son thus miserably perished, forgetting his dignity in 
the extremity of his grief. 

Such violent shocks did not last long, but the after¬ 
shocks continued and twenty or thirty times a day were 
repeated with a force that under ordinuiy* circumstances 
would have been felt as most alarming. This went on 
for some weeks, the shocks dimi nishin g in frequency from 
four or five to two or three in a day, or even one only, with 
intervals of quiet days, but for three months the disturbance 
continued. The other three of the four great calamities, 
flood, fire, and storm, leave the great earth almost unchanged 
—not so earthquakes. 

Long ago in the period Seiko [a.d. 854-6] it is said there 
Was a great earthquake which did vast damage, and amongst 
other calamities threw down the august head of the great 
Buddha of the temple of Todoi. But that earthquake wns 
far from being as disastrous as the one described, and people 
accor^gly for some time talked of nothing but the misery 
of this world and the foulness and frivolity of the human 
heart. Days and months, however, summed up and years 
passed, and after a time no one so much as spoke a word 
about the great earthquake of Genryaku. 
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Chapter XI. 

Whut U 80 hateful in thia life of ours is its vanity 
and triviality, both with regard to ouraelvca and our 
dwellings, os wc have just seen. According to our position 
80 are our troubles, countless in any case, A low naan under 
high protection may have his moments of delight, but not 
an abiding happiness. For ho must restrain his tears when 
in distress, his natural emotions must be kept down, he is 
always uneasy os to promotion or disgrace, standing or 
sitting [constantly] subject to alarms, ho is like a spurrow 
that finds itself close to a hawk's nest. If a poor man lives 
next door to u rich one he is oppressed with shame at his 
shabby appearance, and tempted to flatter and cringe before 
his neighbour. He is never quite at ease ; os he looks upon 
his wife and children and servants ho envies his wealthy 
neighbour of whose contempt for him ho gets w'ind. Should 
he live in u crowded quarter ho can scarcely escape if a fire 
break out; is his house situate in a remote district, it is hard 
to got at and the ways are infested by thieves. The great 
man grows a\^ricious, the solitary man is disliked by the 
world. Wealth, too, brings cures from which the poor man 
is free. To depend on the protection of another man is to 
be his slave, to protect other folk is to be the slave of your 
own emotions. To follow the world is a hardship to oneself, 
to disregard it is to be counted u madman. Where or how 
shall we find peace even for u moment, and afford our heart 
refreshment even for a single second ? * 

Chapter XII. 

For many years I lived in the house of my paternal 
grandmother. When that relation was interrupted [death 
of grandmother] my health suffered, and I could no longer 
remain there. Just over 30, I built myself a house to 
suit my own ideas, one-tenth of the size of my former home 

» ‘ne seem to mean « while • pear) (or gem) tinklee»' (m imrt of 

B beedlace or cbein). ' 
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It contained one room, in fact it was hardly a house at 
ull. It hod u kind of wall, but a gate I could not afford. 
The uprights were bamboos, the construction was like a shod 
for vehicles. "When the snow fell or the wind blew it was 
scarcely safe. It was close to the river-bed, in the way of 
floods and handy for thieves.* There I passed my time 
reflecting on this world of nothingness. Thirty years and 
more thus slipped by, during which I surveyed the ricissi- 
tudes of my WTetched life in relation to events around me. 
Attaining my 50th Spring, I left my house and turned my 
back on the world. As I had never wife or child there 
was nothing to hinder me. I was no official, I had no 
emoluments; what interest had I in the world? And so 
I lay idly five more Springs and Autumns amid the clouds 
of Mount <.>hura. 

^Vllcn the 00th year of my life, now vanishing as 
a dewdrop, upprouched, anew I made me on abode, a sort 
of last leaf as it were, just os a traveller might run himself 
up a shelter for a single night, or a decrepit silkw'orm weave 
its last cocoon. This compared with the dwelling I hud in 
my middle period was less than one-hundredth of its size; 
as I wax in years my lodging wanes in space. It is not an 
ordinary sort of hut I live in. It measures only 10 feet 
square, and is under 7 feet in height. As I had no fancy 
for any particular place I did not fasten it to the ground. 
I prepared a foundation, imd on it raised a framework which 
I roofed over with thatch, cramping the parts with crooks 
so that I might remove it cosily if ever the whim took me 
to dislike the locality. The hibour of removing, how slight 
it would be!—a couple of carts would suffice to carr)’ the 
whole of the materials, and the expense of their hire would 
be that of the whole building. 


' / ***^’"^*” ffellowi],’ from u plate ao tuunad hi ancient Cliina moch 

haunted by robben. So we might «ay * llouaslow Heath felJuwa.* 
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Chapter XIII. 

Now since I hid me in the recesses of Mount Hino the 
manner of my abode is this. To the south juts out 
a movable sun^screcn [a sort of pent-roof ?] with a matting 
of split bamboos, bound together parallel-wise. Westwards 
a small shrine with a Buddhist shelf and a picture of 
Amida so placed that the space between the eyebrows shines 
in the rays of the setting sun. Before the curtain-doors 
of the shrine are fixed the figures of Fugen xind Fudo.' 
Above the paper-paned sliding doors of the north side runs 
a small shelf, on which stand three or four black leather 
boxes containing collections of Japanese poetry, books on 
music, and such works as the Wojdyo shiu [book on 
Buddhist Panidisc]. Besides these is a [sort of koto or 
flat harp with thirteen strings] on one side and a biira [lute] 
on the other side—what are known as bent harp and jointed 
lute. Along the east side are spread large bundles of 
bracken fern, which with bundles of straw make me a couch. 
There is a window opening in the east wall with a writing- 
desk. Near the head of the couch is a braxier to bum 
faggots in. North of the hut is a small garden surrounded 
by a low hedge of wattled branches. Here I grow some 
medicinal herbs. Such is the fashion of my temporary' cabin. 


Chapter XIV. 

To describe the situation I must tell you that to the south 
is a bamboo pipe and a reservoir made of piled up stones. 
A copse stands close by the eaves, so that firewood is not far 
to fetch. The name of the place is To}'ama. All traces of 
man ore hidden by the coils of nuuaki [^Euonymus japonica, 
Thbg., var. radicows]. The valley is thickly wooded, but 
open to the west, so that the place is not unfitted for 
philosophic meditation. In the Spring I can gaze upon the 

‘ Tba dswriptioo of the interior is not Terjrcleor. I hnre done my beet with it. 
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festoons of the wistaria, fine to see as purple clouds. Whcu 
the west wind grows fragrant with its scent the note of the 
hototcgigu Is heard as if to guide me towards the Shidc * hill ; 
in Autumn the shrill song of the cicada fills my cars, 
sounding like a regret for his cast-off moult or may be 
a complaint of this mortal world in Winter I watch th»* 
snow-drifts pile and vanish, and am led to reflect upon the 
ever waxing and waning volume of the world’s sinfulness. 

When I get tired of reciting prayers or of reading the 
scriptures I can rest at will; no one is by to prevent me, 
no friend to reproach me. I have made no vow of silence, 
but my lonely life stops my lips’ play. I do not need to 
trouble myself about the strict observance of the command¬ 
ments, for living as I do in complete solitude how should 
I bo tempted to break them ? WTien I bend my steps 
towards the white weaves of the stream I watch the morning 
boats cleaving the flood in their passage to and fro across 
the river, and recall to mind the beautiful verse of the 
acolyte Mansei ;* at eventide, when I hear the rustle of the 
laurel leaves * under the breeze, my fancy carries my thoughts 
to the waters of Jinyo,* and I touch my lute in the manner 
of Gentotoku.* When my spirits are exuberant and my 
imagination active, I liken the music the wind makes among 
the pine groves to the melody known os the Winds of 
Autumn, or the murmur of running waters to the air of the 
Flowing Foimt. I have no skill in the arts of song or 


* A hQl ia Hidm croated by aottls oa tbdr wij to Pandise or HeU. Tbe 

ia the Ctteuliu polUtepi»ltu. 

* A pan on utnuomi, which mcana * mortal/ and abo an inaect'a empty moult. 

* Or Manaami, the relurious «»n»n« of Kara no Awn Haro, a poet of eighth 

centnry.-M. K. , r- -e 

The alluaton u to wme verwa of hia— 

AtalonUcr 
kofi-jfuku Jmttt na 
•AiroMMi, 

“ the white warea left in the track of the boot aenlled forth at daybreak.” 

* Xattmru—OnridtpAjfUmm jtfomitmm, 

* A place in China mentioned in a poem by the ceiebrated Hakanikutcn on 
a gu\ famed for bar skill on the lute. 

* Hinamoto no Tannenobu, the fonoder of the Eatraxa school of Intista.—M. K. 
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musicj but I do not striTC to p]ou30 othef meii*s eurti, 't is but 
to nourish ray own mind that in ray solitude I pluy trad sing. 
At the bottom of tuy hill stunda another cabin ^ made of 
w'attlcd hush “Work. There the hill-wurd dwells. Ho has 
a son, u Youth \Yho aoraetimea comes to see me, and we 
rumble about together. He is ifi and I am 60* yet we 
enjoy each other’s comjutny despite the differcmcc in years. 
Sometimes we gather tiftibana ^ shoots, or the horrios of the 
the bud*like bulbs of the wm*® or the Leaves 
of the Sometimes we roum among the tanks for the 

puddy-hclda that lie around the foot of the hill to pick up 
fallen ricc-tufta to tuuke ho^umi^ of. On sunshiny days we 
clirab the ^Msik of my hill* and I ga^e upon the distant skies 
that loom over my old home* over Kowadtds hill* Fukhimi^s 
town, over Tobu and Hatsukashi, No owner claims any 
rightx here* so 1 um in full possession of my pleasure. 

When the fancy takes ino to look further afield I need 
not undergo the labour of walking, I follow the line of 
hilbtops, cross Sumiyama and Kiisutori, and pray at Iwana's* 
ahrim; or bow before that of Ishima* or force my way amid 
the jungles of Awuku* not forgetting to do honour to the 
moiiuraeuta of the old r^ge Semiiuuru ~ — without moving 


I' MmHitinacrM, Cw., tar. Iliuk., i surt of Uk TMll^ 

ithcKltH Ilf vhick Aic odibW.—K, 

> iJt. ^roct'pHr'—K. 

> Ditiuamt/afaHitm. — IC. 

*■ (En^utkf itiyfoMi/ira, B.C., M&x,—31, £. 

* 4jf cwne naEtiQ^. 

■* llm U11 KJwine of EwiDiwn. 

^ A erkhnted tkIuse omI miiuintl, totiillf bliiut who tluumlia] \a tbfl ffinih 
eenti^. A coortier narnttl HuJtujjrt no SAaiini iuvilal hjjn U tii njtmj 
anil lir? w Lhn C4pi^+ Semiliiimi unt 4 <|UiubiiD br imj- uf 
To IM Urttw n?o 
lofcMHi Itaiulamfr 

#fiyd Md (FdJMi^R mo 

*'■ la tbu Torld of (tum, police or Btnw-roofi'd hut, wbnt motteri it irhcnrrcr 
wt dwdl tUJ tlwe bt vei ^ntrthiiis' uommiitnl.'' hW the blind poet waa the 
odv mm wbo Ww the iwcret bumIw ot ttio IIi,na#Q (Floiriiir Fiiual nuumnrj 
and the TokTjbffai (Wcpodpecker mannprj, and the nobT«in& for Uir«« tboh mejA 
rtitrj aisbl, toir or fud, ui (he n%hbu«rh«jd of the but la iha tope of hwi^ 
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a step. Or I crcififl TauE)kanii*f* atircum and sc^k nut thu 
tomb of Suriiziiaru j on the wuy homo, aooording to the 
yoar’fl timo, we gutber cherry spntys m full hloiuioiu, or 
ruddy-leaved autuiiui maple, or collect fem fronds, or pick 
up fallen nuts; and flOino of these treasures I humbly present 
to Amida, and some 1 keep for presents. 

On tranquil nights I gujte upon the moon's orb shinmg 
in through my window, and think of the great hgunes of the 
men of old, or am moved to team that drench my sleeves by 
the mournful cries of the monkeys in the neighbouring 
thickets. T note the dreflics in the jungle, mid seem to see 
the flares of far-off 3Iakijinia>^ while the patter of min al 
daybreak reminds me of the r.ittle of u stortn amid the leave* 
of the woods. The /iot-&/toro of the ifiumcfon^ makes me 
wonder whether 'tis my father or my mother that crieth, 
and the tameness of the deer that roum under the peak tolls 
me how fiir removed I am from the world of men. 


tb«r>p. Due ftil]‘-hiixiD ni^bt In ibi^ 4 * 1^1111 ntiinlb he wii» Ibcrt, mid the htind 
siiia«tzi!], thinking Ithnndf nlutte, muj? toe foltowita^ 

^iiuuia »c 

itii tm itraiAi titt 

A^txAia m 
fkiitf zo ilaru 
Ifv *ci> teU^ 

** Xi^tVnthiUiudjiij' (lie thiU loax tlawa tbci |U5<t nl AuiiiilL 4 i t ^UU i)<3 psA' 

here the jIiii-h oI tkis pre^t lite ipf mine (i.e, ttie miHiEfe tif the ttuw esjsteniisi— 
pant, prtiBeqt, luul futune^’ 

Uq ntanq^ tlu? efanat Hstn^ bti^ii lu weep. Tlie »IagiGT maiuiThUe Boliln- 
qiiuft], Rflir I •huald IxxTV toaTciw with jmj'oae who Rhonh] vidit me ad Pir> 
fmr u iiighl 04 Uu51 Then UkIcu^ Trout in snd tDM hu slur wheFttlfMiU 
Ul<> oht man ikih^htnl and iantraoLod bim in dl the Inim <it thti luU-. 

(£t ^ Kodanihi, rie^TOlIl wntiiiTi-. in Eannwit’e n 
OuQHhD rqirhiu, od. 1003, unL TUI, pp, ftOZ-S,)—>r. K. 

^ Of tile (lAtain^baale by iba uiiuiJ cif Maki. 

* The «ap|m- pheManL Tbc IhuMIlut wind tiyujji. ^ bia n vun^ 
upon tb»^ 

)4llMTrf4«i N4 

t4r Ntfi-d 
kikrAit 

ehkhi ta awMi 
A«A4 (c £iin*(t 

** coppar pbis5iuit ultcralb ila tiff ' borvihuru,^ 1 Laitm oul venditT 

1^ my fatbi^r orim criath or whaUier Tu my miiihCT whu erwth.” — 
.H. K. [The allonkiii fc, uf ccumi, tn the doctriiu uf Lratumijpnliciq.] 
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On Mid mgbta I often trtir lap tins of my lirazier to 

renew the embers, the comfort of nn old man just waking 
from a nap. My wild hill is no dreadftd place, but the 
melancholy bootings of the owls give it one of the 
characteristicfi of hilly tracts, whereof the aspects are so 
various, giving rise to many refioxiona in the minds of 
learned and thoughtful men. 

Chapteh XV. 

When I first came to this place I did not intend to etay 
lonsr, but now 1 have dwelt hero these five vears. Mv cabin 
has weathered with the course of time, the eaves are loaded 
with dead leaves, the ground it stimda on is green with moss. 
From time to time news of what takes place in City-Royal 
reaches me in my solitude, and I hear continually of the 
deaths of persons of importance; of smaller men who dis¬ 
appear the roll in endless, I hear, too, of houses burnt down 
in numbers, but my humble cobin remains a safe shelter for 
me. 'T is cramped, indeed, but it has a bed for me to sleep 
on at night, and a mat to sit on during the day, so I have no 
reason to be discontented. The hennit-erab is satisfied with 
a narrow shell for its home, which, shows that it knows it« 
own nature j the osprey dwells on high crags because it 
fears man. So is it with me. A man who knows himself 
and also the world he lives in has nothing to agk for, no 
■tficictv to long for; he aims only at a quiet life, and mokeB 
his happiness in freedom from annoyance. But those who 
Uve in the world, what do they do ? They build mansionfl, 
hut not for their own pleasure; 'tia for their wives and 
families, for their relatives and friends, for their masters or 
teachers, or to store their property, Or to house cattle and 
horses. Sow 1 have built my cabin for myself, not for any 
other man. And why Imve I dono so ? As the world now 
goes I find no congenial minds in it, not even u servant to 
trust to. What profit, then, were a larger house to me ? 
whom should I invito to it P whom could T take into it to 
serve me? One usually seeks the friendship of rich men, 
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azwi thinkA most of public personage i raen of good hearts 
and honest souls are not sought after. More Tsiselv, I make 
friends of lutes and flutes. One who serves another is apt 
to be always thinking of rewards and punishmenta, he 
hankers after favours, and is not content with niero good 
treatment and kindness and the peace that ensucth. To me, 
then, it seetna better to he one's own master and one's own 
servant. If there is something to be done I prefer to use 
my own body to do it. This may be bothersome, but easier 
than to $ee that other folk do it for ym. Tf I have fo walk, 
I walk; it means some toil, but less than that of looking 
after horses or carriages. In one body I possess two servants: 
my hands do wliut I want, and my feet bear me where 
I would go—both servo mo jnat as 1 desire them. Again, 
my mind knows exactly what tbe liody has to endure, eo it 
lets it rest ivheu tired, und doe.*! not ta.^k it save when fresh 
nnd vigorona. And when it docs use the body it does not 
iibtisc it, nor would the mind be put out by the body being 
NJmetinieB in a dull mood. And besides, plontj' of cxerciso 
and plenty of work are good for the body: too much idleness 
lii had for the body. In addition, to impose a burden upon 
another man, to constrain bis wiU, is a si^ul thing—wo have 
Jio right to tsikc possession of another's powers. 


Cn.\rTi!K XYI. 

About my clothing and food I have something to say. 
Wifitariu cloth and hempen fabrics are enough to hide my 
nukediio^>), sprouts of Itupemt^ grass and nuts picked up on 
the hiUft iiulHee to sustain my body. Aa 1 dou't live in the 
world I need not care about my appcorance; in the absence 
of luxuriea even course fare is sweet. I do not address these 
observatinna to wealthy folk, I merely compare my former 
wuy of life with my present one. Since I got'quit of sociotv 
and forsook the w^orld I know nothing of envy or fear. 
1 commit my life to the care of Heaven* without regret and 
Tiidthout oniieto. 1 liken my body to a cloud in the sky ; 
I neither put my trust in it nor despise it. AH the joy of 
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my cxistonee is concentmtod ai^und tbe pillow which giteth 
iflfi nightly restt nil tbo hope of niy days 1 find in tho- 
beauties of nature that ever please my eyes, 

CHAnrER XVII. 

Now the three realms of existeiitie — fmuit, present, und 
future — depend on the soul only. I f the soul is ill nt ensc, 
of what profit are cattle and horses and the seven treasures? 
Palaces and mansions uud stately towers give no pleasure. 
On the other hiuid^ in tliia soliturj^ cabin I know the fullest 
joy. When I chance to go to City-Royal I raa}* feci some 
flhamc on account of m}* beggarly uppeanmee, yet when 
I come back to my hut I feel nothing but pity for the men 
who squirm umid the dusUs ut Ihe common world. IF 
anyone doubt me, i beg him to consider how birds and 
hshes do pass their lives. Do tish ever tire of the simple 
w'atcr they dwell in ? As wo ure not tish we cannot say, 
1)9 not the birds always long for ihetr woods and copies ? 
Again, as we uro not birds wo eunnot toU. So it is with 
those w'ho choose the life of a recluse—only thoee who do 
choose it cun know it^s joys. 

To resume. My life is now like the declining lucoa 
approaching the edge of the liUl which is to hide it. Ere 
long I must face the three realms of darkness^ iVhat deeds, 
in tlie past shall I have to plead for there Y MTint the 
Buddlm has taught to men is this—^^Thou sliult not cleave 
to any of the things of this world. So ^tis u sin even to 
grow fond of this straws thatched cabin, and to find happinesa 
in this life of peace is a hindrance to ealvatiou. Wliv, then 
flhould I let the days be filled with the vuni(y" of exultatioii 
in im empty joy? 

In the peace of daybreak I onco meditated upon tbiw 
doctrine, and this is the question I asked inrself— You 
have fled from the world to live the life of a recluse amid 
the wild woods and hills, thus to bring peooe to vour soul 
and walk in the wuy of the Buddha. You have the 
uppeurance of a Huint, but your soul is full of turbidities. 
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Tmu catin ih ti hIut on tho metnoiy of the baT^itadon of 
Jomyo Koji ij in virtue you one below even Sburi Handokri.* 
la yom- degradadoii the i^t of yoiir poverh' and mean 
condition, your inheritanoe from a premua eiistence, or 
bavo your trains of thought dcBtro3'ed your mind P " What 
ttnawor could ray soul give ? None. I codd but move my 
tongue US it were niecluuiical]j% and twice or thrice repeat 
iiivolimtarily the Buddlm^s holy numo. I could do no more. 

Written on the lastdu 3 ''of the jayoi month of 3 Keniy'uku 

[Hay 1st, 1185] by the Sdmon Hon-in m his cabin on 
Toyama, 

Alas i the mocmlight 
Hohiud tho hill is bidden 
In gloom and darkness. 

Oh, would her radhmoe ever 
M>' longing eyes rejoiced! 


(KimtuwinT, tbe ■ 1)o[u:gv<iu' of HinJoo HMiietT rEitet). 
“ tliuLw pamn m, said to bivfl Ured cantem nonmHnwJr 

til Many bnfr aien nre wnt to faqilira into 

1 nM.13 ta a snbtle ducauiw, Cpoa thiTjSiril ti*XS 

>ullilUH>n, sit the Tbilisi afeoniDQfthoftH pnyient 

* number coiasL-iuiff nf Uniw fL.JIyKEd hr 

^ Chin«« in Indfs uw ihi- 

k meyn^ 10 feet ««wb Ctimei twnuw«I 

lUDdnku yiu tbo most fwiJaL oI alJ tlur disdiiJes BihIiDm. IJf 

nSL e^LS ^il ^ P«™M najto. ISipiJiT 

Ihnnym 4 h« ^""3 hia iiatk witb liia nmnt 

<'Tiiw B'kUv. ^ L *■ POpPr {^Mjti^r myofa, Rofic+V CTew tra bis- 

^ ®““'^ ^1 tlw ehswelMx of «]i»]i toeui 'oamo-benriiv,’ 

• «patb^^ ^ **■ *“ mcilttOBftl, meanf. 

“ ““-fa”"" ■l"rtor of ll» 
n ith^Qf ur HandAhtn itm ton^to of a ^ ^.jdthr man. 

“naa. Hap jk™“ v^f tunn «w hdrth to two 

abttn of ttc Bud^ aod aliam^d iJie rank of arliat, nnnaferTUU bi» 

KjT«<I munjsnr une, ira^utn. Tbn litter the 

tikis be 

docirire df AVUraiJ BafMhn, who g^yn hint instnwtom on tba 

A onisa., itbereupoii jjg betamo aUo tu iitat.^' 

J.n-Ait. iflOi, 
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[In Dr. Aston’s “History of Japanese Literatnro” a 
tnmslation of part of these “Notes” will be found. Another 
version—to my mind very imperfect—has been published, 
I find, in the Trans, of the As, Soc. of Japan of 1892.] 


THE LIFE OF KAMONO CHOilEI.* 

In youth he was known as Kiku Dajni [Muster Chrysanth], 
also as Minnmi Dayu (the south [quarter] Master). For 
generations his family hud furnished wardens to the shrine of 
Kamo in yumashiro. In the period Oho he was promoted 
to the junior lower fifth rank. In the next reign [of 
Takakuru] he asked for hut was refused the Kamo warden> 
ship. Annoyed at this failure ho shaved his head, and 
took the religious name of Rcn-in. In the reign of the 
second Toba, when the Chamber of Poesy was instituted, he 
was offered a seat, which he accepted, but after a short time 
resigned. At a later period he went to visit the Shug^ 
Sanetomo at Kamakura, but nothing came of the visit 
and he returned to Kyoto, whence he betook himself to 
retirement among the neighhouring hills. There he dwelt 
contentedly enough and attained the age of 63. He was 
a good musician, a student of Buddhism, and a follower 
of the philosophy of Ch'wangtxu. He wrote the Hojold, 
the charm of which is still as much felt and admired as it 
was hundreds of years ago. 


NOTES ON CHOMF.I BY MINAKATA KTMAGUSU. 

The god of Kamo is said to have been the offspring of 
a thunder-god and a woman. 'WKen Kyoto was founded 
the shrine became an important one. 


1 Not Kamo CbOmoi: Uw m it m neoeaarj at aaj ran or dt. Nor mnit 
Chdmei be read/t/wMui^Nagaakini. 
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On renouncing the world in consequence of his failure 
to obtain the wardenship of the shrine he sent the following 
verse to a certain recluse:— 


Ituku yori 
hito %ca irikemu 
Makuzu kara 
akikate fukiihi 
miehi yori so koski 


“ From wherever he may have mode his way [to the real 
realm the way of Buddha, a religious life], he hath come, 
t is certain, by a path o’erblown by autumn winds across the 
waste o’ergrown with Arwau [Pwcmrw].” The point of this 
verse is this. The leaves of the bush are easily ruffled by 
the wind so as to show their ura mi [under surfaces]. Now 
urami moans weariness [with the world], and thus the 
object of Chomei’s message to the recluse was to explain 
his own desire to lead a hermit life. Akikate, autumnal 
winds, again involves the meaning of satiety or disgust 

[aXV]—^be is blown hillward by a blast of disgust with the 
world. 


The portable hut described in the “ Notes *’ reminds one 
of the story related in Bamusio’s “ Viaggi e Navigazioni ” of 
a noble Armenian who behaved in just the same way as 
Chomoi and constructed for himself a similar hut. 

On the Emperor requesting him to resume his membership 
of the Chamber of Poesy, Chomci sent the following stanza:— 


Skisumi niki 
imtuara Waka no 
uranami hi 
yosedaya yoran 
ama no mte-fune.^ 


Tis sunk to the bottom the fisher's deserted bark one 
would fain bring again to the wave-boaten strand of Waka.” 
Hero the main quibble is on Waka = iraA:a [Japanese verse]. 


gsthcml from rtriotu Morees ud rtrj 
imnetcruttc of old Japoa, the t«t wenM worth preeatting ia En g lUli italic 
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mid the jr\ p{tn\n v b tliot the writer Itjat in aoclusien eminot 
enter [yo«] the Chamber of Poetry, 

Chomei was well acquainted with Chinese literature. 
The lost sentence of the Ilojoki is an imitation of one in 
the Monzen [Elegant Eitracts] of Prince Shomeij ra 
[a.d. 501-531] : As the water passeth by that maheth the 
river, bo pass by the men whose lives make the age [reign]."^ 
Of all the works of Japanese recluses perhupa the 
Tsurezureguea by Yckshida Kenko [a.d. I28ii^l350] is 
the best known.® The Hojold, however^ b thought by 
many critics to be superior to these Fugitive Notes.” 

A little earlier than Chomei fiouriahed the renowned 
SaigiTj Hoshi, whose image is sO' eomnion an object in 
Japanese curio shops. Ee was a snrnurai of rank who 
resigned hb order and, despising the pomps and vanities 
of the world;, spent his iLfc in pilgriinagcs to pbees 
eonBQcrdted by suintly tradition or associated with hbtorie 
personages or celebrated for the beauty of their aceneiy, 
on which he has left descriptive or eulogistic stnnms. The 
eiplimution of the multitude of reclnse-writers in the 
twelfth century is to be found in tho great pollticah sociah 
and doTOCctic changes that then took pboc—tho long peace 
that began adth the bettlcmcnt of the capital at Kyoto in 
7tH having endetl in the civil disorders inaugurated by the 
rivalries of the itinamoto [Gen] and Taira [Ilci] houses. 
Of this revolutioTi, for such it wiia, as important as that 
of the seventh oontiny ivhich flooded the ocumtry adtb 
the civilization of China trad that tvhich b being accom- 
pUshed under our own eyea» I venture to add a brief aceount 
from the writings of the most famous of the Tokugawa 
statesmen, Anil Haknackii.® 

The ancient emperors took as their principal consorts 
princesseti of their oum families—Juat as was the custom 

1 Stc in ft welt-kiwwn hv^ with 

** Time, tite nEi BTfr Toltinj? xlnuim, 

BiflLw *11 its MiM aimj,’' 

* There eiirts a trajitktioti into Enjrlish h]f the Rdt* W. ETir^ an oxfttbnt 

ujcvuiit win bo touud in Dr. Aftoii'fl <ii Jii|raneia Litemtuns.’' 

* Se* Dr. Knoi'e floo trsOfillltinp of his incMt interesting and ehamctnii'iUr 
autobiu^phr La tdIh ulx, Tr. .V-*;. Sfw. Jajiab. 
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in und Peru — dawn to the nej^ti af the Pniperar 

Shdmu [a+u, 724r-7!)4]j who mumed u daughter of the 
Fujihani Louse, xVkeko, better knoT»n ats the Empresa 
Kwomyii [Her Shining Jlaleaty]. She was the Qitherine 
of Japum, disaoluto and unprincipled, but showed great 
favour to Buddhism^ by wbose followers her memory is 
still roverwL Many stoHee uro fold unj'tlmig but creditable 
to her, and an ancestor of mine, Fujihara no Sanekatu 
[a poet of the tenth century], is said to havo suffered 
death because he failed to render her an impossible bomagc< 
From that time tbo mikados continued to take their 
consorts from tho Fujiliara fopEoily [this, of eonrse, from 
the beginning was tho work of the Fujiwara clan, not the 
mere choice of the Mikado ; his freedom in this respect, 
»o far as ho Lad any, was employed in the selection of 
his concabinOH. Tho earliest (?) of the Fuji warn was 
a Naidnij'iu, he Hounshed in the middle of tho seventh 
c'cntary, was Crown Prince and a younger brother of the 
^Mikado Tenchi or Tenji, Nihongi, mb mth a.d. 669], 
<)n the death of the Mikado Montoku [a,u. Sal-9] Fujiwaiu 
no Yoshifuea got himself appointed Scsshn [m or 

Regent, tho heir-appiirent being a minor, afterwards the 
Mikado Seitin [a*d. 860-S76]. The next Mikado, Yo^ei, 
was a madman and consequently deposed by Fnjiwora no 
hEotofsune, younger brother of Yoehiguea, who raised the 
Mikado Kwoko to tho throne [a.d. 885-7], whose eon and 
successor, Uda [a.d. 8S8—897], tmido ^fototsone Kwambaku 
[9? or Prime Minister* 

From that time the mikados were the puppeto of 
the Kwambaku of tho Fujiw’ara dan. But history is 
continually repeating itself. The Fuj'iwani ehin was an 
extensive one, contaiaiiig many priucipal and eub-families, 
who lost no time ia qumrcUing over the Swamhakuship 
and the honoura and cmolumenta of the Court. Fighting 
men were hired nominally as guards to the Mikado, reiilly 
to defend the interests of the Fujiwara- Thus for some 
throe oentuncs the Fujiwara were virtually rulers of the 
state. Revolts were frequent, but on the whole were 
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ffucce^tully witli. Towurda the close of the elct’cntli 
century im outbreak occurred m the north-TrcBtem province 
of Dewu Tihicli put down with ^reut difficulty by 

Minamoto no Toahiiye^ who, ooneidering himeoLf msufficicntly 
rewarded by the Fujiwftra, ie sjiid to have prophesied that 
his own descendants would in time supplant thorn. TluSp 
in fact, was so, for the Sho^iiate was ostabllshcd in the 
person of Minamoto no Yoritomo. In A.m 1156 the sO'^Ued 
War of Hogen [a.d. 1156-9] begun m the eapit4iL Fifteen 
years curlier the Mikudo Sutoku had been compelled to 
abdicate. Sutoku—or Shutoku — had dedred that his 
younger son should succeed Kon-o [a^iu 1143-55], but 
Shirukiiwa 11 was made Mikado instead. The FujiiAnra 
clan at the Bumo time found themselves in the same 
predicament as the Imperial family were in, for the rctirod 
Kwambuku Tadosone was opposed to the actual ^iinister 
Tadamichl, his elder son, and wished to replace him by 
his yoimger son Yorinaga, w'ho allied himi^li with the 
Mikado Shutoku and hired a number of bgbting men to 
support his cause. Among these were the old Minanioto 
no Tumeyoshi with his numerous sons* except the eldest 
Yoshitonio* who took the part of the new Mikado [Shiro- 
kawa II]. A member of the powerfnl Taim clan, the 
himous Taira no Kyomori* also joined tho new Mikado^s 
party, while his uncle Tsdamasa opposed him+ A battle 
took place at night just after the funeral of the father of 
tho rival Mikado — Toba [a.d. 1108^23]. Many of the 
Court nobles who opposed the Sbirakawa party were 
beheaded—the first instance of oapil4il punishment being 
inilieted upon the nohka since the year SIO. Shimkuwa 
also sent hia rival [and brother] Wo exile. Kyomori 
beheaded his unde Tadamosa, and Yosliitonio beheaded 
his own father, Tamoyosbi. Yormnga* the cause of all 
this bloodshed, was killed in the fight. He was Sudaijin* 
left great minister, at the time of hia death. 

Some three years later, in the twelfth month of tho year 
1159, began the so-called War of Heiji [a.d, 11-59-60] 
between the Minamoto [Gen] and TaW [Hei] factions. 


the twelfth cextuet. 
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origmnting' in tho Jealcnay £j! Yoahitcmo and Kiyomori, 
TIio Gen were defeated^ tmd a menth later Toaliitoino 
himBclf waa slain. Tlie viefcorioue Kyomoti spared tho 
BOB of 1: Qobitoiao—tho famous Yoritomo—but sent him 
into eziJo. The power of tho Fuji warn wfis complotoly 
brokoiij and Kyomoii caused hliCLSolf to be made Prime 
Minister under a new title, Dai|ddiijm [■iJ; ^ 

and divided half the roabn among his kinsmen and followers. 
More than once he put tlio es;-Mikiido himself-^hitukawa 
^in prison, and iiiiallj caused the Mikado Takakura 
1169—80] to abdicate in favouT of his son bv 
Kyomori’fl daughter. Crowds of nobles were banished or 
beheaded, and the whole land seethed with resentment. 
A rcbellio-n broke out in Idzu under tlie leadership of 
^ oritomOj during which Kyomoii died. The Taim party 
were utterly defeated in the great sea'^fight of Dan-no-iLni 
[near Shimonosokij, and olmiist exterminate by the ferocious 
policy of the victor. Yoritomo, who was a statesniao, aaft' 
tho unwisdom of the system followed b}"" the Fujiwara and 
Kyomori of oDow^ing tho provincial nobles to depend upon 
the Court mther than upon thciuselves, and inaugurated 
tho Kamakura Shogunuto [x.w, 1185], under W'hieh the load 
governors were converted into Ae-uin [^rjitoinera] of his 
own family. In 1221 the ex-'Mikado Toba II got together 
an artny and tried to overthrow the Kamakura pow'or. He 
was nnauecesfiful, and was banished to tho island of Oki, 
whore he died. This Toba IT [ocunmonly known os Go 
Tobo no In, tho retired Emperor Toba IIJ \v&a the only 
Mikado, from tbs seventh century at least, to the restoratioii 
of 1867-8, who showed any independence. He was on able 
soldier, and etjunlly versed in the arts of making aw'Ord- 
blodes and poetry. It was he who made the author of the 
Hdjoki a member of the Chamber of Poesy. 

Such WU 9 the history of the twelfth century, in the latter 
half of which and beyond the author of tho Hdjoki lived. 
One can easily understand his desire to withdraw himself 
from such scenes of confusion bloodshed as were almost 
daily enacted in bis time. It was out of no feeling of 
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loyaJti' that men like Choraei, Sojgyd, or To«bida Ediko 
retired from the world; it waa nminlj out of disguat at the 
turbulence of the uge, and diBappointment under the loas 
of ofidccp rank, and emolumenta with the changing fortunea 
of the factiona that atroTC for mastery. Indeed, the much 
vaunted chiugi H] of medieval Japan ia largely u myth. 
It WP3 prized as a rare Tirtne- We have aeon that nephewg 
beheaded unclef*, Bona fathers, brothers bacJahcd brothcre, 
and nobles rebeUed against the emperors, sent them into 
exile, deposed them, and with the help of mercenary bands 
kept the land in a continuous welter of civil war. The 
foundation of the Kanuikoru Shogunate did not end ttiia 
unhappy condition of the State, which endured, indeed, with 
occoaional intervals of peace, until lyeyasu uiHrmed his 
supremacy by the second storming of the castle at Ozuku. 

Soigyu, who, unlike Chomoi, was a family hither, lets the 
truth escape from liim in the following stauKa:— 


SMha no iho ni 
mi iii Jtfttfltro no 

kotcro ma mi ni mo 
Mitwanu nariktri. 


To the wattle hut 

my soul hath 

enticed my body j 

alas! my body 

there beoreth not my soul. 


Of the details of Chomera life not much is known ; it was 
probably uneventful after his retirement. Tlie following 
a tanwia will give some idea of Ms poetic power and cast of 
thought. They ore token from a hook colled Kamo no 
Chomei shiu, $— The Poems of Chomei—which 

huB his signature appended with tho date 1 Shogen (a.u. 1207), 


ISTKimt fuij* 
to miyet^ 
rumu tniMi teo 
MOJNO^ii miyaiit 
oktiMti ihiratiamL 


MOON .\ND SEA. 

The orb andunmed 
that ehiueth like a mirror,* 
the clear moon ! 
the white waves of ocean 
do bimush it mnumeiously 1 


met*!' Tli" «*dBa axo tnn polbbui,^ tl» raflfldsd 
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THE Ktrainjn of tee cicadas at the depaetuee of 

AUTUMN. 


Ati §Mtau 
tnuihi no ioi ioto 
yowani naro 
iontaranu nt&MO to 
iarg otMfjhK 


Of Autmun lovLng 
cicoiIoD LOW the munmir 
mure feeble groweth; 
this empty worM how fleotiug 
who taught tbooe [tifij] 
creiiturt»? 


niE EARUEST SOFT R.tIX8 OF WINTER. 


Oto nrru mo 
tohnMh' mono to 
tnaii no ita ni 
omoi thiraoiru 
hf$tni thgurt Jiann, 


Those pattetiog drops i 
like souad of fuUing-boord ^ 
they wake in me 
u sense of soHtude — 
those first TVintet showers. 


WINTER MOONSHINE ON SHRINE .\ND TEMPLE. 


lUuicari too 
waiiHo logamuru 
ohime »o ucAi ni 
Mr» to ne mio w 
ftufa no yo no touti. 


Through sacred fringe 

from holy shrine that wordeth 

every falsehood, 

dare not, O moon of Winter, 

to coimtcrfeit day^s glory. 


THE WEARINESS OF LIFE. 


Stunt wohiHu 
ita Mowa iMyomu 
SMde tto ifama 
taio dant o^a no 
Oto wo/umnioht. 


Fatigucil with living, 
my spirit fain woiiM cross 
the hUl of Shide “; 
e^en thu» I should 
my father's foot^ps follow. 


The above wan probably composed upon the foiluro to 
obtain hia father's post of wnnien of the Kamo ohrino. 
A friend, one Sukemitou, sent him the following sensible 
-quintBin in reply :• _ 

' llic Kdimd oI beaiiac cloth oo a twaid to maJto it sapplft—a heanenl taotire 
m old JipfiQWfl poetry. 

’ Tbs hiU in Hndei sD «oula most crow. 
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Sunni wabttt 
itagi na k^to 
8hid4 no ^itma 
Jki»to ni oya no 
ah tM koM futw. 


Scom not to Hto, 

nor to climb the Mil 

of fatal Shiile i 

but in tbls worM of men 

tby £athcr^» footatopA follow. 


A CLOUD OP BLOSSOMS ly A PICrtTRE OP TILE PUHE LAND 
IJODO = PARADISE), 


Tattu cMru 
hana no ariktri 
/uriuato no 
ume mo viura mo 
vsAi ya Aito iokL 


All! yonder blo&soms 

fill the happy sccno for ever j 

elaa 1 my nllago 

the 6pmy of plum and cherry 

hut aeeth to see them vritiier. 


OBLn'IOy OF THE GLORY OP THE WEST*: THE BEAOTV OK 

MOOXRISE. 


Am ywM ni 
niihi Kv tomtiJatfi 
(0 ovtofdomo 
Ituli mai*« AoJo wa 
0 koia muhiicam^ 


In either twilight, 
npon tho west ray haelc 
ne'er would I tom ^ 
yet when the moon ia riNing 
I ciumot weetworda look T 


So delightedly does ho oontemplato the rifiing moon Unit 
he forgets ho ib turning hie hack on the quarter where 
Paradiae lies. 


i iVrndiss u in the west, tM Tueoa rhee in the e&ai. 
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IX. 

TRE MAJfATlflU-SAKDEgATA. 

TEXT AND TaAN?J*ATlON\ 


Bt UOSEI. D- BARMTT. M.A., D. Litt.. M.R.A.S, 

^J^RE Maiiiivu]u - aandefiiyii, or in Pali Malianag;iJviilii - 
BBudesa^ wliich to-day first rcatbea tto TV'cstena reader^ 
19 a little Ptdi poem of 9omewliat aingoUir cbaructor^ It i» 
in tho form of a poetioal opiatle, in tlio style of high 
It ia dutod from ilulmnugekulu (ifimuTuIu), a city of Ceylon. 
After long and occaaiomill^^ coniplicatod panegyrics upon 
this city, a lotsal Buddliist inouoitfeiyv tke t/taAdt^ift 
Kaguaeua residing in tLe latter, it proceeds to describe iii 
similar strains the city of Arimaddiiuiipura (Pugiiiiia, the 
modem Pagan), the emperor Siri-Dliammaraja who bears 
rale therein, a tnonastory built by the latter near hia capital, 
“^d a dLstingui^ihed tiinAdfltern named Kassapa - Sangha ^ 
mkkhita who dwells there* Then follows an address from 
^agasenn to Kassapa, in a'hich ffagasena lucntiona that he 
has receired a letter from Kassapa through a mmister Kaija, 
apparently containing a request. The poem here practically 
comes to on end. Five verses follow, oontuining greelmg^ 
to a certain Sariputta and an exhortation to refona the 
Church in Pagan as it hod been refonacd in Ceylon by 
Par«tltrainQ*.bdLu j but aa these verses are in part grossly 
corrupt, as they are singularly feeble and debased in style, 
and as they ore ignored by tho Sinhalese trunslator of tlio 
rest of tho poom, we are justified in regarding them with 
suapicion. Either they are altogether spurious, or they are 
a rough draft which the poet never worked out* Tho poem 
is thus a mere fragment* 
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Tbc autlior obriouKly ia net ^ugasenu liimeelf, but 
probiibly a monk of his scfaooL The whole eigni£cance ol 
the work lies in its topii^ olmnictor; it bears upon the 
historical events of the middle of the thirteenth century, iujd 
eim only be tho work of a conteroporaT^'. 

At that time Pagan, still the leading Btiito in Bnrmaj wus 
in close contact with the metropolitan church of Ceylon. 
DetuilB of these relations ore given iii the inscription of 
Dhammucheti,^ uniJ it suffices hero to point out that in 
12o0 A.D. there existed in Fagan two great divisionSj the 
Pitrinttj or old Church and the Sixain or Sinhalese Church, 
which had been recently introduced from Gey Ion* Annndn 
Thera, a leader of tho latter party , died at Pagan in 1245. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century, however, the 
tThurch in Pagan declined in importanoe os the empiro of 
Pagan hastened to ita fulL No poet in the lonrteenth 
ecntuiy or later could describe Pagan in tho language of 
our author. 

Our author calls the king of Pagan Siri^Dhamiimr^a. 
TbU is an ubhrevhitcd form of Siti-iril/fiUi^uddiiffS-paaara^ 
fNintiita-ithifmNwrq/fjf the regahir title of the Pagan kings. 
The king who bore it from 1211 to 1234 A.n. was Uimna, 
w'ho was eon of Nuraputi - sithu, and is also known as 
Jcyasingi (Zejn-theinka), Nan-dnung-myo, and Tilo-min-lo. 
His sueeessor waft £ya-swa (12347-^1250), followed by nnother 
U^iona* Any one of the^j three may be the Hng glorified 
by Our poet; the facts which we shall next review suggest 
that it is the first or the second of these monurchs to whom 
he refers. 

Kussapa Mabathera is an intereating figure whom I restore 
with much pleasure to literature from tho ruin!; of his homo. 
At Siri'pQccayu (Thiri-pitsaya), hard by Pagan, among the 
mined masses of monastic buildings there is n group that 
fttill bears the name of Sfiin-katthaba, the Reverend Eassapo. 
This was the monadtery of ^luha-kassapn, who in the middle 
of the thirteenth centur)- was one of the leaders of the 


1 Sh nlto Lexx, s U 
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Church in Piigun. An inacTiption found here * states that 
in Nadaw 60U Stik. 1244) iliu Mk built u krge 
monaster)' lor the residence o£ the Reverend ^lohy-kassapa, 
and gave an estate for the mamteuanoe of the establkhment. 
This apporeatly was an udditien to the previous establish- 
ment; for the latter, accordiiig to our poet, was originally 
Founded by the king, and the same inscription records other 
gifts to the monastery of Mahij-kassupu, of which the first 
is dated Pyatho 699 Sukp (a^d^ 1337-S)* Two other in¬ 
scriptions:, dated G04 Suk. (a.d. 1242), mention a sbniiai' 
gift of land to his Tnonasteiy;^ while another doeument 
records the foundation of another monastery m 599 Safc. 
(a.d. 1237) and the dedication of slaves for its serrice in the 
])reacnce of Muhii-kasiapa and Dhumniasirhsubhiiti.’ To 
bear witness to such dedications was a function that even 
kings and great nobles did not despise. 

£ven the minister mentioned iti out poem seema to 

liave left his name upon the mgnumenta of this period; for 
an mscription diited 599 Silk. (A.m 1237) records the con¬ 
struction of a grotto anfl monasterV' by a minister named 
Aa^ Pi-fii and the dedication of slaves and land for its 
maintenaiiec.^ 

We euiLUOt lay any atresa upon the dubious verses 57—02; 
but it may bo remarked that about this time there was a 
diijtiiiguished friar in PagnUt Sariputtu surnamed DhamiuQ- 
vilosa, who may be the Sariputta of v. 59*^ Parakrama- 
bahu^a refoimution of the Church, to which v, 62 alludes, 
is u commonplace, and suggests no conclusions. 

In this period the town of SliindvTiju or Mahiiniigakuhi 
wua also important. It had been the seat of Kittisiri Megha, 
and Parakramu-bahu I made it the capital o£ the surrounding 
province." Subsequently it Lipsed into insignideonee, and 

' AnfnjllKHito/ ISitya, itnd jtra (Eaugnwi]. tSSSj, No. IS, p. 

“ ItutriptioHi ctfl., iv. Xo. 3, p. 117, suad vii, Ko. IC, p. lU* 

a rtc., iii, N>. 6 , p, 101 . 

*■ of Xo. H, p. iSl. 

See FoicUMmmrr, ?V Jtrtdinf PtUe, pp. 29 ff. 

* Ul, 2a : tnU, iifi ff.j Isjit, 31. 
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it na longer, Tho fatne of NigaBcmi i^ems 

to have been short-lived ; hie mernoiy indeed is upparently 
pTKjerved only in this little poem. 

In oditinjf the tcit I have used four Sinhalese palm-leaf 
MSS,^ which were fortaerl}* in tho coUection of the late 
Mr* Hugh i^evilL They are— 

A, Text with a fairly old and scholarly eauna;i^a (i.e. text 
analysed and interpreted in Sinhalese}; written in 
a Low Country hand by a elmnsy and ^mewbat 
illiterate acribe^ about 1300, 15 folioa. 

Ij, Test with same fairly correctly written in 

a neat Rmali band of the early ninetecuth century^ 
II folios. 

Text with same copied recently from A or 

a near unceator of 14 folios, 

i>. Text only; carelessly and ignorantly written ; repro- 
senta tho aame tradition aa and henee is of no 
independent value* 5 foliog* 

As A. B, and C give the text uf each stan^ai tmee, firatly 
by itself and secondly with its interpretation 

in the ^aaFirfyrr (/wj/d-fext), I denote tho readings of the 
forjoer by B** and 0*, and those of the lattor as A**;. B^, 
imd The liadu-text often varies from the sffWJ'Ai/a-text, 
und ia usually more correct. Italics denote conjectural 
alterations or additions. 

The critical notes are by no means exhausdvej for in such 
a small work it b needless to register all tho confuaions of 
similar letters which teem in Sinhalese MSS.^ and signify 
nothing* Hence I have usually ignored eases where on 
obvious blunder in the utiftjhiid is tacitly corrected in the 
jwirfa-text, or n'ce rersd, and generally I have recorded only 
salient divergences of the MSS. or irregularities of eome 
slight signihcQince, In the matter of spelling I have ustiaHy 
followed the tradition of B, D. 


TIfE MAXAVTTLU-aAXDESlYA, 
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MANAVtTLtr- SAJmESAYA. 

Kamma malianitgGka.loditaniIiA puru mahilTia ^IcnlinimljiTn hH 
udiccjisampaimakiilatatmiilmi isainiddbisamyogn^Sbh Hfii faim Ka (IJ 

lanldttLJvadfliij:; vibliutisadim^ i^taccusomniimune 
3 'afiimm aujjitntorane satomiie sadliunit’ ButUuLnL^f) 
lUiajJiTiiurauiakule yilopavikale paccuttbiduiggicale 
/iraiDo uhQ ramaniyyavibbavo datrhabbasiiro vanj. ^2) 

jusmiip viifire }iatlpumgiivaiiam gxLniiHbbarubbaliaiiatiirova 
nmhi samtumamitatoranoghQbahiibhir arocayatc ^-ifladoiiL (3) 

suddhudiiddliapatalain va valukapittatn attaba^iiam Ya bbilmiyS 
bhatf yattlia nmnivlmillriijflj>pattbatarugunmani] mi nnj bham.^ 
aiobare aTilambacttii dbarasannlhjta tliira 

j>aaadii ^bliivirwjantt fiamda va payadharat (yj 

dipd jbayanti Immq sudd hi in BambuddJiiisuaubbi * 
iiDdbukara vigaechaiiti saddbLiii ciltamalebi pi. fb) 

indindiiariandunamaujaTjku nmndnnibmdontapjiLlavagga * 
’^^rauggirantiva gbananuragain imokaba samyatisangaladdbaipt (7J 

mandamandaparanaggakainpitd biiksalavalaya vibangainc 
varayantir iva tniigjikfijite^ j b fin rmaTidn m i yib^dhapit bba)'^ (8) 
iislirabbava kafluIlvanjivnlT ® ciraf^i iLmdapanpT|ita yabiin 
\ddhaya qhtiyS yttinipuipgavauuga EubbcHlnT nuim^ t4ipoii*aTi' 

ajjliaga. (fjJ 

ytuffliiiji sainmjjiKijnunubaddhnbadayo utapino sozpyate 
nekq samyamipu^gaTo gnjiaga'^araMo tbiTanmibhii^c" 
fievantq TOiaiYdbinisucipayonipgc taraiigakulq 
nidgunta madumaruta kalamta siakmitaBankujitH. 
ovaaividln) i^rutare vihnre vifluddbflj^id dhanunanik fibi paianii^ 
^■‘^Attiijayabaddhaniuiioratlio bG tien>* mahaiiagacaina pa^ito (11) 

* A.*", If*, .fftisjH&j E A', B*, C*, D ^tf«Nil4., 

* E*, O',, D ; A^. B*, Cl* 

^ A, C 

* A\ t> ^sda- i B*. D a;- : AS BS -indot-. 

* A, C ; B, 

* C Aatfii/aiiMfAl/i. 

’ A, Oj B 

* After a addi C Mflrff. 
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Lilssaugo danodburaTsurulthi gunflgtiniidhora^aroh anfltlij l h o 

?i ikk hiIkiiniuuupuuiifl&iiiiVanuvi«arujiiigliGmtiigh£narflnil 

yo hu ni^raQ4ikaiiutLuvilm^(>ddamnaya 

panilatiMomdanto witnariimimi nuUmgandhoiDutaiigimago^ (12) 

«ifikkmrliiktindahuTtiharaTn iiT^Ijirtii ki- ^ 

bhagirathTBaliTimiininulakittipure 

yasmim rosantakulltc ^ puvijumbbamitpe 

liamphalluliikkhuj apuyanti lapovaniinj. ( 13 ) 

natati airaai ro^u buddliupatlamvindc ^ 
mi^ti sugatavuQliiiininl kaptbaraiige 
na^ti buduyarutige bhi^^^Ilan^^kiith^ 

natati carapurangc lokiunolliiam itlL (11) 

muttdgunuitc pi gnna mahugglia nu dighaduttu mi aurandhaTuttn 
nlhlrabhanii na pi somiibliarc na flulap^I nu kapiiladbarl. ( 15 ) 
jomtppasadn m'j’s yasuKi sira audbabhiaitta viya umdabb^^ 
siiroriilmllvu aakasaraTalJ gun^urageii^u gunii \ibbueita. ■ (III) 

iia candukantupalavvntinijjhara nu candapiida nu cu eundunai/davil ^ 
nu ccvu biii^bura^u nu nJyurc suinuntato yuK&i 3'utbu gu^vulf. ( 17 ) 
luokuy^ abluirupo gunnghasaropa dbummiikuTO torunn 
kammuggsvurunoiidsuddbacunti^o uo ^j'urri afiud!i[in;iq.o 
tunhakula%dduruno runuru^S'j'aparapoddTano 

il bAttiTtt nppTtisurtipagiivi Karann cmvunn v^u^o, (Ig) 

tejognnu icivutulukkhunena puriasujantiva' tiiniirn sumuntu 
durauado 3'cim ^'umiasuro no euscuumiit^na pi duddamorui. { 

usi J'ato putututmn niimikomudiini 
utharabh^uluaitenu hiliiduyimu 
so nagasenoyamipo j-asanniisipuro 

tisuri^luvulu>nim dbumllkuroti. ^20) 

aanagaseno* pi hiladaj'c ® jununi gktinanurago pi pujjwu niitinuimfi 
yuniabhiraiiio pi daritRudo eada vlrujlmiiiulo pi cu oggasammato. (21) 


A^, C* -nilm. 

Bo B, Di A', C* X A**, C* -tvlitf (ar 


Sliouid HTii nad -di 

A. B, C -iAJfo {D -iM>JMTr«) i hut IV Sink., irhich eipbiiu “ likA the iaw>a''> 
TUjTi(faiMfra^iMarld^ fUAtfAi}, coufirpu OttT OffiffUiEktion. 

A, B, C, D «Mtdwitti^err4» 


Bbould Jt]fli] dmn- f 


A', O porutj/aiy -; A*-, C'- ; the lut^ 

JSiNid- A^ {arigimUf, but CDrmkdk C“, D. 
SUidajfo A (arifcuunf, but ewfr«ted]i, C* D, 
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aadhamtmMftrijs»sanaj<si nibuddhakaceho kaliaasaimssa 
uikctabhiito tapaaadhuoassu sirldiuiro nssapaa^dbanassa^ (23) 

jaiiibuddtpuviire nirapadukare tusscaakosiikarc 

vclit vellitaBttgiircunlabit rJpakarQgopH}'ite 

d h a miri n diR SiirabodliiioangaLighniie' vijjipqgasiigtirc 

i^idh udilrasiirorutmkani^'are hb rilfatnin in^ tfbftr p ( 23 ) 

dosSriinuddiiiiasjimtinriatanSiiuidhe’^TO * 

?<aTOpimnukQ9apuri’i’nraiiiahi»ku]iid^p 

-sabbDpobhogaparipuju^agulxHbhiruaio 

ilbammabbiratnajoiiiivifleanianassamo hu* ( 24 ) 

jimn-arataiiii/a * gurmbhurubabhn partdiitaniratiF auhita\Tikifa 

sacaritacaritopasaimibbiiruTiii saeaBmaHiiraaT witifl m nn^Tn n » (2i>) 
kflimikkaratiiiii upiinenti hi }Tim Biitatam gukhita subudhii vibudha 
amaril \]ya aaadaaiinmjjhugiita madita ^bluraaionti hi yattha 


gata. 

dcso taaaiim vinmLikanjalndevmiiiliidhivase 
jidr'avaropiinataviiddhodilrujiiijttddisalKj 

DuoxijaaijdTmDabbam bbaniibbcd^hlgauke 
Jiampuiiminga sujauabburu^a rujudhatil ohoai. 
jsaroduggBvhsaLiflalavalayo yaasma sudluiiiia^^to 
hikkhtsaa gamanmagaUi ^'utusitappuhuiibapat^valT 
pujdlbhuyu podakkbii^itutanri Jdttippabandho yatha 
bhupdlaa^ia virajato patidifiaip, guatva diaogafltbifaqi+^ 
l^dsado hiiaaselakniAdluivulo bhupaLuaiilnlayo 
kutugampammpatucitDttjioiTingappiasaii gakulo 
doriiidassa viainduti* ppatidiaum palambabemivali 
deTfijmndoEiiaaadan^iiiniinajje omvaaam vura^xq* 
toranasu ca baddhakiiikinTjahijatura^iteiui bari^w* 
i^iigakelicaturo vq ajamto gayatc va nogarTputiyaBain. 


(26) 


(37) 


m 


( 2 &) 

(30) 


-jurii'/); 


I i' wrwctod to -tfi/i-: a*, B, D -iJi-; C 

■ A, 0 (id A’ ong. dfuiri-) j Kufan. 

C, D 

* iS: ^- * - MSoriSAftHWiWiJb {D . 

the nofiii^tiob u cflaanufti the Sinls. 

* r.t. ID B^bit p tfls A^- -ic ilttnd to *r™i, D -to. 

4Ip £/ Rin^fda " 

J* u ^ or : W the Stnh. tmta tbe woid u epUbet of -varem 

irbich niut be n feoiiiiine, ju appanrot]j b p. ^ ^ ■ ' 

J.u-A-Bii L9DA. 


18 
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danambudharipanpinapT^ita roattadvipanam ghanadanapahkile 
gtt^datthalc boddhapada ^ silimukba niboddhajhahkararaTc^a 

fiayare. ( 31 ) 

tarangama Idnkinijalabaddhi jangbulavegena \'ijambhamai^l 
sadda}^!!!^!^! va nabhecaranam ftabassabhanussa tiirangamanam. ( 32 ) 
madhukaronikarui^atp panagararavinda * 
tataruhatanmukhaaojalipcyutoya 
vividhavihagakilagayanakcliraiiga 

suirainadburanlrd pokkhantuuo rumcnti. ( 33 ) 

kbkilalikulamurijusinjita raanjarijarajapuiijaraujita * 
racirakimaratiddtacutaka ranjayantt yuvino va kanane. ( 34 ) 

ovamvidbe vividharammnvibhutiadre 
tatth&riraaddanapurc paraduppasuyhe 
samantamolimanirafijitapadapitbo * 

'dhainmona Raaati bhuvaip fnridhammaraja. ( 35 ) 

yen' indriya^ sakalani vaalkatani 
^ampannanajaakaruQagn^bhavancna 
dhamme pi so 'bhiramatc nijamandire va 

molim yathavahad sabghapudaravindc. ( 36 ) 

khagguyatthi ra^akelidohaja yassa panisarasiruhc ^ta 
veravIrabhaUicittakoUira vuttbita^ va ghanadbOmoaantati. ( 37 ) 

kiln cittam yadi nndhavarijathare dbavain bhujangulayain 
jhatvai)4ribha^tavi * na aaraito^ dubbaratejonalo* 
cittam na ppala^niggudidbitiinahamattandacandattanu 
>'ain* tenirivilasinljalanidhiip naseti niascaato. ( 38 ) 

yasappabundhd saradabbbasubbha dasa disa 'bhippaaaranti yaasa 
kavina' vucayatavatavega picuppabondha viya vippoki^Qo. (39) 


* A, B, C, D -piJUi. 

» OiiIyA% 0-<M; Dnir. 

> B •rcR^>. 

* A, C 

* B», D duftk-. ' 

* A, B, C, D jAatwhuiri; diTkling /XalriaM «ri.; the Sinh. tko Bunests 
jkmttimm, 

A (r),*B,'0, D ttmimo; C* mmita. 

* C, D dMddktrm -; but A, B, lad the Sioh. oooflrm oar reading. 

* A*, C* eearmin*; B*, D yan tmmpi-. 

>* B mmthkm -; the Shih. tnuuUtM *' sum of cloods.** 

II Sboald we read diai d4aihkipptumrtm‘i ? 
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TajmdiTuninDgaUidjippanenii ^ tivaggstlakkhmitimtuidire^ji 
nuTSdliiiTrjcTiii mAHobkirunio akiiri araimtTaJO u]uro. (■10) 

JJakaiTiinamIaliiporikkIiitugqIui,pali * 
raininiT audhadhavnlita valitu jutilii 
khinimbiiTdsipQriinuiitliartiivogajata * 

ph&:pavaiivu nibidii* luharn'middiia* ( 41 ) 

j'oganuTOgadiguijoditeiia ’iikaiupitii saiavaminain gaijona 
ubbandiutii piTpabba^ vu yattba dbaju ca fm* Jiccunmtatoninesu,^(43) 
pabbatakiilo biiaabindusiindQni ^illaflgSlmodiritam^d^ln 4 d^ta 
tapodhomiiiam taputojatftjjitii rqdiinti mailue puvmia VimaJiiyo. (43) 
kamalint r* ® aUnTlosiirorubii soiTwasaiUHasarasuma^d:!^ 

UTtmsu Tiniaa/j'ipiafilpoliji ^ tapiivanopa\imodaniIiJirii^T*“ (-14) 

txibim vibara \ihEiriiin ya&paal taponiketo gu^jasaimivaso 
so ^ngbarakkbibini itJritaiiMmidhayyo them maba aakaklokaki- 
ritapfido* ( 45 ) 

kandavadatii kavikaptbubara disamburadambaravippakinna 
ytisappabandhsl aanaranuiro pi to giiyi loko kat4ikiinn!ip[iro*“ (46) 
Viidi ppaviiliimbudhikbTnuingura samaip cflroyytim bhuvune' samautato 
tato ^nukuhbonti diao^^u vittba^ yusQ:piiabaj!i,dhii tapatejavdlita, (47) 
pavakgangubi s’ilobhibijjutT vinTjate patthapitejasantati 
pikasitura kudkiimapaiikilepanaip disanganaplnapayodbaropari (48) 
yo yaaiiiimnta«okona nfbbapeti jagattuyam 
dliamiuammsabliiseketiii abbisandeti manavani. (49) 

vtiganti yaamitp karu^adayo sintiikete vi}n rajainandire 
afiangacan tu yasoparumpara caranti lokei kqtiyani va pindlta. (bO) 
^UQaiiani auto ca na diasate mo oaraaTBtt sjdati maadabhaga 
na mafijarTbliarapaliiiiibaaikbe vuao ’'ttbi paiigussa M sobtraje. {61) 

' A, B^ C, D In tlm nan Hub n^lj: B'* \im ■WW. A, B*, C, H akan. 

whica 11 ... ^ 1.1 


. , right, inpipoaiiij^ the poet^s gmnimar tu be vkatwl by the 

»erDacnj« ^uyi Sinbi IfCu heiB Mtb imTO Md pi!$«iTe]« 

* B, C* ‘parittiUiu-^, and «o appimently thp Sinlu 

* A C -jpifrflj«WNrA(fj«-: B, D 

* A, Bj C, D 

■ Cnm^t, A, C* D ictm ia midifle mtnfdA^ ajjd tbs R iTib , 

CoOHtruM It flft M it wttre 4«- {\.t, aiyA ! 

* A, Bf C, D *a; thd Siiih, BUggBsta fi** 

^ {D ^ tluJ Silih, bfr: “flllll)ing mpInssiBt 

* i'a]g4M4jMra4<Kf- B'’ tapatatMl-, D infiorwuifiatitdarn-^ 

A", yitS- ■ A'*, C' ytuit- J D yaii-r. 
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tain kaseapanmliutherara bravTti ^ gnnasckharo 
oagascTiumaliilthero Saimjaniipurassarara, (53) 

dnbbarSiianga^^tii^iatataralatara gadharugudlumirj 
haradhurabhimma nm^dgbinivalaj’SveladibliMjT-idhiilt * 
vijjuccbai'aajumtluT Kanakhamkanika maratajanibudali 

nAbip ymncittiikckiip paculitutani^c * psTtu tuyharp Ba dbiro. (53) 
latMiti tubmanimsi pu^ann^i TUAayuip 
iasati divoBabhige bbanuiiid ^imntabhinu 
baaati kamoUBandam pattagimliunukiLlc 

jayuti yativaro 'j'aiji sabbadi menidhiro, (54) 

alcoum tiirlrajiianiiimOgalamBndire^ 
pl^umi te caranapoTJavaseklianepa 
dittappabhapataliipallaTitodurc:r|iit 

dfiTiUmaTitagflairoina^iibbaBsarena. (55) 

bbadiiiLtapada jMbitara^ hi ponnam uaiya duttajp gimarukkba- 
pan^atp 

odnabbidbnneua padbaninii yana aaimggffflamiiggiruso* vu tiim ruQ.(56) 
disTana pinnarn bi\'u bhuripo^am sutraim Bandesam ujdrupTti 
jato ’mbi Bammananabhujuiiiuiam ayilcanil pltivasikuroti. (57) 

[pavanmii* hoti^ yadattbikena yen'attbi attha paMoanti pa^aip 
> atTnp ildiiyiasama ^ j-atbababm tain thiruya a ttt naggi du bhedjitiiya*(58) 
sariputtasBa puct^bamu kusalaip kusalcsino 
padmm parimyieaama ® sasataiulutikaduba. 
tvaniramayotvam dadami 

api Jitam sctiiguiiK^ partial jam idam kusQlubbatani 
patijiT jivitaiimAiim dliammarstam hi dalkbhum.'^ 


( 59 ) 

( 60 ) 


1 C ftr*-. D irti-. 

* C 

> AS h* -Jtarv^ ^ A% O -Adrni»0, 

* A, B, C. H *pbletifikiirn [B* nriuB AUaM), 

* A, Bt C, D ; tho Siati. ** alL’* 

■ • VecMsa SShS2 in for the moft pwl UKurri^My ammpt, and nrtb^Mj »puriDUi 
7 A|?)*CMrtP. 

» A, Bt 0, D 

' B ^ri<Hy-1 D /wiHWtfy- : A, c 
B fEWiirif«RayjirrAtf; C A D omlt^ *11. 

u So appwcnt]? A, CI A, ho^T«, Km ^ C '-™w. D has 

jlwifa^ ttmajf/au utMH W Hjlritam . . titlBiAam 
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bhadimtapadana" amnJpacarl ye^ buddhabhCkldiu paTwmitViUiehaTp * 
na ceva * pucchom M (ns dstude3'yaip) ^ dadsnii puaftSni iiraiiji- 
tani, fgjj 

Rsadiiliit paralckamabLujcns rasbibliujcna 
ajingho vLjodhiijT yatha jmsslBan'ettiia 
tumbe pi taffba siridhajiunaimraiihirajam 

iidaya s^naratain Buviflodhajiitha. ( 63 )]' 


Tb-\nsi^\tion\ 

(1) [Sent] from tbe pleagant dty called MahSniigakala, 
which U tbTongt?d with crowds of mighty dephanta, formed 
b}" the gathering of iuinUie^ of esslted cBtato^ and adorned 
bj’ the presence of fortune. 

(2) In this, which ia aa it were the face of the Lady 
Lanlta,^ u seat of splendour^ a place of constant cntertainnient 
possessing ornamented orchwaj's, with j^outhful folk, where 
righteous men form a general population delighting m the 
liaw, free from raids, a mount unBumonntable by foemeu, 
there is a noble Pleasouce of delightful splendour and notable 
nchness. 

(3) In this Close the Earth, being as it were faint from 
supporting tbe exceeding weight of the virtnes of the noble 
osceticfly displays her weariness by throwing up crowds of 
archways os her arms.® 

(4) Here a strip of stind gleams like a mass of puro milk, 
like the Earth's smile, m semblance os pollen from the broad 
and far^spread pistils of lotuses, which arc the virtues of 
pliant sagesj 

‘ A, B, C ffc jff' D Wf. 

^ D 

® tl Hfliwrai j H ff H ITS, 

* TIlibg iTonlfl aiH f&uinl only in Di 

* Sinlu^ piMb aj^ f(,pj jjf tompiirinfr A city io tbs jtiwtilled fnee of the Eurlh 
HI Ol I^aukn j HQ in tbif ^nur^kapNr^iUiarayA— 

AtUITMUuiJIUnilp mrmtnjTp U'nlcilftirt'hitnin 

bbiLoubiininiya jultti Uko^^tup viuLiosj^ tItd* 

* Cf< Buddhscuritn. tiii, ay. 

Tbe point h atrengthaiifll hj ■‘hich 
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(6) Ita temple-buildings shew like autumnal clouds which^ 
instead of dallying in the sky, have fixed themselves firmly 
in the earth.‘ 

(6) In this Pleasance lamps arc burned while the sons 
of the Enlightened One meditate; * and darkness is 
dissipated, together with the defilements of the mind. 

(7) Its trees, whose blossoms deUght the bees,* and whose 
twig-tips are fluttered by gentle breezes, breathe forth as. 
it were an intense devotion * gotten from attachment to the 
ascetics. 

(8) Stirred by the edge of the gentle udnd, the young 
trees’ circles as it were keep off the shrilly piping birds in 
fear lest they should disturb the delights of meditation. 

(9) Here, affording shade, stands a plantain-grove, which 
is as though, after long repining at the reproach of iu 
saplessness,* it had at length ottached itself to the noble 
ascetics and come to the hermitage in desire of good works. 

(10) Soft winds, tender-voiced, full of birds’ songs, 
dancing on the wave-thronged stage of the forest-rivers’ 
pure waters, do serrice • here to many noble ascetics, whose 
hearts are fixed upon contemplation, who are zealous,^ self- 
disciplined, delighting in all the rirtucs, resolute in their 
undertakings. 

(11) Such is the charming Close, pleasant as being the 
abode of the pure Good I.aw, where dwells the famous elder, 
the great Nagasena, whose desires arc fixed upon conquest 
in the Strife.* 


> The nine metaphor u in AUana-fltt-tamia, i, 7. 

* The voeda are chosen to mggeift Itulr* and XanJanm, 

* Oiamimuriffa numw both ‘inUmn derotioo* anil ‘thick / t , 

{■.Hal aoitii., in tk. nir). In if rthinnli. . pujlrf 

«' I- 

i •b* «.*. in .b. 

■ So the arniMrjw; the strife » with the HUmm. 
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(12) He is without attachment (without fixed place), 
fragrant with the streams of charity (with streams of ichor), 
blest by being ruled (ridden) by guides (elephant-masters) 
in various virtues (reins), fearing not the atomic dust of 
sin (stirring up no atomic dust in the sky) because of the 
abundance of his mercifulness and righteous obedience 
(proper docility) from training, having the Goddess of 
Speech as his bride (ha\ing pleasant-voiced elephant-cows), 
possessing sharp and great tusks of knowledge in order to 
pierce the mighty elephants that war for Sin (that roar 
in battle), a jewel of ascetics (strong-voiced and jewelled),* 
a great Elephont-BulL 

(13) When this flood of glor}% spotless as the conch, the 
jasmine, Hura’s necklace, the lotus* root, or the waters of 
Ganges, swells forth bestirred by Spring, the hermitage- 
forests assume u verdant splendour.* 

(14) On his head sports the dust from the lotus-feet of 
the Buddha; in his throat os stage sports the Blessed One’s 
word as songstress; in his heart as stage sports the dancer 
meditation; about his feet as stage sports the line of the 
world’s diadems. 

(15) Even as threads of pearl-nocklaccs (as indeed void 
of unworth), his virtues (threads) are precious, allowing 
not of sloth (being not loosely strung) and being practised 
without fiiult (rounded without gaps); though he be of 
nature like the moon, he is not harsh of hand (though 
he shine as the moon, his beams are not frosty); he carries 
no trident in his hand (his hand deals not pain), he bears no 
skull (he is no foe of the bowl-bearers).* 


. “ JOtwistiap: u nreaeatiiif one of the root* which Wcstuni Onentali«tii 

!k ® **** ‘ but ia fnet hod ■ retl, if obeeure, life outside 

the Uhstapithw. In its secoodary feoM m«i«m is anslvKd by our poet as 
M-BMMS, • with Duiie.* ill 

* hsTinjf been in t . 12 compsTed by s md upon his n>mi» to no 

eleph Mt, u BOW likraed to t “ flood ot plory.*' Tlie Terw nmutMi thst the 
iM^tnges in which nt the end of the Sprin? he fpends the roMs or nuny ^»nK ) 0 
(Joly-Angurt) u* bl««ed by his praence. ' 

I^i^saena is contrasted with ^im. The Sinh. csplnhu $mhpint u secondarily 
^ KtjMadKiri k to be snaiy^ secoadarily as 
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fl6) As wealth through the favour of the public, m the 
moon^s m> B in hdng bedewed with mnhrosia, as rows of 
lotiLses inth their lines of pistils, his virtues are enhunc^ 
by devotion to ^'irtuc^ 

(17) Neither the atrouma oozing from the c^ndrfffcdntu 
jewel, nor looonbetnnB, nor sandul-paste, nor necklaces can 
bo appHed [with such effect] as the series of hia virtues- 

(18) An ornament of Lanka, a shelter of throngs of 
virtues, an archway in the home of the Law, restraining 
men from ciil paths, pure in his ways is this extmordinarv 
man, clea\-mg the bonks of Desire, li altering the efforts o{ 
him that roara in the atTife,^ sporting in the celestial river 
of delight in the Law like the elephant AirilvTila. 

(19) Under the guioe of the monk's robe brilliant qualities 
encompaaa as it were his body, whereby this prince of 
ascetics is proof against the assaults of Mara, though be 
be ucooiupanied by his host and bard to subdue* 

(20) Brightly gladdening with dalliance as of the cool- 
rayed [moon] saintly men as lotuses wherever he bo 
awaited,* this Nagaseno, prince of ascetics, is a flood of 
the radiance of gloij making white the spacious vault of 
the sky- 

(21) Even with hoste of dephnuts * he irill dcUght the 

people I though intensely attached to the folk (to offepringj 
he is uHEcldsh ; though charming hy reason of hia discipline 
(though attroctiye to the Deuth^God), he is mvincible- 
though of spreading root, he is highly esteemed* ' 

(22) He is the life-breath to the empire of the Lord of 
his Law ; his robes are girded up to ehaatisc ain * 

a home of methods for mortification, and is resplendent 
with the ornament consisting of his disciples. 

(23) In the escellent Jambndvipa, which wards off 
calamity and is a mine of all treasures, guarded by it^ 
bulwark of wide waves of the fitrand-encompassed o^n^ 


^ Namelj ftairni. 

^ The Sinh. 4iUi tMkmg Sa a., 

“ Lfi. ev«i coaung « ut nnemy. Secoudnfilv to he 
** thifl JfigsEemi/^ " *9^«4nto^ 
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-n festal hotisa for the EnUghteiunent of the first Lord of 
the Law, im ocean to the rivers of knowledge, an eiieoUent 
home of lotuses consisting of good jjjid noble men, a crown 
•of the Ijady Earth, 

(24) them is an abode gi\4ng repofio to folk who delight 
in the Ijiw'; it lias the exalted name Crashing the Foe 
that is sio ” (Ariraoddana); it is rich in the presence of 
treasures, courts, and. groat families, ujid is dolightful aa 
fully proriding for all cnjoj-mcats, 

(20) Soua of the cxcoDent Conqueror, scats of the trees 
of ratae, unresting for the welfare of othcra, heedful of 
their own weal, adorning righteous conduct and patience 
by the cmbeliishment of the lotuses of their own feet 

(26) dwell in this spot, everhiatiiigly happy, wise, and 
enlightened, and render it a homo of Fortune, oven as the 
immortals sport blissluUy in the midsf of bandana, 

(27) In this region, which is the chief seal of the pure 
goddess Fortune, and m which are produced from the ocean 
a prime treasure of various noble pearls, wealthy, and 
suggesting a mine frinn its fostering manifold sorts of folk 
and wealth, there is a rojnl city wMch possesses the [eoven] 
memhera ^ and nurtures w'orthy inhabitants. 

(28) In this [city] there shines a circle of firm, lofty, and 
ifpacioa& bulwarks sJdifully adorned, which is like tho mass 
(panegj'tic) of the monarchy's gloiy', as it forms in every 
direction a veil for the quarters of the sky, displays a fleries 
of drooping white flags (contains brUliunt and long 
pedigrees) strung out on account of the festival of his 
umon with Fortune, and in its sum turns its form soutb- 
ward (preseots its form in an attitude of reverence), 

(20) Xhe monarches chief abode, a palace white oa the 
peak of a snowy' mountain, crowded by the presence of 
balconies occumulated by the snocession of storeys, and 
displaying long lines of gold, cries shame every day upon 


^ fpya «aT|Ri«niti?i] in. itie tcnn*j^a hh. trimjf jalff Wfl 

r^^tr^^try^^^at3ni ew, wbich gliehtiv from tha t&st of Mimu h± 

mid Tijiuinlkyi i, 352 . ' 
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Boyendm's <‘Iephaiit Airavato for 8portm^ in tka Ktindona- 
pork that delig^hta tho gods. 

(30) With the tinkling that arises from the throngs of 
Iwlls fi-^od oq the archways the wind, like one skill^ in 
the sports of the stage, singa as it were the crhnnuiiiff ubrv 
of the eitj’^a lord. ^ ” * 

pi) The boea, delighted with drinking streams of iehoroua 
ntiid (stiramfi of the waters of largesse), and haring their 
feet g^cfciiig on the hot elephants* cheeks muddied vriUi 
thick ichor, jmiy be knowTi hy the noise of the huioiniiiA- 
which they make. ® 

(32) The horns, hamg crowds of belU attached to them 
and moving about with rapid spring, chimour as it were 
ttgoiiist the Suii's steeds faring through the sky, 

(33) DeJightfid are its lotus-jjook, whose floweis are as 
taverns to swarms of beca, whose water is drunk up os in 
their hollowed hands by the branches of the trees growing 
on the banks, which are as stages for various birds* pluv of 
sport and song, and possess cool sweet waters. 

(34) Sweetly sounding with SAvunus of enckooa aid W, 
ruddied with masses of pollen arising from their blossoms' 
pe mango-trees, messengers of delightful love-dalliance' 
inspire love like damsels in its grove^ 

(35) Such LB the city Arinmdtkna, essence of various 
deh'gbtful glories, Iiirinciblo to foes, in which the blest 
Bharraamjn, whose footstool h ruddied by the jewels in the 
diadems of his barons, rules tho earth with righteousnesa. 

(36) Ho has subdued all his senso-organs by pre^nt 
practice of wisdom, mcroy, and [other] qualities; he delights 
also in the Law tw though it were his own palace, and w eais 
the lotus-foet of the Church like a diadem. 

(37) Ills sword-bhidc, longing for war’s pUv, stands in 
hi3 lotuH-hand like a column of thick smoke arifring from the 
hollow which ifl the heart of hostile warrioi-s. 

(38) Wkit wonder, if his flamo of Irreptosaiblo splondoiu- 
btiming op foKHts of iioatilo warriors, rushes throuRh the 
jjowels of the nvora' wstcra to tho homo of the JTaBa. sod 
is not quenched? The wonder ie that hv this firT'whioh 
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IS in its ficrc ?0 as u mighty sun gloaming grimly on 

a Day of Wrath, he does not utterly coneume the ocean 
(stor^ of tears) of hia foes' brides, 

(39) The pnnegyrioR of las glory* lustrous aa autimmal 
clouds, go forth to the ten quarters of the sky* and at the 
long wind-sM'eep of bonis' song are scattered abroad like 
masses of cotton, 

(40) This emperor, \rho is a festival mirror for imperial 
Fortiine and a home of dalliniiee for prosperity in the three 
orders,* has made a atatel}^, agreeable, excellent Pleasatice. 

(41) Delightful II n^hite aa ambrosia (wbitened with skilful 
ciuft)j encompassed with lustre, is its row' of buildings girt 
by the cirelo of bulwarks, like a aenitsl billow-crowded line 
of foam arising from tho force of the churning of the 
Miik-Oceau. 

(42) Here on the exceedingly lofty archways banners are 
strung up and made to flutter, like the warriors of Sin 
(made to tnerable und scattered}, by the band of ascetics, 
w'hich is exalted in qualities such as tho practice of spiritual 
discipline, 

(43) At time of daw'n the rows of the woods, dripping 
with drops of rime and noisy with cries uttered by birds, 
moan in the wind,* as though threatened, I trow', by the 
fires of the asoetica' mortifleations. 

(44) Tho lotqs-pool has blossoias black with bees, and i^* 
adorned with piping water-fowl and sweet blossoms; * it is 
pleasant of taste, aUajTng the arid sun's heat, and gladdening 
the recesses of the hermitage-park. 

(45) In this Close dwells tho famous Elder Eriar, an 
abode o^f morlificationa and homo of excellences, bight by 
name Sanghamkkhita, whose feet are a diadem to tlic 
whole world. 

(46) The masses (panegynica) of his glory', pure as 
jasmine, like the pearls round poets' throats, spread ubroiid 


' ^«rnur, mrUa, aiHj Uma. 

1 /idTWHff iu nhlaiiT#; tbe Sinh. rflowds it oa pJljoctiTit, menBine 
Aqmdimdra partm Jh, * tiAriii^ uaiform wiod.^ 

^ &rafii os ntcniD^ lo the birds id ^onisj:,* m ta tte Bowfifi 
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with the pomp of the Sky-quartero'* robes ; the worlds goda 
atkd mcu ulike, smg them aud make of them ear-jeweljL 

f47]i If ji seu of cornl and an ocean of milk were to go 
together round about the world, then the ma&ses of iiia glor}* 
cncompuBi^ by hre^ of morddaLdon which are spread out 
in the sky-quarlcrs would rival them- 

(48) The ftir-ypread colunm of his aplendouTf ha’^'ing 
u radiance allured to it from etreams of coral, shines so as 
to reveal the smearing of Boffron*pastc upon tlie fuU bosoms 
4}| the Ladies of the Sky-quuitcrs. 

(49) He bedews the three worlds with the enchaated 
waters of his glory^ and causes on anointment of the ludiance 
of the Law to stream upon mmikind. 

(50) In him, tis in a king’s palace wherein fortune dwoIU^ 
reside eoiupasrion and the other qualities; hut tho series of 
his glories, going about in the world without Exed abode, 
are crowded together in it as though in a hut. 

(51) 1 behold not tho bound of his oxcellencea j my 
huploss Muse faints. A hi me man luis no control over the 
mighty tree, though its branches droop with the load of its 
blossoms. 

(53) To this Elder Friar Kassapuj the Elder Friar 
Nagoseiia, who i& crowned ndth excellences, thus speuks 
ivith ealutation^ 

(53) May you be protected by thut stout one, the peacock 
of whose mind could not be etirTed! by the line of King 
ilaru’s clouds, which were uU quivering with the strokes of 
irrepressible Love's blasts and bore deep passion for their 
waters, winch were charming with necklaces as showers aud 
had as encompassing rainbows circles of jewehraj^^ which 
possessed the radiance of lightning and hnd in their own 
noils gleams of fire,' 

(54) At night sports the fuH-niyed luminarv of chilly 
ray j by day sports the beaming [luniinury] of endless rays*; 


t Eefemu^f to it* Ecnipbitiim or tti« Buddha hr the dmi^hten ef Mini who 
aw to doihL, tix inllocflceof which u|Mdi the pBtKjuch u a 

Ra-iurm i» ' flrt-mjf Eiaddhaiiiinakihi h tus ■ 

a Sojulcril sajs r»f« niiw *ni/c rn^Hau ca) 
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in v'rmtor'a season smiles the Igtus-hed; but ever triuinphunt 
ia this excellent osectie, finu n& Meru. 

(55) Ever do I rejoice in the crown of the flower-buds oE 
your feet, n festive abode for the dallianoe of Fortune, whose 
hollows are budding with musses of bnlliant rudiance, and 
which is illiunined by the crcat-jewels of gods, Asuros, 
and Kugas. 

(5G) The mi^ive^leai sent from your Revoronce s feet, 
a leaf from the tree of i-irtue, which has been brought to 
me by the minister S^itna, ifl to me as the essence of oil 
completeness. 

(57) Seeing your most precious misaivc and hearing your 
message, I became exceedingly overjoyed; the requests of 
esteemed persons induce delight. 









X, 

PISACA — 

Bv G. A. GIUEESON, ai.E., P«.n., D Jott, 

A S a contribution towards eolving the question of the 
origin of the inhabitants of the XorfK - Western 
Frontier of Britiph India, he,,, of Gilgit, Ghitral, and 
Kitirlytaii^ I woiiltl draw attention to the fact that several 
legends as to the early customs of these tribes point to 
catmibaLiBm having once prevailed there. The inteipretation 
of the word Pisde^ as meaning ‘ an eater of raw flesh/ 
is well known. iSomo of the legends have been 
printed, and of these I do not propose to give more than 
a brief ^eteb, with references to tbo authorities. Others, 
hitherto unpubKshed, I skull give at greater length. 

AmongKt the Shlnfl of Oil git the festival of the Winter 
solstice occupies an important place. On the second day 
the Tat^ni or torch festival is celebrated,^ Tt is iu com- 
inemeration of the death of the tjTunt Shiribadatt. The 
legend regarding him is given at length by Leitner/ and, 
for our present purposes, ite outline is as follows:— 

Shiribadatt was a descendant of the Yaksas, and ruled 
over Gilgit, He >^Tie a powerful mngician, and terribly 
oppre&sed his subjects. One day his cook brought him 
some mutton broth of superlative excellence. On enquiry 
it tinned out that it was made from the flesh of a sheep 
that hod been suckled in its lambhood by a woman, and was 
therefore to all intents and purposes the flesh of a human 
being. The taste for this unnatural food was awakened in 
Shiribadatt, and he ordered that his kitchen should be 
regularly provided with children of tender age, whoso flesbj 

^ Biddiilph, pp. 101 iuil 105. 

^ I^eiUieT, in JSd6-lSS^ ontf J$9Sj pp, 5 SL 
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when converted into broth, would now ulonc uppea^c hi» 
appetite. At first he wuf» provided with the children and 
orphans of neighbouring^ tribes, but when this supply failed 
he compelled the inhabitants of Gilgit itself to give up their 
own children for slaughter. 

Relief cume ut the hand of u fair}’ who had become 
a human bt'ing by eating the kidneys and liver of a calf. 
He arrived at Gilgit, where the tyrant’s daughter fell in love 
with him. He persuaded her to ask her father the secret of 
the abiding-place of his soul, and she finally wrested from 
the latter tlie information that his soul was in the snows, and 
that he could only perish by fire. The fairy prince called 
the inhabitants of the countrj’ to surroiuid the castle with 
lighted torches (fa/iii). Overcome by the heat, the monster 
leaped o>er the wall of his fortress, only to fall into u pit 
which had been dug for him. The villagers ran up, threw 
their torches into the pit, and thus destroyed Shiribudatt. 
The fairy prince was then proclaimed king, celebrated his 
nuptials with the princess, and, as a sole tribute, exacted the 
offering of one sheep, instead of that of u human child, 
annually from each of his subjects. The torch festival is in 
celebration of this deliverance. According to I^eitner* the 
Dards of Gilgit had a reputation amongst the Ea^irTs for 
cannibalism so late as the year 1866, and one Dard tribe will 
accuse another of the practice. They themselves confess to 
the custom of drinking the blood of a slain enemy.* 

Biddulph * gives an amusing story of a female demon who 
used to eat up the Gilgit people. A saint turned her into 
stone, and on going away warned the people to bur}' him 
when he died at the foot of the image, otherwise the statue 

‘ L.C. 

> The siorjr of ShiribMUtl has wtrihiae miaU of mmblaooe with the 
JUmkm, for ■ Trniua of whidi I am indebted to the 
«i( Mr. Fraartt. In thi* the b«o Brahma Datta (the *Datta* ta a niiioaa 
roincidenoe) had hero a Yakfa in a former birth. Br an aeddrat of the 
cook-room be also mciimrrd tho ta*te for human dah and becamo a cannibal. 
He first ale up the prisoner* in tho iaU. When that sapplj- mu rxhaiutod ha 
ato his (ubiects. He was then rx]^ed from his kingdom. I have to thank 
Professor Bhrs Davids for fir«t drawing mj attention to this JiUkt. 

* p. 112. ' 
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would come to life again. The practically minded Qilgit 
people, to save themselves the trouble of looking for the 
corpse of the wandering ascetic, promptly chopped off his 
head, and buried him there and then. The statue (really 
un image of the Buddhu) is still there to bear witness to the 
truth of the legend. 

Turning to the west of the Pi^ca countiy, we find similar 
traces of ancient cannibulumi in Eiifiristun. In the country' 
of the Boshgal KdHrs * there was un enormous snake which 
u-sed to eat travellers. The god Imru remonstrated with 
him, but in rain. Tmra then deaipitated the snake. 

The Woi Kafirs have an interesting legend of their origin 
and of why they worship their deity Traskon. Here it is, 
literally translated from the version as given to me in their 
own language:— 

“ Formerly the Wai people dwelt in JuliUibod. Thence they 
migrated to Norong. They fled from there and dwelt in Cai|ansurm. 
Then they dwelt in Shokurik, which U near the Shigal country. 
Then they dwelt in Knmaritnn and Somulam. Thence they came 
and dwelt in the Wai valley. 

“ In the Wai valley Uiere was a de\*il. Each year he took 
tribute from the Wai people. They counted houses, and turn and 
turn about a man was given him (to cat). In one house there 
wore a boy and a girl, orphans. Their turn arrived. First the 
boy went, then the girl went, but the devil said, ‘ They are very 
small. I will not take them.* On this account the AVoi people 
rebelled against the devil, and went ubont searching for the god 
Trasken. They found Trasken on Bimberi hill. He went with 
the A\ai people, and killed the devil. Since then the Wai people 
have mode their offerings to (i.e. have worshipiHxi) Trasken.” 

In the south of the Kafir country, roimd about Laghmiin, 
are the Pashai Kafirs.* They have a remarkable story' about 
a canmbul priueess which runs ns follows. I translate 
literally:— 

“ There was a king. He hod one son and one daughter. The 
daughter was a cannibal The brother fle<l from the 

• RoUiwjii, Kijln ITitdH Ktuk, p. 38 «. 

* pr. ha.* miggciUed to tor a miuwxinii betvern ‘Paahai* and 

* PUaea. The connexioo la pboDcticollv quite pcmible. 

j.a.A.K. lOO.'t. 
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sister and Jived Trith a womEUi in panther countrj. He kept two 
doge- Mnch time paMcd* He retnrned to his father'a city. There 
was no one there escept bis dstcr. (Apparently the bdy had 
exhausted the cutiTC avi^hle etipply of her laTonrito food*) The 
sister prepared to eat him. She nte ap hb haree. The brother 
began to fear for his life. Then the sister said, * T will eut you.^ 
The brother said, * Good. Take ft fiovp, Hiin^ it full of water 
from the river- Come back when you have made your teeth 
aharp/ The nistcr went (with a sieve) to the river^ but put 
a drum by him. She said, ' Keep beating tbe drum** Ho Luftgbt 
a rat, and put it on the top of the drum. The rat jumped about, 
and so beat the drum. Then the boy ran away. When his deter 
came back, her brother wue not tbero. She ran after him. "Wheii 
sho got near him, bo dropped u needle. Tim needlo bi^amo 
ft mountoju. With much troubki Rhe climbed it. Then ho threw 
down salt. The eiUt became a mtmntain* With mnch trouble ahe 
oUmbed it Then the brother threw down soap (#^iii). The 
soap became a mountoiii* She climbed to the top of it also. Her 
brother climbed n tree. She arrived benoftth the tree. Jujst as she 
was about to cat her brother, bU dogs came. Ho said to the dogs, 
‘ Eat her in such a way tbnt not one drop of blood fall on the 
gronnd.*' In that instant the dogs tore her mto little piecej^'* 

From tho above it uppeuna that legends conneotod with 
cannibalism are very widely spread over the modem Puiitca 
country, and that in some instances they are intumitely 
connected with basal traditions regarding imtional origin 
and national religion. This is thoroughly in agreement with 
the root-meaning of the word Ptideftf and support other 
arguments hosed on linguistie ooniddenitioiis which have 
been olscw*bere adduced to^ show that tho Pisacas of Banskrit 
literature belonged to this part of Indlu. 


Cf. i, 
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XI. 

EPIGRAPHIC RESEARCHES IS MTSORE. 

Bv J. F. FLEET, LC.S. Ph.D.. O.I.E. 

^OME Jseventccu years ago, the Government of Mysore 
inaugurated a new departure in archax)logj% the results 
of which have been greatly appreciated by those who arc 
interested in exploring the ancient histoiy* of India. They 
appointed Mr. B. Ivcwis Rice, then their Secretary and 
previously their Director of Public Instruction, to be 
Director of Archaological Researches. And they made 
provision for the collection and publication by him, in 
a scries of volumes entitled Epigraphia Camaticu, of the 
texts, with abstract translations and historical introductions, 
of all the inscriptional records of their territory. 

An idea shall be given further on, of the heavy nature of 
the task on which Mr. Rice is still engaged, and of the great 
value of the records which he ha.s been bringing to notice. 
Meanwhile, wc have to congratulate him upon another sub¬ 
stantial advance towards the end of his work by the issue 
of volume viii,* received quite lately, which disposes of the 
records, 1038 in number, of tbe Sorab, Sagar, Nagar, and 
Tirthahu]|i talukas or subdivisions of the Shimoga district. 
And I propose to glance at some of the chief features of 
interest in this latest addition to our materials for work. 

* • • • • 

The earliest records laid before us in this volume are, 
another copper-phite charter, from Hire-I§akuna (Sb. 33),* 

* EpioiLkpinA Cauxatica, by B. I^swts Bins, C.I.E., Director ot 
/^bMjnfpcal Rcaearchm in Mtkkv. Vol. VTII; Inscription* b the Shtnon 
Distnet, Put ii. Bui^nlare; Jlytcn GoTtannnent Centnl Pi««; 1904. 

* to ■ conrenient sTrten ot ■bbrerbtioB. bud out for the whole 
•ene^ **Sb. S3” neiw inscription No. 33 of the Sonb Uluka. Tbe reconls 

. **t**Ted to in this manner, m » «lone by Mr. Bice himself in his 
introdiKtto^ except when u netunl ciUtioo of p«ge uid line is neo ta e a ry. 
Bb It is n drawbncK thnt the nbbreriations hire not been placed tlonr the top* 
of the p*gK) of the texts and tnn^lntions. 
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of tho Eadamba king Jirigtsa^xiTmuii of TuijuviijatJ^ 
Sumiwiisl ill tlie North Euiiuru district, Bombny Presidency^ 
nnd a fmgmentaiy stone inscription ut EoMidi (Sb. 523) 
which moDtionj^ him imd hia tion Harivamiun. 

On page 2 of Ills Introduction to the volume^ 5Ir* Itice 
hoa offered n roTised genoalogical tabic of the Kudfimbas, to 
take the place of tluit given by him in vol. vi, introd,, p* 4. 
Unfortunately, even setting ueidc a few points in reispect of 
which there may fairly he a difference of ophiion, thi« 
revised table is still not correct, jViid, for the Iwst table 
os yet issued of the Eadambas, we huve to tum to that given 
by Professor Eielhom (RI. 30), in the iiilroduction, to his 
editiou of the Talg^d inscription w'hteh recites the origin 
and advancement of the family. 

To tlic same authority we have also to tuni for the beat 
opinion us to the period of theaa Eadutuba kiiiga. ]llr. Rice 
would place them in the fourth and fifth couturies (introd., 2). 
But no help in this matter la really derived iroiu the 
statements made in certiiin spurious rwiords of the Guugu 
series, upon which he relies. And rrafossKir Kielhom's 
opinion^ baaed upon grounds fully set out by him, tliut the 
^nrjgund inscription, which Is of the time of Kakiistliu vurman 
of the fourth gencTutioii, may be assigned to about the first 
half of tbo sixtli centurj" A.ro, is to be preferred, Tliis would 
place the ket generatinn, the eighth, u century or iso later, 
BU}* about A,JJ, G2-J-G50. And this result fits in exactly with 
all the lecfll histor}" of that period, and especially with the 
following item. The Anaji inscription, referred by Jfr. Rice 
to ? about 450 A.i>,(KC, 11, Bg. Itil, tninslatious, 81),, 
meiitionii the ruin of the suiTonndiiig couutiy^ (the Chitaldroog 
district and its neighbourhood), and the shuttering of the 
army of u king Krishnavurrnan, in " ii tmnultuous battle ** 
between him and a Palhiva king. And the event cun liurtllv 
have occumed except at the time when the Pal lavas invaded 
Westem India at tho end of the reign of the Western 
Ghulukya king Pukk^in TI, of Badami in the Bijapur 
district, liomhay; that is, at some time between iilmut 
A.n. G42 and 650: see my D^fiaitm o/ ffte Ahwwrw Bw/neftj, 
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in the Gazetteer of the Bombay PreeiclcnicyT vol. i, part ii, 
pp. 322 f., 328 f.p, 'J58 1 The pahEogniphy of the 
record exactly suits that period. And there can he lilUe 
-doabt* if any, that the KrishirjaATimian meolidqed in it is 
the Kaduinba king Kriahnavafuijin IL, the last of the line 
according to Professor Kiolhom's table. 

It miu^t be obsen^cd that there is no basis for the remark 
the 5th king/^ which has been attached by yir. Rico to 
the name of the first Krish^vumijin:, placed in the sixth 
generation, of bis table, ft is bused upou a qimous mis- 
uiiderstanding of the description, not oven of tiuit Xrishna- 
■vannajit bat of the second one, as puficAamd 

/dlitip^hA in the Be^yiir plates (EC, 5, BL 24-5, and ace 
transbitions, 2^ fi, uiid introd,, 3), Rut the expression 
jMi/ic/tamiif loAajjd/iiA does not mean *' a fifth (succeaaive) 
king,” Tt means “ a filth Lokapal!!,” a LdkapsDa over and 
above, in laldJtion to, the four Lokapnlus or regeutdi of the 
four eardimil points of the compiles. And. tiie words applied 
to Krisb^avurmuii If, have cxactl}'' the some purport as if 
we were to say, iu accordance ivith weatem ideas, that he 
was Kadaniba eighth wonder of the world." The 
■expresaion is one of constant ocenrrenec, along a ith others 
of u siiujlur nature. Wo have fktfKAaMd i6\kap^tiih in the 
Pahladpur pillar iuscriptiou (F.GI, 200) ; and we ha%’e the 
fidl unmiistakiihle ^vordiug IMapdloaiLm jtahehaninitya i^kn- 
pdhapfi in a PaUava record (lA, 6, 01, line 8). So, again, 
while the fjokapolas are counted os four for only the ear^nol 
pouita, they uro also counted as eight for those and the 
intermediate points, zlud the same idea is used adth also 
the hittoT enunjetution. Thus, verse 96 of chapter 3 of the 
KannTjamiTrgu of Kavf^vam,' in illiistrution of " praise,” 
enumenitcs the eight LSkupalas, and then says:—" 0 ex- 
cellcnt one ! thou art indeed a ninth Ldkapala among 
ihqm ! ” For a case in which this kind of idea is carried 
out through a whole series of compaHaoiia, ace the Suidigerc 
instnption of a.u. 1163 (EC, 6, Cm. 160, texts, 137, 

' Re'gmlui;* tJie auUit^ nf tlik wort, aai ths Gtrcuiiislu9e& in tw! nrofe 

jt, «« idr artiQtft in [, 4 , JEHH, ltJ& It, 
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line 18 ff.), in wiiich the Hoyaa|ci prince Kreyjiiigii is said 
to have been a third Maroti, a fourtli (sacred) fire, a fifth 
ocean, a siitth floyrer^arroTv (of Jwumudcvn), u Bcvcnth hinf' 
of the whole world, an eighth mouutain^range (of the seven 
dividona of the earth), a ninth elephant (of the eight polnU 
of the compass), and a tenth treasure (of Knbem)^ 

It ID list ul^ he observed that, in shewing Ehishnavurmun 
as a son, instead of as the younger brother, of ^mtivamian, 
Mr. Rice has acted again upon his miaimdcFstaiijding of the 
expression in the Birnr plates (EC, 6, Kd, 1G2). 

As hsu! been ftdly explained by Professor Kielliom (El, 8, 
30, note 3),^ mciui-s, not *■ a grandfather,' but 

* a father's elder brother.* 

a * * ■• * 

The present volume coutams four records of the Western 
Chaluk^-aa of Badami in the Bijapur distiict, Bombay, One 
is on inscription of Vinnyilditya ut Kotlakam (Sb, ID), of 
the period a.d. 68(h-6!)6^ Another is that contained on llie 
Sorab coppcr-platea of the same king (Sh- 5TI)* fully dated 
oil u day of which the Englifdi equivideiit is Saturday, 
22nd June, A,.ti4 €92* The third Is an inscription of 
Vijayadityu at Hiru-Magadi (>Sb. 411), of tlie period 
a.D. flSti to 733--d4. And the fourtJi is n frogmeularv 
inscription at Gulebal)i (+Sq. 79), which presents the name 
of A’'ikTniaaditj'a. 

Mr, Rice has attributed Ihis lost record to TiktumEidiLva I., 
and has placed it about 680 a.d." (trauAUitions, 10f>)* 
But, from all that we know about the liiaton' of the 
period, it is much more likely to be a record of the second 
Vikramaditya, of the period a.d. 733-34 to 740-47. 

The Somb plates have been known for many yijorfi. jVnd 
the record on them has been edited by me in 1890 ( lA, 111, 
149 if.)* A special point of interest in it, b, that it piesontd, 
in the details of the date, the curliest but one known instance 
of the mention of a week-day in a record of Southern India. 
The other uistance from Southern India, cnriicr than this 


And, Milier, in OvtUyi^rr Ikatinehifnt 1^3^ j 
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one, is contaiaed. in the grant thnt was issaed in the ifjecoud 
year of the Eastern Ghalukya king Yuihijuvardhaiui Tl-, 
edited bj" me in lA, 7, 186 ff.;^ and referred by me to 
A.D, 664 (TA, 20j 8^ 98), for which, however, T have ainee 
then found reaaoas for being inoliued to prefer a.d. 674, 

Tn this record, and in others of the same aerioi, there is an 
expression, trairUj^a-Falhm (line 14), instead of wliich we 
eometinies liave - K^Ttchlpaii lA, 9, 127, 

line 16), the meaning of which is still misunderstood in 
some quarters. 

Whether T myself started the wrong interpretation, or 
%vhefher I took it over froin someone else, 1 eannot just 
now say; end it does net much matter. But, up to us 
late u date as that of my edition of this Sorab record, 
1 translated the expression by “ the Pallavus, whose 
kingdom conmsted of three eomponent dominions (TA, 
19, 152), Mr. Rice, in his traiUlation of this record, has 
similarly given “Trairiijva Pallavu for Pallava who nilcd 
over three kingdome).” And Mr. Vincent Smith, quoting 
luy tiimilui' rendering of the expression on an earlier 
occasion, bus located three scat^ of Pallavu sovereignty, at 
Vchgi and Kadchl in the eastern parts of Southern India, 
and at Palghaut, Palgbat (Palukkirtu, P^akkadu) in the 
Malabar dislrict, in the Western Ghauts ; see his Earltf 
Ilktor^ of Indhiy 248 f., 847 ff,, and 348, note 2. 

1 eoTTOoted the mifiEtake, but perhaps not with sufficient 
prominence, in 1890 fF.DKIl, 362, note 6)^ The word 
U'airajtja Ir from tri 4- rujsn ; not from tri + Tt 

means ' a coUeetion or group of three kings;' not ' having 
three kingdonm or soTereigntie^,'' It is explained by the 
words Ch^hi-FQntji^a^E^rn^-dfiayanidhorit-trutfaj ^'the three 
kings ol Choja, Pandyu, and Ktmla," in line 12 of the 
record.' And the expresslonft tr^irdjt^a-Palia^a and 
Kdhchipaii mean “the three kings and the FalluvB,” “the 
three kings and the lord of Kanchh” 

^ The word tliatmfidAara^ jnsHiliif ' ltiD|' ’ Uhl * mtwtliun/ vm for tlrf 
fiat^ cf n Wonts Tbict runs tlu whole ronipuiilul of whieh Ibii, 

«pre»jon 9 part. 
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WLcUier iuiy scat of the PalliiTa jsower muy be located at 
PalghSt*— where it would clnsh with the Pa^dya imd Eerala 
domlnioiie,— at uidced^ in early timea, ujiywhore at all in 
Western India, Ie u qucetian wlJch mnat lie decided without 
any regard to the expresaion frffiri/fftt-I'aiiaca. And too 
luudi weight muat not be attached to any real or siippotEed 
fiimikrity between the mme Pilluklditu, I’^iUukkadu^ and the 
name of a pWe which is mentioned as Piilukkada or 
Pjdakluuk in un early Pallafu record {lA, 5, 51, lino 1), 
Also, there is nothing to imtrk as a PnJlavn either tlie 
Uimtivanuaii of ’l^cngT, or the Ugrasenu of Pabkka or 
Piilakka, of the Allahnbud inscription of Saniudragupta 
(F«CfI, Ifli). And yro really cannot accept the proposed but 
quite unsupported identificutioii of Pakkku, Puhikka, witli 
P^ghati the vernacular name of Palghiit is plainlr faom 
the Malaya jam kditif l-Hdti, “ tlie forest or jungle 

of milk-plants/’ ua Htuted in the Madras Manual of the 
Administration, vol. iii, p. C46. 

* » 4 ■ • 

Jsext in point of time, this volume given ua twcatv-niiie 
now rucoi-da of the Paaiitrukiipia of Mulkhcd in the Ninam's 
Dominions, ranging onwards from the time of Govinda III., 
for whom we have elsewhere dates in a.ij. 794 and S13. 
About twenty of them mention governors of the Panavusi 
pro\'iiice; and in that and other respects thc}- add some verv 
useful new items of historical and geographical importaaco. 
Particularly intorcHting are thow? of them which give the 
names of some nicrabera of the oa yet but little known 
.Matiira family. ^Uaongst the others, fin inscription at 
Himavalli (Sb. 531) gives ue the curious name of Gurhindnru 
who in A.in f)67 was governing a division (or ? the division) 
of the BamiviTsi province, under Khottigit. An inscriptioii 
(not yet published) at DevMIoaiir in the Kanijgi tiduku 
of the Dharwiir ilistrici, Bombay, mentions him us 
Garvindara, and gives a date for biro in A,n. 
then governing the Bauos’aKi province under Khottiga’s 
predeceswr, Krishna HI. 
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In the llmni'hui iiipcriiitiou of am , 1077 (Ifr. we have 
the mythical pedigree of the Saiitm-u or Saularu priix^ of 
Piitti-Pomhan’htiipuTti {numcha)^ which ropresents them os 
descended from Koiui, of the Ugi-avamsu, [ord of Utlnni- 
Mudhurii (f.?., IMathura in Korthero India], who, the record 
suys, fought xuid conquered m KunikdietrLii in (the) Bhoruta 
tlund or war). And by way of an apjwndi.x to it, in order 
to eatablish mi equally high deatent for & lady of Gtiuga 
birth, KatlehaladevT otherwise named ViramahadevT, w'ho 
beciuno one of the wives of the Siiutara prince Vlmdera, the 
record presents another recital of the alleged origin and 
pedigree of the Gaugu princes of the Gangavadi country in 
.^Ij’sore, of which varioiwt versionJi have been given tg ua 
ID aodie iu-sc^riptions of the same period published in vol. vii. 

The quaai-histurical part of the hedtiouH Gu:Dgu pedigrte 
Starts with two brothers Kama and Lukshma^u, aiias Dadigti 
and Madhovu, who are assc^ed to have been the first Gauga 
kings of Gaiigavadi. 

The Humcha inscription and the inseriptiou at Tatteherc 
(EC, 7, Sh. 10) represent these two brothers as sons of 
Harisehandra, who was a son of Bhanaiiijuytt king of 
Kfljiyakubjo. 

On the other hand, the Kallurgudda and Punilo in¬ 
scriptions {EiC, 7, Sh. 4, 64) teprcKcnt them aa sons of 
PachnauiTblia, king of Vijayapunj-Ahichchhattra.^ They 
trace back the descent of Padmanabha to rTarischamini of 
the Iksliviikuvariisa (that k, of the Sokr itace), king of 
Ayodhyii, who, they siiy, wus reigning there in the time 
of the Jain Tirthamkura Ynshabha; that hi to say, at 
ti fabuloint and perhaps mexprcstable early date wjiich b to 
be placed (soe SBE, 22, 2S5) at approximntely a kdft of Mfii 

^ There is |^HliTnrlllill^^ Uj tw deotiid up tmir, it it b «fTi*r voctti irlulfi, Tht; 
tTfahneat TepreMulK tte ^ Iniiii » prins tli« pinic ViUpnm 
Ahichchhattm m the tinw of Primtuiulha, m. [Kwiewswr <i( Pjuipwin'btm fEC, 7, 
^uNiiiiDiu, 5 ., tt(u| iiitrod., la) i uhI Ibis tdaht b(f Mcepad w inidJjgibtt. But 
the pabluhcd teat*, KdilDi]^d4ni Hnfl 19, wjd I'anle,^ liiM 42 (KaninH 
teito, 11, fffi, and tomsfiiMd tcite, 9, 4-S), BajT the rwVBH*; Aud that; 

rakdiit" mo ia Ciifli be nwDg:iLised Ln tiva Uit'O^iib af ttc Knfl'Qi^fdA rewn! 
^Tco with lie rnpiMiiacd tcA, ie, hfvwiMrcf, DO pTHedin^ mriitijm tu th^ 

Tcwda of H tu which lie njune AhiEbcahitba (aalil hn jjii'efl; 

■whppftfl^ n piit of the ftufy ig pl n^ ] ul AtiiJichlijrf.’liai 
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of of _v«irsj Icsa by 42,000 yofirs, before h.c. 527 

tbe traditiouitl ^ute of the death of ilalidvim^ I mu&t 
confess, in respect of thbi, that T do not know, uiid do not 
care to puuj^ In order to try to find out, exactly what 
n adffaiOjHwia is. But k would seem to be a period of time 
w vast that each your of it is like a drep of water in the 
ocean. .iVjiv'linw, a k&fi is u crore, ten millions. And that 
may sufEce to give some kinii of an idea of the remote 
period to which these extraordinary records wontd traeo 
back the ancestry of the Gahj:^,! princes of Myr^re; but, 
not unjiiituralJy, with an occaisionul hiatus bore and there. 

The KallurgTidda and Purulc reootiLi of course duls' 
account for the derivation of the family-name, and for the 
pCKsessJon by tho Gungns of tbe olcphant-erost, tbo banner 
of a peacock'd tail, and the .Tain religion. Tliey explain 
the cireniustanccs in which Podiuanablio changed tho names 
of liL6 sons Irora Bamu and Luks»hnuina to Dadiga and 
3fadhava; immelyt when, attacked by king Jlahtpala of 
TJjjuyim, he >ient them into ikiutheni India, in order to 
riccurt:^ the siifet}‘ of them and of five celestial ornamenta 
which tliu god Lidni had presented to one of his ancestors. 
And they rwito how they obtained the sovereignly of 
Gaugavaih with tho help of the -Tain Acharya Sithhunondin, 

A a regards, however, the value of the whole 6ton% in 
addition to tbe fabulous antiquity and the coiitradieton' 
aseertions as to the parentage of Bania and Lakdhmnnu.^ 
alias Ba^gEi and Madhava, there Lire the following points. 
These records are not in agreement wdtli each other even asr 
to the asserted details of the pedigree onwards from Dadiga 
and Mudhnvu. Nor do the detaila pre^nted in anv cme of 
them agree wdlb the details of the pedigree set up hv tbe 
spurious copper-plate charters of the Ganga series; bw mv 
tablcs in El, 3, 1(51, 177, And still less do they agree with 
the real pedigree established by the genuine records ; see mv 
table in El, 0, 59.' And further, ^Tr. Eice has made 


j to tliw iahk- tiHK ihoalil now be tumtE oi Motlu?r 

wn of SripnnwU.MutUmstt, (>li tbe Qitlb^irriti th« pubUsbed mdiue (rf tti* 
uucriptwn jit Asawii w ttic Ea^ur di^tncl, EC, fi, Kd. mi T^lark?- i* 

El, 8, W* * 
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a^nLisbla to m, from ilysore, an appreciably large number 
of genuiue recorcls of tbo Gungus of Gunguviidi tliomsiclvca^ 
who noac to power about a.o, 750 and pissed away about 
A.o. 1000 n but iieiLliar in any of Iho^ rioeards, nor in any 
other such record known to mo iioiii other partSj is there the 
slightest uilusiou to, or hint of, the fictitious jjedigrues which 
are act up by the spurious grants and by the TIuro.eha and 
other inscriptions of the eleventh uiid twelfth centuries. 

In these eircniufttances, W'C can hardly agree with Mr. like 
that thef»e iuacripUoiis give ua “ □ full and credible outline 
of the history of the Gangus, ivho played bo impurtant 
u part in the Mysore country and beyond during tho first 
millennium of the Christian era (EC, d, iutrod., C), And 
it must be observed that, in omitting, in bis general review 
of the contents of tlie Kallurgudda and Purale inscription!^ 
(EG, 7, introd^p 14 ff,, and sec 15, note 1), not only certain 
" oupematural details,*^ but also the mention of A'rishabha 
in connection with ILtri^cbaudra and of ^ierni and Pdravu 
in cormectiou with two snhsequent names, thojse of Yishnu- 
giipta of Ahichclihattni: and Priyahandliu of Mjayapura- 
.iUiichchhattra, lie has deprived geneml renders, who mighl 
peruse that abstract hut would not study the tc^ta themselves 
or even the trunsdations of tlicin, of some rather significant 
indications of the nature of the entiro neconnt. 

The whole story is, of course, iiotliiug but a thoroughly 
good instance of the kind of stuff that was invented in lafi* 
times, in order to enable the great fimiilies of Southern Incli:i 
to set up cLimias to descent from the Lunar and the Solar 
Races; see lor the present, on the general subject of the 
invention of l^^rilmc and quaai-hiatorical jH.'digtees, my 
remarks in El, 0, S2 f. 

Tlie Eainie remark applies to the introductory' jKirtioii, 
anterior to the mention of Yikraiiia-Suntani, of the asserted 
origin and pedigree of tho Siiutarus or jStiutaras. But it is 
not quite so preposterous in iU details, and it does not aim 
at such minute completeness. It asserts that, tvhen various 
{mLuamed) rulers had reigned and passed nwny after the 
Raha who has been mentioned on page ^5 above, there was 
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:i tertiiin Siiliulcani, who practinod cajiiiibulittut.' His kqh 
WBH Jinjidsitto^ who, disjgiwtod ot lii;^ boliaviour, 

migrated to the? Sautlu By sltiyiug a domon nmncd Sidihei*^ 
ttithu, he pletuiod (the goddeiis.} -hekkiyabbe, luid obtftjjied 
from her the lioii-crestn He ah-iiV ii demon iieinied Audha-^ 
kii^ufu, und Foiindexl fu city iiumod) AndLumim.^ J[p then 
caino to Kteimkapuni, and thero silew adother deniod iiQiiiefl 
KuntiknHuru. Fighting uiiel putting to Bight Kuro (jirV) and 
KiLiTidfi^ihutiB ftfir) who were in the fort named KundfidakoU', 
he ple4i--!ed the giaddt?s$ Pjidmuvjtti; and she, ciitublishiiig 
herself ill tlie of l*omb[irieha winch haid come to 

be culled Kunut-ijiunip^ uiid liSHuniing the i^iond nmne of 
^Jokki)^lbhf^, founded for him Pomhurchti^ ur Iuh. rovol city. 
There^ >rinadnttii and others funnnmpd) ruled nnd piiufled 
away. Then there wore Srlke^ and Jayiikesi. J^rTkeBi^B boh 
was RanakeuL After him, others funnamed} ruled, Tlieii 
there viTifl Vikniina-Santuru,^' otherwise calltd Xuiidukadiiirvii 
and Diinuviiiotlii, who, anioiigHt other arhievcTnenbs, gave lh(‘ 
great gift njimed iriraijvugnrbhn,* and Hinfl the iHiuiidurjc!^ 
of the Sanfajige tbcusiUid province* He niiLrriofl LukBhml- 
devT, daughter of KunuidoYUj king of BmuivuBi. *;\jid to 
him was bom (Jliugi-Santura ; aud bo on. 

Jiuudattu, “the founder of the line In the South/' han 
bt?en pbeed by ilr. Itioa in the eighth ceuturj' (EC, 8, 
hjtrotL, 8}. Another version of the story, ixiiitained in 
imother inBeription at Uutuehii (Xr. 48), ignores both him 
add JSahnldjm, and asnigns to Rahii the exploits utfributeii 
above to dinaduttu, and allots the eunnibulism to an unnamed 
younger brother of Rubai. ^loreover, if we follow the 
Kumresc instead of the romani^ test, it pre^sentA the uonio 
ai.s Raju, iiLstead of Itaha. Ifowever, aa Hr^ 


' IB ttinjtliCT- THipiwnoe Oj jircipeiigty ib rcmiKKtia]] wiili the firfiitfirti* 

hutijiTor the Kja^hurysu tjj F.DKtl, 

1 KjiiiBlcAIrtinL, ' |p.;d-tnwii,^ I* iruMBt t-« bu iht S:tib*h|itLvU iiuim ,,1 
bUTclm^ I%ji[]bLLjdm. (Xr, GO),, in whick ^wun b " gn]il/ 

* TIim B«fjn4 [bUrti^ted la b« tho ViknTiiiiditrA-.SBnOLn] ulift ttili 

Ji.if. Ma-MW ErisV II.: >i» EC,^ m 

* Thi tnin*l4iti.4l emiDcaitjlr lroals the Hinia;-.^rbbu a* a niuiiii of ViknuriB 

It b, W tlml eae .rf the or ™t 
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rcmurkcd, those little discrepancies, as also the deri>’ution 
of the faniily*narae from an exclamation of Rala (Kdhu), 
sd nnlwo/f ** here she is at lost!/’ •— evoked, it is presumed, 
by the extraordinaiy* appcarunce of the goddess PudmiivutI 
j>erched “on the top of the /o/r^V-tree,”—“need not Ihj 
taken seriously “ (toe. cit.). 

It only remains to add u remark in connection with the 
storj* about the Chiugus. The Jain teacher Sirnhamuidiii 
may be accepted as an uctmd historical personage. And it is 
very probable that he did help Sivamiiru I., the real founder 
of this Gaiiga family, about a.d. 755,— who, by the way, is 
not mentioned in the Kallurgudda, etc., inscriptions, though 
he does duly figure in the spurious copper-plate charters,— 
to establish his authority. Hut, whereas the chronological 
requirements of the fictitious narrative would compel us to 
place Sithhaiuindin, wnth llama and Liikshmana, nlfa^ Dadiga 
and Miidlmva, not later than a.d. 200, w*e cun, even irre¬ 
spective of the date of Sivamura I., place him with confidence 
in the period a.d. 750-800. And it is practically certain 
that it is his epitaph which we have in an inscription at 
Sru%‘ana-Ik‘lgola (EC, 2, LSH. No. 19). 

According to the fictitious luirrative, the brothers llama 
and Lokshinana, a/ia* Dadiga and Madliava, met with 
Siiiihanandin at a place which is mentioned as Perur and 
Gahga-lieriir; for instance, in lines 25, 20, respectively, 
of the Kallurgudda inscription. Perur and Hcrur are one 
and the same name; the Old-Kanarese p has constantly 
changed into k. But there are no substantial reasons for 
identi^ng Pfrur, Guiig:i - llerfir, as ha.s been done by 
Mr. Rice (e.g., Jlgsore^ revised edition, 1, 310, 311, and 
EC, 8, iutrwl., 16), with a small place in the Cuddupuh 
(Kafhipu) district, Mudni.'', whicli is shewn us ‘ Gangaperilr * 

' 1 lure fuUuwttl Mr. Bier’s rendiTuii;, *t (tnisdatumi*, p. I&l). 
Bot, if b Utp .SanHkpt word m, • lihe,’— (and, rtruajp* os the coniliinatioa U, it 
b difBctiJt to And onjr other eipUiuUioa uf it|, — the wonb mean, rather. “ rhe in 
the total,” ** »he is thb monsrr.” An d tl^ eubnution ws.^ mlljr uttrrvd hy 
Rula (Riha) in an;^ (wN/idM): which point b overlooked in the tnni>btirm. 
The Irxt really mts:—.**T br familv came to he caillcd S&ntara in the lollowinjf 
way: Bala wo* »am, and mid iitfiit*!; and from that time forth the family 
was e*tahli«he<d a* Ixhijf called Saatura."* • 
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in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 77, N.TT. (1899), fourteen 
miles east^by-south from Cuddapah, and five miles towards 
the east - south - cast from Sidhaut (Siddhavattam). The 
entries of this place as ‘ Gungupairoor ’ in the Atlas sheet 
No. 77 of 1842, and us * Gungaperore * in the ^ladrus 
Manual of the Administration, vol. iii, p. 838, point to the 
preHx,— which distinguishes it from another small village 
known as Penna-Perur, “ the larger or original Perur,** 
immediately on the north of it,— being the word Gaiiga, 
rather than Gaiiga. And, anyhow, the village is quite small 
and insignificant, and far distant from any of the early 
possessions of the Gaugas of Guuga%’udL Nor need we 
think of even a larger and somewhat nearer place, Perur 
in the Aiuintapur district, Madras, which is shewn os 
‘Pairoor' in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828), twenty- 
five miles towards the west-by-south from Dharmuvaram. 
It can hardly be doubted that the place intended is the 
better known Perur in the Coimbatore district, Madras, only 
some sixty miles from the southern frontier of Mysore, 
which is fihewTi as *Pa\Tur’ in the Atlas sheet No. 61 
(1833), between two and three miles west-south-w'cst from 
Coimbatore; according to the ^ladras Manual of the 
Administration, voL iii, p. 679, its Sanskrit name is .4dipuri, 

‘ the primeval town,’ and, so far as i^ivism is concerned, it 
is famous for containing one of the seven great ^ivalayas 
of the ancient Koiigu country, the land on the south of 
Gaiiga vadi. 

• • • • • 

Amongst the remaining records in this new volume now 
before us, one of spivial interest is an inscription at Mukti- 
hariharapuni in the Tirthahajji taluka (Tl. 129), which 
gives the date and locality of the death of Ilarihara II. 
of VijajTinagara. 

The equivalent English date has been announced by 
Mr. Rice os Sunday, 3l8t August, a.d. 1404; see intr^ 
duction, p. 12, and translations, p. 188. But that is the 
n^t of an unfortunate confusion of Sauruvara, * Saturday ’ 
with Surj’avara, * Sunday,* * 
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The reiil day, aa fur as we can 6x it 6nally from the 
materials presented to ns, was Saturday, 30th August. 
And the ease may bo exhibited in full, because, in any 
circumstances, it gives u U'pical instance, and in connection 
with an important date the details of which would, wc 
should think, huve been recorded with extreme attention 
and accuracy, of the carelessness which htis often displayed 
in such mutters by the ancient Jlindus. 

The record suys, in verse, that lluriharu II. attained 
Hirrdwt in the year Turanu, in the rainy season, in the 
mouth Nubhusyu (Bhadrupuda), on the tenth ti/Jii or lunar 
day, on Suuravuru (Saturday), when the moon was in the 
usterism of the IMtris. At least, tlmt is whut it says 
according to the romunised text (page 388, and introd., 12, 
note 1), which is quite complete and gramnmticul and scans 
correctly, and according to the tnmslution (page 188), except 
for the mistake there of “ Sunday *' instead of “ Saturday.” 

But the case is different with the Kanarese text, which is 
given thus:— Tarui^u>vurshc varsho masi Nabhusyo ekiidas- 

imdu-subhu* vure.nirv\'U9am prapa Ilarihar- 

udhl^h. This latter version represents us illegible that line 
of the verse which in the romanised text runs rdre Saurr 
ptiribhi, “ on Saturday, in the usterism of the Pitris; ” and 
for the tithau tiuMmydnh cha, “and on the tenth UVii/* of 
the romunised text, it says, in words which do not scan, 
^‘on the eleventh /iMi, the auspicious day of the moon 
(Monday).” 

Our bases, therefore, are somewhat dubious. However, as 
will be setm, the eleventh tithi w'as certainly not a Monday; 
nor wtis the moon in Mughu on that tithi. And working 
with the romunised text, which at least gives an agreement 
of the w’eek-day and the tithiy and which we assume to be 
u revised reading based on other materials than those used 
for the Kunorese text, we have the following results:— 

1 rom the prose part of the record, as well as in other 
ways, wc know that the year T^i^a in question was the 
&ika year 1326 expired, = a.d. 1404-1405. The fortnight of 
the month Bhadrapada is not specified. But, that it shotdd 
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be taken to be the dark fortnight, is to be inferred from the 
mention of the asterism of the Pitris, i>. Mugha, in which 
the moon can never stand on any day in the bright fortnight 
of Bhudrapoda. And the civil day of the tenth tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Bhadra])uda in the given year 
Saturday, 30th August, a.d. 1404, on which day the tithi 
ended at 8 hrs. 47 min. after mean stmrise (for Ujjoiii). 

The moon, however, did not enter 3Iugha until, at the 
earliest, 1 hr. 58 min. after mean sunrise on Monday,. 
Ist September, the civil day of the twelfth tithi, which ended 
thereon at 11 hrs. 8 min., having begim, when the eleventh 
tithi ended, at 9 hrs. 55 min. on Sunday, 31st August. And 
in respect of this item the date is, thus, unsatisfactorv'; it 
is an irregular date, or one which was recorded iimccuratclv. 
Here, however, Jis in other instances, we may, no doubt, 
accept without further question, against the naksltatra or 
asteri-sm, the tithi and the week-day and the it'sult which 
is determined by them. And we thus arrive at Saturday, 
30th August, A.D. 1404, as the date of the death of 
ITariharu II. 

There is another record of the date of the death of 
Ilarihani II., which would appear to be not exactly in 
accordance with the present one, and to have been in- 
accurutely expressed in another direction. It has been 
published in Mr. Rice’s Inscriptions at Sracana-Belgola, EC, 
2, No. 126. And, judged by the reading of it given there, 
it runs thus:—Turai>u-samvatsurudu Bhadrupuda-buhu]a- 
dusaraiyu Somavarudal[u] Ilariharurayanu sva^thauiadanu. 

This record specifics the tenth tithi of tlie dark fortnight. 
It apparently names the week-day us ^londay. And Professor 
Kielhom, who has already examined this Sruvo^a-Bejgola 
date, but at a time when it was not known whether it was 
intended to apply to the first or to the second king Hariharu 
has marked it as irregular both for the Saka year 1266 and 
for the year 1326; adding that, for the latter year, the result 

(for the tithi) would be Saturday, 30th August, a.d. 1404,_ 

the day at which we have arrived above: see El, 7, Appendix, 
Inscriptions of Southern India, 81, note 7. 
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In view, however, of the cloec aimilurity of the Old- 
Kanareso superacript o, o, and aa, and of the frequent 
occurrence of u form of m which very closely resembles r, 
it is not impossible that the Switoedra of the Srava^-Be|^]u 
inscription is a misreading' of Soutytedra, and that that record 
may be thus reconciled with the Muktihariharapura record. 

There are two passages further on in the Muktihari- 
harapuru inscription, which run thus; line 27 :— sri-vlra- 
Uariharamaharayaru muktar=adalli Muktihariharapuravsagi 
bi^a agrahara ^ and lines 79, 80Qariharamaharayara 
hesara Muktihuriharapurudu agrahara. These two passages, 
with the contexts of the first of them, tell us, not only that 
an agrahdm or grant to Brahmans was constituted, and was 
assigned us such, by the minister Viththaiii>a“Vode)*a, and 
was named Muktihariharupura, in commemoration of the 
death of ILirihara II., but also that Hurihuru died in that 
neighbourhood. The words muktarzddaili mean, not “on 
his becoming tuHkfti (or released from existence),” i.e. “at 
the time when he died,” but “at the place where he died.” 
And we must understand that he died either at Tirthaha](i, 
which town seems to have been a great place of pilgrimage,* 
or else at a camp, in the ricinity of that towm, somewhere 
on the site which was made into an atjmhdra. 

From line 28 of the record, we gather that the agrahara 
was formed of lands which were a portion of a village named 
Be}ur or B<*|ur, in the Maduvanka nd<f of the .A-raga rhitheya. 
Aragu is the ‘ Arga * of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 42, S.E. 
(1894), five miles towards the north-west-by-north from 
‘Tirathulli,* which is in lat. 41', long. 75® IS', on the left 
bank of the Tuiiga. Muktihariharupura is not shewm in that 
map, or in the maps given in Mr. Rice's Mysore, rerised edition, 
1897, vol. ii. But it is duly shew*n in the Mysore Topo¬ 
graphical Survey sheet No. 20 (1887), us a small place about 
four and a half miles north-west-by-west from Tirtliahujji, 
one mile and a half on the south-west of Araga, and about 
the same distance towards the north-by-cast from ‘ Belur.* 

• • • . 

' S« Mjfttn, rerbed edition, toL ii, p. 485 . 

1005. 
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So much 00 . TCgardo the most noticeable epecLil features of 
interest in the new volume now before iisy Some idea of the 
magnitude of the task on which Mr- Rice has been engaged 
may now be given, by the fltatement that the published 
volumes of his Hcrjea* including the present one, have 
presented to ns no few'er than five thousand eight hundred 
records, ranging from the third century ii+r+ to a^d. 1&85. 

Tho earliest of these records are the ^iddapura, Brahraa- 
giri, and Jatinga-Rumesvani versioiia (voL 11^ Ifk. 14, 

:M) of that edict of Awku of which we have veiMOns in 
Northern India at. Sahasruin, RiJpnath, and Bairut. The 
edict was issued 38 years after the obhhh^kii or unointment 
of A^jka to the sovereignty, and (see JR AS, lf)04, 1 flf.) 
256 years jifter the death of Buddha,, which event it thus 
places in a year Ijdng between rt.e. 487 and 477 according 
to the e.^nct year, still to be determined, of the iibhUhika of 
A^ka^ Partioubr interest attiches to the Mysore versions 
of tho edict because the Brahimigiri text discloses the fact 
that it wus framed on tho anniversary of Anoka's abdication, 
and when he was living in rcHgioiuif retirement on the hUl 
Suvarnagiri, still known as Roingir, which was one of the 
hills surrounding the ancient city Glrivmja, in Magadha 
(/pf. crV., 355). 

Next corace the Prakrit inscription on a pillur at ira]a\'al|i 
(vol- 7, Sk. 263), of FTuritTpQttu-SatQikapm, of the Mana\'va 
yofm and the Yiinihukaddachiitu family, king of TuijayantT» 
that is Bamwusi in the North Kanara district, i^mbav, 
who may he referred to any time in or about the first or 
second century A»r>. It records that he granted a group of 
villages named Sahaliitain, to be enjoyed on behalf ef tbe 
god ^^attapQtti, to Ko^damina, a [Harijtiputta of the 
Eou^nya gUnt. Prom Banawaki itself we have a Prakrit 
record of apparently the same king (TA, 14, 333), which is 
dated in his twelfth regnal year, and on the anniversary of 
either his accession or hia coronation. In this latter record, 
the word vana-xamfia eiHdently represents, not 
as hiifi been supposed, hut It means ' of the 

yeor'-existence j that is of the coutinnance for one year 
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more." And the record thus marks the specified day of tho 
act registered in it, the first day of the seventh fortnight of 
the season Hemanta, as the accession-day or the coronation- 
day of llaritiputa - Satakaij^i. Similarly, by the same 
expression, the inscription from China in the Kistna district, 
Madras (El, 1, 90), marks the fifth day of the fourth 
fortnight of Hemanta as either the accession-day or the 
coronation-day of Siri-Yaua-Satakai^ 

Next comes a Prakrit inscription (voL 7, Sk. 264), on 
the same pillar and below tho above-mentioned record, 
<»f apparently a Kadamba king of VaijayantI named 
Siva[khadu]vamina, that is Siva-Skandavarman.^ It indicates 
that some necessity had arisen— (quite possibly a change 
of dynasty, with an investigation into the titles to existing 
alienations)— for confirming or renewing the grant registered 
in the previous record. For, it recites that, having heard 
that they had been formerly granted by the Haritiputta, 
of the [Munavya] gbtra^ the lord of Vaijayanti,” * the 
present king granted, with a very glad mind, for the second 
time, to Siri-Nagadatta— (perhaps described as a maternal 
uncle of the king) — of the Eo^inya gbtra^ a Eosiklputta, 
“ on ornament of the Kon^Luuai^a family,” Sohala and twelve 
other villages, all specified by name, again for enjo^'ment on 
behalf of the god, ” the great refuge,” 31atUpatti. 

Next come tho Sanskrit records of tho KndmnKttH of 
VaijayantI (Banawasi), ranging about a.d. 450- 650 (see 
page 290 above), who were first brought to notice, and have 
been knoi^-n for many years, from their records obtained in 
the Bombay Presidency (see lA, 6, 22 ff., and 7, 33 £f.). 
Of their records obtained in ilysore, the earliest is the 
Talgund pillar inscription (vol. 7, Sk. 176), which recites 


‘ Thw put ol the ncunl u not legible in the lithograph. 

. thi* chiitiw luu been numndentood by the anthor of tho 

puDusM tnu^tioa. And the point U worth notideg, beceoM the result is that 
t^tt nothing to «l»w thet Ue Kmiembn^ (it this h n*lly . K^bunhn 

•esumed the ippdLition Hiritiputni ind eei ap • riaim 
to be of the Mmavryn fitrw. n r r 

I»»th« on, the pnblishcd text* gire farityatikifa by mistake for 
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the foundatipn of the family by Ma^Tirasiinnai], about 
A.T>, 450-475 i it has reeciitly bwn critically eiJited by 
Professor Kielhom la El, 8, 24 ff. The latest h tlie A^Ji 
inscriptictn of the time of Ejiabnavannniun IL (vnl, 11^ 
Dg. 161), whieh hua ’been mentioned on page 300 abore. 

Then come a few records of some of the later members 
of the dynasty of the Wc«lem Chalukj'u kings of Vatapi, 
*.f. Badaoii in the BijiTpur dibtriet, Bombuy,— (about a.u. 
550-757) I und, in larger numbers, some records of the 
Bilshtriikum kings of M^khed in the Dominions,— 

(about A-tJ. 750-973). These two d^niasties, however, are 
much better knowm from their records obtained in the 
BorabJiy Presidency. In ilysore, their power nns mostly 
limited to the more northoni parts. But, in the time of 
Gnvinda TIT. (A.n, 794 und 813), the Itnahtrukuta iupnernuty 
extended at any mte sis far us ^ruva^jin-BelgoIa in the TliiN^an 
dUtriet, in the very hetirt of the province. 

Concmrently ■ivith these, come the records of the Qungu 
tumily of the Gaiigavudi territory, in the Koutbeni and 
eastern purls of Mysore, ranging ulxmt A.O, 750-1000, And 
from some time about the begumiug of this period we have 
the inBcription at Bravuua ^ Bejgok (voL 3, ISB, No. 1 ; 
edited by me m El, 4, 22 if.), which, written in order to 
record the death of a Join Acharj'u named Prabhiichauditj 
who seems to be the well knowui Digurabam writer of that 
name, recites, for curlier time^, the migration of the Jain 
community from Ujjaiu to the South, and it.s airivol at 
firavuiyi-Belgoja, which evonta. it would apparently place in 
tlie time of the pontiif Bhadmbuhu IT, 

After these, we haA*e, in greater or less abundance 
according to the extent to which the dynasties and families, 
belonged excliudv'ely or not ao to My.wre, loeords of the 
Wcetem Chalukyas of Kiilyiini, the Jfoysu]aa of Dora- 
samudra, the KajachuTras of Kalyuui, fhe Yudavus of 
Devagiri, the Nolnmba - Padavus of the Nojambaiii^ 
country, the later Kadumbos of Ilungal, the SantuTna or 
^Jun tarns of Humcha, the local Pagd^ft of Uehchatigi, the 
kings of Vijayanagtita, and the later llajas of Jlysoro uji 
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to alniost the pnrwnt dii}', and vmious ether fainilies of 
more or Icwa iijiportiUice. Here again* however, whwt we 
know about the Chalukynfl, Xalaclinn'Ti&, and Yadavas, ia 
derived chiefly from the records of the Bombay Preeidency 
uud the Nijiiina*a Ek>m)nioii6. 

Among the late records, a noticeable one is the iSravana- 
Belgoja inscription 141* of a,u. IftSO* which preBcnts 
the oidy knowTi instance of the expresaiou of the date of an 
opigraphic record uccording to the number of years elapsed 
-since the death of the Jain Tirthnibkara Vira - Jfahjivjra* 
Vardhamana, And it istates that number wroIl^rlv^ It 
gives a date lu the Suku year 1752 (expired), of which 
the equivalent is Monday* 9th August, a.Oh lfi3D; see the 
result given by Professor Kiellioni in I A, 2o, 346* and 
hi* 7, Appendix* Inscnpdoiis of Southern India*. 161* 
10L3, With file specification of the Sake, year* it 
couples the year 1888 of the Vikrurau em* which itself 
is of extremely exceptional use in Southern India, and an 
assertion that 2403 years had elapsed since the death of 
Vapdhaiusiiia. And thus it woidd place that event h*c* 663 ; 
where^rs the Svetembaras and the Diganibaras both agree 
in placing it Ki\ 527 (or more absolutely 528)*— the 
former putting it 470 years before the Viknuna era; and 
the latter* 605 years before the ^aka era. As indicated by 
Professor Kiolhom (lA* 25* !M6), the expiamitJon is that 
the figure* 2403 were obtaZuod by mistukcnly adding 605 
years to the VikTuma instead of the Buka ycutr* And no 
genuiiLu vuiyiag trudition is rcpi-esented by tho statement 
ill the prcFicni record* 

Mr iih this curiosity of Soulli-ludiun epigraphy, wo may 
compare* from Northern India* the Ga^ inscription of 
apparently a.d. 1176 (see ET* 7* Appenix, 70, 575)* 

w'bieh purports to have been written 1813 years after the 
death of Buddha* and bo would place that event Ji.c, (J38* —^ 
ninety-five yottrs before the tmditionA date of h.c. 543* 
which* set up in Ceylon at some time about A.n. 1206* spread 
thence in various directions* and is the only specific date 
really asserted b_v Buddhist trudition* The explaiiution of 
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this latter ctixiDsity, the eppureut date in b.c. 638^ boa nor 
yet "been nrriTed aL 

* * » « • 

As will readily be understood, the volumea of th© 
Epigraplm Camutioa contain an ©uormous amount of most 
vaiietl infonnafion about political historj'* geojrmpbvt. 
religion, literature, udministTative Eind fiscal arrungements,. 
social customs, and other subjects of inquiry* But so gr«it 
haa the mass of materieds become, that it is now very difiicult 
to handle the records chronologically, and to foUow up 
conveniently any particular lino of reaeareh, oven with tlio 
help of the introductions and classified lists of the ^panitc 
Tolumejs. 

It u to be hoped that, when the volumes of texts and 
translations have all been completed, there will be taken in 
hand an additional volume which ahull assume the form of 
an index to the others; gimng ns at least a geneml atrunge- 
tnent of all the recorda according to the consecutive ordt^r 
of their recorded or deducibk dates, and a second arrange¬ 
ment of them according to the dynasties and fumilics u> 
wliich they belong, and nn index of at any rate all proper 
names and names of territofies and places, on lines similar 
to those of Professor Kielhorn's List of tho Tnseriptioua of 
Southern India, El, 7, Appendix* 

• * • * , 

And there ia another point which requires attention. 
Many of the earlier records, in particular, deserve mom 
careful und critical treatment than they havo received, and 
then can be given to them from the published readings of 
them, which, we learn from the prelsct; to voL lii, have been 
largely prepared from copiea made by ftrunshis and School 
Inspectors and Teachers* Even the published texts, ranianisrd 
and in Kanuresc characters, sometiroes differ from caeh other*. 
The cases in which reproductions of the original records have 
been given, are very limited m number* And, unforhinatoly, 
the instances in which the reproductions are of a reliable 
and utilisable nature, as purely mechanical pmsentmonU 
prepopwl without any touching up by hand of the materiahi 
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whicli ore ihe hoses of tb,eTEt or of proofs from tboso imtonnisi 
ute still fewer. 

In th& prosont volujno^ which deals with 1038 recotda* we 
haTc only' thirteen reproductioua. 

Amongst tboec, wo may class us icliublo focsimiles, 
prepared from satisfactory iuk-imprcsaiotia, little if at ail 
touched up by hand in any stage of the process^ anil giving 
good results os far us the originaU ure ctipuble of yielding 
such, the Kadamba inscription at Eavadi (Sb* o23)^ the 
record on the rirgni or monumental tablet of a local hero 
at Himura|[i (Sb. 531), und the extracts from the Kuppatiir, 
Gdvardhanagiri, and Huiucha iuacriptiojis (Sb. 203; Sa. 55 j 
Nr. 35). 

And commendation may be bestowed, though not to quite 
the same extent, on the reproductions of the record on tho 
rlrgal at Mqinaii and the Eunuu inscription (Sb. 19, 85). 

The same, however, cannot esoetly be said of the repro¬ 
ductions of the Eudambu copper-plate charter from Hire- 
kahuna (Sb» 33) and the BhTraaakattc-llatha spurious 
])ktos (Tl. 157). For o foithful reproduction of the lutst- 
mentioned record, we have still to turn to Colonel Dixon^s 
photogTJiph, No. 10 in his oollechon publiehcd in 1865, 
reproduced ns No. 30 in my Fdli, Samtkpit awd Old- 
Canaresc Iwn'rijdiQns issued m 1878, 

The neproductiona of two other tityalu at lllavuli (Sb. 1, U) 
muj, to a certain extent, represent fiufficiciitly well the 
sculptures on the stones. But tho tmotments of the 
inscriptions on them are useless for any criticid purposes. 
The reproduction of tho Barduva|li ^rgai (So, 45) fails to 
ttmder legible any part at all of tho inscription on it. 

And the nature of the reproduction of the ehortor 
con tain cd on the Borah plates (Sb. 671) is such os to fuir])^ 
give that record the crude appoamnea of a rather badly done 
spnrious document. Fortunately, however, wc can form 
a hotter opinion of it from Colonol BLson^s photograph 
No. 5, reproduced in my PSOCI, No. 16, 

The time has long gone by for the publication of repro¬ 
ductions of epigraphic records such as those mentioned in at 
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any rate the List four paiugruplia. They are of no nee for 
critical work. 

For finch Trork, the best materialf!, of course^ when the 
origioals themselrc^ are not aceesaible, are carefully made 
ink-impreasions and mked or uniukod etftainpages, fha latter 
of which, if properly beaten m, will bIiow the letters in 
reverae on the back. And, in fact, in many casiCA ^eh 
matcruiU are better than oven the originals^ 

But we tun hardly expect such materials for study oa 
those to be obtained and distributed to an^'ono who mav ask 
for them. And we natumlly look more to materials which 
can bo multiplied to any desirable extent, in the shape of 
thoroughly reliable reduced facsimiles, pre]jarc<l mechanically 
from impressions and cstumpugeR by coliot\'pc or photo¬ 
lithographic processes, without any touching up by hnnd at 
any stage of the proceedings. Without one or the other of 
such buses for work, we are helpless; except in so far as we 
ma 3 'li«ppcD to arrive bj'chance at any sound results through 
the process, gencra% unsatisfactory and alwu 3 -s to be avoided 
if possible, of conjectural speculation. 

The enlightened and liberal Government of Mysore have 
done much to make us acquainted with the ancient records 
of their province. Is it too much to hope that they will 
crown their work, by giving us eventually a final volume 
which shall be devoted to actual facsimile reproductions of 
all the more iniporhmt records anterior to, ^y, A.n, lOOO 
with ft selection from the later ones ? That such facsimiles 
can be prepred in My-sore, k idiewm by the instances which 
I have quoted from the volume which nuw chiefly is mafar 
notice, and by a conspicuoua instance in an earlier volame ■ 
namelv, the reproduction of the Tiqgund Kadambu inscription 
(voL 7, Sk. 176), which compares favourably with even the 
reproduction of the same record recently given from other 
materials in El, 8, 32, 

* * • * - 


We are looking forward with considemble interest to the 
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uppcurunce of tke rtoaiiimg throe Toluiiiee of the Epigmphiii 
'<?aTiwticu» which ore to contain tho records of the Bangalore, 
Ktilor, and Tuinkur districts. Iti theia, if onYTThere, there 
should he found information which may help to settle some 
of the questions regurding the Dungas of GbngUY^adi in 
respect of whicli ^[^, Rico ond I hflvo been at- issue. Mean¬ 
while, the foUowing' observation toay be made* 

On the authoritj' of tho spurious records,— which he, of 
course, maintains to be genuine,— ifr. Rice would place the 
<,Taiigu prince Sripunisha-Muttarusa in the period, a.d. 737- 
77<i. On the other hand, working with the undcniahly 
genuine records, I have, on palaoogmphic itnd historical 
grounds, placed him in the period a.d. 7(>i>-tf05, uith an 
intimation of opinion that he may be placral CY-eu fen years 
biter (ET, y, 59, 64). And T have been Inclined (ibid^, t>D) 
to hnd in him the Gangs prince who was for a second 
lime dethroned and taken into cnptiYity by the Rashtrukum 
king Gil\dnda III., for whom we have dates in a.d. 794 
and 813. 

The son of Odviiuhi III. was Amughavarsha 1., w'ho' 
reigned from a,d* 814 or 815 to about aJj. S77-7&. And 
of the time of tbia king we have in the present volume the 
Rum si inscription (Sb+ 85), dated a.d. 869—70, which 
mentions, us tlie seller of the land the aasigninent of which 
is registered bi* that record, a certain Dcviiti, r\f. Revadityu, 
«Mi of SiripuTUsha, Sripurusha. 

It would be rash, to assume olRhand that this SrTpunisha 
is the Gauga prince of that name- But the appellation is 
extremely mte, if not uctnaUy unique; And there is nothing 
impossible in the supposition that Sripurusha-Muttarosa, 
liYung in captivity in the r^shtnikuta territory, there begot 
a non who was alii'e in a,d. 3GS^-70, In illu&tmtiou,— in 
fact, in exaggerated iUustriition,— of this possibility, let me 
quote a cuse which haa come to mV knowledge after writing 
the above remarks. It is that of Signor Manud Garcia, the 
famous teacher of operatic singers, now iu bis hundredth 
year; and I am indebted for it to the Strand 
March,!. 1905, He was bom in Madrid in the year 1805, 
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when George III. was on the tlirone of England ** (p. 257fr}_ 
His “^father, the dder Manud Ghircia, woa born nt Sevilb 
in 1776, a. handled and thirtj'' yeans ago” (p, 259^)^ And 
hia singing master, Giovanni Anaani, was bom some 
hundred and fifty yoora ago, w hen Bach was still alive and 
Handel but a short time dead” (p, 257n)» 
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KASm-l'XEUSEAW, 

FOETj TRAVELLER, AND P ROP AO A S IJ 1S T, 

Bv EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., >r.E.A.S,, F,R.A. 

"pl^TilRY Persian euholur must, I suppose, have meditated 
al some time or utlier on the ejctraordiimrj' disproportion 
between the vast number ol Persian poqta whose namea are 
familiar to him^ and whose lives are eiisbriiied in the 
Biographies of ^Awii, Daw'btsbah, Tii^iyin^d-Din Kasbi\ 
Lutf *Ali Beg, and other tadhkit'a-'wnte^r^ and tho amull 
number whose worlts are read, even in tho East, save by the 
very curioua or diligent student. So far as the Weet is 
concerned, it may be said, I think, that of only four, 
Firdawsi, Sa'di, 'Umnr Khaj^-im, and. Haddhi does any 
clear and defmitc idea esist amongst educated Europeans 
not speciiJly interested in Oriental literature. Of these four, 
thanks primarily to Edward FiijiGeraldj ‘Unmr Ehaj’yhnL 
is certainly tho most popular in tho West, espeeinlly in 
Europe and America : though 'Awii, writing exactly 
a century ufter bis death, totally ignores him, ond Duwlat-^ 
shih only mentiDns him ineidentally in tho course of another 
biography; while even his personal friend and admirer^ 
Ni^irairi-^Arildi of Samarqand, places him iu hie Chahdr 
Maqdia not in the section which he devotea to poets, but in 
that which deals wdth astronoiners. H4lidh, noocssiblo lio 
non-Orientaliats in England in at least three good metrical 
translations, those of Hermann Bickiicll, Mias Gertrude Bell, 
and Jfr. Walter Leaf, and in Germany in the complck* 
versified translation of Rosenstwcig-Schwaimau, certainly 
comes next in point of popularity. Sa'di, whose Ouii^Mn 
wus probably the first Persian classic edited and translated 
in Europe (since a fine edition with Latin rendering w'eia 
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publiisliod in ITolljind in tLe seventeenth centur}'), probably 
TOmes next, though of hh poelry Uttlo beyond the Sus(qh 
is rend by the ordinaiy Peraiun student outside the confines 
of I ensiu, where his hime rests mther on bia lyricsl v'erso, 
Firdawsi, in spite of liis inimenso reputation, ia in renlitv 
little knoviTi to the nverago Knropcaii rann of letters, save 
through ojie or two cpisodett of libt l^ook of JtTwyit—^netubly 
thut of Kuataitt and Siihrab-—which buve afforded niatciial 
for distinguished tVestem poets. To these four poeta 
wo might perhaps udd JAmi, whose SuMniAn and Abeul 
FitzGerald attempted, but fniled, to render popuhirj and 
XidhAmi of Ganja, whose name at least is tolerably familiar 
but of whose “ Five Treasures ” or “ Quintet only one, tbo 
Momliir-ndma^ has, T think, been translated into English, 
and that in a fonn which con Inirdly bo described as 
uttractivc to the geiiend reader. 

Tliero are, however, other Persian pex^ts who rank for 
higher in the estiiuation of their eanntryinen than *Uinar 
Khayyam, yet whose ver\- names arc hnrrlly known in 
Euroj>e, save to such as make a specinl study of Peraian, 
almost, nil of whom must be fatuiliur with the two following 
pieces of doggerel eriticism i— 

4:;^ ^ 

3 ^ j 

" Thfi Sp^iere Pot'tic Afljf ihret 

{J//i> w o iiogmt on urhkh nli agtre), 

Finhimi Jirnty SaUtU ami Ammrit 
Though A^otad ^ No Pt^opfu'l nfJer un 


And again : 

“ SUal the Dhrdii 0/ mah)r 0/ Fanjuh, ertH if ,jou find a 
thi Ka^ha,'* 


Here, then, are two poets, Anwari und J^bir, whose 
cminenl merits are proverbial amongst their coim'trymcn, 
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yet whose works are not much more familiar in the East 
than arc their names in the West. Xaturully one wishes to 
know why this is the case, and whether, given another 
FitzGerald, these poets might, like ‘Umar Khuj'j-am (whom 
neither of them would, in all probobility, have reckoned as 
a fellow-artist at all), become household names throughout 
Europe and America. Curiosity on this point has led me so 
far as to read through the greater part of Anwari’s poems,, 
and the whole of those of Uhahir of Furv'ab; and I am 
bound to admit that, especially in the case of the latter, the 
time spent in so doing might have been both more pleasantly 
and more proHtably employed. Both are musters of their 
cruft, but their craft is not what we understand by poctrj’. 

Poetrj*, as understood in Westeni .^Vsia, is to a large 
extent a question of forms rather than of ideas. The 
common definition lays down three qualifications which it 
mmt possess, viz., metre, rhyme, and intention on the part 
of the composer to produce verse. The lust clause of this 
definition must be regarded us inspired by theological 
influences; for prose may be simple, metrical, or rhjTiied, 
and rhymed prose (of which, to a large extent, the Qur’4ii 
consists) may easily fall, here and there, into metro, us in 
verses 78-7J) of the second guru of the Qur’an :— 



which falls into the metre called ar~Ramal al-musaddoHU* 
nMhdhi{t\ or the “ apocopated hexameter Ilamal.’* Now the 
Prophet’s enemies were wont to describe him as a “ mad 
poet,” and in refutation of this assertion wus revealed 
verse 69 of ttura xxxvi:—“ And We have not taught him 
(i.e. the Prophet) poetry, neither is it necessar)* for him :* 
this is naught else than a Reminder, and a perspicuous 
Qur’an ” (or Lection). Therefore since, on Divine authority, 
the Qur’4n is not poetr}*, the definition of poetry must be so 
framed os to exclude the Qur’an or any part thereof; hence 
the addition, at first sight strange enough, of the final clause 
concerning * intention.’ 
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But rbn Khaldun, that greatest philoHophical historian 
of Islim (bom in Tunis, a.d. 1332, died in Cairo, March, 
A.D. 1406), goes much further than this in his definition 
of Anibic poetry (for he expressly says that he does not 
enter into the question as to whether there exists in other 
languages anything which can properly be called poetry, or 
not). Having criticised the current definition of poetry, 
and declared a new one to be necessary, he says ^: ** Poetry 
is eloquent discourse based on metaphor and description, 
articulated into portions agreeing in metre and rime, each 
portion being independent, in respect to its object and 
purpose, of what precedes and follows it, and being cast in 
the moulds of the Arabs.” On this lust point he is very 
decisive: poetry, according to his new, cun only be produced 
by one who has committed to memoiy an enormous quantity 
of classical .Vrabiun verses, until the * moulds * or * models * 
{amlib, pi. of mlitb) which underhe them become firmly 
fixed in his mind, and ho is able to cast his thoughts in 
these moulds. Nor does ho shrink from the obvious 
deduction from these premises, namely, that originality, 
especially as regards form, is a defect. ” Such discourse os 
is versified,” he soys, “but not according to these models, 
is not poetr)'; and in view of this many of our masters in 
this branch of letters whom we have met consider that the 
verse of abMutanubbi and al-JIu*arri is not poetry in any 
sense of the word Yet those two, who flourished 

respectively in the tenth and eleventh centuries of our era, 
are unquestionably lunongst the greatest, if not the greatest 
of the post-classical Arabic poets. To this day al-3Iutanabbi 
remains the most popular poet in literary circles in Kgypt 
and Western .tVsia, while von Kremcr, perhaps the greatest 
European authority on the Arabian civilisation in all its 
aspects, regards al-Ma‘arri os one of the greatest and most 
original literuiy geniuses whom the world ^ produced. 

As regards Persian poetry the matter is not so clearly 
stated by any authority whom I have consulted, but that 


* Bevnrat (rocaliiod) oditioQ of a.o. 1900, p. 573, 
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this idea of conformity to fixed standards is present is shown, 
not only by actual observation, but by the existence of 
such works as Sharafu*d-Dm Rdmi’s Aumt'i-^lTthshdg, or 
“ Lovers* Companion,** * wherein the comparisons permitted 
to the writer of amatory verse are enumerated and classified 
with the utmost detail, and ho is informed, for example, 
that he may compare the curving eyebrows of his mistress 
(1) to the crescent moon, (2) to a bow, (3) to the rainbow, 
(4) to a vaulted arch, (5) to the mihrdh or niche in a mosque, 
(6) to the letter nitn (^), (7) to a polo-stick, (8) to the 
tughrdy or royal monogram, imprinted on imperial rescripts 
and/rtr///dwi», and so forth- All this apparatus of simile and 
metaphor was taken over bodily by the Turks, who have 
never shown much originality in literary matters, but who, 
alone amongst Muhunmmduu nations, broke away some half- 
century ago from the old tradition, and, turning their backs 
on Persia, became the devoted disciples of the French. Yet 
these same similes, hackneyed os they now are, were once 
fresh and original. Many of them I have met with for the 
first time in the verses of 3fu*izxi, the Poet-Jjaureate of 
t^jar (died a.d. 1147), and it is for this reason, probably, 
that *Awfi (vol. ii, p. 69 of my edition) remarks that “ with 
him the child of Rhetoric reached maturity.*’ In judging 
the work of these early poets we must bear in mind, if we 
are tempted to consider that they were overrated by their 
contemporaries, that though to us, who read our Sa'di and 
our Hafidh before ever we glanced at their verses, they 
may seem devoid of novelty, “ the merit,** as the Arabs say, 
"belongs to the pioneer** -- J-lDb, and that what 
appears stale enough now was once fresh and striking. 
Often, however, the later and more celebrated poet gets the 
credit. We are all familiar with ‘Umar Ehayy&m’s linos:— 

“ I q/len ^nder ichat ihe vmtnen buy 
One hat/ to predoue at the ttuff they tell **; 


' Tnuulated hj M. Cl. Hoart, Psri*, 1876. 
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but few, even omongsit Persian scholars, are uw'are that 
a centurj' earlier Kis&’i hud expressed nearly the same idea 
in the foUoa'ing verse:— 

jf ^yL 

^ /Jir 

“ ^ heacen~sent gift ami bleasmg i« //<r iwr, 

//« flrrwcr iniajiirtih tupirationn high. 

0 flotcer-girl^ irhy the rose/or si/rer «e//, 

/hr ir/#ff/ wierr preeioue with its price at$t'gt bug / " 

Wo must not, however, at present pursue further the^e 
general considerations on the Art of Poetry as cultivated 
in the Nearer East, but must, before proceeding to spe^ak 
of Nisir-i-Khusruw, make u few observations on the qattUhi, 
which is that form of verse which he, like Anwari and 
Dhuhir of Fary4b, cultivated almost exclusively. I do 
not propose to discuss here the classical qoMitla of the 
Arabs, w'hich was closely imitated by some of the earlier 
Persian poets, notably Minuchihri, but the qanida in the 
forms which it quickly assumed in the hands of the Persians. 
It is alw'ays, as its name implies, a poem with a purpose; 
and according us its purpose is to praise an actual or 
prospective patron, to revile an enemy or rival, or one who, 
having been praised, did not respond with a liberality 
proportionate to the poet’s expectations, or to enunciate the 
ethical, theological, or philosophical views of the writer it 
is further classified as puneg}Tic {madh), satire {hajic), 
doxologv' devotional (jnuncgdt), admonition (tMsihat), 

philosophical {hikamiyga), and so forth; while its pane^’rit- 
forms are further subdivided, according to the nature of 
the taMb, or introductorv* portion, into ‘vernal’ (when 
they open with a description of the beauties of Spring), 
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autumniil * (when they describe the Autumn season), and 
so forth. We have also the autobiographical qaskfa^ or 
taryuma-i^hdJt under which must be classed the various 
habtiyydt, or poems written in prison by poets who had 
been tmfortunate enough to incur the wrath of their patrons 
(an event of pretty frequent occurrence), or, still worse, of 
those who had smarted under the shafts of their satire. 

Here I must call attention to one rather curious fact, 
namely, that it is extremely rare for a Persian poet to excel 
in more than one form of verse. Thus, the three poets 
whom wo Imve just mentioned, ^Vnwan, Dhahir of F4rj*ab, 
and Nasir>i*Khusruw were par txcelUacr qastdu-writers, and 
the few ghasalt or odes produced by the first and second 
(for the lu8t>nanied poet seems entirely to have avoided the 
ode) are of verj' mediocre quality. Firduwsi and Nidhdmi, 
again, are essentially mathnatri poets, though the former, 
choosing the pure epic as bis special province, is the more 
entirely objective in his treatment of his material. Many 
others besides ‘Umar Khayyam wrote nothing but quatrains; 
while the reputation of H4fidh rests exclusively on his 
odes, though his Ditewi contains also a few quatrains, gafidag, 
and iHathnatcig. Of the great Persian poets Jami alone, 
perhaps, can be said to have really excelled in more than 
one rariety of verse, his allegorical tnaihnairh being as 
conspicuous for beauty as his IjTical poetry. 

To retuni to the yfw^/i-writers. For practical purposes 
t cse may be dividi-d into two classes, the Court-poets, who 
were alternately ^negvTists and satirists, and the Thought- 
pocts, who were either religious enthusiast s ethical teachers, 
or philosophers after their kind, or a combination in different 
proportions of all these things. These two great classes 
are utterly distinct, save when a disgusted and disappointed 
panegjTist renounced the {x>mps and vanities of courts, and 
retired in later life to the recluse^s cell. 

Let iis first consider briefly the Court-poets, of whom 
Anwari and Dhahir of F4r}'ab may be regarded as t^-pical. 

A careful study of their works is required to enable us to 
understand their craft (for it maybe more properly described 
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aa a croit than an art), and the light hi ^'hich they 
theiDselvea regarded it. These poets, in thoir occasional 
moments of frankness (wliich generally supcn'eticd on some 
rehuff or diaappomlmcut aoetnlned at the hands of their 
patrons) ore almost incredibly cynical os to thoir proiossiDU. 
Anwnri, it is said/ when a poor student at the liansurijyn 
College of Tds^ was first led to devote his attention to poetry 
by seeing a gorgeously uppurelled person tige, mounted on 
a fine horse, pass by the gate of hia eollpgoK Having 
enquired who this splendid creature might be, and being 
informed that he was one of the poets uttnehed tO’ Saujar^a 
Court, “ TiVliat I ” he exelalmed, am I 00 poor when 
learning ranks so high, and is he so rich when the Art of 
Poetry is so hase f By Heaven, from this day forth I will 
devote myself to Poetry, which is the least and lowest of mv 
accomplishments I Nor did hia opinion of the pooPa 
vocation improve as time went on, and ho himself look 
rank os the first qmuiii-wntsr of hk time. Thus he says 
(ed. Lucknow, a.o. IfiSO, p. 730):— 



“ 0 Anipari^ dovi Mou hi$io Khat jxteiri/ and oicet^usnesi are F 
Tht J&nmr i» the cAiVrf a»d the Ittiier tiie wwrsc/* 

And again, in another outburst of disgust at the life of 
fiiittery and insinceritj' w'hich his profession involved, he 
says (ed. Lucknow, pu 711) 



7/ w iVi io eonfonn (0 the courtier*t code. 

Again to e^rpose heart and oout to resation ; 


* TJj'wlit’ibii, pp. ot nnr ciitSoD. 
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Tq tca{f wiy fon^ut in proie or 

And brwff /ortA nrffia /(in^ks/rom ?My mmd; 

I^r tho tvbok buiineas of couriian come* fo thia — 

To take hio \£0 and yj’fs abutiJ* 

He is equally frank as to the rootiTca whicli prompt liir n to 
praise this one or satirize that one. Thus he sap (p. 629):_ 

ZU r*^' \S*^ 

* Z^ \j^ 

‘ 

1.,^ j^ i*y ^ lUi j 

Sinee tny consideration can be iacremed panefft^ric and odCj 
Whtf shoxild I wy soul in ihs fire ofi thought f 
I liars throxrn artmj ivtsnlg ymrs in ^perhaps* and*ii tmg hs*; 
God hath not granted me the life of Noah ! 

Henceforth I teiit rein in tny natural diepoeilmtt 

If I see the door of acceptance and success open b^re me / 

Atid if they touchsafe me no gtff, I tciil, after essaying praise^ 
Crush mth \cords of satire the head of such a patron I ” 

^ahir is, if possible, more outspoken; for in one of his 
poems, after deckring, like Anwori, that his poetic talent 
is his least cluiio to distinctiou, and that the ode, though 
u nobler form of venffi than the qaslda which he aflects, " is 
not II stock-in-trade from which much gain can bo hoped/* ^ 
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CoacLudes thus : — 

‘ j'j (^V j J-* t’j'-' cr 

jjl . > g ^ ■ * .. ' uT#^ 

* AiLlT ^ 

* - n* i * ^ c_pjlk:^ 1.5^^ 

“ £c ciint&uf ifiWf this muchj flfirf yiart^/jj! irQ!j(»:^i-uiii^ fhf 
nature qf jxtn^gyric, 

For I cannot describe the heartburniuge to which it jirsfl rkf T 
The Jinect Jioicer tchich it yields to nte is this. 

That I call myeel/ a *slme ’ and the cgj}rese-ir6c *free*; 

Noie I describe as a JSourt Faradisc somejinciiaua negro,, 
And note style ' nobk ' some miscrabk drunkard ! ” 


And agiiiii, addressing u patron wbn bad disappnmted his- 
expectations^ ho says i— 


* LAij=^ ^ u^W 

^ *■ I * - , 1 -. I/- 

cr-' i^W 

./~i J i h . * > ^ 


V JTfi 

V'j 


\zj t^UiT 


j^ J-? J^: y } u,-. 
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Be not muUii j/j in eoHseguenee qf my virtues^ 

I renuuu philosophically calm, silent, and yood-tempered. 

When I mount my Pegasus, intent on the production, qf verse. 
My colleagues are proud to carry my horse-cloths on their backs. 
In praise, like all the rest of them, on occasions of complaint 
or thanksgiving, 

I shine like the sun or rage like the sea. 

If I should recite to a certain person a verse or tieo of satire 
on thee. 

He Kould place in my embrace the whole expanse of earth. 
Since, then, they are ready to buy satire qf me for red gold. 

Is U right that I should not sell at the best tnarket price I ** 


And, to conclude this topic, while Anwari declares (p. 41) 
that “ begging is the poet's law,” Dhahir cxclaiins :— 





** Poetry is not batl in itself; my cotnplaint is of the vileness 
of my colleagues ! ” 


In u word, the Persian panegyrists, who constitute the 
bulk of the qasida-yrnXon, if not of the whole Parnassus of 
Persian poets, were deliberately and consciously insincere, 
and never protended to be anyihing else, taking, as it were, 
as their motto the c}'nical Arabic proverb: ” The best poetry 
is that which contains most lies.” They mannhictured their 
poetry, as carpets or jewelry are manufactured, according 
to the most populir and fashionable patterns, in order to 
sell it in the ber market at the highest price, and they 
cared no more wl o the buyer might be than does the carpet- 
maker or the jeweller. So Farrukhi aptly compares the 
laudatory poems which he composed in praise of the Amir 
Abu’l-Mudha£far of Chaghiniyan before he set out to visit 
his court to ** fabrics spun within the brain and woven in 
the heart ” * — 


' See my tniulatioo ot tbs €%mhdr pp. 59-00 ot the 
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while DhahJr says 

jj * ^ ■ ■ ■f ^ j 

" / am tiot a lattdotrner nor a mrrohant, thaf I nhontd Aart 

Graaarkjt fuli 0 / corn or pur»f^ fUed idth gold and nfcr.” 

Now all this 1*1 remoto from our goTiccption of poetty i for 
I suppose wo ahauld uU ogroo that, presupposing a cortuht 
dignity and elegance of form, uiid some conformilv to tlio 
laws of mcLre and rime, the easentijil quality' of good poetry 
is sincerity* Whether the poet reflects our own views is 
a nmor consideration; and we may equally admire the 
Anarchism of Shelley, the Cynicism of Byron, the Mysticism 
of Wordsworth, the Nationalism of Thomas ^loore, or the 
Imperialism of Kipling, becuuso all these sung a& tbev 
believed, priranrily to satisfy their own aspinitiont, and onh- 
in a secondary degree to please their audietioc* And because 
Anwari, Dhahir of FiiyAb, and the whole class of rersmii 
poets whom they represent, down to Q£’aui in our own age,, 
are utterlj' and deliberately insincere, and never preteod 
to be anything eke, it is, in my opinion, inconceivable that 
ani' translator, no matter how skilful, could ever render 
their poema {with a few such brilliant exceptions as Anwari's 
"Tears of Khurisin^') even tolerable to the Europeau 
reader, seeing that their whole beantj' lies in a teehnicul 
Bldll ond verbal artifice which it reqiurea long eludv to 
appreciate, and which it is liardly possible to reproduce in 
a tnmslatian* 

It has been my fortune (or misfortune) to edit tarn Lir-m 
Tadhlciraji or Biographies of Persian poets, one, that of ‘Awfj 
the most ancient, and another, that of Bawlutahih, the most 
popular, w‘hich have come down to our time. I have 
transcribed and collated these from end to end, read through 
in proof each portion time after time, and consulted, for 
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eritic&I puipcwcs, ii mafia of co^ato litetature; so tTiat 1 may 
claim to tuvq a fair gonoral kaowledgo of the character of 
the work produced by mofit of tlie more notable Persian 
poets j and though hero and there, in the work of many of 
them, goma of beauty may he found {for not eyen a Court- 
poet tail be always consistently insinccTc), I am bound to 
admit that there are comparatively fon-, beyond the five or 
sis. mentioned in the beginning of this paper, whose poemg, 
save in esoeptional instancefi, could be rendered popular in 
Europe, even by the most skilful translator. One of these 
few, aa I bcheve, is the poet of whom I am now about to 
si>oak. 

N&sir-i-Khusraw, the poet in question, presenfs himself 
to us under three different aspects: as a traveller, W'ho lias 
left us a inotHit valuable account of hb ostonsive journeys 
through Persia, ^Vsia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
llahm}^ ; as one of the most active and devoted dd^is^ 
propagandists or uiisfiiomiiies of the Isma^ili sect; and os 
JL pact equally retuarkablc for sinccritj', power, and eloquence- 
Ignored by must historians and hiognipherfi un account 
of his heretical doctnnes, and credited with all manner of 
magical powers and struuge ailvcuturca b}" a fearful and 
credulous posterity, a mass of legend has grown up aronnd 
him, and obscured a personality of ei^truordinary interest 
and originality, which only his own works, to wit, his Sa/at- 
itdmit, Or Ifimk of Travel, and his Diicdii of pocius and other 
|ioetical works, really revenL Already in al-Qaiiwmi^s 
Aihdnt'J ~ Btiud, or " Monmiienta of the Lands” (ed. 
Wustonfeld, pp, 338—il), composed in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, only about a hundred and fifty years after 
XfirdT’-i-Khiisraw's death, he is represented as u Kiug of 
Palkhj driven by his rebeUiouB subject* to take refuge in the 
strongly fortified town of Yumg^ [the place where, as 
repealed allusions in Ids own poems show, he uctaaliy spent 
in religious retireinent the latter days of his Hfc), and there 
surrounding himself with marvellous buildings, strange 
automata which it was dangerous to look on for fear of 
losing une’^a reason, and all manner of awful tulisuiaiis and 
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nw^cal coatrivuDC^B. Two or three ceutnrjcs later, so far 
afi con be judged, w&a produtjod tbe still more wonderful 
iweudo-autobbgmphy, wbich in tbe Emrt .^tiU parses oorrent 
the moat authentic account of Nisir-i^Ehiwmw. This 
pseudcKautobiographj\ which has been aniilyjscd and criticised 
by Schofer, Eth^^ and other eminent Persian scbolnrs^ occurs 
in at loaat three different recensions of vuryitig^ Icmgih and 
wealth of detail, one of which is prefixed to the Tabriz 
edition of the Dhi^dn, while the greater part of it is given 
in a French truusktion in 3L Sciiefer's Introdoction 
(pp. vin-x^'u) to his tdition of the Stifar-tidim. U it, 
l^dcs the wildest unocliMiiismB nnd confusion of persons, we 
tind yet more citruordinary legends, in which astrology nnd 
denionologt^pbya large part ; and the pseudo-autobiegiaphy 
does not even stop at Nisirk death, but describes how his 
funeral ob^s?quies are conducted by theyiViwl^. Some of the 
jneidcuU narrated are evidonUy garbled ncxwuute, grently 
embellishod by legends and faiiy^-tales, of events which 
really happened to other persons, 'irith whom, on account of 
sifuilurity in names, or for some otJier reuson, Nasir-i- 
Khu^w has been confused. One episode, for mtftance 
describes how he was detained by the "King of the HerctiCB"' 
in Muzundarun on account of his reputation as n philosopher 
and man of learning; how, utterly ugainat hiH will, he was 
compelled to write a Commeutery on the f^ur’an, explaining 
it in a sense favouruble to the opinions of the * Heretics 
and how this Conimcnttiiy', penetrating to other ports oj 
Perak, vm the aourcc of much further trouble to him, after 
he hail effected his escape from the unwelcome hosplulity 
«f the * Heretics' by thuumaturgical means, involidug the 
destruction of their army. I have no doubt that this legend 
is a distorted recoOection of what really happenod to the 
philosopher and astronomer Nasim'd-Din Ti'ml 
MtnaUy detained as an imwillmg guest by the * Heretics' 
or Assassins,* aud who actuaUy dedicated to their last Grand 


' Til*' lenn itnUAida i«. »u lur » t , 
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Master, Ruknu*d>Dm KhurHh4h (subsequently betrayed by 
him to the Mongols), hw celebrated Treatise on Ethics, 
tho Akhldq-i-Ndfiri ; a fact for which he apologizes in the 
hiter edition. It would even be possible, I think, with some 
trouble, to truce out the origins of most of the garbled 
narratives which, jumbled together, make up tho Pseudo- 
Autobiography. 

Though historically worthless, the Pseudo-Autobiography 
has a certain literary merit which has secured and muintuined 
its popularity, and has rendered the imugiimrj’ Nasir-i- 
Khiisraw a much more familiar figure than the real one. 
Some of its incidents are delightful, even fraught with 
a certain grim humour. Amongst others, it is narrated 
that Nisir-i-Khusruw and his brother, after escaping from 
Maztmdarun us described a^ve, came in the course of their 
further travels to Nish&pur, on arriving at which city they 
sent a young disciple who uccompuuicd them to buy 
provisions in the market, while they went to a cobbler’s 
shop to get their shoes repaired. While they were waiting 
there, a loud clamour and outcry arose from a neighbouring 
quarter, and the cobbler, still holding his awl in his hand, 
run off to sec what was the cause of the disturbance. After 
a while he returued, currv'iug on the point of liis awl a piece 
of flesh. “ MTtat,” enquired Nasir-i-Khusraw, who was 
still patiently waiting for his shoes, “ was tho cause of the 
disturbance, un<l what is that piece of flesh i* ” “ Well,” 

replied the cobbler, “ it appears that one of the disciples of 
that arch-heretic Xasir-i-Khusraw appeared in this city, and 
fell into discussion on matters of religion wuth certain of our 
doctors. When they braught against him verses of the 
(iur’in, traditions of tho Pniphet, and sayings of godly 
divines, he opposed them with the infldel opinions and 
blasphemous poems of his master, until, perceiving his 
obetinacy to be incurable, the people tore him limb from 
limb, and I too, for the sake of earning merit, tore from his 

of ihff IWssMa*, in .North nad .\orth-E«t P«™*, next bnt one niter Nhfir-t. 
Khunmw.^o ooanMt the older Iimn'lUi. to whom >hfir-i-Khaiinw belongwl, 
with the MmUkid* properir m enlkd, in, therefore, an nnnchronian. 
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body tbi-s piece of fle^h ^'rhicli you see on my uwL** Then 
NuEir-i-IQiuHmnr rose up und fioid, Give me ray shoes jis 
they are, fur it is not good to !tiirry% even for un honr^ in u 
city whore even the juime of ^UBir-i-KhtisrKNV is ineiitioaed J 

Now the coUeefced pcfoms of NaNir-i-KhiMraw ore renuirkoble 
not only for their sinceritr but for their devoutuess, though 
their devoutuess b that of n heretical linmi'ili, not of nn 
orthodox Sunni ^fuhuimnudan. Yet those pucius me little 
read, and nine out of ten more or less well-read Persiana* 
if asked to repent some of his verses, will cite one or other 
of threo scraps of poetry, oil more or less blasphemous, in 
that they fiCoff at the l^surrectioii of the Body in the 
coarsest fiuihiou* and reproach the Creator with having 
exposed man to temptations without giving him the power 
to resist them, and having created u Devil witlieut unv 
suHicient reason. These three poenta ure absent from the 
only edition of Nasir^i-Khuainwb poetical works whieli 
I possess, and, though I have found them in one of the 
British Museum munuacripts, their aulhentieity mual, I think, 
be regurdwl us doubtful. At any rote, if gonninc, we must 
suppose that they were compored before the poet^fi conversion^ 
that is, during tlio first for^^ years of ins life, while all the 
poems contuiued in the lithogiuphed edition of the Diwaii 
appear to have lieen ivritteii after lui return from Egypt, 
that isj after his fiftieth year. 

So much for the legendary N^sir-i-Ehusniw: now far the 
real one. The first uathentic mention I find of him by uny 
Persian historinn of repute occurs in the Jdmi*u't-Taicdtik/t 
of Eashidu'tl-Din FuiBu^llih (British Museniu ifg. Add. 
7638, ff* 386» and 390*), composed about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 

**Nasir-i-Ehujirew,” aaya this great historian of the 
Mongols, "attracted by the fame of til-Mustonsir, came 
from Khurto4u to Eg^-pt, where he abode seven years, 
performing the Pilgrhmige and returning to Egjyjt each 
year. Eventually, after pcrfornimg his [final] pilgTiimige, 
he came to BiLSra, and so returned to Ehuriuan, where he 
carried on a Propagandii for the ^Alawi (or Patiiuidj Caliphs 
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of EgTi^t in Bulkli. Hk etn^HLiets uttomptcd to destroy kiiu, 
und he becume u fugitive in the kighbnds of Simiugau^ 
wheinj ho remained for twenty years, content to subsist on 
water and herbs.” And immediately aften^Tirdis the bistemn 
procsoeds to ajteok of the notorious Hainan-i-Subbahj. iivho also 
visitwi the Aiiti-Culipb iil-Muatuusir in CuLpo at a Homewhitl 
later date. 

In another passage in the same work, Hasan-i-.^bMh, 
according to a Htatemciit with wJiieh lie liuuscLf is credited^ 
Was convertwl from the "Scot of the TweliT/' or onliiLury 
Shi'itc doctrine, to the *SSect of the Seven,” or ^ Esoteric 
doctrine of the Ismu'ilis, througli the influence of an lama'ili 
propagandist named Amir Darrab, ” and before him,'* adds 
the historian, Nasir^i-Kliusniiiv, Mho Proof' (HaJ/tit) of 
Kbux^an.''' 

At this jKsint I must allude briefly to a theory inaintaineil 
by several very eminent Orientalists, notably by my most 
loomed predecessor, the kite Professor Rieu, that there were 
two NAsir-i-Khasmws, having the same name und the aaine 
hififfa or cognomen, Abu Mu‘iu, and whose fathers were ulao 
horaonjiTiiouB; of whom one was the poet, philcksopher, und 
nwgiciun, and the other the tniveller. This view, quite 
diapro%'cd, as I think, by Schefor and Ethc, was maintained 
by Portsch and Fagnian, but is most forcibly and clearly 
enunciubed by Proftietsor Riou in tho following 'words:—^ 

** A few facts," ssuys this great scholar,’' will ahow that 
wc have to di> with two distinct persons^ Hakim ififiir, as 
the poet is gciieniUy culled, was bom in Isfahan, traced his 
pedigree to the great lumm *Ali bn ur-Kida, and aiTUi 

known Os u poet before the eorapositiou of the present work 
[i.e* the BoqK' 0 / Tratri or ; his poem, the 

^ uam^t date<l a. 11 . -120 1020; see 

Pert«;h, Qotfia Qiiitioffn£, p. 13; the date A.lt. 313 = a.ii. 
054^5, assigned to the same work in tlic Itcyden copy, 
Caiahfftuf^ voh ii, p, 103, is probably erroneous). Our author, 
on the contrary, designates himself by two which 


^ Calaihyiif r|«F MSS^ iH BrUiafi pp, 3'9-^St, 
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p«tnl to QubMiy&n^ u town nciiT Bulkh, jmd to Mcrv, m 
the pluccs of hiii birth and of his usual TCKideaoej luid lays 
no cluim cither to noble cxtniotion or to any fume but ibiij'. 
■of u j»killed ucijountiiiit* flakim Nafiir was bom^ uccordioi^ 
to the J{fibibu*s-si(/iir (Bomboy ed., vol. ii^ jhz* 4, p. GT)^ in 
A.iu tJfjS (= A.D. 969), or, us stated in the £Ml>isian (voL ii, 
p. 419), ill ^59 (“ A ill, 970), while our author appears, 
from hw own statement, to Imvo been forty yeurrs old in 

A.H. 4:17 f= A.ii. i04ii-G).^^ 

Other dilhculties have been raised us to the hleutthcution 
of the poet iiiid tniveUet, but nearly oil of them arise 
from the iiuiccnTacies of late UTJterfl, and arc speodily 
resolved by on attentive jieruuul of the Sa/»r-ftdttut and 
the i>hrJij side by side. Thus the traveller, as well os 
the poet, seems to have been entitled J/aMm (‘ tho sage’), 
for the voice from tho unseen which reproaches him in 
his drcaiii for Ids hitherto heedless and ungodly life 
(Saffir-nuiita, p. 3) say a to him., when he defends hla in¬ 
dulgence in Tviiic, Insensibility and intoxication uno not 
refreshmeut; one cunuot coll hiTn ' the sage' (^aXiiu) 
who eccoiirages men to lose their senses.” Bawhitsh&h,’' 
who is notoriouiJy inaccurate, is responsible for the 
statement that the poet ^“[uj a native of Istfiihin; (one 
<}f Professor Rien’s points of differentiation), but this 
statement is conclusively diepmved by tho poet^s own 
words ed. Tabrist, .4,ii+ 1280, p. 241) 

‘ -- U 

AiifniJtffft I <iMt uriQmulf^f a mtike o/' o/ffr 

/tpiritual kadt'rftAip, nuih&rUpj ttud itupremact/, 

Lorr /or the Famity find Houer of the Fi'ophet hare made we 
a tticelUr in Yamgdit and Jrazfuidardn.** 


, —j tl 
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And kstly, aa regarda the dat-e of the |foeVa births we 
have, against the osi^rlioiiA of lute worbs like the 

and the limtitatie JhiMitfditt the poet's own explicit 
atiitcmcnt (to which Ur. Ethe, I think, hrst directed attention) 
that he was bom in a»h» — a.i>* iO03^ {Dinaut p- HO)- 



whjJe, four lines lower down, be suys that he waa 4^ years 
of age (given in u round number 40 in the Jiaolr af 
TrarfO when hb conversion took place, or, m he puts it, 
“ when hb ren»oiiuble sonl begun to seek after wisdom " ;■—^ 



The ugreemeut, in abort, between the data derived from 
the Ditcdn and thsse given in the BoqI: of Trar^t is absolute; 
only the various wrong dates occurring in some nuinu^ripts 
of the liamKhmid^l^mmitt which Dr. Ethe has moat turofully 
cxomiinxi, critieised, tind expLiiued, raise any further 
difficidty, mid the identity of NAsir-bKhttsniw the poet, 
Nawir-i-Kinisraw the Isum^ili nibsionatyv nod Nttsir-i* 
Khuaruw* the traveller may be regarded us established nith os 
much Certainty us any fact iu Pcralun hbtory of that period. 
Briefly, hb life muy be ^soid to full quite clearly into 
three periodis. Of the firstt the jjeriod of forty years which 
preceded hLs travels, we know little, save that, aa ulncudy 
mentioned, he was bom in a.u. (= a.u. 1003—1) at 
Quhodiy&n by the Oxu;s, and that in A.n, 407 (“A*o, 1045),. 
being then in the serviue of the recently established ydjuq 
government as a secretary and unditor of some oonriderublo 
repute, und aged about 42 or 43 years, he was moved by 

^ Eriiit'ntiy bore ns tti' equiT^jEnt (ti( tlm Artbic ^ 

»,<■* + kj^'cal/ 
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u aomcirhut startling and Wvid drcnra to rmgn his poet^ and 
set off m tlie aeven years’ wandedngB which he describes 
in his Book of Trawt, The chief restilt of this joumcv 
was hh conversion to the lamah'Li doctrine nt CairD, whetn 
aUMustansir, the spiritual and temporal I'ontilf ol the 
‘ Esoteries/ or Sect of the Seven/’ waa then ruling with 
a justice, mildness, and benevolence which filled our poet 
nntb such admiration and devotion ns never left him during 
the remainder of his long life (in two of hig poems, 
pp. 166, 171^ he alludes to hia age ns being 62 at the time of 
'WTifing), und served to inspire much of the finest of his vense. 

The second period of the poet's life, that of his travels, 
lastcvi seven years, viK., from December 19, a.d. 1045, until 
October 23, A.u. 1052 (6 Jumada II, A.ir. 437, until 
26 Jnindda IT, a*ii^ 444)* The greater part of this time wus 
spent in Eg}'‘pt, but masmuch as his joumev thither and 
his return thence were both leisurely and circuitous, the 
above-mentioned assertion in the Jdmi'tff-ToKdt^ikh, that 
he actually spent iwveu years in that country, and performed 
the pilgrimage to Moocaj. fheneo every year, is incorrect. Aa 
a matter of fact, in his So/af-ndma ho only describes five 
pilgrimages, the first on his way to Egypt from Syria in tbo 
Spring of A.n, 1047* and the fifth on hia homeward journey 
■in A*n* 1052. He therefore remained in Hgj'pt only for the 
inside of this period of four yeora. 

Time does not permit me to describe this jouraev of 
our poet, and it is unnecessary to do so, since the lute 
M. ^hefer’s French translation of the Book of Traref ia 
rea4lily aeceasible to all. He was an inteliigent and observant 
traveller, and the value of his Travels, not merely from the 
geographical point of view* but also as throwing light on 
many interesting persona and cuatoms of that time, has long 
been recognised. At Ma'arrutu’n* Nu'man, in Syria, for 
example* he risited the great poefc-pesaiiuiat-philggiopjipj* of 
the Arabs, Abu’T'Alfi ul-iMa'atri, of whom he has left ua 
a well-conaidered eulogy. At Tabriz, aguin, .somewhat 
earlier in his joumevir he made the acquointonoc of the 
Persian poet Qatr&n, of whose knowledge of the older 
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Persian litcrutiire ho apparently tliougHt somewhat meanly. 
At Samn^u ho attended one of the lectures on 5Iuthomatica 
and Natural Scjonee of a certain Ustad *AH Nosi'i, who 
arouHcd his contempt by the mmtncr in which he strove to 
musk the exiguity of his attaininents by repeated references 
to the fact that he hud once hoen a pupil of the gi^t 
Avicenna^ And Wtly wo owe to him one of the most 
syinpathetic and appreciative notices of the just and tolerant 
rule of the FitiToidrt in Egypt which has been preaeiwtKl to 
us, fie was cspccndly impressed by the tlisciplme of the 
anny^ some strong, which comprised troops from all 

purls of Xortli ^LTrica, Bedouins from tlic Turks* 

PerHiiins, a slavc-rcg^mcnt, and a meroennrj' Foreign Legion^ 
The wealth uf the Au3ur« filled him udth astuiiishinent* still 
more the high dcgioo of piiblio seeurity, which* he says, was 
such tlait the merchants mid tradesmen did not deem it 
neecssan- to lock up their shops and warehouses. “ All feel 
secure in the justice of the King," he saya (p. o8 of the 
text)* “neither have they any fear of myrmidons or spies* 
by TOiison of their confidence that he tiiII oppress no ono 
and covet no oiie*s wealth "; uiid from on anecdote which 
follows this observation. It uppears that Christians had equal 
confideuqc with Hufllims in the jastice of the Ffitimid 
Government. 

^ It was* of course* during his stay in Egvpt that Naair-i- 
Khuftraw vnis initLited into the esoteric ‘doetrincs of the 
Israa'diB (so grapkicuLly described by de Sacy m the 
Introduction to his JEjfjwiwe d« h and so 

well illustrated by Stanialus Guyard in his Fn^ififnts r^lat^A 
d h Ihcfrmc littmifU), and that he was commissioned* 
under the title of ** the Proof of Ehui^jfan ” 

Kfiiinhdn)^ to carry on their propaganda in Persia. It is 
by this title, that he cominoiily ref era to himai>if in 

his poems, but it is not a mere or nom ffaerre^ 

since it denotes a real and definite rank, comparable to that 
of u bishop, in the Isma^ili hierarchy* 

N&sLr-i-Khusraw^s works were numeroas* us he 
says in his Dlifun :— 
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It* y *—0“^ ^ 

' r^ !r» ^ / 

‘ ir'/i cJjf- 




* V t>^ Xt^ 


** J4/ imwrf ir^YA mediMtottit w oj(rf/#^ttiV/)f/ 

Which pfidcih t h/i^tit and hhtiofn ef knmrkd^e nmt ehmtifi/^ 
Wanid'U Umi nw cnmpki^ and tthak f m 

f>etefinfr the friV^ 

At nip menre and nof mp sefmtnp^ tcith hcett and ffkmytinp 
epe». 

Thigjiech/e /ratfte I'epai-d noi; ret/temher rather that / 

Am the author of \corbi a-hkh oxdmmher m\d outehine ihr 
niara m the 


Oi tlieHc worlw, bihsidQfl fho Safur-ndma und tliB Diicdn, thfr 
lUmhmid^i - ndma^ or Book of Bight,huR been edited 
in the origtiuij Porshm und translated into Gemuin by 
Dr* EtLe 187 W- 1 S 80 , vol. jtxxiii, pp. d 4 ii-€ 65 j 

and vol soudv, pp* 42^m and 617 - 642 X vrMle the Sa^ddat- 
Mtima, or ■' Book of i-elieity/^ has been edited with a French 
tronsiation by M. Fagnan {Z.UJl. G*, vol xisiii, pp. 643 - 374 )^ 
and the ZddxiU-Mmdfirin, or "Pilgrims' Proiiuion," exists in 
manuiM;ript in the Bibliotheque rCutionale. These five books 
ao far ua I know, are all of oiu- poet a works which have 
survived to our days. To the iHicda 1 have devoted the 
most careful attention, ha^-ing rt-ad it uttontively frmn cover 
to cover; und I append to thb article vera^-trunabtioiis 
of a hundred couplets, selected from the first five qa^UtaM 
([.e. the first ton pag^ of theTabri^i edition), which, however 
much they may fall short of tho original, wdll, I think 
suffice to convince anyone who U at nil familiar with Persia |[ 
poetry, and cspecuilly Pon^ian qanidm, how unique is Nanir-j- 
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^uaraw in his sincerity, his directness, his boldness, hi* 
simplicity of language, his freedom from the verbal conceits 
so dear to most Persian poets, his contempt for flattery and 
time-Mrving, and his complete devotion to the Esoteric 
Doctmes which he had embraced with such fervour. These* 
doc^ncs are apparent everywhere, and are wholly and 
ty’pically Israa'ilian, especially as regards the exaltation of 
the practice of allegorical interpretation of Scripture (/a*irf/) 
which is so characteristic of the Bat ini or Esoteric sect. 
Without this, sajTi Nasir-i-Khusraw, the letter of scripture 
18 bitter as brine (p. 3 of the Tabriz edition) and misleading as 
water running under straw. Heaven, Hell, the Hesurrection, 
the Torment of the Tomb, the Rising of the Sun from the 
Wesr, and the appearance of .Vntichrist are all allegorically 
explained, and such explanation is declared to be of the very- 
^nce of true spiritual reUgion (p. 33), but the key to i*t 
been committed by God only to His chosen representative, 
the Im^ of the Prophet’s Family (pp. 12, 30, 60, 64, 124, 
1^), who is ite sole custodian (p. 4), and the only channel 
whereby acce»» can be obtained to this hidden science. 
Itevelation is necessary (p. 29), but the nobility of the Arabic 
t^g*wgc is solely due to the fact that it was the medium of 
J, ^ velation (p. 249); and men* parroUlikc reading of 

e Qur’an is useless (p. 214). Piety, without knowledgi> 
und undei^nding. avails nothing (p. 37), but Knowledge, 
as ,8 its honour, is but the handmaid of Religion 
1^0, 235), which is the fragrance of the world (p. 188). 
Ihere «ist« naught but God (p. 193), who can neither b.- 
ojaenbed as Eternal nor Temporal (p. 166), since He is above 
a ^ esenption. Phenomena are but an illusory reflection of 
im (p, 106), yet are full of signiflcance (p. 197), because 
t e Universal Intelligence is immanent in them (p. 14), 
whUe Man is the Microcosm (p. 232). Space and Time ar^ 
mnnitc and unbounded, and the Heavens i^ill not perish 
(P* is the World not etenml (pp. 12, 39, 40). 

^ The Doctrine of Free-Will is strongly enunciated by 
^^ir-i-Khusraw. Thus he says, amongst many similar 
passages (p. 56):— 

l.iUA.S. 1905. 
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** Though God crcaiet the mother^ and ih^ bnsAif and the miil\ 
The children mtui drau? for thetnsekea the 7nother^a miik.** 

And again (p. 149):— 

* fj e/^ J ^ ]p 

ji^ji tC "iiif 4 s 4*.*^ 

** Thff iotti is a book, iht/ deeds arc like the writinff: tctiie not 
on (hff soui (itfffht else hut a fair inscripiion : 

Write tchat is tcholfy good m the hookf 0 brother, for the pen 
ia r>» thine Ojch hand ! ” 

The FAtiinid Coliphe, or Anti" Caliphs of Goiio^ oro 
throughout rogurdod hh the only legitimato rulera, and Iho 
kooperu of the Garden of God, but a gate [Bdb) to the Tm^Tn 
is to bo found in ovctt country* AHiudonu to the myjrtio 
number Seven are frequent, and aliso to the charoctcrUtic 
lama^ni doctrine of the Ande. 

Lastly, wo may notice Nfisir - i - Khasraw^s profound 
contempt for courts ,(p. 6), courtiera (pp, 151, 230J, 
ponegyrista (pp. 7, 11, 80, 141, 144), elegant writon and 
literary triflers (p. 228), and writers of ghnaala and erotio 
poetry (pp. 108, 141, !45, 171). 
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Text axd Verse Translation of a Hundred Couplets 

c r • TAKEN FROM THE FIRST FIVE POEMS OF 

NAsir-i-Khusraw*s Diwan. 


jjp 

^ Ub pp ^ J-iA^ 

* PP 5 ^ c::-w-b^j ^aJI 

^ *r ^ u-lp 

‘ j *^ 1 ;^ cP 

bj pp ^ y-fi'^^A.,.. ^ 

VA-A^ ^A-J jl C 

^mmi j 1 f J t»J bj1> \ ..J 


‘ ^IJ ^1J£ 

* bU^ y j\ *^\/ij 

* pr* j' 

P c)^ P*^ 


^ W i/ V ^ Cii-ilAJo 
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A f ^ ^ —I jj 


‘cy\-3\X,^ 




liV*'* yjt»J joViB-C J ^ 

‘ Cr^ o’ t?' ^ 

* \f^) cT^ 

*jy iJ ,j—«* \—j 


(r) 

* jlr^ 

‘ c:^l^ ^j;i^ c^l<sr 

* O*’ ‘ ** ^^ 

* u. ■*» ; ; * ti ^ ^A Crfc . ^ iji^ 

‘c=-:r^ 

‘ vi^ uW: 

* «.=^j‘^ cj/ V?' cr^’wT-^ 

* !;oW^^ y--* j ^*5^ 
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‘ c:—isLL ^ Ai 

j A—i» ^ 


^Uj j r< 

]jU^j 3 

‘ c^!/crt' 

^ Wy O—* Vil-^ 

‘ 4.=-^ v/d U>!/ 

j** ^ 


« 




aJubJJ.^ y— i ^ 


«#««•« 

* l;^0 ^ cX-* (^X-< ^ aj 


(r) 

• o ‘‘ “^/ J-^ yHy^ '^® 



J-ai^X-» AlJlAi ^ ^ 

* Ir* *J^ *iX ^\ 

^XL«j t)^j ^ y ^ ^ij!y 
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(2: 

Uj U 

* Lr*JT* j ^ 

***** ^ 

4' 

' j*Uj ^ 4j (L_f L=-i>jLjy-J 

* Ir^ 

c?"^ ^-£-j tj ^ ^j—£ 


* i_f^Aii. \j^J^J'^ 

LAij^ ^L= to ^J^li*ici» 
jb A I 


^iLdUiXj 




ij4>- jJwl re 

j(^"' ■■ liPS^?" ^ 


^ CjW liT-^ to_jUj ^_^lj 

1^ ^ « l i fc 

v r ■ ^ ' *'y ^ Jijj j ^1^ _ ^ 

-? rj-^ 
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M 


U 






^ 4 ■ i y 

‘ cr^'^ J-iL^ y \f 

* iMy^ 

^ y* 3 y '^y ^ 

* cT^*^ y ^ 4-^ 

* y S^‘^ j'y“^ 

^ y —' jy^ 3 

* )yji^j3^^y^j ^ cP 

I • 

jy^ ^ ^T^y^ jki»«ij^—S» 

* Jy£^ Ij CUwI C«^J 

{£jiy^ |fc* j *‘* * *^ ju*«^ ^ 

\j^ ^<3 

^ j 4^ (JjLii j f d ^ 

* !/*>^ ^ ^ ly^y^^ ^r>'yi-1/*^ 

‘^Ui^ cr-• Ltyiri ^jyy 


‘xL : 


M 


• >*jy ***ii>ri 

* •A-^ jX-j j LaJ 



^jij 
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j j*LJ ^ 1*^ 

* ^ j c;^ cK' 

(••^ 3 1—aJ j c:-^ J 

*->i5'? ^^J•^ if- ti-*- Ji-i (J)j 

‘ !r. /"■ i Jy !h 

»J^~^i'-^-r-^' o --* " cl)?- 


* j —• ^J^ J ^L* ee 

l;u>^*^^ 5 1*^ 3 J*^ ^ 

‘ ub^ c/^'j' 

^ Vu'A>' c:^Ma^ er-* j 

‘ 3^ cT* c;^I/? 

* !;c»Wf^<* “ -*^***‘ 1 ^ *^ 3 ^ U**— 

‘ ^j1-JU-j j AiC ^ 

^ bc?^ ^ ^ 
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JkX^ 

‘ jU AjY ^ ■*■ » ^ * 

^ Jj >iy*^ S 

j ^ C 11 ^^wirfL^ 

«V—jJ^J^ « ■■»«}J| 

‘ •ir^ ujUj ‘■^" l"»^ )f 

■' * • '^Jt^ 

• « « 1» « * 

* JuzUL^^1.5^ ~-~t 

' jLj c’*}—^ J’^—' 


rr* 


‘W 


^- ^ ■■^■* j-ir~i 

‘ il;r^ c7 3 *v* 


ie 


' Text but *Utbi ^Makx of J&xj&a ms non puticalariy the 

sppoBei^ of th«!«e kta|x, and I inugiae that we hare here the Pcndui fora of 
this Baaic. 
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U-j^- 


* ljiijL*jl J^ ^ jjj ^ 

* ^Uj x,T^j ^ ^ 

^ J ^ Jj ^J-SJ yjl J 

km wiiiij |1 4^ j j^T ji 

( jl^ Ln ■< m 

* *1^1/^' i kijW j 

* W'i^' J iJ j^ lyl/ 

*jLr^ 

* j^ jy^ j-ij ^Uj 4*^ *_f 


* w^ \ji^ t^Lp-4^1^ 

l_i^ <^Liy 

clfl-A lz.- 4=®C ^ tj/ 


* Comport i tm iumfinr psfBO&e m J3«ok i n! the MtiAmtH of Jalilo'd-nj™ 
R^i (oiL ^AlbVd‘Dmwio, bUL a,h. 12S®, p. o, IL 21-2S);_ ^ 

J«T ^ ^ j J ^ 

* AliCj ljA_^ Lj j^T ^ ^ r , . 

‘^Ir^ ]/=^ aLjj^ J ^ 

' Jl Aj" J ^ J 
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^ y cJ' V * 




‘-r??*-’ cri' ^iti 3 lt/ 




‘ viwU*J ^ 

^Ji^.|L»^»J^O »3yi ^*‘»^MiC> 


‘ »- a -. C - > ^1; 

^ Ir* ^ cs-^ 

3 ^"^3 j) ctHI^ ^* “^J ''* *^j-i 




(C) 


‘ lr-> ;-^ * jJ\ J^Ll - 

* xi 4-^ jV*- 


t- 

* <J^3 ^3 *^J 3 

* *-^-**? * (•/*" 3 rl^ J' 1*^ 
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* j ^ i\j ‘ C;^ ^ J'^ j' 4!^ ^J^ ** 

^ vj^ 1**^^ <-)*^ 

‘j^ jAi 

<-r>y—il—-^ l_J y ^ j 

*^ iVnrti? j ^at 

* Jj\j/^ji ‘ ^^ ^• 

\j^ ^ yjj * jfj\ (V^ *5/^ 4— 

^V> d..»-i 1 >« V «.i,i t CUw ^ 

4^J^J ^jaaaJ ^ 

‘ oVj ^ s^. 

^\j^JcS^ ^jLm j} A^ ji^ \t 

«#««#« 

^/*cJi^ CUv#iasr ^ »J—|*J y .«iljJ 

Ir* 5 cTi*^ * ^J^ji 


‘ t.:-^b ^ ^ oW (V^ ^ 

* 1,-* iL^ ...U>* JiLi ^ jl^ t ^ ^ 
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No, 1 (pp. 2-4 of Tabriz ed-). 

1 . Ood*s gracious Word in truth is an Ocean of Words, 1 ween, 

Teeming with gems and jewels and pearls of luminous sheen; 

Bitter to outward seeming, like the sea, is the Scripture’s page, 

But precious as pearls of price is the Inward Sense to the sage. 

Down in the depths of the Ocean arc gems and i)earl8 galore; 

Seek, then, a skilful diver, and bid farewell to the shore. 

Wherefore hath God bestowed in the depths of the Ocean’s brine 
All these pearls of price and jewels so rare and fine ? 

5. Wherefore if not for the Prophot, who made the Inward Sense 

The portion of W'isdora’s children, but the Letter a Rock of OflTence ? 

A handful of salt-stained clay hath the diver offered to thee 
Because in thy heart he beheld but envy and enmity. 

Strive from the Outward Form to the Inward Sense to win 
Like a man, nor rest content like on ass with a senseless din. 

« ♦ • ♦ ♦ 

Darius, for all his thousands of servants and thanes, alone 
Hod to deport nofl abandon the chattels bo deemed his own. 

For the World is a thievish game, from which no man may save 
Himself, bo he Sultan or subject, bis goods, be he master or slave. 

10 . That is the day when all men the guerdon they ’vc earned shall win; 
The just the fruits of his justice, the tyrant his wage of sin. 

In the sight of the holy martyrs, in the midst of that fierce dismay. 
Will I gra.xp the garment of Zulird’ on that fearful Judgment Day, 

And God, the Jndge .\lmighty, diall avenge to the full the woes 
I have suffered so long at the hands of the House of the Prophet’s foes. 

No. 2 (pp. 4-5). 

How can the Heavens rest on thee bestow 

When they themselves nor pause nor rest can know ? 

This world *s the ladder to that world, O friend; 

To mount, thou needs must climb it to the end. 

1 5. In these two roo&, one whirling and one still. 

Behold that Secret-knowing Power and Skill; 

How, unconstrained, in one hormonions whole 
He blended Matter gross and subtle Soul; 

' The MiMt Bright Oar.*' Le. Ffcdinst the danghter of the Prophet, wife ot 
*A)i and motlivr of the Imhou. 
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How He did poiiw this dark stupendous sphere 
In Heaven's hollow dome of emerald clear. 

What say’st thou ? “ dndlesaly recurring dav 
And month at last shall wear that dome awav ! 

Nay, for He hath exempted from such wear 
The circling sky, the water and the air. 

-JO. The Canvass of His .;\Tt Is Time and Place; 

Hence Time is infinite, and boundless Space. 

Should’st thou object, ** Not thus the S^ptures tell,” 

1 answer that thou host not conned them well. 

And o'er the Scriptures is a Guardian set 

From whom both men and jiitu must knowledge get. 

God and His Prophet thus decreed : but no! 

You “much prefer the views of So-and>M}.“ 

Thy meat in man begetteth human power; 

To dog'ficsh turns the meat that dogs devour. 

No. 3 (pp. 5-7). 

'2b. Were the turns of the Wheel of Fortune proportioned to worth alone, 
O’er the Vault of the Lunar Heaven would have been ray abode and throne. 
But no! For the worth of Wisdom is lightly esteemed, in sooth. 

By fickle Fate and Fortune, os my futlier warned mo in youth. 

Yet knowledge is more than farms, and estates, and rank and gold; 
Thus my dauntless spirit whispering me consoled: 

“ With a heart more brightly illumined than over the IToon can bo 
What were a throne of glory o’er the sphere of the Moon to thoo?” 
'Gainst the foeman's gleaming falchion and Fate's close-serricd field 
Enough for me are Wisdom and Faith as defence and shield. 

• ♦ # # » 

-00. My mind with its meditations is a fair and fruitful tree. 

Which yieldeth its fruit and blossom of knowledge and chastity. 
Would’st thou see me complete and whole? Then look, as beseems 
the vriso. 

At my essence and not my seeming, with keen and discerning eyes. 

This feeble frame regard not; remember rather that I 
Am the author of works which outnumber and outshine the stars in 
the sky. 

God, to whose Name bo Glory! mo hath exempt and freed 
In this troubled life of transit from the things that most men need. 

I thank the Lord Almighty, who plainly for me did trace 
The way to Faith and Wistlom, and opened the Door of Grace, 
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35. .\nd who in HLs Umitleu Mercy in this world hath made me one 
Who«e loTo for the Holy Household is clear as the noonday sun! 

• « « • • 

0 dark and ignoble body, never on earth have I seen 
A fcllow-lodgur so hurtful as thee, or a mate so mean! 

Once on a time my lover and friend 1 accounted thee, 

And thou wort my chosen comrade in travel by land and sea. 

But fcllest of foes I found thee, spreading thy deadly snare 
To entrap me, whilst I of thy scheming was heedless and unaware. 

Till, finding mo all unguarded, and free from all fear of guile, 

You strove to take mo captive by treachery base and vile. 

.\nd surely but for the Mercy of God, and His Gracious Will, 

Thy rascally schemes had wrought mo a great and enduring UL 
But not the sweetest nectar could tempt me now, for I know 
What to expect at the bonds of so fierce and deadly a foe. 

•Sleep, 0 senseless body, and food are thy only care. 

But to me than these is Wisdom hotter beyond compare ! 

'T is the life of a brute, say the sages, to dream but of water and grass, 
And shall I, who am dowered with reason, live the life of a soulless ass ? 
I will not dwell, 0 Body, with thee in this world of sense; 

To another abode God calls me, and bids mo arise from hence. 

45. There are talent and virtue esteemed, not food and sleep; 

Then enjoy thy food and slumber, and let me my virtue keep ! 

Ere me from their earthly casings uncounted spirits have fled. 

And I, though long I linger, may bo counted already dea d. 

Through the lofty vault of Ether with the wings of obedience I 
One tlay shall soar to the heavens os the ftkylark soars to the sky. 

Fearful of God^s Fore-knowledge, quaking at God’s Docreo, 

It the mass of my fellow-creatures, yet these are as guides to me: 

“ Spc'ak of the first as ‘ Koason,’ call the latter ‘ the W'ord ’ ”— 

Such iras the explanation that I from a wise man heard. 

■50. So being myself in essence a rational, logical Soul, 

W hy should I fear myself ? Shall the Part be in fear of the WTiole ? 

O man who dost rest contented to claim the Determinist’s view, 

Though you lack a brute’s discernment must I lack discernment too ? 
The words of God’s Apostle resemble a fruitful tree: 

Mine be its fruits of wisdom, and its leavea for cows like thee I 
Thou art not a cow, thou sayest ? Then wherefore, Eater of Leaves, 
Dost thou utter taunts and rerilings whereat my spirit grieves ? 

0 Thou for whose Holy Doctrine my life I freely gave. 

Me from this herd of asses, I pray thee, redeem and save! 
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No. 4 (pp^ 7-8). 

55. from mo to Khuniiidii, Zephyr, p. kifidly ivor^. 

To its $choloi% ami men of leamiag, not to tJie piUcss hertl. 

And hiiving fsithfolly earned tho me^oago I hid theu bear, 

Snng mo news of their doinga, and ttdl me hour they fory. 

Ij who waa. once M the uj’preas, now upon Fortuae^a wheel 
Am brolcen and bent^ you nuiy tell them t for thus doth Fortune deAL 
Let not her speeiotis promiiic you to destruetion lurc: 

Ife’cr wh-s her oovenant faitKIul; oe^'er waa her pact tfecure. 

* * ^ 

Loot at Khiiraaan only: she in crushed and bwlden utill 
By this omi, and theu by that one, an com La cruslied in the mil} 

(50* You boast of Tour Turkish rulers ^: fEmember tlio power and sway 
Of the ZdwuB Sultdn Muhmijd^ M'ore groiiter far in their tiny. 

The Boy id House of Farighaii ^ hofore his might did bow. 

And abandon the land of Ju^jan.": but wberu is Mahmurl now? 

’Nentli the hoo£$ of hin TurkE^h squudronK the glory of [ndia lay, 
imdle his olojihants proudly tnimplcfl thi> deaert? of far CiithtiT. 

* * * « * ' 

.And yc, deceiTcd anil deluded, hefon* his thpom.^ did sing; 

Mom than a thousand sutniaem the life of our lord the King! 
"'Who, on his might relying, an anvil of nteiel iittacks, 

"Findcth the anvil crumble under his teeth like wax 5 
fl5. The goal of the best was Zuwid, an it seems, but yesterday. 

Whither they turaod, as the fmthful turn to llcfCcn to piay. 

Where in the power and empire of that King who hod deemed it mt^^t 
If the heavenly Sign of Cnncer had wrved us a stool for his foel ? 


^ Ijh. lit)? 

“ he. Std^ln Maliniad or Ziliidistin, «r KfivLiiiaian, jnmttrBllT cdJiMl “nf 
Obamii." He rtisnwl A.i^ 0&J5-103U. cajjM at 

^ he. thn fiwi dytuisljf of ELwaraziailiului. Farigh^ici,’' «},&„ 

in hia Prtniaa IcJLieail eutitlHl Fariauff-t^mf^umav-dril^yi^Xd^fi, *‘rhYminir w'lh 
Fftritlijn. WiH- tht Itauto of u tnan who uliainDdto the rule Khwinum' 

Khildrea sml rtnndrhUilnin bts coJImI ' thu Iliiiwo of Ftuligfariii' or ^ 

Tbew wm the nhwluts rulpft at Khwtimiia, anufa u *Ali b. 
who ™ the efflntemp«noTyof Sultia Mahiudd gf Ohuea (l« whom be 
by nminairrll, imd who w^b tOUitEen-d by hie Own aoltfiii MahTti/,.1 

^wfcmEm and put the roqnIfTW bi drtHli.” Stt to| ri nb 

2 !3bVrtit?i.r;»;w!“’ »« Sultsi wbLd 


t The ten ha* Oh^ainiu (or Kiri^^an): the eimutlaEiVia J, 

{Im. nt.). Cumpuro □. 1 on p. S-tS mjxro. ^ 
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Akn I grim ]>eatb did dmrpcD agamet liim tooth oiuE Gla\r;, 

And his talons arc falleti from him^ and his teeth devonr no more I 

**■ 90 * 

Bo oTcr fearful of trouble when oU seems fair ttml eleat, 

For the easy is soon made grieTOtis by the Bwift-trnnsforming spheti. 
Forth will it drive, remorseless, when it deemcih the time at hand, 

The king from his court and castle, the lord from his house and huni. 
7t), Ko’or was cxempticii granted, since the spheres began to run, 

From the shadow of dark eclipses to the tadiant ^oon and 8im. 
Whatever seems cheap and humble und low of the things of eaitli 
Bockon it dear and precious, for Time shall lend it worth. 

Sock for the mean in all things, nor strCve to fulfil your gain. 

For the Mo<m when the full it rcachcth is already about to wani\ 

0 0 *** 

Though the heady wlrnj of success should uU men drug and deceivtv 
Pass thou by and leave them, as the sober the drunkards Icave^ 

For the mkc of the goudy plamago which the flying peacocks weiir, 

Sec how their death is tompasijed by many a b’pringc and snore I 
* * * * * 

T*, Thy body to thee is a fetter, and the world ti piiwn-cell: 

To reckon as home thib prii^on and chains do yon dsem it w'cLl ? 

Thy soul ia weak in wisdom, and naked of works beade: 

Seek for the strength of wiEdom ; thy nukedneBs strive to hide. 

* * 0 * * 

Thy words are the seed j thy soul is the farmer ; the world thy finid: 
Let the former look to the sowing, that the sail may ahundance yield* 

* * * * * 

Yet dost thou not endeavour, now that the Spring is horOr 
To gamer a little loallct for tho Winter which creepoth near. 

* * * * * 

The only usa and proht which life for me dotli hold 

Is to weave r mebrieol chaplet of coral ami pearls and gold ! 

JVh. 5 (pp* 

SO. Though the courts of oarthly rolenj have shut their docra in my face, 
Shall 1 gnovc, when I still have access to the Court of the Lord of Utaco? 
In truth I deidre no longer to deal with the mighty and promL 
Beneath whow burden of favour my bock would bo bent ond bowed, 

* * * * * 

To eon the Holy Scriptures, to renouneo, to strive, to know— 

These are tho Four Companiou^ who ever beside mo go. 
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The the Heort* tmd the Ear tbmugb the long night-watches spcei^ 
*Vnd with their counwU strengthen my body so frail and weak. 

“ Guard me well, 1 pray thee, and prison me cloee,” saith the Eye, 

“ From gating on tilings forbidden^ and the lust that comes thurebr.^’ 
85, “ Close Gie road against me, and close it well,” soith the Eait 
To every lying slander^ to goasip and spiteful meer,*’' 

What -^th tbe Heart within mo ? From Pussion’s curse and ban 
" Keep me pure and unspotted, os befits an upright man/' 

Tbca aricth the voice of llenscin^ “ To mo was the wateh and ward 
''' Over thy sonl and body given by GcnI the Lord. 

Hold thou nor speech nor commerce with the armies of Hate and Lust, 
** For I nm thoro to conltont them, and to fight Giom if fight they must/^ 
Against the commands of Bea4^n, can 1 rebd and revolt. 

When I nm preferred through Bcason olono to the veriest dolt ? 

30. For the Fivad had caught and constrained me to walk in his captives* 
truin, 

And *t was Ecason who camo and saved mo, and gave luo freedom again, 
T was llcason who seized my halter and forced me out of tho road 
Whereby tho Fiend would have led mo at last to his own abode. 
Though tliU Cave of tho World is truly a tenement ilark and dire, 

If my “FTiond of the Cave" he Keoson what more can my heart dcara? 
Hcem not the world, 0 my son, a thing but to hate and to flee. 

For a hundred thousand blessings it hath yielded even to me. 

Therein is my walk and OGhievement, my tenguo and my gift of speech ‘ 
It yields mo a ground of action, and ofioTS me scope for each : 

QJ, jVnd ever it cries in warning, I am hastening fast away, 

" So clasp mo dose to your bosomt and oherisb me while yon mny." 

* * * * ’ # 

Ileason was ever my leader, leading mo on by the hand, 

Till it mode me famed for Wisdom through tho length and breadth of 
the land. 

Reason it was which gave me tho Crovm of Faith, f say, 

And Faith hath given mo Tirtuo, and strength to ondnre and obey, 

* * * * ^ 

Since Faith at the Last Great Judgment con make my reckoning light, 
ShoU 1 fear, if Fiiith teqnirG it, to lose my life outright ? 

So the world U now my f|mirry, and the hunter who hunts am I 
Thongh I WM once tho quorry in the days that an? now gone bv! 

100. Though others it hunt and capture, I stand from ite dangers clear : 

Ity Mul is higher than Fortnno; Gicn why shonld I Fortune fear ? 
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Samskrta. 

Twenty years ago, when I was engaged in a disquisition 
on the ritarga ujklcftrita, I was led to the same h^'pothesiB 
regarding the etymology of sanukrta as has been expressed 
by Mr. Thomas (J.R.A.S. 1904, p. 748), and I suppose the 
coincidence will prove of some value. I came to the opinion 
that kr meant originally ‘to cook,' and iamskr ‘to cook 
well, to do enough,' in French cuirt d j)otnf. Indeed, the 
German word gar, which has the same meaning, has been 
identified by Bopp (“Glossarium comparativum," p. 73) with 
kr , and he as well as Noreen (Abriss d. urgerm. Lautlehre, 
Straasburg, 1894, p. 132, note 3) compares, moreover, the 
Icelandic gfr~, to which corresponds the Anglo*Saxon gearo, 
with that Skr. root. There is a number of Sanskrit nouns 
which might very conveniently be derived from tkf having 
the sense of ‘cooking,' but for the interference of the root 

* to scatter,' which eventually shows likewise an initial s. 
Thus arriAkara, ‘ dirt, sweepings, dunghill,' is derived by the 
kasiku on Paqini vi, 1, 148, from 1/, but the collateral form 
orankara, found in Suyana's commentary of the Ait. Bruhmana, 
iii, 26, 3, is drawn by the Hktontra-vyakarana, Sutra 193 
(^. Burnell, 3fangalore, 1879), from kr, and the same 
disagreement may be observed with respect to upoikdra: 
cf. Rkt. S. 192, Pun. vi, 1,140, and the Petersburg Dictionary, 
Should wo perhaps acknowledge two words araskira, the 
one connected with kr and meaning ‘ remains of cooking,’ 
the other connected with kr and meaning ‘rubbish*? Bo 
that as it may, tamikara seems, at all events, to come from 
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the root kVf and, therefore, if oar explanation holds good, 
must have had originally nearly the same meaning as 
pakayajna, inasmuch os food destined for a sacrifice is always 
‘well cooked.' In fact, the fifth meaning given by Apto 
in his larger Sanskrit-English Dictionary to this word is 
‘cooking, dressing (as of food, etc.),* whereas this sense is 
left out by the authors of the Petersburg Dictionary. 
Unfortunately I am unable to quote a passage in which 
this meaning is the only suitable one, but perhaps some 
other scholar may know better. 

J. Kihstk. 


Ceylon Epigraphy. 

In his interesting review of the Epigraphxa ZeyUtmea, 
vol. i, part 1, which appeared in the January number of the 
R.A.S. Journal, Professor E. Muller has offered some 
suggestions as to the reading and meaning of the following 
words in the Vessagiri Slab Inscription (Ep. Zeyl., i, p. 23). 

He says meltfMna ought to be read meheiun^ and should 
mean ‘queen.* The former reading, I am assured, is quite 
clear on the stone. It is certainly so on the ink-estampage 
before me of a similarly worded inscription near the Stone 
Canopy at .eVnuradhapura, which I have prepared for the 
second number of the Epigrnphia Zeylanica. Besides, if 
we read it as rntheiun^ the phrase Lok-dir-polo^mehewu- 
parapurnt kimi, “lord by hereditary succession of Queenn 
of the soil of the Island of Lanka,’* would hardly give sense. 

Eq/ana (rdjna, rq/Hd, or rddna), Skt. reyw/, is the title 
borne by the wives of a king other than the anointed queen. 
We see this clearly from Eassapa's inscription at the Stone 
Canopy referred to above. According to it Siri Sangbov 
Abahay’s bhec-rignd (anointed queen) was Snug Ba^^y. 
And we already know frtm the Vessagiri slab that one of 
his sub-queens was Deva-rajna. (See Ep. ZeyL, p. 23.) The 
head queen is always referred to os hUev in inscriptions. 

I have derived Mnahay from Skt. y/inih, sec ibid., p. 27, 
note 1. But in the verse— 
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^^davatuku kl pera 
ianahd gibi*8UTanda hara 
mal dum gena pavara 
pudd tcnivan namauda batikara ” 

in Sri Rdhula Sthavira's KavyaSekhara (ix, 57), the same 
word tanahd clearly haa the meaning of Skt. $ndtcd, * having 
bathed.* Whether the former has any connection with the 
intensive or frequentative stem of sad or not, I cannot at 
present say. Jayatilaka in his ** E}u Akaradiya ** gives 
idnahum^ sd/iasima as synonyms of siidaa; and ianahOt 
MnahoM, Mnd as those of sneha. Compare also Geiger's 
*‘Etymologie des Singhalesischen,** No. 681, ndnard (the 
preterite, by the way, should bo ndrd, not Ndrrd), and 
No. 1450, ianaha. 

The identification of Siri Saugbo Abba Mihindu mentioned 
in the second slab with Mahinda IV is correct according to 
Wijesesinha’s list. Tumour’s table which Dr. Goldschmidt 
has followed makes him Mahinda III. 

M. DE WlCKREMASlNGHE. 

Imlian Institute, Oxford. 

January 30/A, 1905. 


VlSDHY.W.VSIX. 

Our hearty thanks are due to Dr. Takakusu for his lucid 
article on Vasubandhu, and I am specially grateful for the 
light which he has also thrown on the hitherto extremely 
shadowy personage Vindhyaviisin. The identification of 
him with I^varakrisna, the author of the Sdnkhyakdrikd^ is 
extremely interesting, and seems highly probable. 

In his supplementary note on page 162, Dr. Takakusu 
quotes a passage from the ^lokavdrtika, in which mention 
is made of Vindhyavasin. To this I would add an earlier 
one on page 393 of the same work, namely: 

** Sandihyamanasadbhuvavastubodhit pramaQata | 
VisesadrisUm etac ca likhitam Yindhyaviisina ** II 
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Also the following from St/ddi^tlamatijttri, page 119 {in 
GbaulcheiDba Suoakrit Seriee) ; — TindhyavilsI tveviiip 
bhogam acasto [ 

Puruso ^vitritatijiftiva STanirbhueBm acetanom | 

3Iajiah karoti saimidhjad upadhih sphatikaip yatha” |] 

Another writer^ of whoro we know very little, ie Varsagmi^yfl. 
Br, Tokakusu oonjeoturally identifies him with Y;^gaiui, 
the ffurti of Vindhyavuain. TVould it be too much to suggyst 
that the latter, as t/it/ollotm- of Yr^gaiia, is Yarpu- 

ganye P I have met, with the following additional referentes 
to this worthy^ In Yjasa'e bhasja on Yoffas&ira iv, 13 ^^ we 
find the verse— 

‘^Gumniim pammin rupaip na dj'intipatham ncohati i 
Yat ta dristipathain praptam tan mayaiva eatncchakaip "If 

Xo clue to its author is given us there, but in B/idmntit 
2.1. 3, where the verse ia again <^aoted^ it is aacribed to 
Bhagavda Yiirwga^ya. In JYi/d^atdriika, i, 4, in the 
diBcusaion on ppatffakmj the author rejects oa incorreot 
certain definitions of it given by other writers; and in 
Tdipar^ttfiM, page 103, line 10, Yacaspatinii^ra tells us 
that the words " Tathd si‘o(rddientfif‘ ilfi,” on page 45, 
line 14, of the Yiirtika, have reference to the definition of 
Varsflgnnya. 

G. A, Jacob, 

Firb, Istf 19Q5» 


*'TRIlow^^^o TRK Stone*" 

In the R.AS* Journal for January I notice on page 17(^ 
a paragraph entitled "Throwing the Stodo.” If nnyono 
wishes for a further and more detaQed account of this and 
other forms of oaths in use among the Western Somali tribes 
I would refer them to an ortiolo published by me in the 
Polk-Iore Journal for 1887, p. 322. The particulara there 
given were furnished to me by certain reliable ^Aquila of 
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the 'Isa and GadabursI tribes, who showed me exactly how 
the oaths are administered, and I noted the information on 
the spot. 

J. Stuart Kino (Major) 
(Formerly British Agent and Vice-Consul, Zayla). 
15, Clarendon Hoad, South*ea. 

February 2nd, 1905. 


Vasashka; Vasushka, 

In this Journal, 1903, p. 325 01, I have read as the year 
28, = B.c. 31-30, the date of the Sauchi iij|:ription (£1, 2, / 

369 f.) which mentions a king Ya8[a]shka, and have placed 
that king between Kanishka and Huvishka. 

Mr. Vincent Smith has recently suggested that the real 
date of the record may be the year 68; see his Early 
HUtory of Itulia, p. 238. 

The date is, at any rate, certainly not 78. . But it is not 
at all impossible that it is 68, = a.d. 10-11. And that 
reading would fit in exactly with Professor Luders’ conclusion 
that the name Vasushka, and not Vasudeva, must be found 
in the record of the year 74 at Mathura (lA, 1904, 106, 

No. 20), and with Dr. Fiihrer's statement (Progress Report, 
1895-96, para. 1) that at Mathura there is also an inscription 
of Vasushka of the year 76. 

Also, it would account at once, and in the easiest way, 
on the following lines, for the eventual succession of Vasu¬ 
deva, for whom we have dates ranging onwards from the 
year 80 (El, 1, 392, No. 24). Vasushka succeeded Huvishka. 

He was kept out of Mathura by Rajula-Rajuvula and his 
son ^udbsa-Sodiisa, for the latter of whom we have a date 
in the year 72 in an inscription at Mathura itself (El, 2, 

199, No. 2, and see 4, 55, and note 2); these two persons 
were governors at Mathura under a power which had 
conquered and annexed the north-west, and which for a time 
held also some of the southern territories of Kanishka and 
Huvishka. But he retained the sovereignty in Central 
India. He recovered Mathura between the years 72 and 
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74; but ho did not recover the north-\vest And, so far as 
Mathura with its territories was concerned, he handed on the 
succession, which thus remained unbroken, to Ydsudeva. 

The difficulty is that, if anything in the shape of a 
straight-edge is held above the bottom line of the writing 
of the Mathura inscription of the year 28 (I A, 6, 218, plate. 
No. 1), the mark which precedes the thka of dikatya resembles 
so pointedly the lower part of an «; from which I deduced 
the name Va8[aj8hka here also. "VYe should have to under¬ 
stand that the breakage of the stone has by pure chance 
resulted in that suggestive appearance. 

Against my recognition of Vusoshka-Vasushka as a separate 
king, Mr. Vincent Smith has laid much stress upon the fact 
that no coins struck by him have been found and recognised 
(for. riV., note). Irrespective of the question of the exact 
date of the Sahehi record, that position has to be faced; it 
is not practicable to believe that Vususbka was Vosudeva, and 
that he changed hU name from its foreign to a Hindu form. 
By way of a start towards tracing out some of his coins, 
a closer examination might be made, if the original is 
available, of the coin Bgured by Sir Alexander Cunningham 
in his Mahabodhi, plate 22, No. 17. It resembles the later 
coins much more than it does those of Huvishka. 

J. F. Fi.bet. 

February lOM, 1905. 

A Comment on “Some Problems op Ancient Indian 
History.” 

It would be impossible, without writing at very great 
length, to criticise the views, and the details advanc^ in 
support of them, which Dr. Hoernle has presented to us 
in his articles entitled “Some Problems of Ancient Indian 
History.” I confine myself to indicating that in his last 
instalment, on pages 1 to 32 above, he has, in some respects 
at least, started with bases which he ought to have ignored. 
In passing indeed, it must be observed, in respect of a mistake 
iu detail which ought not to figure in such writings, that 
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tb& Ttame of a ^eli known country, menticnod pramuioutly 
in various poasoged, iu with the long ^; not Idta, with 
1 ho abort a. But it ia not to incid^^ntal Eniatakes of tkia kind, 
that 1 desire to druw attention. 

A Bugg^tiou, quoted from me on page 13^ thut the 
Obulukyos may have been originally fendatorieu of the 
^Tutjamii, but, in the person of Pulakesin L, threw OS' that 
yoke, an dp migrating to tbs south, established an independent 
oovereignty of their outi, wua put forward by me twenty- 
eight years ago, at a time when we were often advancing 
speoulationa about the early history which could hardly even 
occur now to anyone taking a practical part in the actual 
editing of the epigraphio records. Moreover, that particular 
speculatioa was largely based on view's of tbe dates of the 
records of the Gurjara prineca, now known to be quito 
wrong, which antedated them by at least a century and a half,. 
It is of no value now. And it Beeina to me to have been 
quite plainly, though nuly tacitly, cancelled by the remarks 
about JayuHimba L, Ronaraga, and Fulako^in I., in my 
of the Kmtetrei^ in the Gazetteer of the 

Bombay Preaideucy, vuL i, part ii, 1896, p* 343, 

Of just as little value is a statement, quoted from me on 
page 12, that "it is on undoubted fact that the Chalukyas 
did come originally from the north,This observation was 
drst mode by me on the same cccosioD, in 1876 (lA, 7,246J; 
and it waa repeated even as late ha 188.5 (wf* 14, 49), But 
it, with anything that might bo based upon it, seems to 
me to have been with equal ploinneiSj though only tacitly, 
cancelled in 189G by the j;eniarks in my to which 

I have just referred. 

With regard to certain legendary statements about the 
Chalukyas, which ate cited on pages 26, 27, and ana there 
quoted partly from my same writings of 1876, I would point 
out that they, and the gradual evolution of them, have been 
fully set out in my Difututiga, pages 338 to 342, And I have 
there stamped the whole story os what it really is ; namely, 
“ a mere farr^ffo, of vague legend and Puionic mytha, of 
no authority.” It was simply concocted in a late period 
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when, probably in imitation of an example set by the 
Pallavua in the aeTonth century a.o., all the great families 
of Southern India began to apply themselves to devising 
pedigrees with a view to establishing claims to descent from 
the Lunar and Solar Races of Northern India. For further 
remarks on this last point, see, for the present, what I have 
said in the Epi/jraphia Jndiea, voL vi, p. 82, and compare 
page 296 f. above. 

A suggestion mode by me in 1888, and mentioned on 
poge 4, that the 31aitrakas were the particular family or 
clan, among the Huiius, lo which Turttfuii^ and Mihirakulu 
belonged, was based on an erroneous interpretation, which 
I hud adopted against my own judgment, of a passage in 
the Valabhi records. As originally and correctly treated 
hy me in 1879 (lA, 8, 303), the passage shews that the 
3Iaitnikas were the Sendpati Bbatarka and his ancestors and 
descendants. I have not had occasion to edit a Valubhi 
record since 1888. But Professor Ilultzsch has, in 1895 
(El, 3, 319 f-, 322), formally reinvested the passage with 
its proper meaning on that point; and, by establishing the 
correct reading mpaina instead of Bampanua, he has removed 
the detail which, as much as anything else, had led to the 
abandonment of it. 

There is probably no lino of research, in which the advance 
towards correct know’ledge has been more marked and rapid 
than in our acquaintance, os extended during the last ten 
years or so, with the contents, meaning, and bearing, of the 
opigraphic records of India. But we who have been working 
at the exploration of the records and the editing of some of 
them, have not bod leisure to write up all the improved 
results, and to cancel explicitly, if it is necessary to do so, 
early errors. Till we can do that, we can only suggest an 
use of our later writings, in preference to the early ones, 
us furnishing the starting-points for those who are seeking 
to utilise the materials that we have placed before them. 
And I would submit that, in citing from anyone such anti¬ 
quated assertions as some of my own which I have indicated 
above, it is hardly safe to take them os representing present 
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Views i and it is scbar<tely doing jnstieo to tbe aatliDrs o£ 
themi to exhibit thein in that light by stich expressiona as 
** be holds/* *' his theoty [page 12)- 

In another direction,-^ we certainly may fairly use genuine 
traditienf \rliea it is forthcomiog, to explain and supplement 
the epigmphic records in matters in w^hicb. it is not opposed 
to thoED^ Eut wo moat do cron that with great caution* 
And,, surely, the time has quite gone by, for taking as 
reliable aouroea of detailed early history, local legends 
(whether plainly etamped os such or whether dignified 
by the name of tradition). Into chronicles and poems, and 
the songs of bards. As regards the last-nieadooed, wo huv\; 
before ua the notorious case of the boids of Knthlawad t 
their story about the rise of Vahibhr was brought forward 
and accepted as " an old-world tale," w'hich had a historical 
basis, though it might not be altogether aceuruto j but it 
was subsequently made known that tbo story only sprang 
into existence in or about 1870 to 1883, and owed iia 
origin simply to certain speculations, advanced by Pandit 
Bhagw'anlal Indruji, which found their way to the bards 
through an educational troatUe (see F*GI, Introd*, ‘49' f.). 

J* F. Flkfi’. 

JFebrutfrff 190u. 

Note on tus AoTHOttstiif of NvAYABisnu* 

In 1889 Professor P. Peterson brought out an edition of 
this long-lost Buddhist work on Xtogie, together with 
Bhamiottam's commentary on tho same. The authorship 
of the former was unknown, but the Professor suggested 
the possibility of its having been written by Buddha himself* 
In an excellent paper read before the Bombay Branch of 
our Society in November, 1894, however, Hr. E* B* Pathak 
proved conclusively that that view was untenable, and, at 
the some time, gave satisfactory reasons for attributing tho 
authorship to Bharmakirti, whom he regarded os the 
composer of the vartika on Dignaga^a treatise on tho same 
8ub|cct. This is horns out, I am told, by Thibetan MSS. of 
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the NyAyahindu. I have juat noticed a passage in Vacaspati- 
ini^ra's Nydyakanikd (a commentary on Sare^vara's Vidhivirtka^ 
together with which it is now being edited for the first 
time in the Pandit) which further confirms it. On p. 192, 
1. 8 from bottom, we read thus“ Na khalu ‘ Pratyaksam 
kalpanapodham anyanirdisUi-laksanam * iti pranayato Din- 
nagasyaivu kalpanapodhamutrazn prat^’aksalak^^am, api tu 
tadevubhrantatvasahitam pratyaksalak^am iti manyate sma 
KirtiK Yathaha, * Pratyaksam kalpanapodham abhrantam * 
itL” Kirti is a common abbreviation of Dharmakirti, and 
the definition of pratyakm with which this passage concludes 
is that which we find in the Nydyabindu. 

On p. 102 (L 10 from bottom) of the Tatparyatlkd, also, 
Kirti and Dignaga are mentioned together in connection 
with this same definition. 

G. A. Jacob. 

February 22nd, 1905. 

Thb Trmi’Lr of Mczazir in Armenia. 

In 714 B.c. the famous Sargon, King of Assyria, raided 
Armenia and captured both the town and temple of Muzazir. 
His feat of arras was pourtrayed on a bas-relief which once 
adorned Sargon's palace at Ehorsabad, and now lies in the 
bed of the Tigris. The bas-relief, however, had fortunately 
been copied by Botta (pi. 141), and a woodcut of it is 
given in Bonomi’s “Nineveh’* (sec. iv, ch. 1, fig. 68). 
The temple is represented in the bas-relief as having 
a triangular gable roof and a portico supported by six 
piers; the slope of the roof, which must have been either 
of wood or stone, is slight, and soldiers are shown walking 
on it. This has - relief has suggested to ifr. K. J. 
Basmadjian, editor of the “ Banaslr,’* and a member of the 
Society Asiatique, the idea that the Armenians supplied the 
Greeks with this prototype of their temples. In a note 
addressed to the Society he says: “My strongest argument is 
the similarity of the pediment of both the Parthenon and that 
of the temple of Muzozir. In both cases exactly the same 
triangle is preserved. The oldest monument in the world 


THE TEMPLH OF STUSSiZlK. 3&a 

having thk triangular pediment U the of Mui^azir. 

Neither Aeavria nor BabrlDTiiu^ the tiva great powers which 
have always been in touch with the TJrardhiauSj have ever 
bad this triangular form. From Urardhu it was evidenTiy 
transmitted to PbrA^gia and Lydiat and through thede 
coimtriGs it was introduced to AtheuSj and afterwards back 
to Persia." He adds that tho temple at Muza^sir “ WEts 
probably constructed during the reign of lahhuinish^ king 
of Frardhu (828-784 li.c,)* for this was the first king who 
marched upon Mnzasiir and eonqucrLKl it." Mr. Ba&inadjian 
is right in stying that sloping reafs were unknown in 
^leaopotamia and Babylonioj timber being scarce in tbe&o 
districts. Bat ho is mistaken if he thinks that sloping roofs 
were nnknoa^n from the earliest times in Asia Minor and 
Greece. It is true that the earliest esieting remuins of 
Greek temples do not go back beyond the sevenlh century 
B.C., but somo of them, like the Hemenra at Olympia, are 
restorations of huildiugs which had existed for centnriesi 
and the restorations probably followed the older forms. 
Greek arohitecture was developMfd—as was the architecture 
of Asia Minor—from wooden originals, and sloping roofs 
are the inost natural in such a istyle, and uto suggested by 
the climate^ The Phrygian rock facade, known as the 
monument of Midas, a work usually attributed to tho eighth 
century b.c.. has exactly the same triangular gable, aud it is 
also preserved in varions Lycian tombs, the date of which, 
how'flver, is uncertain. Traces of sloping roofs have been 
found at CuQssiLS, so that such roofs must have been eommou 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth oenturiea b.c. As to Iho 
portico, that, of course, was usual in Mycenajon and Homeric 
times^ What the temple of MuMiir does show is that 
Armenian architecture in the eighth century li.c. had 
affinities with the architecture of jVsia Minor and of Greece 
—a notable fact, since Armonin a^as entirely subject at 
a later ditto to llosopotamian influence. Nor is the temple 
at ^fuzazir the Boljtary iuEtunce in point, since another bas- 
relief of Sargents shows tho existence of aomothing like 
Ionic pillara in an Armenian kiosk (Botta, pi. 114). 
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Sati- 

As it maj'' escape t!ia notice of IndianisU, I desire 
to coll alientioD to a vaJuable aad comprehensive eosay on 
vidoTv-buming by Professor Theodor Zachnriae of Hallo, 
ivbieb haa oppeared in Parta 3, and 4 for 1904 and 
Part 1 for 1905 of the Z^itsthrifi de& Ytrr^ins Vfiik&kHMe 
III Berlin. The great strength of the paper lies in its copious 
references to books of Kuropoan traveh The fii'mbolical use 
of a lemon or other fruit, held in the widow's hand, is 
forcibly brought out. 

Wit. laviNE. 

Trhriiar^j 1905 . 

DESCRIFTlflX OF PkR^XA AND ilESOPOTAMU IN THE A^EAR 

1340 A.D. 

Mr. Guy I*o Strange, the author of the Monograph 
entitled "Description of Persia and MesopotuTnia in the your 
1340 A.ti., from the Nu^hat-ul-Kiilufa of Hamd-Allah 
Mustawfi,’' is engaged in a large work on the Bame subject, 
which will shortly he published by the Trueteea of the 
"E. J. W. Gibb hlcmoriaL” The forthciouiing volume wiU 
contain tlio Persian text, with an English troxu^Iution. 

JATUfFL'u IsscnipnoNs. 

Major Vost, in bis very interesting paper on Jaunpur aud 
Zifanibad inscriptions in the Junuaiy number of the Journal, 
observes, p. 134, that none of tho Musalmun historiaus 
meutioTis that Shuham Beg was buried at Jiiunpqr. I beg 
leave to point out that Abul Faal states (Ahbaniaina, Bib. 
Ind., 2ud ed., 84, five lines from foot) that *Ali Quit brought 
Sbuham Beg's body to Jaunpur, and had it buried on the 
bank of a tank, and put up a lofty monument over it. 
There cau, therefore, be no doubt that the inscription given 
by Major Vost belongs to the ^(iham Beg who was once 
a favourite of HumayDiL. 


Brvreidck. 


AX illtjmixatfji peesiax manuscbtPt. 
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Notte on an Illuminated Persian MANuscRirr* 

I should like to dra^r the attention of membera to a re- 
TRarkable series of illustrations to the Akhamama in the 
Oriental section of the Tictoria and Albert Museum, iSouth 
Kenamgton. Tliey belong to a manuscript which was 
brought from India by Major-Oeneral John Clarke, formerly 
a CommissiDiier in Oudh. They were purchased by the 
ttuthoritica of the Museuni from Mrs. Frances P. Clarke, 
the geneTal'fl widow, in 1896. ^Irs. Clarke stated in her 
letter offering the illustrations for Bsle that the oollectioa 
was believed to bo unique, and it seems to mo that this is 
the case. The ilustrations sro about 110 in namber, 
and they were all ejcecuted m Akbar's lifetime. In everv 
case almost, the artist’s name is at the foot of the picture, 
and in very nmuy the names of two and even three 
artists are given. The genera! formula is furk Tulsi (or 
other name), ^^mal Bauwfili (or other namo), ns if one artist 
drew the design and another executed the details. ^Vhen 
-Ikbar’s or other distinguished person’s portrait oppeara, 
(here is gcnemlly a third artist named as having executed 
it, e.g. ch*tht^ iiami hfadhu. 

Ahul Fazl mentions in the A'In AkborT, Blochmonn^s 
translation, p. 108, that among the famous artists at Akbar’s 
Court were Kcsil, Lai, Mukund, Mushkin, Family, Madh0> 
dagan, iloheah, Khemkarad, Tara, Ganwalnh, Haribans, and 
Ruui. Everv^ one of these, except Harjbons, is represented 
la the Clarke manuscript. In the satne place Abul Fazl 
mentions with special praise the name of Hasiiwan, saying 
that *'in back-grounding (P) ((drdAl), drawing of features, 
distribution of colours, aad several other branebee, he is 
most excellent,'* Many of the illostrations ia the Clarke 
manuscript boar his name. In my opinion the book must 
be the very one which Abul Foxl mentions on the same page 
lis having been illustrated \mder Akbar's orders. A flv-leof 
To the MS. baa the inseription in Jahangir's handwriting 
that the book was placed in his library—Entered on 5 Arar 
of the first year in the Library of thia suppliant of the 
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Divine throne, Nuru-din Jahangir bin Akbar Badshah/' 
Akbar died early in the previous month, Aban, and so 
Jahangir must have written this in less than a month after 
his accession. The ^fS. bears the seal of a former owner, 
*A]i Ahmad Khan, with the data 1208, and there is entered 
in Persian the statement that the price of the MS. was 
Rs. 7,000. The illustrations ore verj' beautiful, and have 
been well preserved. Nowhere have I seen another MS. 
with so many and so good illustrations. The British Museum 
possesses a fine copy of the Babamamn, the illustrations to 
which are in some instances by the same artists as those 
of the Clarke MS., but they are inferior, I think, in 
execution. Only one of these bears the name of Basawan. 
Unfortunately, the Clarke MS. is only a fragment. The 
illustrations begin with the fifth year and end w'ith the 
twenty-second year of the reign. The first of these is 
numbered 32, and represents the catching in pits of chlta*, 
or hunting leopards. Among the most interesting dre 
pictures of the death of Bairum Khiln, and of his widow 
and infant son being conveyed to Ahmadabad, of Akbar’s 
causing Adham Khiin to bo flung down the steps of his 
palace, of the births of Jahangir (Selim) and Murad, of 
Akbor's pilgrimage on foot to Ajraere, and a remarkable 
one of Akbar sitting exhausted and speechless from thirst. 
Ho had gone oflf hunting wild asses, and became separated 
from his attendants. I have mode a catalogue of the 
illustrations and hope to publish it some day. 

H. Beveridgb. 

March Is/, 1905. 


IxsCRIITION IN THE AtaI.A MoSQUB. 

The explanation given by Major Yost, in his paper on the 
Jaunpur and Zafarabod inscriptions in the Journal of the 
RojTil Asiatic Society for January, 1905 (pp. 138-139), of 
the reading of the third hemistich of the Persian inscription 
in the Atala Mosque, seems to be entirely erroneous. The 
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metre (Ramal Octameter Catalectic) shows clearly that the 
words which lie on the left margin are a part of the third 
hemistich. Secondly, Bingari is not a Persian or Arabic 
name, nor is it an actual or conceivable In d ia n name. 
Thirdly, the name of the composer of an inscription is never 
given at the side of it in the manner suggested. It is 
rarely given at all, but, if occurring, would be found either 
in the actual body of the inscription or in a colophon at 
the end. Finally, it seems probable that the words are 
really j\ (* if you reflect,* or * if you observe ’) if 
Major Vost is right in reading the first word as beginning 
with an alif, though on metrical grounds ^ would be 
preferable, the sense remaining unchanged. 

R. P. Dewuubst, I.C.S. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


MijtitjjA-PATTJiiKA, A monthly pap^r ^ited by 11 a ha- 
mahOpadhyava ScdhahaHa DvivSdJ and. SATimro- 
padhtIya Paxrit Schya Prasada Misrak Price, eaqh 
part (including postage)^ eis annaa. (Benares; Candra-^ 
prabba Presa.) 

This promises to be quite the most ttnportmt workdooling 
with the famous Iidnija-canifi~mdnaiaf commonly called, the 
of TulasI Dasa^ which has appeared for many 
years. The editors are both well known os drst-rato 
authorities on Old Eastern Hindi literature, and have already 
produced Bevenil excellent books dealing with the subject. 
I myself Lave been closely associated with Professor Sudhd- 
kam Dvivildj in more than one literary undertaking, and 
can add the testimony of my personal experteuca as to his 
ripe learning and accurate scholarship. 

The Hdfuayam of TulasI Dasa is generally written in 
0 flowing, simple stide, which, once the grammatical system 
of Old Eastern Hindi has been mastered, can bo read with 
pleasure by any student of IndO’Aryan languages; but, as 
in every great work, there are difficult passages, whether 
owing to a corrupt text or to obscure allnsions. The poem 
has attracted numerens commentators, some of whose pro¬ 
ductions ate of huge prolixitj’', though few of them are 
satisfactory. There is most chance of getting help from 
the most profuse of these writers, but eaeh grain of wheat 
has to be sought for with wearisome diligence through 
bushela of chaff. 

In the MdHiim-pattriJid this is all remedied. Each lino 
of the epio ia taken and is first translated into Sanskrit by 
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SudLukara Dvirodi. Next como Qotea on the meMung of 
isnusual worda, and u tj-auslution of the verse into ordinary 
literary ITuidL We then have the moet valuable part of 
the editioo, an ubetruet of the oplnious of each of the beat^ 
known comcaontatorsr wound up^ in the case of diderenees, 
by the opioioD of Sudhitkara Dvivcdl on the conflicting 
viewa which have been advanced. It ia this lost suMming 
up which is the special feature of the work. There have 
been two or three editionfl of the published with 

the views of several comnaentatore brought together in their 
own words, but the moss of unarranged, undigested mutter 
repelled anyone who was not prepared to spend twent^'-throe 
hours cut of the twentj-^four in looking for help which he 
was not certain of finding. 

The system of the double traiislution into Sumki-it and into 
literary Hindi which ib adopted in the Jlduftjsii-pcjtirik^ bus 
the advantage of prohibiting the slurring O'ver of difficulties. 
Every difficulty Am to be attacked, and some solution hm 
to ba proposed. Headers of otber ludiun commcntuiies are 
painfully' aware bow often tkU duty is ovadod m native 
explanutioos. Passages which are perfectly easy are dealt 
with at great lengthy Avbile really hard knots ore ignored 
and left to the reader to untie. So far ba it baa been 
pubUshed^ the Mdnasa-jiaUniid shows no signs of this. 

Up to the date of writing, three numbers of the work 
have been published, and I can cordially recommend cverv 
student of Hindi poetry to subscribe to it. 

Cambfrfet/^ G-. A. (JniERijOK. 

i/rtw. 7/ft, l90^3. 

A History of Ihdia. By Dr. A. F. Rc’Dfjf.F IToer^lk, 
C.I.E., and H. A. Stark, Inspector of Soboolb, Orisso- 
pp. 210. (Cuttack: Orissa Mission Press, 1904. 
Oxford: BbckwcU & Co., Broad StTeet) 

The general aspect of tbis Kttle illustrated ficbool history 
of Iodic suggests that it was designed by 31r. Stark os 
a rival to ilr. E. ^tlarsdeu's '^History of India for Junior 
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Olaaaoa(MocmiUfiii), gf whkh tte first cditiOQ was 
published in 1900. As a £chgol-book Mr^ ]^larsden^s 
compilation has been a great amccesa, and attained^ 
I understand^ a circnliLtioii of more tlmn fiO^OOO copies. It 
is beautifully printed and iUustmted, and in those respeeta 
is naturally much jijuperior to its competitor issued at 
a Mission Press. 

The ‘^History of India” under conjideration conaiats of 
two distinct parts. Tho secoiid part, comprising^ the history 
from the reign of Bilbar to the present day, has been 
compiled by Mr, Stork jfrgm the ordinary authorities, and 
differs little from other similar books. The first part, 
contributed by Dn Hoemlc, is of a very dUtinet kind, and 
is an original work of much merit and considerable im¬ 
portance. I gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging 
ptiblioly that Dr. itocrnlo is entitled to the credit of having 
produced tho first history of aneient India in contiDuous 
narrative form, his chapters having been published at 
Cuttack some months before my “Early History*^ appeared 
in London. But I did not sea them until they were aent 
to me recently for review. It is a pity that the learned 
author sbould have hidden hia light by printing the results 
of hia independent research ca in a sehool-book which cannot 
be expected to reoeb a very large or appreciative public. 
I fear that Dr* Hoerale will ptovo to be a little too learned 
for Indian boys and Bchoolniusters, but that probability does 
not afiect the value of his work to Berious atudente, and in 
these pages it claims notice only aa 4Ui original contribution 
to tho tusk of reconstmetiDg the long-Ioat history of ancient 
India. 

I feel honoured by the fact that my views on many points, 
such os Koshaq chronology, the site of Kapilnvastu, and 
other mutters, have won Dr. Hoemlo^s approval; and, if 
in this review stress is laid rather upon topics concerning 
which we differ in opinion, I trust that a desire for fuult- 
finding will not ho imputed to me. 

T cannot agree that Sangula, the Kuthman capital de¬ 
stroyed by iVIexander, was ** probably not far from Amritsar." 
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It mnst biLve bceo aitimted iducb farther nerthj and pre- 
sumably in tbe Gurdaapar Districts The fotliGed capital 
of tbe Malloi quite certainly was not the modem Multan." 

According to the A^ka sent missionaries 

to Su^^aj^^abhumi^ that ia to aay, tbe Pegu, territory on the 
shorea of the Gulf of Martabon; and in my book Aaokit " 
1 accepted the atatement as true. But there are weighty 
TsaaouB for reg&rding it as fictioni whiob will be explained at 
length in the Indian Anti^nart/, and 1 note that Dr. Hoemlo 
omits Pegu from the list of foreign kingdoms orangcli^cd 
by Asoka’si emiaearies. 

King Khuravoia, of Orissu, is rightly deseribod as a 
devoted adherent of the Jain a," but when the author oibla 
that " this may have induced him, as wo know from a rock- 
Lnscription of his, to go wnth a large army to the assietauco 
of Satakami,” it ia impoaaiblo to agree. On the contrary, 
the Siltakaniji, or Andhra, king (ofr/nVayiYd Sdtskfini pacitna- 
disadi) went with a force of all arms to aid K bam vein. 

On p.*41, the mention of ** Sbodasa, tlie Batrap of Multan," 
ia, of course, duo merely to u slip of the pen* Bodiisa wus^ 
as Dr. Koerule well knows, satmp of Mathura. By a almiinr 
slip (p* 74) Bumnhtb hosi been located in Kacch instead of 
Kathiawiir. 

The propoeUion that, "os to mere geographical limiu, the 
Gupta Empire exceeded that of the Mnuryas in extoat" 
cannot be accepted. Dr. Hoomle bases this statement on 
an account of SamudrUguptn’s eonqueats. But the southern 
countnes to which the raid of that brilliant monarch 
extended were never at ao}-' time Incorporated in the Guptu 
empire, which was bounded by tho Karra ad ii* The oU usian 
to the " Lichhavis o£ Kepol" (p, 52) rests upon an erroELoous 
theory corrected by Buhler, who also proved that Llie 
inscription of Samudragupta on the Allahabad pillar is not 
posthumous* The pillar is, of course, one of Asoka's 
monuments, and the statement that Samndrugupta^a aou,. 
“Chondra Gupta II., set up a pillar, now standing in 
AUahabad, on which ho engfiuved a record of his latber^s 
conquests," is therefore not quite accurate. 
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Dr* Koeralc has rightly Incorporated in hia narratiTe the 
results of Mr. Bbandurkar’s researches on the Garjara. 
kingdom, which open up a new chsptw in the history of 
India^ and are inadequately noticed Ln my volume. The 
investigation has been carried further by Dr. Hoernle*s 
recent articles m thie Jourmff which there has not been 
time to digest. I have not seen Mr. A. M, T. Jackson^a earlier 
papers on tho subject, mentioned in onr last number (p. 163), 

As a general onticiam, I ventnro to think that Dr. Hoernlo 
lays too much stress on “ the assumptioa of the imperial 
titles." The title used by an ancient Huja was determined 
more by his vanity than by anything else* and Mr. Bhaadarkar 
is fidly jnstided in tho remark that " the hlgh-^sonnding titles 
borne by kings are often found empty.” 

Dr. lloernle has Bucceeded in compressiog a wonderful 
amount of matter into his ninety-two small pngee, and any¬ 
body who masters them will attain a sfitisfacioiy^ knowledge 
in outline of the early history of India^ subject to correction 
in certain details^ t^nd the amount of uncertainty which ia 
inseparable from reaulta baaed upon evidence often of a very 
fragmentary nature. 

VijfCEST A. Smith. 

The Eaej,t Hisixmv of L^dla from 600 it.e. to the 
Muhammadan ConquesTj, including, tub Invasion 
OF Ai.exande» the Giirat. By Yincent A. Smith. 
pp. vi, 3S9; with 9 Plates and 6 Maps. (Oxford, 
X904.) 

The first scholar who attempted to compile a history of 
ancient India from original doenmenta was Christlnn. Losaen. 
Thirty years have now pesBcd since the publication of the 
nnfioiahed second edition of his learned work* During this 
period & number of antiquarians have added considerably 
to the materials which were avoilablo to Lussen, and 
Mr. Smith deserves warm thanks for carrying oat his self- 
imposed task to draw up on up-to-date account of Hindu 
histoiy. He has patiently sifted a vast moss ef evidence, 
scattered in difibrent monographs arul periodicals, and has 
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condcnflod it into a connected summary of moderate 
dimensions, referring to footnotes and appendices whatever 
is not of immediate interest to the general reader. His 
style is lucid and elegant. His intimate acquaintance with 
modern India gives a special zest and an authoritative %'alue 
to his statements and conclusions. 

The only absolutely safe dates in the ancient history of 
India are .Vlerander’s conquest and the reigns of the 
Hauryas, the Ouptas, and King Harsha. These four 
periods are treated by Mr. Smith most fully and in a very 
fascinating manner. Before and between them the other 
early dynasties have to bo accommodated, and every 
individual date, us Mr. Smith repeatedly reminds his 
readers, is more or less conjectural or dependent on other 
hypothetical dates. We can only hope that by some lucky 
discovery the initial point of the eras of Ka^ishka and of 
the Western Kshatrapas will be settled as definitely as that 
of the Gupta era. 

Every critic of a new book is bound and entitled to find 
fault with some portion of it, though he may not be able 
himself to turn out a better version. As regards Mr. Smith's 
three last chapters, on medieval history, I would recommend 
that in a fresh edition he will expand them considerably. 
Thus his account of the important Chalukya and Rashtra- 
kuU dynasties and of their relations to and wars with 
other powers is far too meagre ond sketchy. Of this period 
so many epigraphical records have been preserved and 
published that a detailed political history can be written, 
which will command general interest. 

In the transliteration of Oriental words Mr. Smith follows 
the system hitherto used in India, and everybody will agree 
with his view that the use of c for cA would only puzzle 
the English and Indian reader, and, I mav add, the 
Continental reader as well, unless he happens to be an 
Italian and the c is followed by an e or i. The book is 
illustrated by photographs of typical monuments, a plate 
of Indian coins, and several useful maps and plans. 


Halle, 

Fehrunry IIM, 1906. 


E. Hultzsch. 
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Materiaux rouR dn Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, 
premiere partie ^Igypte: par Max van Berchem. 
Memoires de la Mission Archdologiquc Fran 9 aise au 
Caire, tome xix, fascicule iv. (Paris: E. Leroox, 1903.) 

With this fasciculus M. van Berchem brings the first 
])art of his great work on Arabic inscriptions to a close. 
This volume (of 900 and odd pages 4to) treats of the 
epigraphy of Cairo, and the latter portion of the fasciculus 
is devoted to an Index Qiniral, which makes all the treasures 
of this laborious work easily and quickly available to the 
historical student To the French Government, indeed, is 
due no stinted thanks for bearing the expense entailed by 
this publication, with its numerous photographic plates in 
facsimile of the inscriptions; but M. van Berchem, on the 
other hand, has worked hard to justify the patronage given 
to his book by the Ministro de I’Instruction Publique—545 
inscriptions, in the present volume, having been copied, 
translated, and annotated, with full reference to the chronicles 
or other printed sources. These inscriptions, engraved on 
stone or the like, come from mosques, tombs, private houses, 
and other edifices; engraved on wood or metal they are 
found on divers articles of furniture, domestic or from the 
mosques; they deal with every conceivable subject known in 
Islam, and refer to all sorts and conditions of men. Further, 
being as a rule contemporary with the persons and events 
alluded to, the names are not liable to the clerical errors 
which abound in manuscripts. 

To summarise the contents of the present great quarto is 
impossible in the space at command. But to deal with one 
point only, M. van Berchem tells us that he has spent 
a couple of years making his index. We can easily believe 
it. It is also almost an encyclopmdic dictionary. Besides 
registering every proper name, surname, and title of office 
occurring in the inscriptions, all the laudatory and maledictory 
formulae are given in order, and every Arabic word of 
historical or archaeological importance is cited with full 
references. The system adopted in the index is lucidly 
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explained hy M. van Berisliein in liis prefatory rnimrkar and 
the atudent will do well to g^lance through pages 777 to 735,. 
which deal with this matter. In oonclnsion, it ia ainveTcly 
to be hoped that M. van Beruhem may continue his labours 
in a field in which he tiaa no rivals; further, that tha 
beneficent pritronage of the French Govemmept in tho 
matter of priating this great work may in no wise ba 
ohaeked ; though wo in England must continue to doplom 
the almost complete iodifierenoe which our Govorainent 
in variably shows in the works of Eogliah Oriental scholura. 

G. Lij SroAscK 

Lndia. By Colonel Sir Thomas HnNOERFOKj> HouJimi, 
K.C.M.G., K.O.I.E., C.B*, R.E. (London, no date.) 

The editor of this sonea, ^*The Regions of tho World,” 
is to bo congrutuiated on having sccuroii for the volume 
on India a writer who has spent the best part of a lifetime 
ill the study of I ndian geography. 

The work is di^'ided into twelve chapters. Tho first six 
deal with (1) Early India, (2) tho goography of Bnlucbiatiiiii, 
(3) of AfghanistuQ, (4) of Kashmir and the Ilimalavaa, 
(5) of Peninsular India, (6) of Assam, Burma, and Ceylon. 
We then come to (7) tho People of India, (8) Political 
Geography, (9) Agriculture and Revenue, (10) Railways, 
(UJ Jlinerals, (13) Olimats. Wo are given eight coloured 
mops and 106 other maps and diagrams. 

Fortunately, thirty years of ofificiaL reporting and letter- 
writing have not qnenched Colonel Holdich^s natural gift of 
an cosy and dewing style ; while his descriptive passages, 
for infitaoce that on pp. 32, Sd, demonstrate that ha- 
possesses the keen eye of tho artist. Ho is at hi& best, 
I think, in llio more purely geographical chapters, above all 
in thosto on Baluchistan and Afg^^uoistan, irbere his persontiJ. 
knowlcdgo places bim beyond the reach of ajiv rival. The 
strongest point in tho book is* perhaps, the largo number of 
admirable maps and diagrams, a series far in advance of 
anything hitherto provided in works on India. Tha only 
criticism I tan. make ia that in some cases the scale is 
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small as to make it hard to disentangle the details; at any 
rate, to a reader who cannot, by means of some previous 
knowledge, read into the diagram more than is altogether 
clear by mere inspection. The map I more particularly refer 
to is that on p. 281, devoted to the railway system. 

The author tells os his editor warned him against details 
and statistics. I admit the Anglo-Indian failing; wo are too 
prone to drown our writings in technical details, to the 
bowildonncut and despair of the non-expert reader. But, 
to make a personal confession, fed as I have been for forty 
years on tabular statements, 1 should have learnt more 
and remembered mure from the stern simplicity of figurwl 
statements and percentages than I have from the most 
brilliant of Sir Thomas Holdich’s paragraphs. But the 
editor, Mr. Mackinder, I have no doubt knows his business 
thoroughly well, and is right in thinking statistics “ caviare 
to the general.** Internal evidence shows that some at least 
of the book was written so long ago os 1898, and occasionally 
some revision of the text would have been advisable. 
Probably want of the necessary leisure is the reason; for, 
as we all know, the author has in the interv'al been busily 
engaged in serving his country elsewhere, leaving him no 
time to think of India and its affiiirs. 

Some trifling points hero and there have been noted by me 
in my progress through the book. These I will submit 
seriatim for the author’s consideration. According to the 
best authorities the conqueror of Sind (pp. 18, dS) was 
not M. Qasim, but Muhammad-i-Qusim, that is, Muhammad 
the son of Qdsim. In the Baluchistan chapter there is 
much interesting and original matter; but in the biblio¬ 
graphy (p. 55) I see no mention of Mr. Longworth Dames* 
most valuable and enlightening essay on the Biluch races. 
I would commend it to Colonel Holdich's notice; it is 
published by our Society. As for the late Dr. Bellow, on 
whom much reliance is placed (p. 99 and elsewhere), he is, of 
course, a great authority; but not one to be unreservedly 
accepted. Both his ethnology and his philology have been 
subjected to much damaging criticism. 
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On p. 234 I notice a cnrioos xise of the term “ Regulation 
Provinces/* where it is made to include the Panjab and 
Ilurma, both of which, os I was taught, arc emphatically 
“ Non - regulation/* Again, at the top of p. 235 the 
provincial secretariats seem to be ignored, the staff of 
H Lieutenant-Governor being restricted to a [private ?] 
secretoT}’ and au A.D.C. Another slip in nomenclature is 
also found on the same page; the heads of the Government in 
Assam and the Central Provinces are styled Commissioners, 
instead of **Chief’* Commissioners. 

Having hod a good deal of official connection with the 
country at the head of the Ganges Canal, I hesitate over the 
statement on p. 262, that ** twenty miles below Hardwar, 
where the Ganges has again developed into a river, it is 
again diverted into a second great canal.** If this refers 
to the Fathgarh branch, that canal is taken out of the main 
canal, and not out of the Ganges itself; while, if it refers 
to the head-works farther down the Duobah in the 'Aligarh 
district, they are probably 120 rather than 20 miles from 
Hardwar. 

The author must excuse the expression, but his history 
of Bombay on p. 308 can only bo adequately described as 
* shaky.* His words are : “ The Portuguese have not been 
there since the early part of the eighteenth century, when 
they were ejected by the Mahratios.** This must be a slip, 
for Sir Thomas Holdich must know quite well that England 
acquired Bombay in the seventeenth century (1661), as part 
of the dowry given with Catherine of Braganza, queen of 
Charles II. It was transferred to the East India Company 
in 1669. So far os I know, it was never held by the 
Muhrattos, or even submitted itself to them in any way. 

On p. 327, when speaking of the Customs hedge across 
India, there is a phrase beginning thus : “There was a time 
(Lord Lytton*8 time) . . . .** This interjection of 
Ix)rd Lytton's name in this connection is at least quaint, 
seeing that this system of inland dues and salt taxation, 
and the consequent barrier, had existed time out of mind, 
certainly from long before Lord Lytton was bom. This 
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aalt duty, le’vied in traneit, wiia the luat relit of the almost 
uniTorsal customa duties and road tasea of the Mogul poritid<. 

Some of the amall points that I have noticed seem worLky 
of attention; and might poaaibiy be i^'ortk amending if 
a gccond edition is called for. 

WlJ4.I.VM iRViPfK. 

Febmar-^ 17/A, 1905. 

Ansali uem/ Islam, compilnti da Leosis CAirTASi, 
PRiwriPE m Teano- Vol, I: lotrodiiicione dell' anno 
1 al G ru 4ta; pp. xvi and 740^ (Milano: IIoopHt 
1905.) 

Thia book represents the hrat instalment of n 'Tliesnurna 
of Moalim tradition and history from the earliest beglnniiiga 
of Arab culture to the year 922 ii. (1516). The whole 
Mi'ork is to consist of twelve volumes, of which the lost three 
will contain the indices. Since ITanimer v, Pargstall'a 
large work on Arab Literatare nothing so gigantic has been 
planned bv one European ackolar. hut the comparison onda 
here, because to judge from the drat volume Prince Coetani's 
work pronrUes to be much, more reliable than the other. 
He bus studied and utilised not only the original sources, 
but also taken account of every important monograph 
bearing on the subject. Hb work is, therefore, u critical 
summary of the best labours of modern European scholarahip. 
^Vllikt those interested in Arab history will read it with 
pleoaure and advantage, it will spociaUy appeal to students 
of universal histor}', who wUl find in it not only material, 
but also tho critical appuratus for dealing wich the some. 

Nearly half of the first volume is filled with the intro¬ 
duction. It comprises the era immediately preceduig Islam, 
the origin and history of th$ latter up till the Ilijra. 
Needless to say, this is the most objure epoch on account 
oi the scantiness and ud reliableness of the sources. The 
author’s criticism of the nature of Arab tradition does ant, 
indeed, contain much that is new, yet it forms so intrinsic 
a part of his w^ork that its omissioD would have been seriously 
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felt Ilia treatment of the matter givea the reader a clear 
inaight into the inner working of Moalim tradition, and the 
way it ia to be dealt with for the purposea of hiatoriography. 
lie explains the intricacies of the Isnad, and shows how by 
its help one is able to distingaiah trustworthy authorities 
from aparious ones. This is fitly illustrated by the traditional 
genealogy of Mohammed, the single links of which, up till 
Adniin, are elal)orately discussed, and accompanied by 
genealogical tables. Now the oldest form of Mohammed's 
pedigree, viz. that handed down by Ibn IsHq, gives hardly 
any clue as to its original compilation, but we derive some 
assistance in this from a fragment of the T.-S. collection 
at Cambridge (published in J.Q.R., Jan., 1003), which is 
not only older than Ibn Isbilq’s, but is a reproduction of 
the compiler's original drafts. This is mode clear by the 
following list of variations between the two. The name 
Murra (between Ka‘b and Kilub) is not in the fragment, 
but a later addition probably made in order to count ten 
generations from I^Iohammed to Lo’ayy (see Sprenger, iii, 
p. cxlvi). Khuzntma is spelt in the fragment Khuzdma, 
As for the biblical names from Tshraael upwards, their 
correct spelling stands in such glaring contrast to that used 
by Ibn Tshiiq that the first compiler of the genealogy must 
undoubtedly have been one of tbe early Jewish converts 
to Islam. It was Sprenger (iii, p. cxxxii) who discovered 
several South Arabian names in the list, and we may there¬ 
fore credit Ka‘b b. Al-Ahbar with the authorship of the 
same, which he put together under the patronage of Omar. 

Prince Caetani seems to take too severe a view of what 
nearly all previous critics of the Qorun regard as the 
“first revelation." Disbelief in all statemente of Moslim 
traditionists on this subject does not mean that one cannot 
arrive at the same reeult merely from internal evidence. 
This is the case with Qor. xevi, 1-5. No matter whether 
Mohammed recited this little speech to his family circle and 
a few intimate friends, privately or in the open street, we 
must look upon it os his first official utterance in favour of 
monotheism. • We must not overlook the fact how difficult 
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it WAS fof liiiQ to find n coDveoieiit ionn fot this utterance. 
He probably searched for on a for many months. At thig 
juncture he was mode acquidDted with a venae of the Old 
Tefitamcnt, from which he gathered how in’s model Abraham 
hod acted under similar circiunstajicee, and which only 
required a slight naodidcatiou to serve hie own purposes. 
As far as my suggestion is concerned, Prince Caetanl labours 
under a miaundaretanding in supposing that 1 accepted 
materially the etatementa of Hoalim truditian concerning 
a first revelalion*” In the tahio of contents, at* well os 
ill ihe sopcTSCTiption of ch. ii of ray “ Researohes/* and 
in the Appeudii at the end of iho book, I purposely used 
the term proc^maiu^tt (renditiou of which is somothing 

quite dilfercnt. I fully agree with Printe Gaotoni on tha 
following points:—[1) That ono cannot speak of a "first 
SGra”; (2) that tha first prophetic utterance was preceded by 
a period of preparation. I cannot, however, agree with him 
that Mohammed employed this period iu compf^ing Toligions 
tracts, which were subsequently lost. If Mobommod'a 
literary faculties had been developed to such an extent the 
Qoran would have had a different appearance, and would 
not alraoBt cveiywhere betray ita author’s inability to aurvey 
the whole. I am strongly inclined to believe that ho was 
not an entire etranger to the art of writing, but there ia 
u wide differenco between the ability of flcrawling letters 
and the deliborato composTtion of theological writings. 
Mohammed woe obviously io well versed in the stylo of 
his country’a poetry that his speeches involuntarily assumed 
the same style. The almost dramatic and rhymed aentoncea 
of the earlier speeches are the result of hia atmgglo fo free 
himself from this form of oompqeition. For this reoaon 
I believe that the verses 2-5 of Sura xciu cost him scarcely 
any mental labour, and v. 1 oven less, ns he had received 
it ready for uso from the Old Testament (Gen. iv, S). 
A more prosaic solution of the whole problem of the first 
proclamation could scarcely be offered, and I am therefore 
at a loss to understand how Prince Caetnni can fancy that 
I accept the Moalim tradition on the matter. 
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Modem criticLsia in dealmg ^vith ?i[oa1im traditioa rejects 
legends of mimoulouM oliotucter ot tbeotoglcul tendency- 
None of these has any hearing on a question of mon^ 
chronology'', and if the group of verses in question Is stripped 
of idL legendary ornamentation there b no reason to go 
further uid rob it of its drat piece, which has been accepted 
by all modern scholars with the exception of Sir W. Muir. 

Prince Guetani^s real task begins with the Hijra, the 
erontfl of each year being collected iu a special chapter. 
Each chapter is introduced by corapartitive chronological 
tables, giving the dates of the Mohammedan and Ghiietiau 
eras, and the days of the week. The completeness of the 
work leaves nothing to be desiretl, both as regards subject’ 
matter and review of sources and modern riisearche*. 

Of special interest in the retrospect wbioh concludea the 
volume, sumtniug up the history of the first five years. In 
this the author is guided on the whole by sound judgment, 
although he is incliucd to look at this early* stage of Isliim 
through somewhat rosenccloured glasses. It appeara that moS't 
modem historians overcstimaU' the upheaval caused in North 
Arabia prior to Mohammed''s oDuqneat of Mecca, Evidence 
of thb may be found in the email numbers of combatants 
at the baElles of Budr and Uhud. Both were in rcaiilv 
nothing but iiisigoilicai]! akirmiabes. The victory^ of Badr was 
important bccauoe it raised Mohammedpersonal inHaence 
in Medina and its surroundings, but if the l^lcccans had 
understood how to follow up their victory* of Uhud matters 
might have taken u quite different couree. The great 
difficulty in dealing with the subject is to be found in the 
oomplete lack of other than Moslim sources, a circumstance 
which renders it weli’iiigb impofisible to elucidate Che real 
focU. Not even the greateat historical genius is able to 
advance auggeetious without a flaw under auch conditions. 
Now the history of Med Inn prior to Islam can onlv bo re¬ 
const meted from records of Mohammedau origin of not very 
early date. Prince Caetoni, who is otherwise go distrustful 
of such records, aeems inclined to follow them with regard 
to the uffaiTia in Medina before and immediately ufter the 
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Hijra. His viewr of the po7or and wealth of tho Jewi of 
this town ia ovidontly exaggerated^ It is true that the 
MediniaiL poet, Hasaiti b. Thabit, to wbooi we owe o con- 
tempotaneoiiiS notice on their station, speaks of tbeir walled, 
castlesi palm-gm^es, and camels (Divao, p. 87), but this 
does not menii verr much. Their alleged large numbers! 
also included the numerous conTorted Arubs whose Judaism 
was probably irety superUcial. There is. however, more 
direct evideoce that their political power had been consider¬ 
ably reduced during the &th century, snd was a negligible 
quantity at the time of the Hjjran In faot, their life in 
Medina was hardly better than anywhere else in the exile, 
otherwise they no old scoreely have noanehed Me&^ianic hopes 
such Us ore expressed in the words: ^*Th(f time is near when 
u prophet shall arise, whom vire shall foUow and with whose 
aid we shall conquer you ” (1. Hishilm, pp. 286 and 974 ; 
see ulso H.EkJ. x, p. 191). These words cannot be referred 
to Mohammed, because no Jew' would have expected the 
Messiah to come from Arabia. The spiritual superiority 
of the Jews wae quito sufficient for Mohammed to deatre 
their friendship and to fear their opposition, less because 
It made him despair of winning them over than for the 
discouraging elfect it had on their pugan tir wavering 
countrymen. In oriler to arrive at a just appreciuticn of 
the relation belMfceu Mohatnmed and the Medinian Jews one 
must place oneself in their position and isse Kim aa they 
did. It la here where Prince Caetani fails. It was not 
an error on their part that they did not accept the hand 
outstretched to them. Hia early endeavours to inoculate 
isliim with Jowiuh regulations betrayed so super lie ial a 
knowledge of their Jewish law that they coaid not but look 
askance at his doings. To quote itn Instance, the fast of the 
^A^hurii and the Qibla fcowaj^ Jerusalem rest on regulations 
of widely different scope and gravity, but were treated on 
a par by Mohammed. It waa therefore quite natural that 
their attitude w'oa sceptical and retiring. The more they 
watched hie ooudnot the leas could they agree with him. 
All compromise was out of the question. Nothing could 
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save tkem but unconditional atirrcnder and adoption 
I«lain. The conclusion at which Prince Caetaiii uirivea, 
that they initiated a policy of calutnnies and intrigoefi, ia 
quite nujustiiied, aod it is rather surprising that on this 
point he adopts the Moalim traditions without questioning. 
The expulsion of one Jewish tribe after another and the 
slaughter of the Banu Koreixa tell a difTerenfr tale. To 
elucidate the truth in a subject conoeraing which one muMi 
rely sotely on records strongly influenced by notional spirit 
and theological j?eal is a little short of impossible. Prince 
Caetani^s work marks quite an epoch in the rcscaroh on 
early Tslani, and the volumes to follow wiU be awaited by 
historians of all classes with the keenest interest. 

H. HuiscnrELU. 

Dm BiiagavadoTta^ aus dem Sanskrit ijbersctxtj mit einer 
Einicitung liber ihre arsprunglicba Gestalt, ihre Lehr on 
und ihr Alter, von IIicha&h Garki;. {Leipzig; 
n. IlaesscL iflOa.) 

Not onlv the author's naino but also the contents of this 
little volume will excite freik interoat io the great religious 
Xcw Teatament of the Hindua^ Sanekrit sebokra will study 
the fresh interpretation herein offeredj and etudentsof religion 
ivill be attracted anew by tho question whether India has 
given ChrisLionity its emphasis on ** loving faith," or whether 
the work that Brat sets forth this Hindu doctrine is later than 
the Christian era. If it canaot be expected that Profesaar 
Garbe has answered definitely some of the meet perplexing 
questions in the province of literary historical criticasmt it 
may at least be assumed that he has not touched upon them 
without throwing light upon the darkness, and such will 
he found to ha the case. But in order to understand the 
author's chief contention* it k neees^iry to formulate the 
usual view in regard to the age and origin of the Bhagavad- 
glta, and above all in regard to its original character, 

Apart from that native riew which is ahured bv no 
European schokr of repute, and which teaches that the Glto 
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i* of an antiquity reaching for back of the ChrUtian era, 
to be mcaisured only by many centuriea, current opinion may 
be said to regard this tract as one of the older parts of the 
mediseval Indian epic, and its motif as the inculcation of the 
divinity, as All-godheud, of Erishnu, who is in the epic at 
one time a man and at another time a god, but who in this 
part of the epic is identified with Brahman. Further, the 
Gitii, in thus identifying Krishna with God, changed, in 
the course of time, its original pantheistic Brahmanism to 
a personal theism. 

Professor Garbo enters the lists against this popular 
conception. His claim, os here set forth, may be stated in 
brief in the following words. The Gita is not originally 
a pantheistic poem, but a thcistic ethical tract, rather pedantic 
than poetical. The identification of Krishna with the All- 
soul belongs to a lute period, and is due to syncrctizing 
tendencies. The poem is not, therefore, Vedantic in origin, 
but in its philosophy it is originally an exponent of the 
Samkhya-Yoga, and all the Vedantic portions, sometimes 
single stanzas, sometimes long passages, are to be excised 
if the pure primitive Gita is to be fotmd. The theistic, or 
rather monotheistic, religion inculcated in this primitive 
Gita arose in this wuy. About two centuries before Buddha, 
the warrior chief of the Yaduva clan, who was also a religious 
teacher, but not of the Brah manic schools, founded a moral 
religion of monotheism, God being in his system called 
simply Bhagavat. This religiously-minded chieftain was 
the ‘son of DevakI,’ and his religion was at first confined 
to his own clan. But as time went on, the teaching of 
Krishna extended beyond tribal limits, and at the same time 
the founder of the religion was himself identified with the 
God he taught, so that the * son of Vasudeva * became God 
by virtue of the same cuhemcrism that changed Buddha into 
God. This was the form of the Vasudeva religion recognized 
in the fourth century b.c. by Pacini, and the doctrine of 
bhakti belonged to it as early as this time. But for a century 
or more after this Krishnaism still lay outside the pole of 
Brahmanism. During this period, till c, 300 b.c., the religion 
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of JCrishmi uoitini witli Samkbya-Yoga pbilosophy. 
Aft«r thU, in the aecand period, from 300 b.c, till the 
Christ I an era, Kriahna was identified with Yishnu, aa the 
religion became Brahmanized, and in this same penod. arose 
the original Gitd. The third and feurth periode are reckoned 
as extending from the end of the eecond penod to c 1200, 
and from that term onwards, reapoc lively. They are 
characterized by the identification of Krishiia-TUhno with 
Brahman (the Alhaonl) and the ‘ working-over * of the old 
Gltii into its present shape^ as marks of the third period, 
and the ad.option of this religion by Bumanujs, as mark of 
the fourth. The first Gita belongs, in still closer reckoning, 
to the first half of the second century a,a The ‘ working- 
over ^ may be referred to the second century A,n. 

As to the dutos assumed, they coincide closely enough with 
the resuits given in the rEviewer's recent discussion of the 
date of the epic, which the author regards us " fiir mich in 
der IToupt^cho ganz uberzeogend'"j but in the inter¬ 
pret alien of the charuetcr of the primitive Gjlii, as opposed 
to ihot of ihc ' worked-over' poem. Professor Garbo opposes 
the view generally heid by Sanskrit scbolara. As an advocate 
of the ajfukhyu-Yoga'a priority to tbe Vedanta he mav 
perhaps be prejudiced in his efort to show that tho Vediinta 
portions of the Gitu are all posterior to the early form of 
the work; but since he does not argue from any such point 
of view the critic will be concerned only with the argumoota 
advanced b}" him aa cogent. 

When these are carefully weiglied, it will be seen that tlio 
whole history of the Krishna religion, as distinguished from 
tbe literary product embodying that religion os now extant, 
the Gita, derives its greatest probahilitj from the assumption 
that the Vedanta portions of the Gltii are late additioma* 
It ia only by excluding these that we cun recouatruct un 
originul monotheisLic reLigion based on Krishna as God aud 
not yet a pantheistic All-soul. Sriahna has often enough 
been hcsilatiugly refarted to ^Devaki's son Krishna/ and 
this and the refercuce to Paijini can be explained without 
the nssumplion of a great moral monotheistic teacher. But 
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these, at best vague referenceSj aje taeapablo of supportiDg 
the theisis that there was for three or four hundred yeatu 
before the Gitli was first composed au essentiallj ethical 
Tdigien rivalling Buddhism in its own locality. The note 
of ^[egastheues does nothing to support this claim, for it 
indicates only that there waa a local Krishna worship, 
of whut ebameter wa can guesg only by conipuiing iha 
Oreek paralleL Tf, on the other hand, we are obliged by 
the aharocter of the primitive Gita to assume that there 
■was an atbical ruouothetstic religion c. 700-400 u.c, m 
a buckgrounid to that GTta^ than what is said of Viisudava 
and Krishna may be expanded into the historical sketch 
here presented without great violence to inhereot probability. 
In a word, Professor Garbers case rests on his being able to 
prove that the Vedantic portions of the Gltii are extraneous 
to the primitive poeni+ Without this proof, the remuiniug 
urguincnts have, in the raviewer^s opinion, only qucstiomiblo 
weight. Ac the same time, no one can demaud that proof 
as here used should be more then the strong probabUity 
which must constitute all the proof in similar cases. 

The notes to the (excellent) tranalation are to furnisli this 
proof. The author lays espociuliy stress on four passages 
vfhich Etccm to him to demoostrate his theory. The passages, 
iii. 9-18, vi, 27-32, viL 7-11, viii. 20-ix. 6, if omitted, 
leave the connection unbrokenj, and therewith show that they 
have been interpolated. Such, for example, seems truly to 
be the case in the firat example, though in the second the 
interruption may as reasonably be regarded as an exlenaion ; 
but in the third example, what reason is there for excluding 
'"1*. 7—11 except the reason that the verses set forth Vedantic 
opmions? Tliat they ‘ioferrupt * an exposition of Samkhya 
w'ith a non-Baiiikhya view can bo shown only when it is 
shown that this ' Vedantic interpolation * is uot compatible 
(to a Hindu) with the former. But if one were to trout 
other purts of the epic thus? la not a great part of epic 
philosophy a combination of incompatiblo views, which 
interrupt each other continually P Also, in the last example, 
viii. 20’-ix 6, the only objection^ apart &om the Yodsmu 
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character, to the originality of the passage seems to be its 
extent and minuteness, though the author claims that ix. 7 
resumes the thought of viii. 18-19. Tlie thought thus taken 
up is that of the day and night of Brahman, which is 
* resumed * in the statement that all things ore loosed in 
Prakrti at the end of a Tugu, and are let out again by 
Krishna without cessation. But although there is here 
a verbal resumption (of bhutaf/rdma), and though the metre 
of viii. 20 may well suggest an interpolation as beginning 
here, yet the sarpabhutani of ix. 7 seems as naturally to be 
connected with Mrtdni bhittdni in b, and this, with its 
maMhdnif to bo yoked to the matMthdni bhutdni and maUthdni 
Mtrnbhtitdni in 5 and 4, respectively (which latter Yedantio 
verses are rejected by Garbe). 

But these are only four examples, the most striking, 
selected out of over twenty by the author to establish his 
contention. Several other cases, such os ii. 72, iv. 35, v. 6, 
7, 10, 16-22, 24-26, are rejected simply because they are 
Vediintic, without any attempt to show that they ore other¬ 
wise interpolations, save as their presence interrupts the 
author's scheme of the primitive work. 

It cannot be denied that a division of the Gita into dlfTerent 
philosophical entities produces the effect of clarifying the 
work, and if that work had been produced anywhere else 
than in India at the date assumed, the conclusion drawn bv 
Professor Garbe in this case would appeal strongly to everv 
reasonable person. Perhaps even in this case the author's 
clear argumentation will have the effect of convincing some 
scholars. Alluring the thesis certainly is, and could one 
believe that the logical clearness of the religious authors 
of the Gita was ever as great os Professor Garbe’s, one 
would no longer hesitate to adopt his view. But—the 
reviewer has worried over the philosophical inconsistencies 
of the Hindu epic for many years without coming to this 
conclusion. To him it seems as if, after all, the Gita were 
but a part of the epic, alike in philosophical contradictions, 
and as indivisible as incongruous, except where other criteria 
than logical continuity can be applied. That the Gita was 
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not at £rat whut it is iiow^ may iulol}' ho stated ; idiat 
u proTaiUng^ly A^oduatic intarpretatioD of life has left marks 
upon it, may well bo tbs ease; but that it was originally 
throughout thdaticj and was afterwards reniodollcd by means 
of intruded Veduntio stuuzas, doea nol aeuui to be eapublo 
of proof, not through 003 ' fault of Professor Qftrbe, but 
because the Hindu tolerated mconeistendea in popular 
presentations even more than in strictl\' philosophical works, 
where (in the Upunishads, fur example) the same hetero¬ 
geneous views may' bo found, though in less etriking form, 
and where, above all, the same tendency appears to 
monot.hei 2 e (if the word may bo allowed) the colder belief 
which pleases only the philosopher, but is incapable of 
aHbcting the heart. Such a belief, though not pantheistic, 
was the older Yoga, which holb in philoeophicol uod in popular 
circles demanded ere bug n personal God. Buddhism, too, 
invents a god little dreamed of in the philosophy of Buddha^ 
There ia, theo, nothing improbable in the current opinion 
that a pantheistic tract bos been made tboistic, thus being 
supplied with that personal object of devotion whluti no 
Hindu religious system can afford to disdain if it is to live 
in the hearts of tho people* 

E. Washduuk HorKifis* 


The ANn the SEErs^i A contribution to the liistory 
of Serpent-worship. By C* F. Oldham. 8vo; pp. 207, 
with dU illustratioDS. Price lOi* dfif. (London 1 Constable, 
lOOo.) 

This Work, bused upon papers contributed to this Journal 
in 1891, was intended at first, according to the preface, to 
refer only to Indian serpent-worship. But it w'aa found 
that this cult was, in fact, a branch of the combined worship 
of the sun and the serpent, which was once w^ell^aigh 
universal. The author has therefore act himeelf to collect 
evidence of serpent-worship aho in other countriee* The 
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book b maiitlj occupied^ hon’^vetr witb tbe Ictdian evideDoe; 
und tbe author ondcuvoura Co e^bliak, by its means, tbreti 
main propoaitiona- 

These aTu^(l) that the sorpeots moDtioncd in tbo Rig-^T«da 
Tiefer:t not to atmospheric or storm dekies, but ta the leudero 
;md chiefs of tbe tribes wjtb whom tho Aryans were brought 
iato contact, and by whom tbeir progress was opposed; (2) thuL 
the peoples of the districts montionod in the Veda have not 
only maintaiued, from that time down to the presont, many 
of their ancient churactoristica, but, by intermarriage and 
coloniaatiou, have deeply influenced other parts of India 
throughont tbe whole of its history; (8) that the presaot 
inhabltazits of South India, the so-caUed Dravidiaus, are 
direct desceodanta of tbe old serpent-worshipping tribes of 
the nortb-west frontier. 

The author does not proteod to any trainiog in hiatoricol 
cEiticism, and constantly quotes medimval nuthors oa good 
evidence of what occurred ia early time&i But ho has 
certainly succeeded in bringing together a very considerable 
body of evidence wbiob historical students would do well 
to consult; and we think he has quite made out his ouse 
for the eiisteuoa in India, oil through the centuries, of 
Naga-worshipping tribea. The dtatriptioiis and iUustrutianB 
of modem Niiga-worahip are very interesting, and throw 
light, not only upon the Naga types represented on the 
manumeoU, but also upon the pussuges quoted ftem ancient 
authors, so censiderablo in number that it is n real contribution 
la science U> have brenght them all tegether. This is so 
much the case that it is a great pity that the book is oot 
provided with any uidex» But there is a very elaborate 
table of contents, occupying twenty pagee of priijt, which 
will go fur to make up for this deficiency^ 


1 For HistMCC, tiK Vifpfl Plun^lS and Yuttn Chirimg, fm p. m, u BTaanof 
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Difavamsa ond Maiiava^sa, 13xd die Gesuhichtliceie 

UbEBAIEFEBUKG in CEVHJJf, VOD Wll.lIEA,Sl Gkigeb* 

pp. viii and H6, (Loip^igt Btjliiaej 1905.) 

In this monogmpli Professor Geigflr of ErlaogOQ giv^ea us 
u further aud onlnrged discussion of certain points raised 
in Ills, previous paper, " Blpavaiusa uiid ?t[aHivaiiisji,” and 
utso of other points of importance in the evolutlou of 
liistoricaJ writing in Gey ion. 

lie discusses first the outward form of the Dlpavoipsa, iU 
repetitions, omlssioDS, and general frogmen tar)- character; 
and the Daeaningi for the histoi^' of the cbroniclo, of the 
memom] verses it contains. Ko stress is kid on the fact 
that this work has no author^ It is the outcome of a fairly 
large n umber of previous works, no one of whiuh had ony 
uuthor. And it is the lost of the literary works in Ceylon 
which can be placed in the period during which no boobs 
had authors. Every ancient eomilry, at the beginning of 
its litemrj’ activity, has such a period. Wlien that period 
has once bean passed, the custom is lor the authership of 
each work to be stated; though, of course, occaaionslly, as 
now in Europe^ a work may ba purposely anonymoas, or ita 
authorship may he forgotten. It is important for each 
country to deterraine the close of this period of nniversal 
Liuonymitv- It Is especially important in the literary history 
of India, where tho period closed» I think, in the time of 
Asokn,^ In Cevlon the period closed with the Dlpavamsa. 
Before that date no book was assigned to auy particular 
author. It was the outcome of the industry of a school. 
After that date books, as a rule, were written by one man, and 
the foiCt that they were so written was openly acknowledged. 
The point is of eonsidenihlo interest and suggestivencea. 

Professor Geiger then discussce the form of the Mahavaipsa, 
which is a complete epic poem (with an author); and 
compares tbronghout the difierenees between it and the 
Bipavamsa. As to the author, the Tikl tells us that his 


^ “ BuiMhat IndU," pp. 170, ISO. 
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DoiDc wm MabiiuiTHiiij and that he lived at the Dlghaaonda 
Yiliani, so called after the natde of the aobleman who 
built it. Mabouauiu bad been the name of the Buddha'a 
cousin^ ono of bU firat disciples and principal followers. 
Like John or Peter among ChrUtians, it bod natimdty 
become a oommon name among the Buddhists. We hear^ 
about the time when the ilahiivamaii must have been writtcDt 
of two Muhiiimmaa resident at this particular Viliiira. 
Tumour confuses the two. Geiger very rightly disLinguishes 
them, pointing out thatj if they were the same, the one 
Mahanumu must certainly have lived noorly a huudred year.-;, 
and perhaps more. The two^ he thinks, were thorofoiv 
didcreRtr and the author of the poem was probably the later 
of the two^ who must have dourished in the last quarter of 
the fifth century^ The difUoullies of Ttimourns hypothesis 
have often been pointed out»^ but Professor Geiger is the 
first, so far as I know^ to have suggested what seems (now 
that be has suggested it) the obvious solution. Profesior 
Geiger^s conrlaaion will now, no do^uht, be accepted by 
everybody. 

The oeict question is the date of the commentary, tbo 
Vamsatthappakiisim (which the author of thla monograph 
assigns to the period 1000-1250), and the information it 
gives OS to the soarces from which Mabunama drew. After 
setting out the admitted facts about the loet commeataiies 
in Sinhalese banded down in Ceylon, the author concludes 
that Mahuuama drew, net so much from them os fmm 
a separate historical compilation, the lost Mabavamsa in 
Sinhalese, which hod gradually grown up in the schools 
there. Thla will also be probably adopted as right; and it 
would be a great advantage if the nulbor hod also considered 
the relation of this lost Sinhalese commeutary, the Mfila- 
or Moha-Atthakatha, to the Audha-At^akathij, the Mahii 
Paccari, and the Kuranda aud Sunkhepa Atthakathao, These 
are not referred to. But the questiou will not be completely 

I See espcdally Saydrf, tkx CnmniLTiOir wtA Ji* Tcifaberliefomn- a*. 
^^ahlV[llpae," Berlin, tSCl. ^ 
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Bolvod until wc knoTr whether MahaauiDa did net elw niiik& 
tiso of one or other of such of these works as were pcerioust 
to hlfl time. 

The later historical works composed hi Ceylou are then 
discussed. On the MahubodhiTamsa the author puts forward 
a new conshination. The loto Professor Strong, who edited 
the work for the Pali Text Society, was of opinion that 
it wfts of dearly the same date as Buddhaghosn, because 
a very late treatise says it was writteu ut the instigation 
of one Dathunhgii^ and this mnn could be identified with 
the Datthn who is fluid (in the same treatise) to have 
instigated Buddhaghoaa to wiito the Sutauiigala VilaaiiiT. 
Geigor identifies him wdth the Da than ago of the Muhavamaa 
(chap. 54, line 36),, who lived ia the tenth centnry. In 
this latter identificatioo the names tally hotter. Hut the 
late treatise referred to, the Gundhavamsa, msy bo mistaken. 
And there may have hoen j'Ct other Dathunugas, So the 
argument is not conclusive. There U* how'ever, it seems to 
me, a very strong support to ih 

For docs not Upatissa, iu the Jlahabodhivamsa, Bometimes 
use Pali w'ords in their Sanskrit senac? Does ho not some¬ 
times use Sanskrit w-ords not found elaew'here at all in the 
old Pinli litoratare, and possibly derived from an iicquaintaace 
with Sanskrit kiivyas P Does not the whole tone and 
manner of his work betray such an acquaintance, so much 
so that he may be said to use a Sanskritlsed Pali ? If these 
qnestiotifl be answered in the affirmative—and I think they 
must be—tho further que&tion arises* when, and in what 
degree, the knowledge of Sanskrit began ihua to influence 
literary usage in Ceylon P We find few, if any, traces of 
it in the Aluhavamsa, or even in Buddhaghosa, It would 
follow that tlie Mahubodhivamsa must be later, and probably 
at Icoat os late as the Dathiiiiugu whom. Geiger has discovered 
in the later part of the ^lahiivainsa. 

Another point on which we should bo very glad of 
Professor Geiger's further opinion. lie devotes aDo a most 
interesting and careful discussion to the extant historical 
hooks written in Ceylon, not in Pali, but in Sinhalese; showing 
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thdr dnieSj the degree in which they fallowed the preTioua 
uutbaritiea nnd the degree in which they are mdepeudent^ 
and the sanrees they tiaed. It would be interestiag to know 
the relation between these books and the ^farendraenritawa' 
lokBiiupradfpikawa, the 66tli chapter of which was tmndated 
into English in the Jhuow/ qf the £enffiit Asintie Society 
for 1S72. la thia title merely the title of a portion of one 
of the Sinhalf^ hooks here discussed by the author^ or is it 
a aepamte wotkF The MS. fram which I made the trans- 
latioo would acem^ if the work bo independentj to be eithor 
unique or nearly so. 

Tliroughoat hie monograph the author emphasizes the 
distinctioQ between the * church tradition * us he ealla it 

— that la, traditlco handed down in the Order_and the 

" popular tradition * or * worldly tradition/ ua handed 
down among the people. Some of the most important and 
suggestive passages in hts essay are those in which be shows 
how Eseme one or other of tho numerous works he discossBa 
hns added to, or varied from, the statements in some previous 
work by incorporating or using such popular material. 
He supposes that the use of such material was ceriaitilv 
a distinguiahiDg feature of the Pali Mahdvamaa^ and probably 
also of the IobL Sinhalese Mahuvamea. It is one of the 
points in which the latter will have differed from the lost 
commentary in Sinhalese (p. 72). The suggcstioo is distinctly 
good. At the sam© tirao, it may be a question whether the 
gap between the two traditions ivas, at any very broads 
The worthy mombers of the Order, not only in Ceylon but 
also in India, were themsclvea very partis] indeed to these 
Ijopukr tales. Tales, anocdotefl, riddles, legends, ef hou qchus 
ainnCt play a great part in the Sacred Books tbemselvea, 
and even in the very Suttantos, and that ut the precise 
poiotH where they am also most in earnest.' Who was it 
who preserved for us that immense collection of folklore 
of all sorts, the JStakasF The people knew the stories, no 
doubt, but that we know them is u debt we owe to the 
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members of the Order. The Jatakas are at one and the 
same time both 'popular tradition* and 'church tradition 
and the present essay affords abundant proof that a similar 
state of things existed all through the literary history of 
Ceylon. There were some hermits among the members of 
the Order, and a good many industrious scholars. But as 
a rule, to which the scholars at least formed no exception, 
the Bhikkhus enjoyed a good joke, or a good story, as much 
as the laymen did. And they neither formed a separate 
caste, nor were they shut out of the world, nor out of the 
hearing of such political traditions and popular loro us were 
current among the people. I do not suggest that Professor 
Geiger says, or thinks, they were. On the contrar)’, ho 
claims not only for Mahuniima, but for the other Bhikkhus 
who composed the later works, a distinct leaning to such 
things. But the expressions he uses might sometimes be 
interpreted that way. 

Perhaps what is here written may be open to a similar 
objection. I have naturally selected those points on which 
I have a little, something, perhaps, of value, to odd to what 
the reader will find in Professor Geiger's book. This should 
not be interpreted to mean anything derogatory to its great 
and permanent value as the most complete work we have 
on the many important subjects it treats with scholarship 
so thorough (often, indeed, unique) and with judgment so 
sober and sound. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

DiK KUDDHISTISCHB PiIILOSOPHIK l.N IHRBR GESCHICHTLICHEX 

Estwicklosg. Erstbr Teil : Die phiuisophischk 

GrUXDLAGB DBS ALTEREX BUDHUISMUS. Von MaX 
Wali.bsbr. pp. 148. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s 
Univcrsitiitsbachhandlung, 1904.) 

We have here an attempt, at once courageous and w’ise, 
of a young writer on philosophy to apply an excellent 
philosophical training to the solution of historical problems 
from which too many of his colleagues shrink, pretending 
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that there is fi^thin^ worth the labour involved. LeaYiTig 
the discussion of mcKiern definitions of the Ego (Urw 
ih^i JfA; Heidelberg, 1903), which wins bis iDuiden effort in 
independent critieiRnij he has boldly and yet, we might any, 
by logical sequenoe, struck into the jungle of Indian 
liternture, where lie the earliest beginnings in the evolution 
of /cA-concepUs, and sought to know how faVii in respect of 
this or other ultimate generaliKations, Buddhism can be said 
to amount to o * aysteniatie ^ philosophy. 

Whether he coucludea, or not, that anything ao relatively 
modern of import aa a philoeophic system may be %^indicated 
for the Buddhist Dhamma, ia not the most significant feature 
in hie work—at least in this stage of it. Philosophic critica 
may possibiy come to find some principle in that doctrine 
IIot unworthy to rank with Plato^a theory of ideas or 
Aristollo’s theory of immanence. For that matter the 
service to truth and knowledge rendered by those thinkers 
docs not rest on these famous speculations, nor (fortunateW) 
do all their BcicntiHc judgments and wise utterances flow 
logically from thern. But it is of interest und significanoo 
that German philosophic training, followed by a brief period 
of Oxford Indian atiidies, should no longer deter a student 
from being straightway bitten by the interesting problems 
afforded by Buddhist literature. 

It will be noted that tho present brief volume is the Brat 
instalment of a work which of necestsity waits on the further 
labours of original research. Tlie marvel ia that, himsdf 
taking no direct part herein and engaged otherwise in 
academic routine, the author should already have found time 
and energy to acquire the remarkable erudition he display a 
in Indian and ludological literature. He is keenly alive 
to the immense iinportunce of historical perspective m 
discaadug the genesis and evolution of a great movement 
■of thought. More than u third of the volume is devoted to 
the problem of the history of the Buddhist books. And 
■even in the remainder, be spends himsell so generoujsly oo 
discusaioDS of literary history that, sometimes, to pervert 
fl phrase, the trees ure less evident than the jungle. But 
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it follows fraoi this hifitoricul Jhit, that his eoa- 
oltifiions cvioce grasp and sanity and diaintcrestcidncsa* 
1 ahould have added^ ^vtnpathetic insight throughout^ had 
it not boea for a low linoa which may be intended as 
a conijeaaion to more orthodos: Western and Bmhmanic 
traditioDS, I refer to the puaaago (p. 13G) where Buddhism 
is said to hove failed to soar out of iDdividualiatio pessimism, 
jind ^ misombilUtuuB ^ to the higher standpoints of a teleo¬ 
logical world-plan. With its “ acuta analysis of the empirical 
ego it had actually attaioed the point whence the transition 
to a transcendental interpretation of the psyehienlly im¬ 
manent was easy," For it needs but a slight degree of 
logical susceptibility to be " instinctively compelled to 
hypostatizs at least u bearer^ a subject of oar conscious 
processes.” 

Wc seem to hear Hegel and hla compeers flaying to the 
founder of B.uddhisni: " Thou shouldst have been one of ua! ” 
Or is it the voice of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann^ 
systematizers^ world - planners, and yet pessimists and 

* miserabilists * P And as we ponder, there sound from for 

away other voices —** Serene, pure, radiant lookest thou, 
Sariputta, whence comest tbouP” "I have been alone, 
Ananda. in rapture of thought . , . till I rose above 

perception of the world without into on indnite sphere of 
cognition, and this again molted into nothing . , , 

Insight came, and I discerned with the eolestial vision the 
way of the world, the tcndencieg of men and their coming 
to be, post, present, and yet to come. And all this arose 
in mo and passed without one thought of Ego-making or 
■of Jliae-making,^' 

It may be questioned whether any ancient teaching 
amounted to anything more systematic than the series of 

* standpoints ’ implied and expressed in this glimpse of the 
meditations of a great BuddhisL Dr. Wallescr himself 
judges that tho border-line betw'een systematic and un- 
^^'stematic philosophy must bo drawn only at a later epoch. 
By systematic philosaphy ho understands anch a cora- 
prehensive explanation of the world as gdves a rational 
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conncctlan between putiiculnr Incti, In other 
word«, where our gencmlizations about facta touch the 
couBucb of what wa know, wp muat go on to hjpothose?, 
whether verihable or not. 

Now lor the orthodox: Buddhiat^ as roTaaled in tbe Pitakaij 
— and the author accepts these as ongtmil and geuuini; 
expoaitionj of eaTl 3 ' BuddhiHin—the Guddhii, even where 
he withheld information^ knew all about ererjrthing :— 

** He huth discemM all tliie life o' the worldt the Row 
und Th US in all ^ 

Himself detached from all^ by uU unewuy'd/' ^ 

And the Dhamma was, for that orthodox Buddhist, u 
rounded-off body of doctrinct adequate to explain and in 
gnido "ill this present life."^ The modern critic, seeking 
to synthesize the widest generalizations in that doctrine, 
finds, in the Brat place, the adoption of certain data of 
current thought and belief, e,g., hosts of intelligejit but 
non-human beings, karma, suusdra, airvitna, the skandhas ; 
in the next place, two negative generalizations rcJipectiug 
these things* viz., (1) the non-existence iimong those beings 
of anyone free from snusura, capable of being a First Cause 
or a Final Cause; and (2) the human being ta skandhos, but 
nothing more, nothing of a permanent aatnro: uad finally, 
some four main positive theories, to wit, (1) becoming and 
impermanence ia the low of oxistenue; (2) existence, token 
quantitatively, en i/oc, makes for sorrow; sorrow is evil; 
sorrow may bo overeeuno; (3) cause and effect is a univerjaul 
bw; (4) the perfoccibility on this prescut pbnc of existence 
of the human individuuL’ 

To the qjctaphj'Sical mind the Buddha is no doubt in- 
corrigible os to his anti-ego standpoint. Dr, WaUcser, 
I am glad to see, mokes no attempt to help him out of 

■ A., toL ii* p. ^4 ; Itr,, p. 122:. 

J Cf. mT nmew the aisjjliimii Nikayn, P,T.S. editloa, in ihL^ Jounukl 
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iL by comproiDitiiiig mter^irettitiods. But I duubt if the 
oppcHiite standpoint is soundly defended, Q.t least for a 
* mind awoke to historical eonidiieratioiis, by ' metinctive' 
logic being culled in to Tiudicatc it. And with regard to 
the other genera 1 statentcntai it may^ T think, be elaiiaed 
that they umeunt lo a IPittittac^ntinnff fit to runk^ for 
comprolicnbiveneas^ intelUgibloness, and moral breadth, with 
any other put forward by ancient philosophy. In the fact 
that it stopped abort where it did, that, relatively speaking, 
it was inductive, that it analyzed the phonoineoa of life and 
eonscioufineas into ultimate data and into universal, eternal 
and natural cnufuition, and then dared to atop abort and build 
its morula aud ideals on this positive, iuductive boMis—m this 
fact lies pcoeiaely its e^Ltiaurdimiry, itui unlquo interest 
value for the bLslory of liuniun ideas. The author bimBflf 
expresses precisely this opinion when dealing with the 
duetrine of kurma (p. 

In respect of morals and idoaU, Dr, Walleser is diaposed 
to grudge the term ' ethical ^ us descriptive of the Dhamma, 
und to substitute ' practical,' in that the Euddha did not 
serioasly consider '‘that /uniinmmfum rf{afio»U of ethics, 
the relation of a mon to othier men." This definltton mav 
be true of raodeni othies since Kant, but it hardly holds of 
the doctrines of such Greek teachers as arc gooeruUy included 
in bistorios of ethical philosophy, Tlie nature of good uiid 
hedonistic values were^ lor thciu far more ^ fundanicntul/ nor 
did they stay over the f|ueBtion of ^ seek tug oriels owti and 
others' good more or lesa than did Gotamu. 

And again, when we note that tbe author connueuecs 
his inquin' into tho Buddhist view' of objective resdiTy. us 

the ground-problein of all pliMoMph>%" the questiun may 
suggest itself, w'hether this iu a just e^itiniulo of uucit nt 
thought. Were not thinkers of olden time more occupied 
with first and final causes, with the Oiio and the Many, with 
life and death as such? 


' “ (Jbbiuiuint niUhtiiti raralj, sltmiu « |iarVB»ti 


[^sriijaiiH X. i, loi ffwf 
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Professor 0. Franke's able and interesting contribution 
to the Kant Centenary Album, **KaDt uud die altindiacho 
Philosophie,” * however, takes the distinction between 
phenomena and essence as the one great bond between 
Indian thought and the sage of Konigsbcrg, showing thereby 
how we may have to recast our perspective in the histoiy 
of philosophy, now that we can no longer postpone to take 
into account the other half of early human thought west 
of the .Fgean. And in any case, the attempt to trace how 
Buddhism took its turn in groping after a distinction 
between an external world as existing independently of the 
percciver, and as, ultimately, the mental construction of the 
perceiver, is not only perfectly justifiable, but one of great 
interest. 

The inquiry opens with a courageous plunge into that 
deep, dark, ancient water,* the Paticca-samuppada, the 
swimmer, on first coming up, exclaiming at the unique 
wealth of unintelligibles massed into so small a space! 
Persisting, he gives us an interesting discussion on ndnia^ 
ripa as representing, to early Indian thought in general, 
not the living individual, but ** phenomenal existence (Sent) 
in its toUlity,” ** the world as perceptible by sense,*’ or, 
better still, “being (5etii) spread out in the objective sphere.” 
As such, it fits into the Niduna-chain well, being object 
and content of consciousness (nifitdm), and the source, 
through sense {»aldyatana)^ of contact {phaita). This view 
should prove suggestive of discussion by critics more com¬ 
petent than myself, who here will only add a brief comment. 
'Ihe passages quoted from the earlier Upani^s cither make 
rather for the view that ndmarUpa refers to a perceptible, 
distinguishable individual (person or thing), than for any 
more general notion, or are very ambiguous.* Then, in the 
Pali canon—there was no need to go, as our author does 
to the commentator for it— ndma, in the Suttanta, is defined 

* Zar Srimiurumf am Immammt Kant^ No. T ; Hsile, I90-I. 

' ^ Boddksgbon ap. Mab» Nid. 8.—“ black m vitb <>xudatioiw of rotten 
leaTCK.'' 

* E.y. NiiTcAttd (eh. riu, 14j, rendered by anmmamirr in Dooaea. 
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as ctfinmt, tnTtJiA, ettand, phaMO, fnanMtkdro,^ and, in the 
Abhidharama, os reiUmd, M/ind, $ahkhdrd, and einNdfut, except 
where the lost ia diatinguiahed as a separate $tiddna.^ Now 
Dr. Walleser, in a brief footnote only, holds that this 
definition bears out his view. I am not sure that I follow 
his meaning, so clearly does the Pitaka definition point to 

* an individual * as the import of ndmardpa. Again, the 
picture-similes to which he refers in the well-known 
Wheel-of-Life drawings—that of a boat (Por raft) crossing 
a stream* — is as applicable to an individual on a stream as 
to the stream itself. T agree with the late Lafeodio Hearn 
that to understand Buddhist philosophy we need to put away 
our inveterate habit of referring to a personality, an ego, in 
our interpretations. And the only way, indeed, in which it 
seems possible to make ndmarupa mean, not an individual, 
but the whole phenomenal world, corporeal and mental, is to 
conceive the arupino khandhd, as well as rapa, existing us 
potential force, with matter, in the universe, in some millions 
of cases aggregated into living organisms, but for the most 
part scattered, potential, till the resultant force of the acts of 
<irganisms—their knrma — effects now aggregates. Probably 
the riTmdiMdhdtUf now and then ranked as a sixth d/tdiu with 
the other elements, may have been conceived as this potential 
force. Has the author some such explanation as this in his 
mind ? If so, it is in line with that mechanical or atomistic, 
if he will, but quasi-scientific view of things with which 
Buddhism was virtually in sympathy. And if this be 
granted, it opens the way to discussing Buddhism with 
the least possible use of such terms os * transcendental,* 

* immanence of consciousness,* or hybrids like * an Absolute 

• Majjh. .N. i, 63. 

> ph. S., { 1309; Vibh. 136; d. Bdhrt. Sommoba-nnodsni mp. tot.eit. Hr 
the aucrDpancy by pouitiofr out tnat in the fonner om the 
is nsoivol into ertmuS, pkmMo, rnMna-iUhr*. The foor inoorporesl 
-ksadhsH, by the way, sre often Inmed, in the Pafthsas and ia Baddhaf^hosn, 

nn^PM, but never Le. bsTtag which would be n contradiction in 

Irrnui. The snthur, I Tentnrc to suggest, should bara road emivir* 'ripimmJk 
*kanihik. 

* The ape as repraaenting rimiUhfm refen to the msAkaft xinule (Suhv. N. &, 96). 
The host itnd raft tdmilee in this and the Majjh. Nikaya do not help nia out. 
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becoming accidentally and peripherally conscious *—terms of 
that metaphysical lore which once was Regent for the babe 
Science. 

But there is, in the Samyutta Nikaya (ii, 22) one passage 
that does, on the face of it, seem to support Dr. W^escr's 
theon’, and to which I would draw his attention. A human 
being is said, through ignorance and craving, to have arrived 
at a ‘Idt/o* (body or aggregate). And “this body tuttf 
nduiariipa trilhout {bahiddhd ca udinnr&jHttiii^ are twain, and 
because of them twain there is contact and the modes of 
sense.” Bahiddhd is usually contrasted with ajjhatlain 
(personal, of the self), the c^huttam ndmariipum being here 
presumably represented by Ardyo, though the usage is very 
unusuaL I have just now no opportunity of consulting the 
Commentary on the passage. 

There Is no lack of other interesting points * raised in tliis 
suggestive little work. Itself far too slight in compass to 
treat adequately, and with full mastery of the contents of the 
canonical books, of so rich a theme. The book contoinx, 
properly speaking, a number of prolegomena only to a full 
analysis of early Buddhist philosophy, some cardinal teneU 
of which it leaves untouched. More than this the author, in 
so brief an interval, could not possibly have achieved. But 
he has done much, and we look with grateful expectancy 
for more. 

Caroline Uhys Davihs. 


Pl BUCATIONS or AX AMERICAN ARCH.EOLOOU’AL ExPEUITION 

TO Syria in 1899-1900. Part IT: ARnnTKcn.RK 
AND OTHER ArTB. Bv HoWARD CrOSBY ButI.ER, A.M. 
4to; pp. 433, with 600 illustrations. (Issued bv 
“The Centuiy ” Company, New York City.) 

The volume in question is undoubtedly a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the very limited literature of a subject interesting, 
not only for the wealth and variety of its examples, but for 

* S« TnifiMur TalutktiMi** m>lp to Du). Juunml, Jaouarr. lUOj. 
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the ven’ strangeness of their existence, their loneliness, and 
the many problems which they raise. 

It deals with the architectural remains of a com(>aratively 
small region, described by the author as “ Northern Centr^ 
Syria and the Djebel Uauran **—districts lying away to the 
north and to the east of the Anti-Lebanon range, and now, 
to a great extent, incapable of any extensive cultivation. 
Yet here, far from any of the world’s great highways, 
away from any navigable stream, with scant water supply, 
and a rocky soil, are thickly scattered the remains of wcll- 
^uilt towns, temples, churches, villas, tombs, in astonishing 
profusion—remains often remarkably complete. 

Any book dealing with this subject must be regarded os 
supplementary to M. de Vogue’s admirable work La Syrie 
Oentrale.” In at least one important particular the volume 
before us is a valuable supplement to that work. It is 
illustrated by photography ; and no archicological work 
■can now be accepted os satisfactoiy' without the aid of 
photography. The sun-pictures in Mr. Butler’s book are 
the proper complement to the measured drawings of the 
Marquis de Vogue’s; but a reader cannot always have both 
books at hand, and Mr. Butler’s photographs would have 
had far more value had he, in every case, placed a clearly 
marked scale rule against some feature of the building 
photographed, or the sculpture represented, to indicate size. 
Moreover, the want of a map to this volume is much felt, 
fur few of the place-names are familiar. It is no excuse 
to point to the maps in another volume (even if that be 
published yet), for it is too much to assume that one should 
have at least two such volumes open at once. Moreover, 
any real student will almost certainly require to have vol. iii, 
Mrith the Greek and Latin inscriptions, w'ithin reach. 

The author divides his subject first into three districts, 
namely, Northern Central Syria, Djebel il-Hass, and the 
Djebel Uauran ; and in these, again, the architecture is 
■divided into epochs somewhat differently grouped in each 
.district. He deals first with the few archaic structures us 
to which no definite date can be assigned, and the few, agiitn. 


OF nOOKf^, 


v.'bTch can be attributed to the boginning cf our em ' but^ 
IIS was to be expected, it ^ from the time of Trajan and 
Hadrian that the eiamplea become numcroue. It wits during 
the reign of the latter that hia pact with the Parthiuna 
muBt have mode all the country between tbo Euphrates and 
the Mediterranean more peaceful and aecurc than it hud been 
for centurioa; and from this time until the opening years 
of the ooTenth centuiy' building atill went ou« That during 
the latter ball of this period tbo inhahitante were largolv 
CbristiaUr the buildings themoelves afford ample evidence. 
But whence came the wealth to raise these solid and coetiv 
structures, and why, in a region now e»d devoid of tho verv 
necesaaries of existence, there should have been a large and 
well-to-do population, are questions yet to be nnswored. 

Mr, Butler points out, in his opening chapter, that the 
surface must formerly have been covered with a soil of some 
fertility, and shows that the earlier buildings indicate that 
timber was once plentiful, and he reasonably attributes tho 
denudation of the hind to the destruction of the timber, 
which he infers, from changes in the methods of builtling, 
was gradually becoming scarce. But there U u bad aignihcaiiiee 
ill the dates of the ktor buildings. The latest seems to be 
A.D. G09. hi 611 the vast armies of the ruthless destroyer, 
Khosroos IT, sw'cpt across the laud, to be foliow'od at no 
great interval, by the fanatical Arab followers of Muhoniel. 
It would seem os if from that time, shattered too by earth- 
quokes, these ruina remained the startling evidence of past 
prospenty and power, standing almost uukuow'n, neglected,, 
forlorn, desolate. 

The value of photographic iUuatration is well Ehowu in. 
one kind by the remarkable vieiv (p. 58) of part of a Homnn 
road ; in another by the picture of a sculptured tomb lu 
which the ioBcribed names of the persQuages cim eoailv 
bo read. Mr. Butler hero meutiona the curious fact tha^t 
Pococke copied the luscriptiona on this Eomb, vet mokea no 
allusion to the sculptures. 

Among the tomh« occur some of the piTamidal form 
familiar to travellers in the So-called " Tomb of ZachorioH,' 
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in the Kedron Yniky. Several are dated lute in the fourth 
centary» 

'Fho book hae full and complete indc?ce« to both text and 
illudtratlon«« Mr Buder'e deftcriptlooe in the text are olear 
Etnd careful, uor does he fail to give ample refereoce* to the 
works of bis predece-ssoni. His work ia well done. To tbo 
Kngliah eye, however, fluob spellings as ^traveler,' * defense,^ 

' uahler,* ' miter/ and even ^ meager/ form a distinct literary 
blemish. Indeed^ it would be interesting to know on what 
model an American writer can found bis treatment of the 
last three words. 

The work ia well got up, weU printed in good type, and 
perhaps its one defeot ia the high gloss and the cnormoiLB 
weight of its paper; for this quarto volnme weighs no lesa 
than ton pounds ! 

J, D. CUACE. 

Records op the Reigs? of Tukulti-Xiniu I., King of 
Assyria aruut b.c. 1375. By L. W. Ki.ng, M,A.» 
F.S.A. (London: Luxac, 1904») 

The Dation. is to be congratulated on the acquisition of 
a most important document referring to eerly Assyrian 
history, which lias been exeelleutly—-eveo elaborately^ — 
publbibed by Mr, King. It ia described as a tablet of lime¬ 
stone, 15^ inches high by ll:(- to 111^ in breadth and 
thick. The obverse has 57 and tho reverse 30 lines of 
exceedingly clear Aeayriim writing, such os rejoices the 
heart of a trandutor, whilst all students of such a text 
naturally feel indebted to the skilful etene-canfer whose 
w'ork has placed them in a position to rood with ease an 
important record. 

The occasion of the inscribiug of this tablet is regarded 
by the author as having been the construction of the wall 

’ Hill itdlt IB giTBs thiw tiutt'-^mes Jel fBcsnuilQ BUctioiiBj luU'toiw lilucb, 
iiiwv in Mossib. Hmruou^j burger ciUHntiUTni tym, and iipun by tnisilB of line 
blwckB from tbu mathur'a copy. Hie oblf3Be i* dso Riituli ■ plitc to llw.w tln> 
nppearance of tlis Blab n* a. 
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of the city of Kar-Tukulti-Ninfb,* beoeath which, he 
concludes, it was buried in a recess or cavity, or beneath 
the foundations. This is probably correct, as inscriptions 
on the surface are almost sure to suffer considerably from 
weathering, and the destructive tendencies of passers-by in 
time of peace, to say nothing of the depredations of enemies. 
.\ccording to the inscription, the city called Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninib was built by the command of Bel “ beyond my city 
of the god Ashur,'* by which the old capital of Assyria 
(A§8ur) is evidently intended. Whether there be, in this, 
evidence of an attempt to supersede the old capital of Assyria 
and its temple is uncertain, but not improbable. It was to 
be ** the seat of my royalty,” and he built therein ” a temple 
of Ashur, Iladad, Samai, Nin-ib,* Nusku, Nergal, Iminabt, 
and I§tar, the great gods, my lords.” Ashur, or ASiur, 
was therefore to be the chief divinity of the new city also. 
(Canals were made leading direct to the shrines of the gods, 
whereby the regular offerings might be confinned to them 
oiia c/dris, * for ever.* 

But the principal points of interest are naturally those 
historical statements which refer to the king’s foreign 
relations. Besides the usual titles *' king of the world, king 
of Assyria, king of the four regions,” he states also that 
he was ” king of KarduniaS, king of the land of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of the upper and lower sea, king of the high¬ 
lands and the broad plains, king of Subarix, Quth, and king 
of all the lands of Na'iri.” This naturally testifies in 
a remarkable manner to the extent of the oonquosta of 
Assyria in those early days of her history, and is emphasized 
when Tukulti-Ninib goes into details. At the beginning 
of his reign he conquered the land of Qutu, the land of 
Uqumanfi, the land of Elhunia, and the land of Samida— 


' Is this Botict the old reading Tukulti'Niaib m nrtaiiMd, Uut beisg the form 
used br Mr. Kia;. In reality, howeTur, tb« namo wema to hare been Tukulti* 
Ena*reita, or MHoetbui^ aimilar (tee the Jommml of tb« R.A.S. for Jaaiur\, 
p. 206). He vai aon ^ ShalmaaeMT I. jnvidsoa of Adad-Birari, and zn*!* 
t^raadaoB of Arik-dca*Uj, as Debtxscb baa ^wn that l*udi*Qn b to be read. 

* Ean-r^jU (T). 
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the land of Mehni.*^ After referring to the tribute be 
received, be goe 9 on to say that at thot time be burned in 
the bro the Laudsf of QurtO, Rummubu, Pul^iu^ Mummu^ 
Alzu, ^fadnnu, Kihnnu, Aiuya, Tear^u or Teubsio, PnrukuzKUj 
und the whole of tbe broad land of Subartl, all of those being 
dj#itricTs in the neighbourhood of North JSyria, Traversitig 
^ducea hitherto uTitrodden by kings, he defeuied forty kinga 
of the lands of Na^iri, placing tas and tribute upon thetn 
for all time to come* Finally, he utates that, wuth the help 
<jf Aahur, Bel, and ^maS, his goda, and Istur, princess of 
heaven and earth, be joined battle with Bibensu, king ot 
Kar-PuniaS* defeating hia army, capturing tbe Kasai to king 
himaolf, und trampling with his feet *^cin the neck of his 
lordship like dirt^^^ This enabled him to extend tbe frontiers 
of his land as fur aa the ** lower &ea of the rising of the sun* 
i*e* the Persian Gulf* It ia noteworthy that Pibealu, at 
first culled king of Kar-Dunias (Babylonia), is afterwards 
designated ** king of Kals^,” wbicb, from bis iiamo, was 
evidently bis native place* Hilprecht has already pointed 
out, that this is the Bibe of the Babylonian canon of kings, 
w'bich, it may be noted, makes no mention of Tukulti-^Ninib s 
rulo in Babylonia, which, however, is meulioned in tho 
Babylonian Chronicler 

All tbe hii^torical points and difficulties are well diseussefi, 
siiid many inscriptions in connection with this new record are 
published, including porllona of the Assyrian Synchronous 
History" and tbe Baby Ionian Chronicle, the text of which 
was pubir‘'bed in tbe Journal of the Royal AMiatio Society in 
Octoher, 1894, pp* a07-S33. At that time I regarded the 
TukuUi-Ninib and his non Asaur-nesir-opli, mentioned in 
that iuacriptioD, col. iv, as being the second rulera bearing 


' Thus (wjl'h'UUl On? j^raUctUntiuil) IS itif uri|fiB*l- 'Tb'' uaUicir puinla oUl fiwt 
Ih I- Inatl Uubm was so calhsd frgni Itc bItA mi -tftes wbicli jfffiW it'Qns* Are » 

(4 1 apijiiiiitniul fmm UiLi ]i(uaBSe tint ftutil, Ufjoailinil* ^Ihnnin, ind SaxtUllii weir^ 
aliH) hnbitstii of Hu? mjqe tnw, or in it ojiIt Lb€ Inst^MinEd ? 11 ^ dlffienll lo 

inmkjiiifl that the eupula * nwil ' hn E»^a plaood b<il«re Sarnida inHtffld at Mdiru, 
thaugh Itii* u poaiqhle. itf. Ttixig- tbti Ktitl allirl tha UtuMBCit nwl 

thr lan iU of ^llfhimis unrt Stuumhla Asd MchbH/’ 
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those name«. Mr. Kin^, however, gives another translation 
of the first line of the fourth column, which he reads 

[. . m n T n ■ a]-bi-ik-ti 

D.P. Bi-bc-[ia-Su], ‘the defeat of Bibeiasu,’ the king 
mentioned in the 83rd line of the obverse of the new record 
of which he treats. Judging from the traces shown in the 
facsimile published on p. 51, this reading is correct, but one 
would prefer to express an opinion upon the passage with 
a really well-executed photo-lithogruph ' before one, instead 
of a process-block, for upon such reproductions of texts iu> 
conclusion with regard to doubtful points can possibly Ix^ 
formed. Mr. King also confirms Professor Hilprecht’s 
statement that the name of J ^ [»-t] Jj B-P- Bi-be-a-su, 
king of Kar-DunlaS (Babylonia), occurs in the first line of 
the corresponding paragraph of the Synchronous History.* 

On the whole, this is an excellent and most useful mono¬ 
graph, giving much new material* and correcting errors 
inseparable from first publications, the author being in an 
enviablv advantageous position, of which he has made the 
fullest u»e. Scholars will look forward to the other volumes 
of the series, of which this is the first, with considerable 
interest, 

T. G. PlN’CIIRS. 

* Tbi* U all thp neemmxy ia that the obtainia^ of a d^bt of aa exhibitrd 

tablet at the Britbh (to nay nothing of a carrfnl examination Mch a» 

thu paarage would umd) i» quite an aflair of atatc. 

* Another iraptoTod r<?n«fciring ha* bc<m obtained by Mr. King by dataching thi 

“Bel” tram Tukulti-Aiiur (J.R.A.S. for October, 1894, pp. 814, 8‘2'i. 
U 12, and 82<J). The paMgv then road* “For 0 yearn, until (the time ol/ 
Tukuitl-A^ur, Bel uae resdding in Aioyria—bo wont (bock) to Babylon in Ui*- 
time of Tukulti-A5;ur.” Uc MigReots that Tukolti-AMur waa Uw Micctwoor 
of Tukolti-Ninib, b which case A»iur-na»ir-apii, the *ob who rvTolUd agab»t 
him. did not nicc^ him. ^ 

* Hi* muling of the »mn«t of king Sagankti-Snna* on Sennacherib'* tabU t 
referring to the rocorery of hu aaal i* especially noteworthy. (I came acn— 
the form 5«-#*-»w-oit-li-*wr-y*-a» some time ago.) 
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CUOIX DK TkXTES RELATIFS A LA DlVlSATlON ASSYRO- 

BABYLONiENNEy par ALFRED BoissiER, Dr.Phil. (Geneve: 
Henry Kundig, 1905.) 

In thi* little volume of 275 pagca and 4 plate*, we have 
a mass of material well-arranged and excellently discuwicd, 
dealing with some of the most difficult documents in the 
domain of Assyro - Babylonian literature. Though similar 
inscriptions have been known to Assyriologists since 18i0, 
when the third volume of the Cunet/orm Itucriptiom of 
Wtdern A»ia, published by Sir Henry Rawlinson and George 
Smith, was issued, very little progress has hitherto Imh-h 
made in translating the tablets of which it consists, and the 
work which is the subject of this notice will be welcomed, 
not only by all who take an interest in the history of the 
belief in omens, forecasts, auguries, and similar methods of 
attempting to penetrate the future, but also by students of 
the Babylonian langtiago and sign-list, on account of the 
words used therein, as well as their arrangement and 
connection. 

Beginning with forecasts from animals, the author gives 
passages from inscriptions of which the subject* are serpents, 
creatures called kauuinu and katarru, scorpions, sheep, 
dogs, etc., sometimes giving the original text, sometimes 
translating his Documents aMsyriem relotifs aux Presayes. This 
portion of the work one would have liked to see extended, 
as it is much more comprehensible than the tablets referring 
to augury. From it the reader learns that it was generally 
an unfortunate thing to meet a serpent, especially in Nisan 
and Tyyar, though omens for all the months of the year 
are given in the original. To lessen the threatened evil, the 
man bad to perform certain rites. hen a serpent fell 
(probably = darted) in a downward direction before a man, 
and this took place towards the right, it was a bad sigpn, but 
if towards the left, he realised his desire. From one of 
these omens we learn that the word for ‘to hiss* is r<i»idwM, 
the root of the name of the god Rimmon, ‘ the thunderer, 
from which may be surmised that it originally meant ‘to 
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make a tbreatem'og noiae/ and ptgbablj obUia«d tlie 
meaning ^ to roar* on account of Tts being need frequeativ 
m conaectioo with the god of the atmosphere and atorius. " 

The text quoted m the pnTlion treating of omena frcnu 
seorpiona has «ome important words referring to the m^mhers 
of the body from the thighs downwards, but more materiBl 
IS needed before they will uU be satisfoctorilv rendered 
The following will give an idea of those portonta 

If a werpion sting his right f? ankle), misfortune 

will seize hirn. 

If u scorpion sting his left he will see succoaa. 

More interesting, however, in the present state of our 
knowledge, is the short description of the scorpion given 
by the te^t iti the incanlatioa after the omens;_ 

"Recite the incaiitetjon m the presence of the scorpion's 
sting, and the man * . , 

"Incantation: ttrtti uiiti * Her 

,the scorpion's) horna are sot like (those of) a mounUin-buU, 
her tail is curved like (that of) a mighty lion. The god 
Bel has built a house—may the little finger of Rel bring 
u tiIeC?)« at its roofing, a brick of lapis-lazuli at its 
traversing.- Thou hast been oveTsafed with water—msv 
ho accept (P) the lihation, and may bis groat band Ml upon 
the man. Incantation ended,*’^ 

The forecasts denved from dogs are such as would be 
expected in an Eastern city whore they ure nunieroua, and 
several of their habits are referred to. Besides an nnlikelv 
impropriety or two, the following improbable omen occara r-- 

" If a dog deetroj the kindled fire iti the house of a man, 
in that hetiae there will be a eomaiand.” * 

It ia difficult to pajs in revlow the lurge portion domted 
to auguries, intarcatins us they are, the traiiBlatlons beiog 


' wpy liHfl "JMTO [thE Eticnaiter for pd iltmhtfu]}. 

*" - Uu du^hald .(t,, 

* Dr. Uiiiuiiir'i tnnulntiua liidVxi ffotn tie ftWo, 
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in moat ciiaca mprely proviflional, oud prepiimtions for 
clearer renderings which, it is toped, maj soon bo obtained, 
tf we only knew what tbs NA, tile SI, the GIR, the SU^SI 
(goWly * finger 0, the 3 GliJ-KU fgeiiemily = 

* weaponand nuraoroiifl other eipreaaiona really wore, these 
texts would have a much greater value. As it is, the thankA 
of all are due to Dr. Boissicr for tho moat courageous and 
mtolligent way iq which he has attacked the dreaded riddles 
which this class of literature presents in such exhaustleas 
quantity. As a specimen of the more intelligible of these 
auguries the following may be quoted “ 

“Si daaa Finterleur du sommet du nc le U est pose, le 
maitre non puissant (litter, grand) mourra, chute du pr^tre, 
lo naorificateur au commencement de Fanui^e mourra, ou lt> 
fils de rhomme mourra, si sa purtle anterieure au il 
saisit, dans lo combat chute de celui qui marebc en tSte de 
iiion arm^e. 

“LWhre (U protection) du dieu Uean au roi bonne; si 
uo HirArw dans le comblement du fleuve du TU est place, 
n y aura iarfv^ (p, 65, IL llll3.) 

The following, which refer to dreams, seem to give the 
archaic Babylonian expresamm for Wes^ and 'no" 
and ufetj ^ 

"If a god answer a dreamer once ' Ves,^ he will have 
realiMtion of his desire.” If the answer was repeated twice 
It was consent (?); thrice, a decided yes or a dwidtd grege 
or favour; fouj- or five times, a burning - (assent). 

" If a god answer a dreamer once ' Jfo," rejection of his 
d^re/" If the answer wore repeated twice ho had his deairc 
(the negative being expected, probnbiy). Thrice, on the 
other band, was a decided negative (n/Zfi X/wfi); four or five 
limes, a burning (dissent). 

The bemk concludes with u fragment of a Liber de 
Prodigiis a tablet containing prodigies “collected bv 


As tW 'ronltt far '’dixidtHt yew ^ ut ^ tuTour' nn* *mtn 4Ijih It 


i, .L ^ . -i—iiwu rTParqiett uurm b« gimttB 

n ^ Ihfl hh. wjUs irhieli mftv omIIt 
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H Babylonian Juliim Obaequtna." Tbia reftrs to aueh thinga 
aa a cut-oS* head covered wkh sweat (?}, a mare which had 
a hom on the left aide of her head^ a aheep with four horna^ 
a bearded woman, etc., etc, Bneh things as thcBO wore 
recorded in Babylonia until a Tory Into date, like the gout 
which bronght forth fifteen young at one time.' The tablet 
translated by M. BoiBsier ia exceedingly mutilated^ and no 
trnetworthy rendering of it can be given until the text is 
completed. It seems to have contained nothing but the 
bare statemenfg that the things roferrcd to had been, seen— 

mav it not he a list of titles of works? 

<11 

The book of Dr. Boissicr is a noteworthy production, and 
Aasyriologasls will look forward to the "Sketch of Assyro- 
Babylonion Divination ” and " Glossary of Assyrian words 
in langiiiigo of Augury/* which he ia now preparing for 
publication. 

The plates give the model of an ox^s hoof inocribed with 
aaguries found by Mr. RassuTn at Kotiyunjik, and the large 
fragment with diagrams numbered K. 208fi, etc. Both are 
reproduced by means of the unsatiefaetory hulf-touc process, 
and the photographs of the hoof are accompanied bv 
drawings. 

T. G. PtpfciiES. 

Ox Yijan-Chwasg*s Travels in Inuia (623-d45 a.u,). 
Vol. I. By' the Into Thomas Waiters, M.B.A.S. 
Edited by Professor T. W. Rmva Davids, F.B.A., 
and Dr. S. BnsHFLt., j^I. D., C.M.G.. (London : 
Oriental Translation Fund, n,s*, vn], xiv, Boyal Asiatic 
Society.) 

The Oriental Transktion Fund has done lu once a^in 
a great service by iseuing a work of the greatest impartanco 
for the etudy of the history and geography of India. It 
was very fortunate that a scholar like ilr* Watters, who 

' S« Thn old id IbeDflthlii of llc*nud>» A'^nia it fld Ralwlnnin 

(JJ-f C.K., p.TSt. ■ ^ 
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was admirably qualified for tho subject, should have takeu 
up the study, and that the publication should have been 
carried out under the able editorship of Professor Rhys 
Davids and Dr. BushclL 

Mr. Watters modestly called his work “Notes on Yuan- 
C<hwung 8 Travels in Indio.'* It is, however, practically 
u new translation of the whole text, so far as we can judge 
from the volume just published, the portions omitted being 
of little or no value for practical purposes. The first volume 
includes a note on the life of Thomas Watters (1840-1901) 
by Dr. Bushell, and another on the name “ Yuan-Chwong ’’ 
by Professor Rhys Davids; also a special chapter by the 
author on tho Title and Text of the Ilsi-yii-chi, and a note 
on the much discussed Introduction of the original text itself. 
As regarcls the actual text of the Travels, it brings us across 
tho Chinese frontier down to tho sacred Jetuvana of Sravasli. 

Tho work in almost every page is marked by wonderful 
clearness and convincing accuracy, espcoially as to tho 
identification of Indian names and places. The author 
corrects several improbable and often impossible theories 
advanced by his predecessors, Julien, St. Martin, Cunningham. 
Heal, etc., and clears up once for all many obscure passages 
which had been previously unintelligible owing to the limited 
knowledge of the subject then available. His work practically 
embodies all tho results of the researches made by previous 
^holars and explorers, as well as those of the minute 
investigations conducted by himself. When we examine the 
names of the books to which he refers in his notes, we are 
surprised to discover how well versed he was in all the 
important Buddhist texts, not only those contained in the 
Chinese pitaka collection, but also several works never 
included in it; and we are still more surprised to see how 
well he know where to look for information on diverse 
subjects among the vast number of Chinese books, both 
sacred and secular, many of them existing only in some 
isolated libraries in Japan. He probably spent some time 
in preparatory study with a view to understanding Yuan- 
Chwang more completely. 
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In riew of his great success in the execution of the work 
11 few slips of the pen in regard niinor points are scarcelv 
worth mentioning here. But I shall refer to one or two 
which, if left unnoticed, might mislead some interested 
readers. 

When he corrects .Julien, in translation especially, he i» 
generally right, and is supported by proofs from other 
sources. But when he is speaking of the Sanskrit names of 
the * Five Sciences * given by Julien he represents (p. 167) 
the French savant as restoring the names entirelv from his 
own conjecture, and in one case even goes so far as to sav 
that Julien discovered his error afterwards. But the * Five 
Sciences ’ (puncavidyasthuna), unknown as they are to 
brahmin literature, were preserved and studied as useful 
knowledge among the Buddhists. The nomenclature may 
entirely Buddhistic, yet it is not Julieu's at all, because 
the names are found in the Mahuvyutpatti, i 76, 1-6, us 
(1) ^bdavidyu (Grammar); (2) Hetuvidyn (Logic); 
(3) Adhyatmavidyu (Subjective Science); (4) Cikitsavidyii 
(Medicine); (5) Silpakurmastbauavidya (Arts uud Crafts) 
—thus perfectly justifying Julien’s restorations. If Julien 
recognized his mistake in ‘ Hetuvidya * and thought it ought 
to have been * Nyaya,' the explanation may be that he had 
forgotten the source from which he origfinally drew his 
information. 

In his notes on the Buddhist Council said to have been 
held under King Kaniaka (pp. 270-278) Mr. Watters clears 
up several doubtful points important for the history of 
Buddhism. That the supposed Council of Kaniaka was not 
to settle the canonical texts, but to draw up commentaries, 
is no longer open to question. Whether, however, such 
a Council drew up the existing commentaries is still disputed, 
and Mr. Watters maintains the negative, for the simple 
reason that one of the official commentaries (Mahavibbi^) 
relates a miracle which it says occurred/orw*er/y in the reign 
of that king. 

Vasumitra, moreover, who is reputed to have been the 
Head of the Council of Compilation, is mentioned and quoted 
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in the book just referred to. These seem to be strong 
grounds of argument, but, os Watters himself points out, 
there appear to have been several Vibbasas and several 
Vasumitras (seven or eight) ; and this makes any conclusion 
hazardous which is based upon any one of them singly. 
Besides, the MahuWbhom is not a commentary, properly 
speaking. The work seems to me to be a record or collection 
of notes taken orally from the learned referees present at the 
Council, as well as of quotations from ancient authors of 
various schools. In this case the frequent occurrence, in the 
text, of Vasumitra, Parsva, etc., who are said to have been 
the elders at the Council, will be quite natural, and 
consequently quotations from their opinions are not from 
their books but from their utterances. At any rate, the 
opinions recorded of the Kashmir and Gandhara schools of 
the Abhidhilrmika teachers, which are referred to us 
contemporaneously existing, are certainly not quotations 
from books. 

The Council, whether held under Eanisku or soon after 
him, drew up verj* likely only the Vibhia on the Abhi- 
dharma as represented by Katyayaniputra's JAunaprasthilna 
belonging to the Sarvdstivadins. But the compilation of the 
Cpade^ on the Siltras and of the Vibhusa on the Vinaya 
may be a fiction altogether. Again, there is no evidence that 
any other schools than the Sarviistivadins took part at all in 
this Council of Compilation. 

The whole ufiuir was therefore llinayunist, and had 
nothing to do with the Mabilyana system. All arguments 
about the Council and its works will be valueless until the 
Mahavibhaw—an encyclopaedia of Buddhist philosophy ' — 
IS translated into one of the European languages. 

Mr. Watters represents (p. *278) Asvaghosa, the vice- 
pi^ident of the Council according to one account, as writing 
his composition of the Vibha^ on stone. But unfortunately 
he is never represented so in the Life of Yasubandhu, which 
18 Mr. Watters’s authority, os can be seen from my trans¬ 
lation {Tong-ftao, July, 1904). Perhaps the mistake arose 

* Comp&rr Waiten, p. 278* 
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ia confusing the edict forbidding tbe Yibhi^ being talccn 
out of the country (which was published on Atone) with the 
VibhEia itsolf^ 

The name of one of the Indian nlphebets, KbaroAtba 
(Kharci^tbi), bo says (p« t53), is translated in Chinese by 
* Aes-ear,* This is evliiently a slip of the pen^ for the 
Cbineso translatiou is ^ Ass-lip * conreotly* 

A Chinese annotator, he says (p. 328), has Auggoated 
that ^stiipa* here is a mistake for ‘place.' This ia quite 
11 miffunderstanding on the part of Sir. TYalters, The 
annotator simply saj-s that the particle ^ (which follows 
the word) ‘stupa,' ought to be corrected to 'place/ 

As to the ‘Three ways of transmigration' (p. 371), he 
iatroducea a curious orplanation, Le. the “ wavs of pain, of 
perplexity, and of moral aetiou/' This, however, refers to 
the tbroa gatis, the worst half of iho sii gatis, namely, the 
hells (naraka), brute oreatbu (tiryagyoni), and departed 
(hungry) spirits (preta). 

The name of Yasubandhu's mother, * Biliudi/ and that of 
his younger brother, ‘ Bilindi-bhavo,' given by Mr. Waltera 
fp, 210), ought to be respectively 'Yiriuci' and ‘ Vinnai- 
vBtea,' as I bnvo represented them In my trauslatioa of the 
Life of Vasubnndhn l.e..). 

The * Vidydrautnisiddhi' (if a n-ell-knowu work 

of Yosubandhu, and a textbook of the ToguciTrja eystem 
fp. 370), ought to be rcatored to the ‘ YijilEina-iniitra-&iddhi.' 
The origin of this mistake, which is not Mr. %Yatters's at all, 
arose from the Tibeto-Chinese Catalogue compiled in the 
Council of Kubilai Khan (1280-1294) in China, which 
transcribes the first part of the name with Ch* Jg 
■wei-ti-ya' which M. Jalien and Dr. Nonjio 

followed. 

KuEi^chi (died 682), however, a disciple of Yuan* 
Chwang, says in his commentary' on the text that the name 

^ ltd ^ ^7 *J^i-zo-ti-ma-fa-la-ta 

hsi-ti/ which will he something like ‘ Yijnati-matrs-te^ 
siddhh' A Tibetan work, too, by Batnaaarobhnva seoms to 
have something like ' Vijuavati-mutro-ta-Aiddhi/ 
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These clfiatly show that thifl original hod somo word 
derived from * vijfiiT** ljut not * ridjir/ and this ia fully Immo 
out by iho cvidenco that cun be adduced from other Boureea* 
such ns ■ VijnnniTflli-tva^matru-TQdinah' (SankaracErya's 
bhu^ya on the Vedanta siitrus); ' Tijnauaiiiirtmm atroktam 
yogacaryeua dbTmatu* (SarvasiddbSnta sadigyuba); * VijOima- 
ttiutrika ' (Laiikuvntura)and * Vijuanuvadinah ^ of other 
texts. Thus wo are perfectly justified m using * Vijjiiua- 
mutra * for the hitherto accepted * Yidyunjatna.* 

The use of Sacskrit and Tali forms sido by sido was 
intentional, as the author himself would have us understand 
vi); but a want of uniformity in spelling k unfortunately 
noticeable throughout the book, such jis Fang^jhih, Fang- 
chien; t'u-sLih, t'eu-shih; tammutiya;^ sammitiyu; Travn- 
stnmSa, Tnyaatiipaa ; uttpttkvjiiTjT, utpakvaT^n; Srilvaeti, 
Sravasti ; Asauga, Aaatiga; samhita, sanhita ; etc. We meet 
some of these frequently. 

The regrettable point of the work is that it contains 
a comparatively great number of mistakes id Chinesa 
ohuructers. To those who read Chinese, and intend to 
study Mr. Wuttera^a arguments, these mistakes are rather 
misleading. 

Tills 19 , let it be remarked in conciusion, uu important 
and iudisjiensablB work by one of the ablest of scholarB, end 
uttractivo to students of Indian history and geography, 
us well as to those of Chinese Buddhism, It will form 
u vulliable and permanent memorial of its much lumenEed 
author, 

J. TaKSkusu. 

recent AlUBIC PtmLIC.tTIOXS IN THE EAST, 

Thk Iliad op HoMiiH, translated into Arubio verse, with 
Introductioa, Notes, Glossary, and Indices. By SuLAtMAit 
al-Bistaki, {Cairo: HiU Press, 1004.) 

This work was received with ootbusiasm by the Caircuo 
PreM, and for the first time probably in the Htaraiy history 
<fi the Eost a banquet was given in honour of the talented 
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author. Sbephoard s Hotel wax decorated and illuminated, 
and a company of a hundred, including the most eminent 
Egyptian writers, both Christian and ^lohammedan, sat down 
to celebrate the publication of the work to which Sulaiman 
Bistani had devoted the best years of his life. The Muktataf 
for last July contains a full report of the speeches delivered 
there by Sarrilf, the Sayyid Rashid, and others, as well os 
the author's reply. 

This enthusiasm seems to have been well merited. There 
is no doubt that the Arabic language is undergoing 
a renaissance, and there is every likelihood of its again 
becoming a great literary vehicle. This renaissance will 
be greatly aided by the reproduction in it of the groat 
European classics, which still retain their place as the basis 
of the higher education and as models of taste and style. 
And, unlike those old translators from the Greek rid Svriac, 
whose methods are justly characterized by Abfi *Sa*id 
al-Sirafi in the dialogue published in the January number, 
Mr. Bistani has done his best to reproduce a w'ork of art 
artistically. If Homer has had to wait till 1904 to appear 
in an Arabic dress, he has at least foimd u translator who 
has done his utmost to render him worthily. 

That there was no earlier translation of the Hiad into Arabic 
seems certain, though Homer’s name is not unfrequentlv 
mentioned by Moslem authors. The reasons for this lie 
partly in the great difficulty of rendering a Greek epic into 
a hinguage which had not even the beginnings of epic 
poetry; but doubtless far more in the hostile attitude whicli 
Islam assumed towards everything that savoured of idolatn’ 
or polj'theism. Only Christian scholars could have eveii 
attempted the task in the time of the Caliphate; and they 
would have exposed themselves to the suspicion of hankerinic 
after or even harbouring the old idolatry. 

In one of the introductory chapters* the translator gives 
a histor)- of hU undertaking. As early as 1887 he began 
rendering portions at random from an English translation 
compared with one in French. These specimens were 
exhibited by him to various friends, who expressed their 
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approval and encouraged him to continue. He started 
afresh at the beginning of the Iliad, hut was bewildered 
by the differences which he observed between the translations 
which he had been employing, and so determined to learn 
the language of the original before continuing. He was 
fortunate in obtaining the help of one of the Jesuit 
missionaries, who put him in the way of acquiring the 
necessar}* familiarity with the Greek tongue. He was then 
compelled to travel for some years in Persia and Indio, 
during which time he had to put the Iliad aside, except for 
occasional hours which he could devote to it “on mountain 
tops, on the deck of a steamer, or in a railway carriage.” 
In Constantinople, where he resided for many years, ho 
had the advantage of the society of some learned Greeks, 
who were devoted to Homer, and willing to give their 
opinion on difficult passages. 

^V^len he had finished his translation he felt that the 
work would be tmintelligible to the Arabic reader without 
a commentary, and he started compiling one on a new plan. 
This was to illustrate the Homeric ideas from Arabian 
antiquity, which does indeed furnish appropriate parallels 
to many of them. For this purpose he read through some 
two hundred Arabic poets, besides a great quantity of 
non-Arabic literature. Although then the translation had 
been finished by 1895 this additional labour took him till 
1902. The work finally, which occupies over 1,200 largo 
octavo pages, with the verses fully vocalized, had to be 
printed at the author’s expense. 

The Preface further gives an ‘ account of the internal 
difficulties which the author hod to face, and how he 
surmounted them. One of these was the transliteration or 
representation of proper names ; the author has tried to 
render their appearance in Arabic dress tolerable, but many 
of them cannot fail to look barbarous. 

A much more serious difficulty was that of metre, for, 
though rich in metres, the Arabic language possesses no 
epic metre—unless indeed the rejez couplet bear some 
analogy to the metre employed by the classical languages 
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for diductio pooti^-; but it would not be sufficieritjy digaifi&J 
for a TejaioD of the Iliad. The tranjslator^s solution of tbia 
problem haa been to divide the books of the Iliad into 
paragraphs, which ho has verified iu ten different metres^ 
according to the nature of the subjecL Ho has endeaTOnred 
to make aoiue obaerTatioiiji on the motivei which iednee 
tho Arabic poota to select one or other metre for a particular 
poem, and based his procedure on them. 

At times be has substituted for the simple metre of the 
original a highly elaborate form of stan:!a. In this he has 
the countenance of some English translators who bnv& 
rendered parts of Homer in the Spenserian stanza, the tersa 
ritfWt aud ballad metres. 

A few specimens of the translation may be quoted, and 
first one of simple narrative, for which the Tawll metro 
has been employed (Iliad, i, 187) i 

1, A •* , 

j-t-Jl M l " J 

^ iLwr) 

I M> i 

Tho simpbeity and aolemnity of the rhythm seems to 
correspond with that of tho original better than would 
have been deemed poasrblo considering the difference of 
tho metrical systems. Had it not been for tbc rhyme, which 
could scarcely have been preserved through a whole book, 
the author would probably have adopted this measure for 
the whole work. Here are the renderings of two femotis 
passages, in which rather complicated and elaborate metres 
have been employed. 

Hied, ii, 502 : k&I yap n Ts^rai itai KoOpoi 

jOjJ ‘S - SI jljUj { ... ij J 


^ f ^ jLiji 

^ ^ j 


si jUil 


It ? 


liK* 
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LsUi^ l:l> 0 ji . . I ' t ^ ^t ii il l L^—fl 

Vi,^ j > t j ^ - . j ly’i 

^^yUJj ^LUtJ L4I |_j A ^1 " ^_c>i_ IL-i 

^ ,^~^xJLJ L*j^ 

!P*^ i^/*V ^a J - ■■ ~ - X 


* Prayers * (X*Tat) are rendered by ^h t^ai and 'Ata^ by m/JhA, 
literally slip ef tbe fooL* PerUaps it is difficult to auggeat 
anything better i but Ate seems too vigorous a person to be 
adequately represented by *a. slip.' 

lliod^ vi, 459: Kai -froTi Tt¥ from the scene between 

Hector and Andromache: 


Ci^Uij ^-U^j 

1 *^ ^ aVAul j l | l 

J _T I I ijj j^ I I H ! Jbi—J 

liT^ 1 ^ - ■ 1 

jLf“^ ^ '-i ^1 


The excellence of the voisidcatiou is apparent. In the 
matter of language the translator has follow'ed the example 
ol the best olaasicol poets, whose diction is choice, but not 
obscure. He has indeed provided the boolc with a glossary 
of the harder terms, but the educated reader will not often 
have occasion to use it. 

On the other hand, the shove specimens will show that tho 
rendering is somewhat freer than from tbo translator’a 
statements in his preface would have been expected. In 
some cases his alterations of tho text appear quite 
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unintelligible. Thua nt the begtnning of tie poem, the Mew 
la asked which of the goda stirred up enmity betw^een 
Agamotnnon und Achillea, und repHea ^'Pheebua." The 
tranfllator makes the question “ which god decided ? ** md 
the aaawer Phoebus and Zeus." 

The introductioD—300 pages long—contain a a quantity of 
interesting matter, and showa that the translator has made 
himself acquainted with u conBidemblo portion of the 
ittemtuTe cm the HomeHc question, which since the time 
of F. A. TFolf has roiled onward like a flood. It is natural 
that Mr. Biatani ahould sympathize with tha ultra- 
conservatives ou this question, even to theejctent of quoting 

Herodotus a Life of Homer ** os a serious authority, and 
declaring the Wolflan hypothesis quite eicplodeti J5ome 
valuablft chapters are occupied with the drawing of parallclj 
I ween the Arabian or pre-Islam le period, and 

Greek heroio antiquity j soma otlmra with the history of 
Arable ^tfy, and an endeavour to define the ehuracteristice 
of the different periods and their chief representatives. The 
work is illustrated with a fair number of engravings, being 
reproductions of ancieat raonumente. 

It may ^ hoped that this work will have a large 
iirculaticm in Arabic-speaking countries, and the perusal 
of It may bo heartily recommended to those hero who are 
proceeding to the study of Arabic after pursuing a couiw 
of classical philology. The translators command of the 
“perspicuous Arabio language^' h bo thorough that the 
learner could have no better guide j and acquaintenco with 
the A.rabic Iliad would facilitate the-understanding of that 
Arabic protry which many accomplished scholars Cad 
difficult and unattractive. The European scholar will by 
no meaua be deterrod by tho price, £1, which for so 
splendid a volume seema oiceedingly moderate ; but will 
It not bo Boraewhat prohibitive in tho EuatP Perhaps 
however, the translator will a« his way to producing a mom 
modest edition which will bring the Oiad within the reach 
of tbeywth of the East It will then be seen whether the 
educational value of old HomeFs verse, which U still » 
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higlily approcmtcd in Europe^ will lx? fouod to luaM good in 
Egypt* Syria* and the leaa advanced countries where Arabic 
is spoken and read. 

D» S. Maro(iltoutit* 

The HuNTiNO-cEotJSD or thk Fon.voiui anu the Foostain 
OF THE Thirsty (NtiJ*at ftt-rd*id va^hir^fit a/-trdn(t}. 
By the Sheikh IdrauTh al-Ya/ajL VoL I. (Cairo: 
Ma'arif Press, 1904,J 

This work is an Arabic SyiioiiyEdik*«r colleGtion of phrasee 
of similar import, but all of classical authorityj arniuged 
according to subjccte. The 6ret volume begins with the 
human form, proceeds to the senses, the moral qualities, the 
bodily and mental affection b, and ends with sociul distinctious. 
It in intended for the use of Arabic stylists, and the author, 
the son and Hterary heir of the celebrated Notlf al-TaKU]!, 
IS bimBclf so highly esteemed oe u writer of Arabic that 
it would ba preauraptuoua to criticiis hie prmcpjitct fi/y/i 
A rabid* He has, of course, some famous predecessors in 
this line: the oIussicilI works of Ibn al-Sikkit (the Tahdbib) 
and Tba^ulibl (Fikh aUIughuh) arc siiuilur both in arrangc- 
lueut and contents to the one before ns. The Sheikhas lists 
of synonyms are, bowercr, more copious than those to be 
found in older works, and be elueidatefi all difficulties in 
brief notes. Philologists would doubtless like to "be told 
something of the origin of the phrases, where they brst 
occur, and how the Arabs come to bare ao many expreesjona 
for the same idea. All such considerations—wiiieh, indeed, 
would loud to lengthy dlssertationB^—aro excluded by the 
pructicol churacter of the book. We hope the remaiuing 
volumes may soon appear. 

The Book of SovimiiioNTV and Governwent u/- 

mdim/i vai-HtifdxaA). By Ins KuTAtBAH (ob. 270 a.h.). 
Edited by Huhamsiad MaRMCD al-RafFI, Two 
volumes. (Cairo j Nile Press, 1904.) 

For this work only moderate gratitude is due to the 
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editorj since it has long been known in Europe to be 
spurious [see Erockelmann, i, 122), and eren a cursory 
perusal shows it to be a historical rouiauce^ The autbor*s 
object is the glorification of ' All and his sons, for which 
purpose he in vents the tnoat improbable anecdotes, or 
misrepresonta the beat attested facta of history. Ho rovels 
in letters and speeches, reports k-ogthy debates, and produces 
correa^ndeace betw een all the peraone who played important 
parte iu the wars of succession that followed on the murder 
of Othman ^ one can only regret that it is all the product of 
the faocy, often reaetnbliag very closely the mutter embodied 
iu Sahj id-bal%buh. Probably the moat felicitous of the 
author'a inventions is the romantic story of Mu'awivah and 
Yazid, and their unsuccessful attempt to obtain for the 
latter Hrainib, wife of *Abd ul-Saldm, and the moat beautiful, 
accomplished, uud wealthy woman of the time, * Abdallah 
Tbn SalSin is induced to divorce his wife in the idea that he 
will get the Caliphs daughterj but the messenger who 
is sent by lUu'awiyab to domaud her hand for Yaaid 
discovers that Hueaiu, son of 'Ali, is also a suitor, and 
advises Uruinib to give Husain the preference, "Abdallah,, 
son of Salum, loses his wbolo fortune except a treosnre-chest 
which he bad dejMstted witb his former wife, mid bega 
HuBHin to induce bis wife to restore it. ITusam assents, but 
utipulatea that 'Abdallah mnst ask for it in person \ and this 
leads to a romantic meeting between 'Abdallah and Hminib, 
aff^ted by which the magnanimous Husain abandons hia 
claim to Urainib, who is reunited to her former husband. 
Probably the author's fancy is more brilliant than that of 
the pseudo-Wdkidr; but there is always a danger of suck 
works being mishtken for real history, and the editor ought 
not to have published the book without giving some warning 
concerning its character. The printing U escdleut, and 
there appear to be very few errors. 


DELTTEEAXCE AiTEH STRESS. 

Deliverance apteh Stress {Ai-Fnr^ at’^hiddali)^ by 
Abu *Au al-Muhassln ae-TanOkhT (ob. 384 
Edited by Muhamuad AL-ZtfiinT al-GhamhawT at tliu 
cost of Muhniiid Efi^ndi Riyad Two volumes. (Cairo: 
Hildl Press, iy03—4,) 

Of this book it Diay with justice bn soid tbat an edition 
has long been a desideratum. It enjoyed so min;]], popularity 
when it was first composed that a Eabbi thought proper to 
produce a similar book for the benefit of his computriots \ 
and it is familiar to all Arabic sebolurs from the allusiou 
to it ill Harlrl*a Mu^mass. Much of tbs matter wbitli it 
contains ia highly enterluining, and might be popular in an 
Engbah translation. 

As tbe name of the hook implies^ all the stories are 
cases of deliverance from some danger or misfortnue that 
Seemed hopeless, and in most of these cases either the Kontn 
or the Prophet plays a port, A fair nuniber luu&t be 
regarded as either blatorioal or at least founded on fact. 
Such is tbe tale of a bedridden woman, who, after years of 
parulyeisj begged that she might be either cured or killed. 
Tile Prophet appeared to her in a dream, took her hand, 
and helped her to rise j presently she w‘oke, and found 
herself able to w'olk without assistance. The author, wdio 
gives this atory from two sources, rIbo declared that he 
was peroonally acquainted with tbe woman, whose name 
and Baghdad address be communicates, and about whose 
history he gives other minute details. One anecdote that ift 
worthy of Flammarion^s /iicoimu is of u oitiscen of Baghdad 
W'ho had s4][uaDdcred bis fortune, and In distress took to 
fervent prayer* In a dream he was told to go to Egypt, 
where he would prosper* He goes thither, bat cau find 
no employment, and is about to take to begging w^heu ho 
IS arrested by a policeman as a vagrant. To this policeman 
he tells bis story. “ Fool ymn must be 1 ” replied the 
policeman: "I had a similar dream myself, telling me 
I should find 8D,QOO dinars burled under a tree in tbe 
garden of a bouse in Baghdad ; but I waa not ao mad as 
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to gp off to Bagtidad to look for them/' Tha howw 
tnentjoned hj tho polkemau is, howevor, tic Houee of tbe 
man to whom ho 13 talking, who roturna to his homo, diga 
up tho tro^uro. and lives happily over after. U some 
other coses the Prophet appears to two persons sdmultaneoa&ly 
in dreams; and it is fortuoato that, according to a well- 
authenticated tradition, it is not in Satan^a power to personato 
the i'rophct in a Tisbn of the night. 

Fartho^^ho cars to the origlr. of the Arabian 

this book will ptoWde some materiab. The well- 
kDown adventure of Siadbad, in which he is landed in 
a coontrv where hiuihaiid is buried with wife and wife with 
hoaband, is told by TanSkhT, i, 144, 5. The scene is laid 
in Rnkhan An^an?)! the hero is a Bjsantine patrieins, 
who has fallen into captivity in the llukhan country ■ and 
the aathnnty for the story is Xajid, scribe of Ibrahta Ibn 
d-3Iahdi who was told by IbrJbia,, who was told by 
JIukhallad of Talanatan, chief scribe of al-Jfahdi fCaliph 
110-785 A-Dj, who got it frotn lygbath Iba Raain al-Lathmi 
who heard it from the hero. The sfery was told to the 
•-abph 'Abd al-JIalit (685-705 a.o.) by Kai»th, intmediately 
after bis release from captivity. If these statemeats are 
aecarate, some good clues are fiirnished for traeine this 
dement in the Sindhad logendr ” 

lake most books published in the East, this tdifion has 
no index and no information aboat the MSS. which have 
been followed. In parts the nniaber of misprints is rather 
senons. An Arabic wholar might make worso ure of bis 
time than in providing an edition of Taaiifchi suited to 
the reqairemcBfa of European scholars and English readers. 

Co.vcoaDAXeE to thb Kosan {Mif/a/i huiuz aA/fKr’dn). 

The copy which baa been sent the present writer is without 
^e-pa^, but from the dialect of the preface appears to have 
^n printed at Karen. The name of the author is Kitrim 
Bey. It ,s certainly a great impwvement on previoae 
concordances. That nf Flugel give, reference, without 
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citatioQ of pos&ages; aad on Indiaii concordi^co that is ia 
pnsparatiaici ttppoflra to follow the sumo principle, and to 1>e 
no improvomeiLt on Fiugel—unleso perhaps it corrects the 
few errors and omissions winch can be found in his work. 
The present wrork gives the texts iu full, and is nmnoged in 
the strictest sjphabelical order •, only tho Fjuropeau w^ill not 
find it quite easy to use, since the Surahs are cited by name 
instead of by nutnberj and the verses are not cited by 
noinber, hut (apparently) by page. A really useful onu- 
cordauce could be made by a combination of Flugel with 
the Mift^y 

D, S, Hargouuhth. 

Cantonese Ix>vk * Songs, Translated with Introduction 
and Notea by Cecit- CtEMKNTi, JLA., late Demy of' 
Magdalen College, Oxford; Member of the I^iind Court 
for the New Territory, Hongkong. Two volumes. 
Vol. I contains the Chinese text with a glossar)'^; YoL II 
the translation into English, with an introduction and 
full eiplanatorj' notes. (Oxford ; at the Clarendon 
Press, 1904.) 

The accomplished trunalator of these Cantonese songs, 
in a scholarly introduction, gives a full account of 
their scope and authorship. The author of the songs, which 
were published probably in 1828 Ain, was Chifi Ts^-yung, 
^3 ^ JS^j a prefect of Tsheng-chau, ^ Jlj. Ilis aim is 
stated in his preface, which is short enough to be quoted 
in full:— 

"Since scholura, who tread the path of virtue, toko eager 
pleasure in heanug of the faithful devotion desaribed by the Jove- 
songs of Canlou, my hope is that this little volume may serve to 
rescue all such as are sank in this world among the spells of the 
ooeaa of dedre. Written iu the ‘ Azair Sky * hook-shop in tljo 
ninth mouth of the rixth year of To Kwoag" (1628 A.n.). 

The ‘ sixth * should surely he the * eighth ^ year according 
to the cyclical date employed, but the translator ia 
occaaionolly careless in hie date#. He ia sometlnies not quite 
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exact, too, in hit natural history j as. Tor instance, in the 
aecond preface, '^wheti the cicalas chirped at the door" 
where enckete, ip nrm rcftlly alluded to; and in his 

ctnuce ideutificatfen of the Dr^aadm corda^fj, & beautiful 
Chinese tree with wide - spreadmg^ leaves, with the more 
familiar elm. It aeeras ungracious, however, to insist on 
this, as the translator disclaims Htemry noenraev in his own 
preface, where he Mjsr^«My purpose wifi have heea 
served if I succeed in direeting utteutiou to a side of the 
Chiaese ch a meter which tends often to be overloefced. No 
one can hope to appreciate the extreme senti men tali ty of 
the Cantonese, unlesa ho has delighted in scenes such 
□9 those which the preface of ■ Shek the Taoist' deacriheo 
BO beautifully; but, the more fuUy this sentinientuirty is 
understood, the more clearly' will it be wen to tinge* the 
tempemmont oven of the coldest busincfis-nian or the most 
uncouth eoDlie.” 

There are no Ice^ than twelve original preftiocs to the book 
The bit of which gives an outline of the peculiar notation 
of Chinese guitar music. This is cleverly ebbomted by the 
translator in the intreductiou with the iwpbtance of a picture 
of the feur-stringedp/j^^jjAd, the usual instrument with which 
Ibe Bongs ate sung. The aougs are written in verse, which 
riniee, but is onfettcred by metre, having lines long or short 
at hazard, with certain rcstnctioca; and they arc evidently 
intended for singing rather than for reading or reciting, 
Mr, Clemcnti has no mean opinion of the high value of the 
poetry. After comparing ihe themes not uufavoarablv in 
some paints to TAe Projre*s and to Huskio, to 

Ovid and to Virgil, he comes to the fnterestiiig conclusion 


The taatoucw Love-wugs rcwtnbb Hebraic mfher than 
HeUnnw love ^poetry, lu the Song of Solomon, amid grvat 
divargcnco of tTgatmeat, there is apparent the sams desire to find 
Uflw ciprcB^iou for humanity in a nea-humau world The 
lovOT IB to Ills lady as a bundle of myrrh, a duster of camnMie an 
apple-tree a r« or a yoaag hart; his bvod oae is as a rosi of 
.Sharon, o My of the valleys, a dove, a garden endowed, a fountain 
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of gordons, a compau:^ of horsci in Pharaoh’s chaiiots. One 
metaphor oomefl wpocially close to Chin^ thought: * Hoir fiiir i 
cries tho lover, * how pleasant art thou, O love, for delights! This 
thy stataro is liko to a palm-trrjo, , . , I saidj I will go up to 
the paliU'tircep I will take hold of the hanghj thereof!' Agtiin 
aud Hgtiin, in the Cautono^e sengs^ a girl is epokon of as a treo 
whose brnDeht-e lay hold U[»on imd But even here there 

is a wtdo differUDce, The Hebrew poet rarely von tuna beyond 
a ecinpiirijon of mnn and nature, ^Who is this that cometh out of 
the wildornoss piltars of smoko.' * Be thou like fo a roe or to 
a young hart upon th^ mountain of spicH,.’ '• A* tho lily among 
thomB, JO is my love among the daughttir;;,' * Who fe she that 
looketh forth at the mortuiig, fiiir at the moou, elcar oj the sun, 
Hnd torriblo as on army with bannere? ' But this does nut satisfy 
the Chinese jn>et, who proclaims, not eomparisoo, hut identity' of 
osaenec in man and nature. The maiden it not compared to, she 
uetuallj is, the royal flower in the Cinnamon Harden; Is the 
willow-tree, the peach-blessom, the perfume, the vapour, the 
joweh the phmnix, the toy of rougo and powdor. Similarly her 
lover is the peacock, the bee, the butterfly. The thought- 
uxpit^^ioTifl of nnitifd lovo nru the swallowH flying side by side, the 
hrtLcc of teal, the Web of silk. But it is etrikuig that nowhere iu 
these Cuntoneso songs da we hear of happy and united love. It'is 
ulwnj* tho trausleuce of the vapour, the fading of the flower, the 
mutoless phomiic, the perfume lifled by bees, of which the Chinese 
Tuaiilou singly, Wc miss alike the buoynnt jojousness of Greek 
lovodyriuft and tho voluptnous dcioirptions of Hebrew poetry. 
Doom dnrkotiB tho thoughts of tho Chinese lover, Sadnoss envelops 
hor like u shroud with on iinvnrying melancholy, of which tho 
i^xpLmmtion moy partly he found iu hut U, without doubt, 

chiefly dictated hj tho onvinjumeiit in which her love is set,'’ 


The poetic iraagcTT of the above extract prepares one 
for the appreciative versicni of the songs which, follows. 
The lines ore trunalated. with great einctnese, even if the 
geneml tone of sentitDOtit be somewhat idealized. The notes 
are oopious and useful in their esplanattons of alien men 
and strange ihinga, while the mixture of Sanskrit script 
with the Chinese ideograms gives flu additional air of 
erudition to the whole. Too much Icanung sometimes, 
perhaps, may lend one aatray, as wbeo the translator charges 
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the Chinese author with a mistake in speaking (p. 131) of 
^ thrL-e souls/ a csiumon Taoist cencoptioi], hecausi] he kaowa 
of no such flubdlvLsioi) of the personality in statiatieaL 
Buddhista ; adding that the author has probably ooDfosed 
the Buddhist tri^d^Oj or threefold embodiment, d'Sth the 
tn'ndlfdt or three odueeptions, viz., of itupeminnciice, misery, 
and the unreality of oaiatenee. Thla is a higher plane of 
thought than could well be ei:pected of the girl who is 
flinging. 

The first Tolume, with the test and glossary, was printed 
in Hongkong, and it displays blotchy pages and inferior 
paper when compared with the second volume, which, like 
all the productions of the CLareodon Press, b a model of 
technical finish in every respect. The former volume showa 
signs, too, of impMjrfect revision, as we see in one column 
of the glofisar 3 » (p. 147) the *PeaF [for Pearl) River beeido 
the sea of ‘ bitumors * (bittemeas). Both volumes are 
altroctivelj' bound in oak- coloured hoards boldly and 
effectiTidy poudlled in black, on tbe front cover, with 
a picturesque Chinese titlcp 

S. W. B. 

Tsze Tiiks PtAO Jluir, ^ g, (A Onide to the 

Dictionary.) An Essay exhibiting the 214 Radicals 
of the Chinese written language, arranged according 
to the Mnemonic System of Mr. William Stokes. To 
which are added remarks on the Hiatorv, Geography^ 
and Arithmetic of the Chinese. Composed and privately 
printed by Thomas Jenneb. (Rochester, 1904.) 

Tbe inception of this somewhal strange-looking litho¬ 
graphed volume, stamped with the Chinaae seal of the 
author, is charged in the prelhce to a meeting of the Roval 
Asiatic Society on July 6th, 1868, when, after Hsteniug 
to my oral address on the Mnemonic acquisition of the 
Chinese written Language, followed by the eriticiBrnG of 
the members then present; Lord Stran^ord, the President, 
concluded his remarks from the chair by expressing the 
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bopc that the subject which had been m brought befoTe 
the Society, would some day appear in the form of a.n 
eaaay.*^ The long delay is stated to be owing to copyright 
difficulties, now gencroualy removed by Mr. Stokes, “Teaoher 
of Memory,^' a letter from whom ia pasted in. The author 
^'bega to flubimt hia pages to the caudid scrutiny of the 
teachers, and, at their direction^ osoterically to the service 
of the learners; indulging the hope that amongst the 
former will bo found somo to give them as cordial a reception 
as did the late Professor Legge, D.D*, of Oiford ; aod 
amongst the latter, some to acknowledge their assistance, 
after the manner of the late Rev. James Gilmour of 
Mongolia^" 

One more qjuotatioo to introduce the syatem to those 
to whom, like myself, it is new: “I pleasantly recall an 
illastratioD of the application of Mnemonica to foreign 
languages. In a.li. 1862 the late Canon Medatchie furnished 
me with my first three Chinese words: ^ 

* Come unto me/ On showing them to a young 
friend, I received this rejoinder: *1 shall remember that: 
the Saviour says Come unto me," and Satan ieiA (jro 
{Lsf-ts^-iigoy '" 

Tn the subsequent pages of the book there are worse 
enf&nibour& than this, and many belter, but it mnat be 
confessed, that the punning process docs not appeal to one 
cither as an intellectual eierclae nr as a jjtfwjon'fl Uchniett. 
It does not seem, inoreovor, to be peculiarly appropriate to 
Chinese, although the weight of authority cited above 
involves a certain diffidence. Sinologists who arc impelled 
to investigate it further will find it most industriously and 
ingeniously worked out in the well got up volume which 
has been presented to the library by the author, and mayht* 
assimilate the host of hbtorlcal and geographical date which 
is hero placed at hia disfiosul. 

S, W. K 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER, 

(JADuar^V Fcbrtanv Maithn L€0«£.) 


Gekerai. JIeetinua of the Royal Asiatic Soctett. 

F)ebt‘uart/ I4(fit 1905^—Sir Churles LyiaU^r ViM-Presidfiiitj, 
in the Chair, 

It waji announoed that 

Mr. Henry Rmtor* 

Mr. Arthur Hetherington, 

Mr, Jluhnminiid Ynnu^} 

^Ir. Yusuf MoUa, 

Mr. Jitmee Thirtle, 

31r, Gauhar AJJ 

bad been eleeted members of the Society. 

The Chainnan referred to the great loss sujffered by science 
through the death of Dr. E. W, West» the second Gold 
^ledallif^t of the Society^ and moved that the sympathy of 
the Society should bo conveyed to Mm, Weat. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Pnofeasor E, G. Browne read a paper on " ^asir-i-IOmaraw, 
Poet, Traveller, and Propaigandist" A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Beveridge, Syed iVraTr Ali, and the Chaiimau 
loot port. 


^at^h 190.1'.—Lord Rcay, President, in tho C hair . 

It was announced that 

Mr. F, G. Petersen, 

V. Chnttopadyaya, 
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Jfr* F. Hurdytusiii P^irker, 

Mr. Jilin Viiidyy, 

5[r» G* F, A. Stevens, 

Dr. D. AnderiiDn-llorry 

had been elected idemberA of the Sticiety. 

Ijord Heay said; T am sure the members of the Society 
will hear with great regret that our Sccretarjv who liu?t 
served the Society ao woU for eighteen yeura^ has tendered 
his rcsigr^ution. Professor Rhys Davids has for manv vetirs 
been the mnlospriug of all the varied interests of the Society, 
and to him is largely dtie the reputation the Society enjoys 
among Ctrieutalists throughout the world, more eJtipccially 
through the Journal, which he hujj edited w'ilh so much 
care. During his Secretaryship the Hnanciul position of the 
Society has continually improved, and we have been able to 
carry out, therefore, A*urioua schemes for the advaitcemejii 
of reseaifh. I am sure it is the wish of yoa all that some 
pcrmiinent record should be made of the value we attach 
to the services rendered to the Societj', through ao mim v 
years, by its Secretary, and I beg to move that the cordial 
thanks of the Society be offered to Profeiisor llhys Davids 
for the ability and zeal he has devoted since lfcl87 to his- 
duties m Secretary to the Society. 

The resolution wus carriod unanimously. 

The Presioevt announced that Miss Hughes, at present 
Assistant Secretaiy, had been appointed Secretarj- in suceesaion 
to Professor llhys Davids, 

The Rev. J. Kstlin Carpenter read a paper on Tlic 
Development of Muhu}iina Teaching and of Early Huddhisin.''^ 
A diseu^ou followed, in which the Secretary', Profeasor 
Bend all, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Professor Talituau, and 
Mr* F, \y. I’hotiiaa ttajk part. 
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FrtsenUd fiy ihf Ant/ior. 

Jncolt (CoL G, A.)- A Thifd Haadful of PopiJur Muxina?. 
Svo* BomlHttfj 190-L 

Vaidya (C. V.). Tbe Mahabbatata: a Criticism. 8vo. 

Bombayr 1900* 

Jenner (T.)* Tazo Tein Piio Mub (A Guido to tbe 
DictiODan')» 4to- Eoc/tenterf 1904. 

Kimakasabbai (Y.). The Tamils Eighteea Hundred Yeai% 
A^. ft VO, 1904, 

Breitntffl by Iht Jivhgat^ of iht Oxford 

Pope (G, U,}* Key to the Tamil Handbook. 8 to. 

Oxfomi^ 1904, 

Prejicnt^ by the 57, Feterebary Aewkmy^ 

Sbtcborbutakui (F,), Bibliotheca Btiddbloa, vul; ISjaya- 
biodu, XyajabindutTka, 8vo, 5^. Fetershury^ 1904, 

Fretented by I^rd Rcay* 

Azoury (Negib). Le Bevell de k Natioa Ambe dans 
PAaio Torque, Svo. Fai-Vf. 

Fre-sfated by Ft'o/esnoy Iihy» Daouk. 

WoUeser (M,)* Dua Problem des Tcb, Pamphlet, Svo, 

Jfarktutbef. 1902 , 

Fret^nted by the Indio OJice. 

Hakluyt Society. Early Dutch and Eugliab Voyages to 
Spitsbergen in the Seventeenth Contury, including 
Herscl Gerritaz' “Histoirc du pays nomme Spiteberghe/'' 
1613^ truna. by H. Soulsby. 
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iPreunted by the Puhliehere, 

Buck (E. J.). Simla, Past and Present. 8vo. 

Calcutta, 1904. 

Flemming (J.) and Liotzmann (H.). ApoUinaristiaohe 
f'^hriften Syrisch, mit den Griechischen Texten und 
einem Syriach'Qriochischen Wortregister. 4to. 

Berlin, 1904. 

Suginra (Sadajiro). Hindu Logic as preserved in China 
and Japan. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1900. 

Willmore (J. S.). The Spoken Arabic of Egypt; Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies. Second enlarged edition. 8ro. 

London, 1905. 

Oldham (C. F.). The Sun and the Serpent. 8vo. 

London, 1905. 

tPurchaeed. 

'Wintemitz (M.). Geschiohte der Indischen Litteratur. 
Halbband i. 8vo. Leipzig, 1904. 
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XUI. 

SEA-CHI, OR PI-SO-XIA. 

Br M.UOE w, TOST, LM.S, 

exact position of Saketa^ a town soniowhere to the 
north of tho Gimgeis between Kamiuj uiid Pui^li-pntTu» 
now Potna, for long has exercised the minds of the many 
who take an interest in the ancient civilization of Indim 
It woA a noted place from the daya of Gautama Buddha 
down to about 400 a. a Several places have boon suggested, 
but no one is supported by very convincing proof, and when 
closely examined in the light of the discovery of the site of 
Eapilavastu more than one of the proposed identitications 
are manifestly wide of the mark, 

I purpose to weigh the ailments for and ugalnst the 
various suggestions which have at times been brought 
forward, giving each as much support us I am able, and 
to state what I conceive to bo fatal to their acceptance, 
I conclude by giiing it os my opinion that Tusdrun Bihar 
is the site of Sdkets, the capital of Shii-chi and Pi-so-kiaH 
From Kafiapuru, probably JhiisT, Tuan Chwang gives 170 
or 180 tiy 22'0 or 23-8 miles, to the * north to reach tho 
'kingdom* of Pi-so-kiti. The southern border of this 
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country, in the bearing and at the distance noted by Yuan 
Chwang, comes very near to the present southern limit of 
the Province of Oudh, duo north of Allahabad. 

The distance and bearing from the Pi-so-kia border to 
the capital is not stated by Yuan Chwang, nor does he 
mention the name of the town, but from the Buddhist 
books we infer that it was called Saketa. Gautama stayed 
for protracted periods at Sravasti city and at Saketa o^y, 
namely, for nine years at §ra\*asti and for siAtocn years at 
S^eta; or for nineteen years at SravastI and for six years 
at Saketa.^ 

From what is stated by the Chinese pilgrims and early 
Indian writers it would appear that there were two quite 
distinct cities of the name of Saketa; one, the Sdketa of 
the Buddhist accounts; the other, the present town of 
Ayodhya. 

Kalidasa refers to S^cta in the Raghutathia} and 
Mallinatha {cired 1280 a . d .), in his comraeutor}- on thin 
passage, identifies S^eta with Ayodhya, on the authority 
of the Yadavah (a dictionary), and gives Ko&ila and NandinT 
as other names of Saketa. 

The Buddhist town Saketa, like Ayodhya, was situated 
in the country of KoSala.* The Ramdyana^^ probably 
referring to an earlier date when Ko4ala was less extensive, 
locates the realm of Ko^ala along the Sarayu, now repre¬ 
sented in part of its course by the Ohaghara (Gogra) River. 

Yuan Chwang's measurement from KaMpura to the 
border of Pi-so-kia takes us northwnrds along a rood 
which apparently led from .cVllohabad, or Prajngo, in the 
direction of Ayodhjn on the south bank of the Sarayu, 
but it would be wrong to conclude hastily from this that 
Saketa of the Buddhists must necessarily be the city of 
Ayodhya, or one of its suburbs. I have not noticed on 
authority earlier than Mallinatha giving Avodh}n the 

* See Cnnni n gfaem. Aneiemt Gtognphy cf Mim, p. <04, for nsfeiwirw 

* Clup. V, 41. 31. 

* Smddkut Jmdim, p. 30. 

* Griffith** tnniL, book i, eaoto t. 
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udditionol name of Saketa, and it is possible that the 
Yadavoh errs in making the two places identical. 

For reasons with all of which it is difficult to ogreo 
Cunningham * attempted to prove that Ayodhyu, and the 
tovims Siiketa of the Brahnuu^ical and Buddhist books, and 
the capital of the ‘great country of Sha-chi* visited by 
Fa-hian, and the capital of Pi-so-kia, were one. But 
a little reflection belies this opinion, accepted by many 
without due consideration. We may, nevertheless, concur 
with Cunningham, though he does not exactly say so in 
as many words, that the kingdoms of Ayodhya, Pi-so-kia, 
and Shu-ohi were almost identical in geographical position, 
and that they lay between the Ghughara and Ganges Rivers, 
The extent, however, of each one of these countries must 
necessarily have varied, if their names relate, as seems 
likely, to widely separate historical periods. 

Fa-hian's description of the capital of Sha-chi is not 
so full us Yuan Chwang's of the capital of Pi-so-kia, but 
the perfect correspondence in their narratives of the origin, 
height, and exuberance of the tooth-brush tree of Buddha, 
and of the spot where it was planted to the left, or east, 
side of the road leanng the south gate of the capital, and 
the enmity of the Br^mans to it: all these points of 
agreement are of some moment, as indicating that the 
two towns arc probobly identical. And as Yuan Chwung 
tells us that Ghiutama Buddha lived six years in what was 
known to the pilgrim us the Pi-so-kia capital, and as this 
number of years exactly tallies with the Burmese* account 
of the duration of Gautama’s stay at Suketa, it is tempting 
to assume as very probable that the Pi-so-kia and Sha-chi 
capitals miist be the same place as Saketa of the Pali writers. 
The inference that the Pi-so-kia capital, S^eta of the 
Buddhists, and the Sha-chi capital are one becomes still 
stronger if in addition it can be shown that Fu-hian’s 
and Yuan Chwrang’s bearings direct us to the same 
neighbourhood, and it can scarcely, with our present 

' Ant. Ofj., p. 405. 

* Bigaadet: Lift of p. 142, quoted Ame. Otug., p. 404. 
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knowledge, be disputed. If u suitable Buddhist site can be 
found close by to answer to the pilgrims' description of the 
capital town. Could we also be certain of solring correctly 
the meaning of the names Saketa, Sha-chi, and Pi-so-k^ 
further eridenoe no doubt would be forthcoming, which 
might well make the identification of the site I propose 
absolutely sure, or the reverse. 

There is not the least doubt the Buddhist citj' Sdketa 
was not Ayodh^'a. Saketa and Ayodhya ore mentioned 
separately in the Buddha’s time, and the former appears 
to hove been the more important.* No Buddhist remains 
have been found at Ayodhya, but this is not conclusive, 
U.H they may have disappeared or lie concealed. There are 
other reasons that tell against their identity, which to my 
thinking are of equal importance. 

Yuan Chwang lets us know that on going from the 
capital of Pi-so-kia 600 li or so north>east we reach the 
‘ kingdom ’ or border of Sravasti; and in the preceding 
sentence in the Si-yu-kt^ after noticing the Buddha’s 
walk, and a hair and nail itupa, remarks that sacred 
buildings here follow one another in succession; the woods 
and lakes reflecting their shadowrs are seen cver>*where. 
From Beal’s translation it appears that these topographical 
features existed in the immediate ricinity of the capital 
of Pi-so-kia, that is of Saketa. I do not know if the 
Chinese text can bo constinicd in the sense that woods 
and lakes, and sacred buildings were also to be seen along 
the route from the capital to the ^ravastl border, and 
perhaps beyond it on the way to Sravosti city, but if it can 
this interpretation would be supported by Csoma Korosi 

in his .cknulpis of the Dulva,’ for ho observes:_‘‘Several 

religious persons, after haring passed the three months of 
.summer at Saketanu,’ go to Shravasd .... They 
went thither much tired on account of the jangal^ morasses 
and great heat on their road, and were covered with dust.” 

* BtMkitt p. 39. 

* Atiatitk Itifnartk€$, 1836, Tol. xx, p. 72. 

* Ccrtaialjr Sikrt). 
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These purticuhirs in the Chinese and Tibetan accounts arc 
not consistent with the present topographical features of 
the oountrj' surrounding Ayodhya, though they are with 
the rood from Ayodhya to ^ravastl city, which stood on 
♦he Ba{)atl River, probably just north of the first range of 
hills.* A straight line drawn from SriivastI city to Ayodhyii 
is found almost to cross the border of the Bahruic and Gondii 
Districts at Sithet Mahet. There are traces of an ancient 
rood, tiath vciy' early Buddhist sites along it, which 
apparently led from &lhct Mohct to Ayodhya. Between 
these two places there are a few small lakes, whilst the 
countr}’ close up to the south side of Suhet Mahet is 
notoriously marshy,* and might well be the morass of the 
Dulva record. 

If Yuan Chwang’s description be taken to apply merely 
to the environs of the Pi-so*kia capital, there arc no lakes 
to be soon cverj^where at Ayodhya. And as Fa-hiau calls 
the realm of Sravastl by the name of KoSala, which in the 
Rdmiyrma is a term applied, as has been noted, to the country’ 
adjoining the Ghaghara River, it would appear that Yuan 
Chwang*8 500 /» north-east from the town Suketa to the 
Sra\’a8ti border, perhaps to the border of Eoikda, does not 

' I loppoM* to the »ortk of the range for the*e rcoaona. Setarra laj on the 
road froin ^raraftl to KapUavaata (S.B.E., roL x, p. 188; Bttddkitt ImdU, 
p. 108). Therefure it might be Buppoaed that Setarya lay to the aoath-aut of 
^r&Yacti city, os Kapilarasta city lay in thi* directioa from ^raroatl (J.K.A.8., 
1903, p. 98). Bat Setarya really itood to the trt»t ur n<irth*irr«r of ^rfiraati 
city (J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 613). To reconcile the weming discrepancy in the Till 
and Chiaeac accoonta of the bearing from draraat! city to Setatrya, I beliere that 
the fanner city will be discovered vrithin the hills, and that to aruid crowing the 
Muthenunufit range when travelling to Kapxiavaiitu it wa* found easier going, 
and perhape in other waya more convenient, to follow the Rapati River wertward 
from Srivaati as far aa Setavya, o"*! to reach level country. I should expect to 
find the ruins of l§ravaati city at approximately lat. 2SP S' and long. 82°. The 
supposed site of Srivast! vvited by Mr. Vincent Smith and myaelf (J.R.A.S., 
1898, p. 527) I am now inclined to think may have been that of Setavya, the 
Tuo-wei of Fa>hiiui, which lay 00 It, or just short of 8 miles (J.R.A.S., 1903, 
pp. 98, 102), to th* westward of Sravastf city. The distance b^vreen the cities 
of Knpilavastu and Sravastl was 740 ti (800 — 00 li) or 97*8 miles. The site we 
visited is apparently too far to the north-west of the rains of KapUanutu to 
correspond to Sravastl dty. 

* J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 15. 
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take us to tt point north of this river, but more probably to 
a spot south of Ayodh}*a or KoSala. Ayodhya perhaps 
belonged to the kingdom of Ko^ala or ont\*a8ti in 
Fa-hian s and \ uan Chwang*8 time. The western border 
of Kapilavastu territoiy lay 240 /i,‘ 31-7 miles, from the 
ruins of Kopilavastu. If we reckon the 500 li north-east 
from Ayodh}"a we find we are aithin the Kapilavastu 
border, which cannot be right. Even if wo suppose that 
the 500 A are reckoned almost north from Ayodhya it seems 
unlikely that Yuan Chwang’s distance to the ^ravosti 
kingdom is meant to be calculated to the boundaiy' - line 
which separates Sravasti from Kapilavastu. Yuan Cha-aug’s 
ifojatta is not of such a ^nlue that the 500 U north-east from 
Ayodhya, as Saketa, can be meant to indicate that the 
Sravasti border was represented by the southcni edge of 
the Himulayas, and that the kingdom of Sravasti lay wholly 
within the hills, say between the upper reaches of the Uapati 
and the Great Gan^ka Rivers. ^Yhen we rocoUoct that 
Fa-hian^s kingdom of Ko4ala probably included Ayodhj-a, 
we are enabled to suppose that this is not likely to be 
Yuan ChWang's meaning. 

The probability is that Ayodh}*a is not the site of the 
Buddhist town Saketa, which must bo sought for in some 
position to the west or south of Ayodhya in a locality 
from which the distance of 500 li to the north-east will 
more reasonably apply. Lucknow has been proposed os 
likely by Fergusson,* Kursl by 3Ir. Vincent Smith,* Pasakii 
by Dr. W. Hoey,* and Saucankot or Sujankot in Monuvientnl 
Antiquifieti^ N.W.P. and Oudh. Let us examine each of 
these suggestions. 

Fergusson placed Saketa at Lucknow under the mistaken 
impression that it was distant 170-180 li north of the town 
of Ki-iapura. North, the bearing, and 170-180 A’, the 


‘ J.E.A.S., 1903, p. 98. 

• Arthmalof^ in Indim, p. HO. 
» J.B.A.S., 1898, p. 524. 


» p. 274. ^ 
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distance, are to a point on the border of Pi-»o-kia, but 
Yuan Chwang does not say that the capital ^*05 north of 
this point, or of Ka^pura. Wo know neither the distance 
nor the bearing to S^eta from the Pi-so-kiu boundary. 
Mr. Vincent Smith commits the same error when he places 
the Pi-so-kiu capital at or near KursI, and again when he 
asserts that the Pi-so-kin capital was distant 500 H from 
Sravusti citj*. The misreading by both writers of ‘ city ’ 
for * kingdom * unnecessarily binds down the inquirer in 
the search for Saketa more or less to a direct route 
connecting the cities of SravastI and Ka^puru. Posaka, 
in the south of the Gaudb (Go^ida) District, approximately 
26® 56' N. and 81° 47' E., is a village at the junction of 
the iSarju stream with the Ghiighara River. It lies about 
twenty-five miles to the west and a little north of Ayodh\*a. 
The present Rani of Pasaka to my certain knowledge signed 
her name Pasaka in 1889, so that there is a plausible 
resemblance to Pi-so-kia of the form Pasaka, which is 
probably an earlier way of writing Pasaka. The same 
objcctionB, however, cun be urged against the identification 
of Pasaka with Pi-so-kia as in the case of Ayodh}*u; there 
is also no sufiBcient reason to suppose that ‘countr}*’ is 
a mistake for * city *; and there is no proof that the village 
of Pasaka or Pasaka was a Buddhist site, or was known 
as Saketa. As regards Saucankot or Sujiinkot in the Unao 
District, there is much to support its selection as the site 
of Saketa, but the identification is assuredly a mistaken one. 
'The name is somewhat like ‘ Shu-chi * or * Sa-chi *; the fort 
is nearly half a mile square, which would agree fairly well 
with Yuan Chwung’s about 16 /i, or nearly 2^ miles, the 
circuit of the Pi-so-kia capital; the site is certainly very old, 
as nindu coins of the most early types and Buddhist figures 
have been foimd there; it lay on a route from the Ganges to 
Sravasti city; the fort has a suburb to the north-west, 
and another to the south-east—the second might be supposed 
to be the (taihgkdrdiiut south-east of the Pi-so-lda capital and 
of the Shu-chi capital; remains of tiupas found might be 
those mentioned in the pilgrims* accounts; the topographical 
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futures* along the road to ^rilvusti city r/d Xiinkhar, 
Sitapur, Lahorpur, across the Ghaghara at Katari Ghat,' 
th^ through Scopur, and the ruined site of Dugiim, near 
Nan^ra, and thence to the Nepalese frontier near the 
terminus of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
wrtainly suit the description of the road from Saketa to 
Sravasti, os given in the Dulva. Beta'een SaOcankot and 
Sandilii, Sandila and Thanii, Thana and Misrikh, Lahiirpur 
and Candi, und on cither side of the Ghaghara, the country- 
18 difficult for wheeled traffic, or is liable to submersion iii 
the rains, while Dugam * is surrounded by three large jhlls.* 
Lastly, Sancankot most likely lay in &keta territory us 
located by Garga, who tells us something of a Yonu 
in>-^ion of India, perhaps the same which is mentioned in 
Patanjali’s when Saketa was besieged about 

154 B.C. “Speaking of Sallsuka (whom we know to be 
the fourth in succession from Asoka the Great) Garga 
‘Then the viciously valiant Greek., after reducing 
Saketa (Oudo), Panchib country and Mathura, wiU roach 
Kuramadvaja (Patna); Pushpapura (Patna) being taken 
all province, will undoubtedly be in duorder.”’« The 


' Route Book, 1900. 

• J.A.S.B., 1896, p. 71. 

from Tibet (Bod) und .Nep«l. grttMtl spp«an rfighUj (%ui»ed u o-w 
&fr«( (KUiol : JTirfw, V /«//., »»L i. p. 57 , .nj 2 ), „ 

u 45 /w«45.. u ora, I b.lwT.. to 45 AniWin nUto, tial 1 , 4 . 

Ecgluh jwd., or 54 «2 Eofclub mito, whidi dbluro aaut hr.boirt 
u perbsp* • UtUe, not more than a mUe or two, in excem af the artnal 
to Doifiia. Prom Dngmn to Samet waa 22 fanakJu —aMln duta^ 

milm.-or 26-86 Enriuh milre. From Iho 
Xiapirt a.ho« 4 mito; Xiapirt to Bbi ^ 

Itailag 5'S5 Eagliili aiiloa oavania to tlu dir of SatiM which nniill' 

■itnated nearly in the poeitioa choaen hr Mr. Vincent’fimliK ^ 

^r. toiahlc, .ad o^rj 

Will be foWia Orowre*. JfH/AHni (1874 St); 
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position of ^lathuni needs no comment; Paficala, or rather 
Southern Pudealu, lay around Kampilya and Eonauj ; Saketu 
must have been situated to the east of the Ganges, and 
perhaps extended to the south-east from Eonuuj, along 
the road to PaUiliputra, in the direction of I*ra>'aga, if the 
name hud not even a wider significance and comprised the 
whole of Southern Oudh, but possibly at this time excluding 
Ko^hi or AyodM'u, as defined in the Rdmdyaw, In the 
Vayu Punina, Saketu is pluccd next to Prayuga, about 
320 A.D., in connection with the Tmpcriul Gupta family. 
It is said "The [kings] of the race of Gupta will possess 
Prayagu on the Ganges, Sdketom, and the Magadhar all 
these countries.” ‘ 

Notwithstanding all that has been advanced in support 
'of the identification of Soucankot with Saketa it is impossible 
that Stificankot can be the Sha-chi capital. The distance 
from Kunauj in a direct line almost due cost to Saucankot 
is about 25 miles. As Fa-hian crossed the Ganges from 
Kanuuj and journeyed 3 yojanm to reach Ho-li, which was 
the site undoubtedly of the monuments to the east side of 
the place called Xavudevakula by Yuan Chwang, and then 
proceeded another 10 yyanan * to arrive at the Sha-chi 
border, it is impossible that 13 yq/nnaSf about 91^ miles, 
can be mode to tally with 25 miles, of course more by road, 
even by the most roundabout way. Fu-hion, too, did not go 
cost, but south and then south-east from Kanuuj, that is, 
he followed the Ganges to reach the Sha-chi border, but ho 
does not tell us how much more ho hod to travel to reach 
the capital. When the existing road from Navadovakula 
or Ne%'al is followed through Bagarraau and Unuo, that is, 

* Wilson (UaU): Fukkit Purdkt, toL it, p. 218; qouted in Inditm 
1902. p. 2^8, note 7. 

* hn> 3 instead of 10 yojaMu ; bat I learned from Mr. Thomas 

Wotten that 10 ia the correct distanov, and that 3 yojmmtu u a blander. 

Even if ve allow that 0 (3 + 3) ia the distance to the citT of Sakrta from 

Kananj, and that Saketa ia ropreaentod bj Soficinkot, the distance of 42*3 miles 
(6 yojamtu x 7*03 miles) cannot be to agree, as Saheankot is 9'75 mfles bj 
rood fmm Bigannail, and exactly 30 milM from Kananj wii Sarii Miron and 
Ninamau-ghit (Route Book, Nos. 288, 4l8a, and 15l«). 
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m the ^rection indicaU-d by the pilgrim, for 10 yojanat or 
70| miles south-east from Neval, this distance and bearing 
take a traveUer to a point 7| inUes to the east side of Bihar, 
or Patan Bihar as it is usually called to distinguish it from 
Bihar, or Tusaran Bihar, which lies 26^ miles by road to 
the north-west of Allahabad. 

In ancient times the two Bihars probably lay on this 
^e main rood from Ne\'al > proceeding to the south-east. 
Xot unlikely the rood continued through Pratisthana, or 
Ka^ipura, now Jhusi, 3 miles to the east of AJIahabad 
towards Pataliputru. and gave off a branch road, wheJ 
netmng VdmipisI or Benares. The Yo^a army probably 
took this road to Pataliputra in the second oenturj- b.c., 
conquering Saketa on the way, and not improbably this was* 
part of the road which Megusthenes tells us wi.s marked 
at everj* 10 itadia from Takshsila to the Magadha capital 
We know that the road passed through or close to Pra>*aga, 
us Megasthenes gives one of his measurements from the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jamunii, and wo know that 
the town J^eta lay on thU route most likely, as Jivaka, 
the Buddhist physician, who was educated at TakshSila* 
made a short halt at the citj- of SakeU (Soketu) to treat 
professionally a wealthy lady of the town when on his 
homeward journey from Takshsila to Riijagrha.* 

If it is stiU discoverable we ought to find Saketa some¬ 
where on this road between Patan Bihar and Jhusi or to 
the north of the rood between these two positions. After 
^idering Jaisa, Aror, now Pratapgadh. Jagatpur, Balamau 
Rang! or RankI,* and other places of lesser note it seemi 
to me that Tusaran Bihar has by far the most substantial 
claim to be considered the site of Saketa, as well as the 
capital of Pi-so-kia and of the Sha-chi country. 

The disposition of the remains at Tusaran Bihar is rin.;!.. 
to Saiicankot, as there U a mound to the north-west and 


Xeral, not Naval, is Ui« cocreet apellinff 
Hardjr: Mamual, p. 247 


* 8«e JfiM. Amtiq. tar tbeoe plooM. 
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another to the south-east of the extensive ruins of an ancient 
city between the two bearings. 

The large central mound at Tusaran Bihar contains many 
brick buildings, and extends about half a mile in length 
from east to west and about 800 feet in breadth from 
north to south. Exca^iitions were mode at two places by 
Cunningham, who found at the north-west comer of the 
mound some large bricks with rounded faces like the bars 
of u Buddhist railing, which belonged to a temple, and again 
at a point on the south side of the city, where walls of 
houses of uncertain age were uncovered.' 

The detached mound a short way from the south-east 
comer of the central city mound is called Tusiiran or Susanin, 
and Cunningham states that there is no doubt whatever 
that thU was the site of on old Buddhist establishment, 
although no excavations appear to have been made by him 
to prove his statement. 

About 1,700 feet to the north-west of the central raoxmd, 
but separated from it by a lake, stands the town of Bihar 
on a mound 20 feet high in places. Here to the south 
side of the town, outside an old temple, two small iiipat 
once existed, which were known to the people as Buddha 
mid Buddhi. One of the ifupas was seen by Cunningham 
in 1876 in the Fyzabud Museum. The temple contains 
a curious group of figures in dark red sandstone which 
perhaps dates from the Ku^nu period. 

The mounds at Tusaron Bihar stand on the northern 
edge of on old bed of the Ghingcs down which flood-waters 
find their way in the rains,* This bed begins near Xaniimau 
Qhat, 12|- below SLunauj, and runs on the whole way 
to Allahabad, at a distance which vanes from 6 to 20 miles 
north of the present channel.* I think it must have been 
between the now and old bed of the Ganges that the city 
of Pru}*aga stood as described by Yuan Chwang, for the 


' A.S.R., vol. li, p. wd pi. xix. 
• A.8.R., toL ri, p. 

» A.S.R.. Tol. »i,p.48. 
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pilgrim states that the capital of Prayaga was fdtoatcd 
** between two branches of the river/' and that these joined 
together to the east side of the city/ The Ganges had 
evidently deserted to some extent the channel at Tusarun 
Bihar when Suketa was risited by Yuan Chwang. He 
mentions certain sacred buildings at the Pi-so-kia capital 
reflecting their shadows in the lakes seen everywhere, which 
I have no doubt were accumulations of water in the deep 
bends of the old river bed. The “ pure lakes" nt 
Navadcvakula * were also most likely windings of the same 
deserted course of the Ganges, now known at Xeval as the 
Ealya^i Nadi. 

If Tusitran Bihar corresponds to Suketa, the Tusarun 
mound may be the site of the large monaster}’ (known in 
the Pali books as the Pubharamo), which u’as built bv the 
Lady Viiakha for Gautama Buddha, and most probably that 
referred to by Fa-hian and Yuan Chwang os situated to 
the south side of the city. By the side of the monastery* 
Yuan Chwang saw a ttftpn 200 feet high. There were the 
usual small memorials. 

Yuan Chwang makes the circuit of the Pi-so-kia capital 
about 16 /i, or nearly 11,168 English feet. The circuit 
of the large central mound, with the addition of the circuit 
of the Tusaran mound, is about 10,350 feet, and need^ to 
•say the total area is a good deal more if we include Bihar 
us well. I am not at all certain if Yuan Chwang included 
the lost in the circuit of the capital. 

In the Pi-so-kia countr}’ there were 20 satiighanima* 
and 50 Deva temples. The PuroN-aramu to the south-east 
of the city doubtless was the most important. It is possible 
that Jaina remains may be found, as Vrisabha, the first Jaina 
tirtAaihkara, was a son of Nubhi and Mem Devi, king and 
queen of Saketanagum.* 

• B«al, iSt-vM'ih, toL 
p. 249, that the Jomuni 
rim,” bat 1 DOW *m UuM 

• Beal, toL i, p. 224. 

■ Wilsoo: Jfaektmig CoUtHim, p. 176. 
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Julicn gives Vmsoka/ Vaisaka,^ and Vu^akha’ as 
restorations of Pi-so-kia.* Beal has Vi^akha. The correct 
restoration of Pi-so-kia is thus doubtful. The name as 
restored does not occur in any of the four forms, so far as 
I have observed, in the geographical accounts of Madh 3 radcSa. 

Pi*50-kia is perhaps a sanskritizadon on the part of Tuan 
Chwang of the vernacular nxunc current in his time. 

Sha-chi perhaps is Sake(ta), the final part of Saketa 
having become dropped by mistake, possibly when printing 
Fa>hian’s text 

* ir/MMrr«, voL i, p. 290. 

* Op. ciU, toL ii, p. 522. 

■ MMmU, No. 1410. 

* ra in Yiaikhs b noted {Mitkoit, No. 1410) m occiining ako in Vnilp 
end Veiirem^n, from which it ie moo that e may be « or S. & in Pi-«o«kia 
may represent m, $i, so, syn, #«, or sta {JUdUtU, Nos. 1597-1603), but Julkm 
l^ves no example of m eqonl to /a or *i, although he has restored the name to 
Vaifakha. Ki* may bo kmg as in Ealjspa, or idtort as in Satthka (JfAnmm,. 
rol. U, p. 509, and MiiMt, No. 582;. 
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XIV. 

THE PAHLAVI TEXTS OF THE SROSH YASHT WITH 
ITS HffTRODrCTIONS, BEING YASHA LV-LVI 
(IN S.B.E. mi LYI-LYH), 

>1511 THE FiajJT TIME CRITICALLY THAXSLaTED.^ 

Bt professoe laweekce mills. 


Y^VSNA LV (LVI). 

Introduction* 

Thf Srv ^ YakL 
The tiring of h Afrs rnfoAenf* 

^TTEilE bc’= (or *hsrG £&*) this henring (or ‘tlik 
listcuing to'J tka sacrihoo of Auhammzd [thnt ii 
to say^ let him,, Sros (thb liateniog perwnidcd), coma on 

^ Tho l£i;la from trliici thW tnuukticHw are nwJe irill prabablv b& ptlblfal^ 
ia tluj Zrittfhrlp &f tlic Oonma Orumtal b3 with ihe eulktiftM 

of nil tliC SfSS. during tho CUUW mf 19(M. 'TrtUMlatqona into Bnteltrit* Pawi* 
Pcrriaa. and GnjnitL uptiu fcxU withuut colluticio of MSS. and othorwiM' 
oi an uueriEtal rknhti^r, have alonif i>rc«t'd«J thw* The tctu of Ywaa 1, 
X-XVI. XlX-XXII, and XXXV-XIIII liaT^ flppeaiod in the &it*irJtrifi 
D.M.G*; Y. IX, 1^8* anpeired in J*B A.S., and T* IX, 48-103, u 
J*A.O.S. The flufire rfttifflH tejil uf the Yaaim 15 pTMlkuUj ready far 
publication, Thet« ElMtin are naled for nu abritflia reason. A BiffW literarr 
tniulation of thw lubject'mattor (which itnidf i.'oiLRisla qi treailatlnv ann 
f(jttmu.'ntimM). with nil tho oipldjuitury tnnttuf retet^ufal tn Ihe oat^, ttooW not 
fa* criEcaliy tdleclivc* rifiCe it xranld ftl ittentien upon thM« tmiulatians ot 
UnueluticuLt u a condDUdux tiUrexy pruductiim. tin lha coBtrery,^ so far 
powtfalo. ail ciplfluatian* ura Iwpi in tfaa body of [fan fast (a avoid this iiffort of 
Tsurra litetniy iiL|s«itduatiaB* 

It may bo prapor to tdd he« itmi it now neptas to he cmitsrsaily eancDum tbit 
no flUltherr liCHJuj upon tiwj AT'Wta. of an eifajiUstti'e untniB ton fan at all atUraipbod 
aatil all Ibo l^nhluri teita haTO been treated scmewlml in the pnswnt umnnEr. 
For this reason the writer nrwsea op. to reflord his uapooitioas ns tbo bsrid for 
further labour. He therefore hapea to cuBlitiiie with this procedure tiU be 
has CQinpliiited all the Rjihlavi cowmEntaries. He might iruSD-tion that ho has thr 
MSS, (4 the Porai-ForaisB tnaanlatinn of the Yssm (mh the Munich CoUactinn, 
Hans ISa, i) intnscribed with notes and piaeticaliT rerndj for pre«. Tho 
are he-rc oQchiedd. within brnckcite f li wr eaqinumtiiiM within pnrenlhctieal 
euTTEii ()■* Out of nil the Puhl* At* b« i, iX, reproduiwil before my ink Was dry.. 

* The one Hnprwne difficulty us to thn cxcgeris nf the Yisnu meete ua hem nt 
ODCe. Ii is the eredf proaeut question as to which of pTHUibls iflBSe* we arn to 

[/if cna/uiW<iflM tf Fwfe 2. *f» note 3, w tittipa^tJ] 
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to this (our Satrifieo)], u sticrific^ to the One wj&hM' 
for our honoht («>) (hardly ' of the One supplicated *■ for 
our prosperity to the sacrifice of Aukanuasid, the Holyj, 
who is dcsirons of otir (prosperitj’} aa at the first; [the 
meaning (is) (so I would here tmnHlatc ' mcnesnlg^) *; — 
the meaning is: ^as I have now atood at t)io firat thna 
vWthin this sacrificial (precinct, sq hero be the hearing 
uf the aacrifioo now)], and at the laat [so meaning,® 
‘ I would so complete its end’]* A person here attending 
is therefore this * (meaning that every sincere attendant 
upon the sacrifice should assume the attitude herein above 
indicated), 

■pplv to tnir iBfliltDif ternw-r I« Sniu-s tJiu ‘ HwiirtEj* of Atltin,"' ' JIU Uxknilljr 
to thD ar HU Faithful,' or tho ' E^arin^ of tbo diidnlf' F oul if the 

Uti<-r, U LhU tuariiiy of tfu* dUapta ii tnere B«),TiijEtioii. from wjUiouL ao 

moml eletmml), D fortmutiO of the mvukfBd Word ol Ood Se erurffised 

io the Liturgy, irtuch bnngH a bletMin£ in its train, but an it were nitrchniuonUy f 
Or U it mthcT + awi atMomw/ an 'ubmlitnt hearing,' bariiijr n cnonil eUttnrntF All 
ihroa idma ini JouhUiaB nnint?nt jil cKfltTent fiiiKagus, la V. 2fl, 5, Hlbodiotit 
bwing ' ou ibB pan of tLu dUclplo U (itAently held in vtow, iqheringb Ibt 
wort Sraoiera. If a. liL'auing on tins part of Aiam U the™ at all bonM: in mind, 
it U 4 haring od hU part arMiuinxI for the usint by bis owti prerianj^ ob^ent 
acquieaoetiee. The ttna ^ngnitTi' io Y, J£XJ£1 cotLiiol be mtkalljr explained 
■e other than ‘ aahiXHiwi,’ » poseasKing an advMM mLiml nknicai, roEher tlian 
hhotIt 'unheanl.' Herr, howarcr, SrnoJa |SnV) fTryeiitly nicurw ** hearing 
OH. Ibc p[^ ai Abura In tho ibtisned flacrillw,' If ‘ the li^lenlng of thtr Ctmp™- 
netim^ U eUo home !D miml, it mu an odjilod, of COUIXi', Ihinigh M olo^ly 
ri.inTlBh!d, idea* This 1 ntruduetuta wan ii)ti=otkd niMt certaioly to nrnuae 
attentiaa on the part ef the t'ongnygntion* ba irell UPOO the pnjft ni Ahera. 
A quertian, howorer, ocCTire jtut at iho U-rt lu ta wheflit'T Nirokf^o ninv not 
Iiflir till he 1^ BVMBt til- e3rpn«i a * rWH^nnilhis of the Liturg)' W^cd Cetcbni'tcd ‘; 
cL the meaning uf pnhl, ^riatwi. 

* I iln nat he^nife tllenuitiircly to attribute ihe tmpeffUive Winw of tbe enfuianl 
/utu, nod of Xtr.'JS fiinu, to eii' he™, iuit u wo wi- obliged to folhiw the sanio 
roinse with to TPhTfijjih helnw}* And with ragiipd to pi^kiuiiib* 

V* iU, etc.; £06 it obnouily to orphuned in the gLoa. 

' Such fiimw fl.'i tha New Pereian in the oerwe n.if ♦capumd" might 

Noggeef B qtu-etUR hervd f n elthiT Ibe tnuiBliLCioH U tin error, Uw terounatioa 

■ iiuihya h^g regnith'd u tniaedititely a fonn of il ^ ‘ to wuh,' 

^ Inexpoiiebced sflOfthet] would at nUce »uggoiit ‘ mentfllly' m the Qjf,t njo^t 
iintiLral itimtiijig of *■ meuecaig': on at 6ni, nimtally {thot is to nay, ' with 
HIT ibougbta ail fcioali and mtcat'L an 1 haTe thuj^ etixd within thu i^hdili 
ipwcinct), to oUq at the last [(eo Bgoin "mentaHv ^ and in thU fresh framo of 
pilnd, ai at flis.t( 1 would perform it to the eod/" ‘(A pTT>on) haiu (attcndkij'li 
U fLe. *br tfanuld he^ tbcreliw tbU * (that U u* any, ‘ Au U a pntlem for tbo 
-ruto (if mind of an attraidMui upoa the Haiy wicfilira'’)], 

A more probahle fiflcis»d*ry or nltemative attempt wotdd be lu toko iho 
word ‘ tneOpiQig ’ aa njrjjnuDp ' JipimtiTety ^ ' As at Ibe lirsit 1 hare afoitd 
■‘ figurativelj ” wilbip ihU Sacnfl« * . . / ay ei)uvMioo eonvmiajr ihe idea 
that theee Beolyarte abuuitl be weighed hy th<i« who rwid or bear theia opon eoroo 
iaf cirmal occuion, and Hot aloDu m the e^nibly of fho CeogregnLLaa* 
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[(As the text of LV (LIV), 1, in B* Pt. 4) will 
be given apart (see Z.D.MvG*), a Heparate ttanslatiqn of that 
transKteratian of it ts here aiib|omedH) 

Sraoia as the * Ear of QodJ 

Bo ^ this heariug, or ' lisfening/ here (effective) to 
Aubarmazd's Sacrifice [that 1$ to let the Sacrifice be 

sfuch aa may take Auharmazd^e ear“J, the ear of tho 
prospering One (tho beneficent One), of the Holy One 
who is desirous of our prosperity, as ut the first, so at the 
lust. [As, for this firat,^ at the beginning of it,, I have 
stood within it [the sacrificial precinct), so at tho lost' 
1 would here complete it to the end] (therefore here be 
the Hearing). * In this manner * (meaning here ‘ merely 
from its beginning to its end, I ask the Hearing. J 

(2) Here bo this (or "‘here is this'} hearing of Aiiharmaxd's 
Sacrifice, of that of tho prospering One (the boneficent), 
the holy, who is desirous of our [prosperity]. 

TAe Gooti Waters and the Frarasis are rscatled; a hearing 
is ineohedfor their Saenfee^ 

(3) Here be (or ^ here is *) this hearing (or * this listening 
to’) the sacrifice of the good waters and to the sacrifice 
to the Fravaris^ of the Saint(s) who are suppUcators for us 
(hardly * the desired ® by us *) for the benefit of (our) souls, 
as at the first so at tho laatJ [As I enter upon (i.e. 

* 1 stand ’ within) the sacrifieia] precincts (or moaning 
more probably rimply * as I enter (upou the ceremony) ’), 

' Air, w thrioiijjliDirt, lit iadientiTe for IrapantiT#. 

’ niyijkMfcii here wns, st ttia ocenrrenoe nl ieaal, a hwrme oq 

the pm of Atiira ; and aol fin the «itK nt ihls tratj ‘ ittentioii os tbe piurt of 
loo CoiigregatHin/ u opjmwd to thu idea of the hcarmif of Ahurt. 

* Xotioe that thorn w no neotallf' (f) io ihit toitot B, (B., Ft. fj. 

*• N5r. tun Voromi. 

* Fosqblj the Alrin msI Frnmdiu Yflil* urere TOciteJ ib ttia couiiectvoii; lliey 
ajo crutmii] j tioalloii, 

■ Sw mit I, p. 452. 

^ SubsftftiEn 3 b wparted in B. (D., Ft. 4}, in C., aod in Nfr. 

j'.a.a.i. 10D5, 
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tso at the ia^t (I woulil complete its teinoiiiistion,^ i.e. 
^ complete it to the end 'J,] 

( 4 ) Here be (or 'here is^) tho hetirmg (or 'let the 
list e ning be here') for the benefit - of the good waterts 
[as at the first of it 60 at the last, I would complete if 
to its torroination]* (the hearing) of the eacrifieo of the 
Pravaiis of tho Saints, which aro desirous for [the benefit] 
of our souls. 


To the Waters find the JmniQrtats ; n tistemnrj is mtaked. 

(o) Therefore Lore bo (or ' hero is *) this healing (or 
'listening to^) the saorifioe of the good waters, aud 
a hearing which is (good, vauhufi) for the sake of him 
(i.e. of each one) of that one who is a good male ^ and female 
(funoug those) who arc the AmeSaspqntas, the well ruling 
and the beneficent who are favouMiblo (good), and for the 
:aicrifico toward the good vonoruting compensation (so aSmi), 
who would effect a benefit for us, who are producer(s) 
of the complete comjwnsation for ua who are the fiaintSv 
[The Ahnnarer, etc., follo’ivs^ [bat the ilS. B. {B., Pt. 4 ) 
proceeds): And (here bo a bearing for the saerificc of 
which we arc the celebrants of i^ciifice; that is to mjj 
to aa Tnn3' it be pip^isiblc to complete it and with regard 
to tho compensation* (or 'i^fth venemtion*? receiving it* 
j-eward), since wc do complete it thoroughly and with 
holiness or ritual (and thereiore with esLUCtneas), and we 


I vl(t> Lhe tllllBr intorwf ibatrlft Irin nniti Jr ^ ip tnMrU 

' neatfllly,' ^ wftb iateriar ntiaiitiai] ondi lateiititmh' 

^ Was tkia DeTitni jo ■. senw EUg^Mtfd ut^, irhiet U of nUiEmlu< 

tollf meudered ^ 

* Thi»t tEittu '■ QlBle Bod fanutlfl ' AK D(Ft pnipctlr for refer Ihfi 

{^ukn' df the WOTda r^buam- lUld tHallhnilecB, * Tbo IDIlk^ ^ klTeiJ M (q lb *" 
UOO'-kmilulw 1 ibM» a( Kims of tbEtn. Ato, YubuiiuiiuLh., BAd vbiln ' lh4? 

IcnL&lm' Blltidim to frminiiw? wordi, AnmiBiti, Edinnqt&t, nrd AinEretntit. 

* Oufi Ilf the ikHtutiiLiit pn)xi:k» iif elBg^ESLS bun nod $13 olbcr tdcnilar Jilicei U to 
taow in vLicb b^huo to tmk? meb terms as tarnBltwiIb = oiL Wit ' jxv^rcotUI 
iruJierji[ion+’ whitb is the litemJ roewiioff of ' tanakMjbT" rsdllj? incBut, nr wm 
* ila HrtHMjitEncfl'' in th(f ■ nwBnl * ths Wmigbt htJd ttjjpmnost ? Wn auat tua 
foi^t tlmt Aii YBcj^bi caeoii hi be pendsilcnlly used m (be Hiue of 'ii!WBrdp' 
or exm d| * vidiltb/ ia poftn of lbi> Avoita teik bUn the gtoBs Ileio)., 
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l>ecome therefore eorreetly deserving of the rewardj; (6) so 
thia be tho hearing of the ijacrihco to the good waters and 
done with u good eomponnitioii (or * reverence 


YASNA LVI (LYII), 

[(The kindling of the Firo here takes pliice. The 
beginning of the grcotor* Den of Srijs.)]* 

Sraoka m Uht mibodkd Word* and ax *Kniffhi of the 
Dreadful Spear/ 

I propitiate SroS, the Holy, [the venerating (or *the 
compeoflatmg’) One], the stalwart One, who is the embodied 
Command (i,e. the embodied Word), [that is to say, he 
keeps luB body under the eommaud of the Yaaats], to him 
of the dreadful weapon [that ia to say, hU weapon i? 
a dreadful, or * terrible * arm ^ (the sword of tine epirit) ; 
and I propitiate him os the (wcll^)ctjnimnnding One over 
Are^abih and Savahih] ; I propitiate him with the praise 
and propitiation and pronounced blesangs of the saonBco. 

[(Insertions) — the Zot (Zaotar) speaks: *As (or *how^) 
is the Ahu's will and as is Auhamuml'^s will, thou who 
art (?) the Zot (Le. " as if a Zot *) decloro to me.^ 

The Rosvig, ie, the Rntu, responds : ‘ As (or * how is 
the desire of Auharmuzd, thou who art the Zot speak 
forth to me,’ 

Tho Zot rejoins; *So in uccordimee with the litnid, so 
in accordance with a Destoor's authority', which is m 
ever}*^ way accordant with ASa for (or * to the Suints 
(i,e. ^for* or 'to* the Congregation Jiere present), forth 

' SabsecUciiu 7 aod S aru RjnvMt mBin repciitioio*! os ts tho formnlo. 

* So Y* LV ixiB * tlw Iner" Yiit of 
^ Further intfodiictory puaifigMi benD mlilrTctw, 

t , . ImJiiaaite, ie B. (D,, Pi. t) i§ q ciluUpe fnitn 

lac Fuuevi cemnnentBry upon Vradldid, iriii, 33. 
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I speak with knowledge* (that is to say, ‘my recital, as 
now pronounced, is thoroughly correct in accordance with 
every rule of procedure *).] 


I. 


THE VAST PROPER. 

Pint Banom-tayer and Jirtt Chi^ Print. 

(1) I sacrifice to SroS, the Holy, [the venerating (or ‘ the 
compensating) One*], the Stately and Victorious, the 
Promoter of the settlements, the Holy Chief of Asa 
(Ahura*8 earliest worshipper), (2) by whom first among the 
creatures of Auharmazd, (d) Aiiharmazd was worshipped 
with the spreading out of the barsom (with a Yalt *). 

He Wonhipt the Immortals and yeith them Mithra. 

(3) Also the Amesaspcntas were (first) worshipped by 
him (with a YaJt*), (4) and [also Mithra], the Producer 
of Protection, the Creator of the prosperity of all the 
creatures, was first worshipped by him (with a Ya4t*). 


The Refrain for the Entire Piece. 

(o) For his splendour and his glorj' [those of Sroi] 
(this gloss is merely added to fix the allusion), (6) with 
his might and nctorious action, (7) even with a Yait 
offering toward those I will worship him with a sacrifice 
which gains a hearing [(as offered) by the Dastobar (the 
Priest)«] (8) him, SroS the Holy with the Zaothra, and 
(with him) his companion AharUvang (Asi Vanguhi, the 


* Ponibtv referrins to an onginnl of the Hunnuxd’t Yail Or t>ir«i 

TT'T. • .Wi- to th. •. -SaS • 

* Poanblf rtferring to an original of the Haptu Yeit 

^ nuy be an allurioo to Mihr Yaft, or to itf^ 

* That is to aay, aa be now uses this Yait. 
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good) and the lofty, and with Neryosang, the stately ; 

(9) and may he also come to os to help us, and in victory, 
ho, Srui the Good, the Holy.* 

(10) I sacrifice to Sroi the Holy, and to the lofty Chief 
vrho is Auharmazd, 

(11) to Him, Auharmazd, who is the most exalted above 
(so?; hardly ‘from*) ASa, [that is to say, of the Yazats 
whose body is A4a**>], ho is that great One (this should 
refer to Ahura, cf. Y. I), [and to Sroi], who is more (?) 
closely approaching * than (lit. * the most fully arrived 
from * (?)) ASa [that is to say, that business which it is 
nocessarj' to do with wdsdom (Le. astutely) is done before 
(that is to say, beforehand, or ‘ first of all *), by him]. 


To the Holy Lore of vhieh Sraoia is the Body. 

(12) And I sacrifice to all the oral lore (to the utterances) 
of ZartuSt, [to the Avesta and the Zand], and to all the 
proctico of good works do I sacrifice, to that which has 
i)een done till now and to that also which is being done 
from now on forth [(the YenTiya hatam follows os already 
Avritten^)]. 


* This refrain roctin at tb« end of ererjr veetion; 11 mwj 12 nuiT belong to it. 

* TTie temu ana tued in Y. I of Ahom, and thej are taken from there to thi» 
refrain. Tber imt, howerer, l^re been merrijr patched in here, a* the mention 
oI Ahhaimaxu ia hanilj originaL Th e g roo^gi are, of coone, at timoa 
irrational, and they Mem to he ao here. Wfiy •hooid A&harmazd be tbiu epoken 
of in thb place f One wonld hardly anppaee 10 and 11 to belong to the refrain, 
bat they are added throughout. 

* Thl« can hardly apply to Ahnra here, although Y. 1, 5 , Mcmt to refer the 
cxprcMioo there to Ahnra. 

• * ® «ted at the eoib throughout, and mbrka, etc,, are often 

intenpened. They arill not need to he reprudneed In the tratLilattona. 
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n. 

THE SECOND SECTION OF THE YA§T. 

The Heaped-up Banom, 

To Sraoia a* the Advancer and (again) as Priest. 

(1) I sacrifice to Sriii, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious, the Promoter of the settlements, the Holy Chief 
of Ato, (2) who first spread forth the Barsom (for the 
Praise of the Immortals) (3) three-fold, and five-fold, and 
seven-fold, and nine-fold, (4) os high as the knee and 
the middle of the thigh [with separate layers (or selections, 
keeping the bundles apart), which when so it was arranged 
was just what it was when (fit)], for the sacrifice and praise, 
propitiation and glorification (i.e. * pronounced celebration') 
of the August Immortals. 

(5) For his splendour and his glorj’ . . . 


III. 

THE THIRD SECTION OF THE VAST. 

As Pirst Chanter of the GdOas. 

(1) I sacrifice to SroS, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious, the Furtherer of the settlements, the holy 
Chief of Aia (as the ritual law), as first Chanter of the 
GaAis, 

(2) by whom first the Ga^ were chanted, which are the 
Five of Spitania Zarathustra [the Holy], (3) together with 
the metric Ga^ * (text = afsmanivan ; cf. Y. XLVI), with 
their (stre^he) sections, with their explanations and inter¬ 
pretations, with their reiterated (or * counter*) questions* 
(i.e. conferences used elsewhere) [in Nirang],* 

' This seems <}idte plain. 

* Referring espectaUr to Y. XLH’. 

- Doabtlees used later ia tituai of erery description; recall Yl. 22 Kim 
. . etc. ' 
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(4) in the sacrifice of the Ameiuspentas, and in their 
praise, propitiation, and continued celebration. 

(5) For his splendour and glory . . . , etc. 


IV. 

THE FOURTH SECTION OF THE VAST. 

As First Buitder of Asylums for the Poor. 

(1) I sacrifice to Sroi, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious ...» etc., (2) who constructed an abode for 
poor men and women * [among (those men and women os 
(or ‘for*) their invigomtion,* that is to say, for them (the 
\ioot) he established it (hardly ‘ for the Amesos ')],* 


As the Night-Quard against the Fury of the Raid. 

(3) to Sros, who, after sun-setting, smites AeSma with 
levelled snaithiS (halbert) and with bloody wound, and 
who also so continuously on wounds his head with blows 
[that is to say, within* also ho destroys him], as the strong 
destroys the subjected (literally, ‘ the product of the 
subjectors ').* 

(4) For the splendour of his glory . . . , etc. 


* * M«q and women * it not glou, bat points to the ot tho Arosta 

t«st word*. 

* C., the Puni-Pen., eomet* the lake rauiiog AraeiMpeiultn. whirb ia 

; »m oko Sir. 

* Amaraodl bniukte* anurmt. 

* The oe^aunce of the fake text would more naturally •ograt * within the abode 
o( the Ain^«ii>cntaA ’; but ' cunstnteted ’ need* * the obwe * ai ita object; tee 
tbeoriginaL Perhopa • secood man'might be undeivtoud: * an abode within the 
abode of the Amciaa.’ 

* Thu certainly boke like the addition of on interior idee. I« hTonhayeiti (to) 
to be explained oe hn -f oh (ohh), * to shoot well * ? 

* The cxprceehms ore from Y. XXXIV, 8. There bos been a tendency 
to apologise for rKorrenoes of transliteration, that is to say, for imitations of the 
original in the Ikhlari; bat the closer the reproductions ate, the better for oar 
immediate object, whi^ k here exegcok. As readings we hare a posoible 
nlbidehi, * the laying ^wn,’ which has some meaning b Pahlari, and we might 
rentore to sogmt an im^idar nlbidrin (see Uie origmol), both of the same cast 
of meoiiing. But the tot to he thoo^t of shonld be olwtre a welcomed. 
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THE FIFTH SECTION OF THE VAST. 

To SraoM tu the Returning Conqueror. 

(1) I sacrifice to Sr65, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious . . . , etc. (as above), (2) who is the stalwart, 
the swift, the strong, the terrible, the clever, and the 
tall, (3) who from all business * (?, hardltc ‘ from all 
sagacious enterprises *=;^tik ; so, however, C.; the Pard- 
Pcr8, = xrudi), and from all the decidings of battle will 
return (4) on [(toward Thee,* O Auhurmazd)], on toward 
the assembly of the Immortals. (6) For his splendour and 
his glory . . . 


VI. 

THE SIXTH SECTION OF THE VAST. 

Ae the Youthful Het'o. 

(1) I sacrifice to SroJ, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious, (2) who is by far the strongest of the youths, 
the most stalwart of the youths, the most energetic of the 
youths, the swiftest of the youths, the most far-seeing, 
onticipative* (hardly ‘the most prepossessing*) of the 
youths. 


Appeal to the Worshippere for Zeal in the Holy Yalt. 

(3) Be zealous (lit. * searchingly desirous,* ‘ ardent ’), ye 
who ore Mazdayasnians, pious as to the praise of Sroj ; 


though oalr reproduction of the ori^, a* a niidrin. I «tfll refer 

the wi^ word to lodian uitd. • to take refojre,* * to be in niwl of help • • 'a* 
hm IS of the deprettoon-giring that is, ‘ him of the •abjretin*.’ 

(-ywite). Spiegers nihin' ■ * concealed • u not 

. f / ^ We are eren tempted to read thr 

I for the t, cainiag an * arezig *; Xer. shows no sign of ‘ vrat ' 

« 8o B. (D., Pt 4). * 

• A seeing (paru . . . )-dars- as the root present. Cf. Y. IX. 

21, and S.B.fc. «xi, p. 301 , where 1 explain the origin of the form as kat- 
***^* . . . : cf. Ind. katpajfim. 
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Immmititi (ferireii from iho Smi^t and I^nd triYA 

(4J eicioa far fn>m that houjse^ from that homlot^ from 
that Zailtu (district), from that ProviacCj, evil wuJitiiig and 
himirancc shall depart (r5) where (^saer) wlthiu that hoase 
SiGi tho Holy, the Victorious, has iuflueuco (literally * is 
suvoessful *) \ and where they will receive him, and also 
where the householder (literelly * the mini *) ia odvaneedL 
in good thought, good words, and deeds. (GJ Fop his 
splondoiu* and hia glory * * . 


vn. 

THE SEVENTH SECTION OF THE VAST. 

Si'acsa fwr Conqueror of ihe Deutan Bruj and of her ^rranh.. 

(1) I sacrifice to Srus, the Holy, the Stately, and 
Victorious . . . , (2) who ia the conqueror of Kayadhaa 

(so) (^mcn and women], who ami tea the Demons and the very 
powerful Druj, the murderer of the world, 

Th€ BentineL 

(fi) who us a chief (is a) watchman (more literuUy " on 
overseer') overall things, continuously (so (?) for fnivois) for 
the Tvorlda, (4) who with eleeplcsfi vigilance and welFarmed 
(literally ‘with wcapoiicd stateguards the creatures of 
Auharmuzd, who W'lthout eleep and weapoii-onned will 
rule over the creatures of AiiharmaKd, (5) who w'ili jirateet 
all the bodily world wdth halbert poised [that is to say, 
with this upraised] after setting of the ami, (6) who did 
not sleep in comfort from of old, thereafter or before,^ 
w^hile the Spirits made the World [(to which is added the 

^ I can (OjIt malcn a. ,^l09i ol ^ p^, * rad,' whic^ wilh a pntiMdlll^ 

piiut nieui ^siocg,' ur po^lsly ibdf Lad ^EikLed niAfng IW 

waridh* 
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correcting gloss) even not once sinco the Spirits made tho 
creatures], the August Spirit and the Evil One.' 

Against Mazend{a)ra and iU DftnoM. 

(7) (I sacrifice to Sroi), the Chieftain of the Settlements 
of Aia, (8) who all the day long and the night battles 
vehemently with the demons of Muzonduron; * (9) and he 
does not bend forward in (his) fear, [that is to say, he is 
not stupefied from fear] of the Demons, rather the Demons 
[are so stupefied, and by him]. 

Before Him they fig in Panic. 

(10) Forth on from him [since he is not stupefied] all 
the Demons bend in terror against their will without voHtion 
(so meaning rather than * in misery *; literally * without 
content*); and in fright to darkness do they rush. (11) 
For his splendour and his glory . . . 


VIII. 

TUB EIGIITH SECTION OF THE VAST. 

Sraosa and the Haotna. 

(1) I sacrifice to Sro5, tho Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious, (2) by whom Haomu was worshipped (so, 
erroneously, ‘ man b 4 ... * must mean; and so Ner. 
understood. It should be *whom Haoma worshipped*), 
Horn, the advancer, the healer, the beatified (so better than 
the * good * ?; see sririi and oven 9ub am), the kingly,* the 
golden-eyed [that is to say, his eye is young (either in 
colour like the fresh flower, or early leaf, or perhapti 
meaning ' bright *)], 

(3) away upon the highest point of tho high, upon 

' Notice bow lUofi); the Doctrinsl Dodum etill iMinta.n. ut,., 

<Ul« ■iooe the GiSic priiod. 

* Or ‘the HezAaen (eo) Demons.* N«r. proeenm the *r,* * mijudAno’ (so) 

* See the orif^inal. 
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Alburz, (4) the well-speaking one ^ [that is to say, he says 
what is straightforward], the one who utters guarding 
words* [that is, what he says, his guarding protection is 
from this (ho gives forewarning)], which is (or ‘who 
speaks*) a word directly upon the occasion (Le. opportune 
upon the time) [meaning (literally ‘ which is *) that he 
utters the Ou^as, which it is indispensably necessary for 
him to recite], 

(5) the ruler [with (political) intelligence’] over* the 
all-adomed [which is given on; that is to say, * jewelled 
treasure* freely given (or ‘offered in the sacrifice*)], who 
is generally informed [(literally ‘ full of knowledge ’ in 
regard to other duties or affairs)], and who is pre-eminent 
in the Monthru* (and having command over it). [Even 
thus intelligent is this Horn (meaning that the foregoing 
expressions refer to Ilom rather than to SraoSa in this 
Sr6i-Ya5t).] (6) For his splendour and his glory . . . 


IX. 

THE NINTH SECTION OF THE VAST. 

Jlii Paiact. 

(1) I sacrifice to Sri>5, the Holy, the Stately, and 
Victorious . . . , (2) whoso house, %ictorious and of 
thousand columns, stands forth distinguished (or * con¬ 
structed*) (3) on the highest of the high, on the Height 
of Alburz, (4) which is of itself alight from the inner side, 
and star - encrusted on the side beyond [that is to say, 

* Thia sbuold be Uaoma; we the Hum Ya*t. 

* This should b« Snudu (F). 

* * MuUm * caa hanllr be rendered br bars jehabhnt. It is elsewhefe rendered 
bj (Jtrzanmklh. 

One mi^t rrea suppose that the termuxatiou * imnu * in ' j^ithinind * sunvstod 
‘ manu.' I that this was also Spiegel's keen suggestiou; see his C^inm. 
From it we might wem to have the paran (artanakih » * with Iramhig'; but 
see mastim. 

* So, if the origiaal, where the cases change to the aocus.. is to cnide us, 
* ruling OTer* should b« um^tood; otherwiw, of course, ' (SrU), the Ruler 
[endowed with) Icaming which is all-adocncd,' etc. 
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from this side and on that side,^ on every side, it stands 
as if adorned with jewels] ; 

HU Wtfafiom are the Ahuna, Ohe Ilaptanghditi^ and the Feitia. 

(5) (To Sro5 I sacrifice) by whom the Ahunaver was 
accepted as his snaithii (Le. as his halbert), the victorious 
(Ahuna); and the Yast Haptunghaiti (the Yait of the Seven 
Chapters), (6) and the F&uia man thru, the victorious, have 
been also accepted* by him, and also every Yasna sectional 
division. (7) For his splendour and his glory \ . . 

X. 

TUE TENTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 

The hmmrtaU receive hie Aid. 

(1) I sacrifice to Sros, tlio Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious . . . , (2) through whose might and victor)', 
and amenity * and sagacity [(these characteristics arc those) 
of Sro4 ^], the Ame^spends come * (or * go' ?) on to the 
Earth of Seven Karshvars (He leads them on os the listening 
Vanguard) for the Den*manifcstations to the Den>devoted 
ones [Hushedar, Hushedur-mah, and SciSyons]. (6) (With 
no hindrance to their will), using |)ower us they wish, they * 
go forth (or * come forth *) to the bodily worlds, whose Ddn 
Auhanuuzd the Holy has diffused’ [that is to sov, the 
Den has been made current by Him. (The meaning is), 
that the Den of Sroi is the maintenance of the Destoor*]. 
[(And Mihr (Mithra) also has diffused and made it current, 

' Perhaps Utendlj * froia side and side of it *; B. om. * of iu* 

* Hare we -iAd (B. (D., 1*1. 4)) * -.and aa peat participial ternt}' 

* HaozaSraca. 

* Xote to point the tnaanioj; at here refeninj to Srui and not to the Amesat. 

* So futunton', again, it better rendered by * cunui * tlian by ‘ go'; to of ‘ 4ar.* 

* Mittako or freedom of plural for singular; the irnginal refers to SroJ. 

* impossibly correct, ‘rar’ taking on a raoMtiTe lenae, in accordance with 
onalogiM. 

4 ** reliered by the nsoding: ‘SraoU bat held 

forth the iKQ at DeeUwr. MiSra u not in the original. 


PJUILAVI TEXTS OP THE SR08H YX8HT. 4G& 

Mitlmi not belied)], (4) and Vah'man * and Aiavahiit and 
Khiatraver and Spendurmut and Haurvadat and Amerdat; * 
and the questions asked of Auhamiazd [arc diffused by 
these] and Auharmazd’s lore [both the original diction* 
(literally * the fore-tale * of it *) and the tradition,* the * after¬ 
tale.* * These all have been diffused by them]. 

(5) Forth then, that is to say, continuously on within the 
two worlds do Thou, O* SraoSa, save us, the Holy, the 
Stately, within this world the bodily, and within that 
which is the spirits [and this also within the fifty - seven 
years *]. (6) Save us from the death (dealt by, lit. *of *) the 
wicked,* from the fur}' of the faithless, from the wicked's 
[hostile] host, (7) who would bear aloft* their* banners, 
[(save us) in foreguard against Aesma], and although those,, 
the banner - bearers, Aesma, the ill - judging ’ one will 
maintain,* and with them Vidhat, Demon-made. 


AJier Df/enetf Favours. 

(8) And so do thou, O Sro§, the Holy, the Stately, grunt 
strong-swiftness to (our) trained-(horses) and health-con¬ 
tinuance to our body, (9) and abundant guard against our 
assailants, and the on-smiting of our foos, (10) with sudden 
victory' of opponents, the hateful, the oppressors. For his 
splendour and his glory . . . 


' All axG ia tbv aominitive in tbv uri)pasl; lee nlno Xer. 

* The ‘ itkUctaMint' uid the * defence' in the full legul tiense could htnlly luTe 
bees mnnt. 

* Notice si m niy nppamiUT in the Muae of the interjertioo ; litenliy * thi> 
Sroi ’ nr ‘ than Srai ’ = ♦ O Srtii.* 

* Note that it took • fifty-seren* yenni to raise the dead, as it took ‘fifty’ 
vean to be^et the fint tiring human liein^, who were * teTes * pain in number, 
from the two fint MaSya and Mityid, the Iranian Adorn aiid Eve. Three 
numlm ‘ fifty’ uhI • neVen* roar well have nug^ted the later figuros for the 
duraticro of the pruceea of reeurreciion. 

* Not, of ooune, to««ninp immediately ‘the deatli of the wicked' in any 
modern senae, though these i^« are themselveii at once *ugge«tcd. HanQv 
• trom wicked death.* 

* x^firem ia not translated; doee the apparent -ya or -th of the reading lailyi 
or lalrh contain the remnant of an old translation ? 

^ * Wise concerning eril * is too advanced an idea; ‘ stupid * u rather the 
thought. 

* Have we here a rendering for draomibyo f If so, ‘ maintain' shows the error. 
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XI. 

THE ELEVENTH SECTION OF THE 
Hit Fo\ir~tpan Team of SrOi. 

(1) I sacrifice to Sr6$, the Holy, the Stately, the 
Victorious . . . , (2) whom four racers convey, white ‘ 
and shining, splendid, imposing and sagacious, with shadow 
bodies (ric; their bodies cost no shadow),* bear (SroS) on to 
the place* (tic) of the spirits. 

(3) Homy are their hoofs, but gold is wrought on them 
[that is to say, gold has been fitted on them. (They are) 
gold-over-shoed,^ gold-shod]. 

(4) Swifter than the horses [of the world, (than any 

natural horses are they)], swifter than the wind (or) the 
rains . . . , or than the clouds, swifter than the fljdng 

birds, or swifter than the well-bodied* (tie? or ‘woll- 
strctched **(?)) arrow as it starts (or * leaves * the string), 
those all verily ho (SroS) overtakes [from behind (? hardly 
* from his devotion ’ = ‘ min ba;^urih,* or ‘ in part *)],* 

(5) which (tliat is, ‘the team,* or ‘one horse as representing 
the four,’ which) starts after one, and verily"^ itself is not 


^ WhTdid Xfr. render anila ntnuP C«>uld tho farm of the original tn the 
I'ahlaTi eigw hare Koggoted x^d, or Xvr.’a continuatorP 

» Seeing * aiTak * (we) in ‘ aMjra.* 

’ Diriding the nriginal nunTarm-aunho [•*«); Xir. follovi, m doei C. tthe 
raiM-Pm.). The original is * mainTaTaHnAhS' = * Sjmit * or * Mind ’-iipMeh ; 
they (the ateeds) ondorBiood mentally the words of duwetioa; we S.B.& xxxi 
at the plnee. 

* Consoder xargnyi (B. (D., Pt. H)) * gold-bodied (?), or lari^Qft « ‘goU- 
•»-att*rtd-ovfr ’ (?), or «tr-dnkTi-«a(I)t (P) ■» ‘ gcdd-adequatcly-prepaied ’ (P), ele. 

* Probably moaning hh-tan', eo irrationally in riew of hu ut a hraet-. 

* Or ‘ with hu party ’; notice Xer.’t luirnpani. 

^ * Bit'; I refer to At. bit, Indian bat, bnt it oeenn to nae to ask whether 
* the East * may not hare been meant by baxtar. ‘ From the East they itarl.’ 
Bi^ c ' fate ’ girm no aettM. 

The reading min bat axaraJ, *tmlT from after him,' powibly 'rteodily 
Irom after him.' Th» ii ail awkwaru aa to form; but m is tlM fiirt reading of 
B. (D., PU 4), bert baxtarlh, as be has no * min,' whereas the wcond axarih 
is needed in 6. ' Min baytatih' bore would bare nothing to correspond to it in 
the origbial, and it wtrald m gloss. 
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overtaken from behind^ wbicb avoids (so) tbo halbejiB, l>otli 
of tbem (the halberts), aa it bears on good Sros^ the Holy, 

(Or, reading * min baj^tarih/ we might have here m (5) 
*not even in part.' We, however* hardly have 'on ojcconnt 
of ite devotion/ or ' on uceonnt of hia aooredneas/ So 
T translute as above in other respects, in 'low of the original* 
whieh should always eontrol* so far ua possible* our drst 
suggested Tenderings. Aside from the original* how^C'^er* 
We might natnrallv construe: * he who starts after him 
does not indeed * from after him catch up; from whom that 
snui^ (snaifliS, or those) bath of them, go off . . .'J 

(6) who lakes up (his digbt) with the Hindoos on the 
hhi«t, and who ak:i does not® (*ii?) strike upon (meaning 
' light upon ’) tho West (so, mistaking * ni * in * 1117110 * for 
a na^ *^ from this/ the laistalce of "^not/ A coirecting gloss 
is thorefuto udilcd) [and who does even strike* i.e. light 
upon (it* tho West ); that is, he even comes to it]* 

( 7 ) For his splendour imd hia glory, etc. * . . 


XIL 


THE TWELFTH vSECTIOX OF THE VAST* 

J7ri T/inv/oM ViaiL 

(1) I sticriiice to SruS, the Holy, llic Stately, the 
VTctorioua * * , , (2) who,tali in [:itature {lit 'in 
high-girded [and stalwart as to notion and the rchgicnis 
opinion]* has settled among Auhanuazd's creatures, (3) who 
as much ns three tiinea in everj' day and evoiy' night 
drivea on to this Eefivur (that is, to this Earth^s Seventh) 
Rvuulratfa (sri?), the shining, (4) with halbert held in hand, 
the keen cutting, the sharp* and the well loid-on, upon the 
demoa's beads, 

^ Sh aotc T (IQ previDiu pagii. 

® The * a priif.' n aa tuLnll.}^ wen in affSnnatdte (-vatej. It tm the * ui' in 
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JTf ah&nl Aim, 

{5) for the aieing^ Augni Mainyo, the [hia (that is to 
fiajf Sru|*e) ‘ eleaviug * is (caused) froiu thiii (that is to say, 
^ this t« one chief reason for his use of the sneithiS/ Some* 
thing like this he must have meant by the very iudeGuiter 
wordj9)]j—for the areing down of Aeima (tho Raid Fury), 
him of the hloody apear, his (Srao^’a is tho cleaving) from 
this cauBc^ For tho axeing the Jla^emaii Demons [so abo^ 
hU, from this (motive)} is the cleaving of all the Demons 
(that is to say, of their skulls)* For his splendour and his- 
glory . , , 


xni. 

THK THIRTEENTH SECTION OF THE YAST. 


Aft the embodied M^nibra^ 

(1) I Bacrihee to SroS^ tho Holy* the Stately, and 
Victorious ► . * , (3) who is both here and beyond 
[and in (many) another ptaco *] in nil tho earth and in all 
[time*]; yon, I sacrifice to SroS, the Hoi}', the Stalwart, 
whoso body h the TVord, 

(3) (To Srd5 again) the doughty one of human* sjunpathie* 
(*£f, for this error; or with the other texts ^ who h the 
desired (?) of the related, or * of every (?) * chief ’), the strong 
cif arm, the charioteer [that h to say, the (disciplined and) 
tinished one], head-smiter of the Demons. 


’ Fdasiblj dot gksa. 

’ Error, of kvoth ; Uifi biiii«lator'« wfijodan. 

’ Eo if ham (ntjuT Bridk" u tcaabli}. Tbu luoka aa if (-TunuL') of 
Awtd Bui Hlom in ibp PibL ahiLnicli?, uid ma nuki ' -cuir,' 

* Tiiin,' whiifr ' nt,^ Had ^ *Tnt5' pointed ta ' via^ in iSh hobo * 

of ^desin!*^ ‘Yar-’ mo rKhl muy hUp Jihtv eoDtributed to this idoa of ‘ deaie,* 
VTO if it hsJ b«d Hlrwly t¥«d * -aw- * aiuJ rendcjiid hi ' ottr/ ‘ awL^ Thi*, 
of couTK, toot ptioo ody m the caw of Bocecttivd expoalton. 
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A» Conqueror (again). 

(4) Tea, to Sr64 the Conqueror do I eucrifice, to him who 
is the Holy Conqueror, the Conqueror with full victory, 
and to his victoriousness which proceeds with its unbroken 
advance, to him and to it do I sacrihee (*with a procedure 
not interrupted * P) (so possibly), (5) yea, I sacrifice to (that 
leading ^quality) of Sros, the Holy, and to (that * of) the 
Yazut Ardti. 

(6) And to all the houses by Sroi protected do I sacrifice, 
[which for the sake of * their advantage (so better than * from 
their goodness *) would afford Sraoia refuge], 

(7) (even) where they would receive Sroi, the Holy, as 
a friend and hivourcd (that is to say, * as one helped on in 
his endeavours *), and where also the person (i.e. the house¬ 
holder who welcomes him) is for advanced in religious 
thoughts and religious words and deeds. 

(8) For his splendour and his glory . . . 

' Aside from the or^iasl oae natiirmlljr render*: ' I aseriflee to him who i» 
Srul and to him wlto is Aritit, the Yszat.* 

* Ril looks mot* like * few the sake of' here. 


- I 
1 


i.a.A.B. mi. 


31 
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XV. 

ON A DIRHAM OF KHUSRU SHAH OF 381 A.H.. Etc. 

Br H. F. AMEDBOZ. 

i MONO the uncertain Arabic coina in the British ^luseum 
are two dirhams of the years 361 and 363 a.h., which 
• are described by Professor Stanley Lone-Poole (J.R.A.S., 
1876, p. 295) os bearing the name of the Caliph al-Muti‘lillah 
and of the sovereign (?) ^ The mint place 

on one of the coins is illegible; that on the coin of 361 a.h. 
was identified by Dr. O. Codrington as ** Rudhbar,” and his 
collection contains * a similar but more perfect specimen; 
there is also one at Paris, in the Cabinet des ^ledailles, 
struck at Rudhb^; and one was published by Tonibcrg in 
the Rev. Nura. Beige, 6th series, ii, 243. He read the mint 
R'ldhbur, and the name of Khusru Sbah*s ancestor as 
adding that there was u dinar of the same typo and mint 
in the collection of Boron Chaudoir, and that Millies possessed 
a dirham which he surmised to belong to the Dailamite 
dynasty of Wahstidan. 

No ]^u8ru Shah seems to be recorded in Oriental history 
as reigning at this date, but his existence is disclosed in 
the life of a ph}'siciun in the TariJ^ al-Hukamli of al-Qifti 
(ed. Lippert, Leipzig, 1903, p. 149). The physician, Jibril 
b. ‘Ubrnd Allah b. Bakhti^u', ha\'ing succeeded in curing 
of an illness the vizier at al-Rayy, the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, 
was, at his request, sent from Baj^diid by *Adud ol-Daula 
iit some date not earlier than 360 a.h. to attend on “ K husru 
Shah Malik al-Dailam," who had applied to the SaUb to 
procure him a competent physician. Jibril attended him 
with success and returned to Baghdad. Later, at the 
inritation of the Marwanid ruler Mumohhid al-Daula (reigned 
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•JiS6-401 A.H.), he removed to MayyaSriqin, and died there 
in 396 A.H. In the interval he was again summoned to 
attend I^usru Shah» but w*a8 dissuaded from going. 

A life of Jibril is also given by Ihn ubi Usaibi'a (ed. 
Mtillcr, Cairo, 1882, i, 14*1), a contemporaiy of al-Qifti, 
d\Tng twenty-two years after him, in 668 a.h. By his 
account Jibrtl did not go to MayyaSriqln until after 392 a.h., 
for he says that after 8er\'ing the Oqailid ruler of 3Iosul 
he returned to Baghdad, where he gained the favour of 
“al-*Amid,*' who is presumably ‘Amid al-Juyush ol-Hasan 
b. Ustadh Hurmuz, who was appointed governor of ‘Iraq 
by Bahn al-Dauln in 392 a.h. (Ibn al-AAir, ix, 121). From 
this it would appear that Khusru ^ah was li\ing as late as 
some date between 392 and 396 a.h. 

Ibn abi Usaibi'a terms Khusru Shah “ Malik ol-Doilum ** 
and this spelling bmng confirmed by two MSS. 

of the work in the British Museum (Add. 7,340, fol. 59/i, 
1. 10, and Add. 25,376, fol. 42^i, 1. ult.). It does not accord, 
however, muth the inscription on the coins, one alif being 
wanting, and I believe it to be incorrect; for one of the 
volumes of the \*alaable British Museum MS. of the 
“Turjuraan al-‘Ibor” of Ibn Khaldfin (Add. 23,272), where 
the marginal notes are autograph of the author, contains on 
fol. 2546 on account of the Zij'irid djTiasty of Jurjan, 
headed— 

and continues: 

jUU Jl 

Auli o iJjJ 

4UU-11 iUk! 

By reason of the well-timed omission of the scribe, the 
words within brackets are in the handwriting of Ibn Khaldun, 
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the nume being fully pointed. It seems reasonably 

clear that this is the name of the ancestor on the coins, 
for it will be observed that the tribe to which the Maniidhir 
family belonged is stated to have been kin to the Dailamites 
over whom Khusru Shiih ruled; that the family is said to 
have long been of princely rank; and that their residence 
was Riidhbur. This place is called by Yiiqut, in the Mu*jani 
uI-Bulditn, ii, 8^11, ^ authority is 

a historian of Ru^biir who was living at this period. 
Abu Sa*d Mansur b. al-Husain al-Abi, Wzier at al-Rayy 
under Mujd uUDaulu, died 421 a.h. (Brockclraann, Oesch. 
Arab. Lit., i, >^51). 

Millies* attribution of the dirham of I^usru Shiih to the 
Dailamite djTiasty of Wahsudan may well bo correct. This 
dynasty’s rise is noticed in on extract published by Dom 
{Muh. Qucllen, iv, 474) from the MS. of an abridged history, 
the Turikh ul-SaliW, in the Asiatic Library at St. Petersburg 
(Cat Rosen, No. 163, p. 99), where, after an account of the 
Dailamite revolt in 315 .a.h., when Isfar b. Shirwaih seized 
al-Rayy and defeated the troops sent against him by Muqtadir 
(sec ‘Arib Tab. Cont., 137), it is stated that, according to 
some authorities, the first Dailamite sovereign was WahsOdan 
b. al-Murzubtin, whose capital was Shahrastan, and that ho 
was followed by three sons in succession, Justan, ‘.;Ui, and 
l^usru Firuz, the two latter being killed by Muhammad 
b. Musafir, who also ousted Khusru’s son and successor, Mahdi. 

A certain Niih b. Wahsudan was in possession of 
.Sumiran in 379 a.h. (Yiiq., iii, 148), where, it appears from 
a letter of thf ^Wb Ibn ‘Abbad, that Wahsudan, during 
a reign of forty years, had seen his power decrease before 
that of the * Kunkur ’ family. Somiriin was acq^uired from 
Niih by Fal^r al-Daula, their respective fathers having 
quarrelled over the possession of Tanu, another Dailamite 
stronghold (Yaq., iii, 533), and it is possible that ^usru 
Shall’s independent position at Rudhbar was due to the 
friendship of the ^Ub Ibn ‘Abbad. But I am unable to 
connect him with the Wahsudan family. 
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The mime ^'Humahhid nl-Daula” suggests natkig what 
seciDs to be on erroneoiu! uttributien of n coin in the British 
^Eusetun to thk ruler (see Cat- Or.* iii, p- 25, No. 50). The 
date is illegible, but the reverae bears the mme of *Adud 
aUBauln; it must ccmfiequently have been struck before hit^ 
death in 372 a.ti. This date attracted the notice of M, van 
Berchem, now engaged on the inscriptions of llayyafatiqin 
and its neighbourhood* ns too early* ha^Tng rcgaid to the 
elutes of Mumuhhid ul-Duulu^s reign givoa in the hlstorv*' of 
ifayyiifariqin by Ibn iiBAzraq al-Faiiqi (sec J.E.A.S.* 1903, 
p. 126). On the obverse of tlie coin the " Abii Muiisiir " 
in the second line is clear, but above it “ Munmhhid '* should, 
more probably, be read Jlu’nyyid,*^ for although the word 
is much effaced, the i^ond letter bus the scinblunee of a j, 
It would then belong to the coinage of the Bu way hid 
^lu'ujyidtd-BuuJjj, not otherwise ropresented in the eollection, 
who reigned at Isfahan 368-373 a.k. He also was A he 
^Mauailr* und is known to have placed on his coinage the 
name of his brother Wdud al-HauLcu A coin of his so 
Inscribed, was published by S, Inne-Poolo in the ** Fasti 
Arobici,” viii (Num. Chron.* 1892,3rd seiied* vol. %li, p. 170).' 


I oj tli£ C4'iim cit liter Marmuliil ilniiuty pub|ub«l b]r Tombee^ (Num. 
Coi. E. clorM xix) wen in tulmit cnoulotiaii.. S, (tnuk if 

fiofni ID 3.{)r A.H., u attributtil tn Mumiliihid dt-lluulll Ahii.-UH' nigm 


bewB:^ Abu Man^iu. [t be ttat Lhu bumij Hhuald be rev] il,All . ^ Vr- , 
vho VD-i Atu-1-tit lUtn T-Ui b. lUid Tuled rirf^ 3TOHi09 A.U. (iter tbe 

the jia'umjjij di^tnet bstweeii ami Bofru* wbich latter plaM wa> 

jm imlikL-lj MiunKurdil inlet. He bad Eiicceeded hie uncle, tlie Hejib Mcuo^ir 
b. 'All, vha bod dwA« 1 ibe jsuH n( "Inrin b- A^hla, the initiaT icbn bet! 

hb iEulepondcaw nrjnuiat Mu'iez sl-Duula, usd ll wm at bis court tbnl 
al'i^MtiF bail founil ■ tvtugu e^;&utit llUi pmletwenpr, Hi The Aecepd PMu* 

DA the Puht, the jtiafr Euta Bl-I>auLii h. Di’4)[i I «iQ.pi:ii reL'o^ize. , A coin 
veryeimilv bj the above is, I Ihitilf, mppbiiqed in the Piiia Chhipet i}es 
and twe hiTc bam pablubid bj S. Lane-l^teilo ld lie Fasti AjubicL," ti nnd 
vu (Nuui. Cbroti.. \S^^7^ p. 337* lunl lflU2>. p. 163). The mint «f the funner, 
read ^umabra ff]> may rrell be Bifra, lui is that d( the tatter, wbicb nEwi bwn 
a sccoTiil mune* the Amir '■* BafoT al-Haxila Ahu Kida," [lliex|iliilacd. 


A^n, NV. II, wbieb U real 


JltJb I I* wtibJ Fcen In IhIlh^ 


In the finrl Oi^oilid nder cl MewiJ, Bud tu [Cad ^ -. 1 — 11. .j 

He WM rtUt ruliuy jjj 381 a,r., the date ul tlia iu»e=flitni of the €aUph al-tiiilir. 
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If ilu’tiyyid al-DQula'fi coin be of u proper utanduTnl, it 
contruatii favomobU with the gold piecee of hia father and 
prcdeccsisor Tt uUn ul-Daula, which in 420 a,h. wen? in bad 
repute at EogJidatL Ibn ul-Jauzi, relating in the "Mimtozim" 
(Berlin, No. 9^4-30, fol 17Sff) how in tbit year an inundation 
had stopped tho tnilb from working, says that the price of 
grinding a kara measure of grain rose to three of Kuhn 
iil-Daula^s dinars, and that these were the equiiuleat of one 
dinar, for they were half copper (J^^) tmd CTcntualiy ^vere 
eomposed cntirflly of this metah 

That base money was struck neither covertly nor under 
stress of neceasity is shown by an incident which occurred 
at Damitscofi bte in 530 a.h., recorded in the history of 
Abu Ya^li Hani^u b- Asad al - Qabnisi (Bodl. Hunt., 425. 
fol. 141tf), A certiiin al-A|ma'i attended on the Blwan, 
uad asked Icitve to strike dinars to consist, us to ono-half, 
one-fourth, tmd one-eighth respectivuly, of gold, and as to 
the rest, of copper The request was pressed until 

it was grunted, and it was decided that the dinars should 
liear the names of the Caliph ai-Rashid billah, of the Saljuq 
f?ultan ^fas'iid, and of the ruler of Bamascua, S^ihub ul-Bm 
llahnuld b, Taj id^iluluk Buri b. At^beg Tugiidgrii. Tlie 
is^ue must liavc becu a limited one, for the short Caliphate 
of ul-Rusbid was oeariug its close. Then? is but a single 
coin bearing his name in the British 3luseum collectiou 
(Cat. Or.j Supph, voh is, p- 280, No. 8fr), struck ut Baghdad 
by the Sultan Mos^ud. 

The above-mentioned inKior, ol-Abij lived to see the 
deposition of Majd Ltl-Buulu and the seizure of bis 
dominions by Mahmud b, Subuktigin in 420 a.h., but he 

wb»M tmuiG appwv UOffMiTl. ffft do* itllef «cnu U» tw dHvrlien* 

rnoidnL 

And N(n, 13, rtnifik nt Nsfiliiii, toaiE the chum tbs Calipb Hl-Mufi'; it 
imut ibBicfaK iw prior Ui 364 ind imlciiiir to ibe ULlewaoM 

Tlw lumw! ii!l Ji-Ai ^ HhDidd perhapa be rrad J.4 

idJl , Md the coia ttM ludsjtis- tn Uk' UnmdimiJ dyiiMiy. 
A «Tj nmilai cuia u| Aba ^ drseiibed, B.M. Or. iU, No. IS; mui 

tbi> ni'Xt, Nci. 10, WAS etmek at 
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was not then in oi£c«. Ilni al-A^ir'a narratiTC (ix^ 261) 
is biiefj and makes no mention of a iiitier. But a fullDr 
account is given in the IIS. Mtuiich Amb.* BTSc^ fol. T9i— 
a histoHeul fragment of imcertain authorship covering the 
3 'ears 403—136 a.u., and druuniig largely on the contempoinary 
history of nilal til-^hin' It is there stated that the 
murinous conduct of the Dailriinito troops, which led Majd 
al*DauIu to appeal to Mahmnd, was caused by the refusiJ 
of the vizier, Abu-Alii b- Kulail, to meet their claims from 
the treasure left b}' Fuhhr ul-Haulu, except to the exteut 
of the prcBceds of fines ]ilaliinud wiia offered 

the overlordship and control of the government, JIo was 
then at SfTs^ur dealing with revolting Turkish floldiorv. 
From Jurjan, w'here Mitiuchihr b, Qabus b. Washmnghir had 


■ Thu Himklt MSr Anb. 3jSr waa mbI by Et, Le|djn|;r.r, bt-iid 

of tbe Mcmich. MSS,. UtfpirtrnEiilj lo tho Iiuliil Offlct; Ubfiui' fur wj u.m?, 
Each tiear'!i BJurtUro ftnuprisca pobticul occummsi-?. nad a. □crioldirrk riiP 
aalbor ondET tbr ytoj 454 A.ii, {foU iJiJi) that donro tfi' liii diitij be hiul 
cteni«il and maila ertnols fPJDi tbt hifbjrr of HilaJ b. •d-Muljji'ijfii nl-^Abi 
from tbo ctipy in the Wiwjf of Lho fmlc sd-Ai^faf frA%rjcd, it Eunuflcii*^ 
6JS-635' but ihet it foilod hiiu ftopj this wdatj eBif donn to ibe ywr 

+49 A.H.^ ilLdftiiiidi W nl-Nitmif hin ii+TO, br»J rocutdod under 4JB a,h. 

that Iw fi-thift's bifllnry eiletl<t(*d U) tbut date. 

'Vtqf in quEstion wents to be that to a pranaiu in 

the MS, (fot. wberet iftcr fStOnling a (Will in 417 A.tt.» tbu nulbot iilVw 
that a win I if ilie dcKased pc«ai:^i:d a eboo wiid tn haTo ^Icmccd to the I’hipbid 
wbMi tnto the fioMaainn id thv late wr«r^(rn nl-Anhtoi ifhM b. Abu 

Enkr b^ Ayy4b, «to bought a biTOW in DaraasciUf CinLMtitUtriTIt a 'VVaijf.^ pblced 
the ihi'itf the^eIfl^ atid conTejwt thifte a numbpj of booVfl, on which be setlLd uu 
endowroeTjt.l 

Be «an iuto in the mti« o<f the Shurif af-Ba^l {fu!, 23 it} that h« bad been 
toW an aiujodoto ndating to him by tliD Tiricr of itiib Caliph u|-MuHtoVm et 
in 944 A.u. J[The nnMdoto told by Iba Ktoillitin, in hia life 
uf (D* SL Eaj., ui^ 120)i » dufiTed frmn d tertiim pomjMbttori.] Ami 

in the aoriw of ths S]jarif nl^Miarta^ (M* ISfts), Ptter cncnlioiuRg mtaia stmoiji' 
trtJcle be hold, aiul be sn tbc artbodoxy *}{ the he : 

The ' gmodlatber * must be Ibci at-Jauti, iar HojI Ebrdffa aava (m, 2St» 
Nu, M941 that rbn d-Jauii bad ^tcu mjadneroiij) L'ltiaeU of l£i 5 ebaraator 
ftoro tho Sb(^'( writujp. The Wunkh MS, is fhua Ibo work of the Sihi Ib^ 
id-JiDft, and a part uf Die “ Mirit aJ-Zarnin/^ It a, b^wertr, to be aerticed 
ibat two uiiDljLtioiu, at lomd, of the ''JlLmtiuini cif Ibu nl-Jaiui wtiieh occur 
LEI Ibft B.al, MS, of tbo MirAt al-ZaRiAQ^Or. 4,619-^qro bot to be fumid iu 
the eermpondiiig pnesa^ ig the Bunich MS., whilst the '^Eiliib ai-Mundu^Jl^^ 
[BrockidmaiiEq i, iOS, Xu* 2(q is mentioned thuiHn cn tol. ns tbs work, 
nMrrely, ai ^’thfl Sbn^ Jbn al-Jnttai,^' and not of “loir srandfatlLEr,” *^0 
Hnnirb bIS- is far fuller than B,M. Ot, 4+618; it therefoK, be a later 

reeeii«i;on fif the TTork. 
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aToidod awaiting his □rrivnU but had laft, with essicuflcs, 
ample supplies fbr hia he seat to Majd ctl-Dnuia friendly 
aasimiuces pro^Hdcd his advice were acted eu- l!tilajd al-Daula 
promising tliis» he sent off a foree to id-Eajy under Ahu-l- 
Haaou 'Ali b* Khashawnd, and Jlajd al-DauIu {:aine out, 
as agreed, to his camp with a Dailainite escort. Hesitating 
to difiiuDunt, he was reassured, and aft-cm'ards arrested witli 
his son, the escort dispersing^ Soon iirrived Mahrniid m 
person ; and a letter written from outside Qarmlsain by 
Husain al-I)aulu Ibn Abid-Shawarib to the Hajib Abu-l- 
Mu/nffar anuouneed his arrivnl accompaiiied by hia son 
Maa^Gd and with a force of 50,000 horse, 300 elephants, 
and 40,000 donkeys carrying mmdtions and treasure, and that 
his mtention was to advance cm Baghdad, He forthwith 
repressed the Bailamites aev'erely, banished, and ill-treated 
the people, and, tiiter torturing Majd abDaulu to extort 
treasure from him, sent him with his son to a prison m 
^uru«in imdcr the escort O'f an Indian prince. jViid it wua 
he, and not ^[uhmnd, as stated by Ibu ul-AthTr, who cited 
to the prisoner the game of chess us a warning against one 
sovereign trtisting himself to miother. The vizier Ahu-1- 
'Ala, under prcsisure of u money demand which he could not 
satisfy, killed himself, and Jlatonud, who that same day 
hod stayed the proceedings and ordered him marks of honour, 
cursed the rtiah act as a reflection on his own eonduot. 

Then follows his letter to the CaHph (fols, ^51^, of 
which Ibn al-AtJilr gives one passage* I to purport, less 
rigorously condensed, is that ho has found id-Ihiyy to be 
a mere stronghold of the Batinivya and other heretics, oiviiig 
to the favour of Majd al-Dctiik and hfa predecessora, who 
had tolerated all their excesses, such as setting up an idol, 
and seeking to know their allotted fate by means of divining 
arrows (prohibited by Qar. V, 4)* Majd ul-Huula had 
come out to the camp, ho said, nneonditionaUv, 

, Aa to the Dailamites, Buiini^ya, and other herctits, 
their guilt was edtablkshcd by a legal decision which he hud 
procured, and hod acted on, to the eflcct that— 
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He then stated the doniestie imegularitiefl of Jlajd al-Dutihi^ 
mentioned by Ibn ui-Atbir, and his defence, which wua jis 
follows:— 

^ h'Vj' J j—J1 J 

Ui illil ^ ^jL^Xa 

' ^Liit jjiij lAa 

And he eoncludcd by supng that he had burnt fiJti' loada 
of philosophical, hcretica], and astrological works, thus 
disp&Uing the clouds which obscured the true Faith.* 

To return to tbo vkier ol-Abi. He ii'us the author of 
u work which has come down to us—a coUection of anecdotes- 
entitled '“Natjir uJ-Burur fi-l-MuhaihiTat.*' 

Hiiji JChnlifn, Ko. 13,581 (voL v, 300), describes it as 
dividtd into four parts, and giv'es the hcaidingH of the five 
chapters of the first part* There i« a MS. of the on tiro 
work in the KhediTuii Library at Cairo {Cat. iv, 336}, 
others of the first part and of a portion of the fourth port 
at Berlin (jlhlwflidt, Noe. 8,339 and 8,331), and another 

1 See at* Cuwt«H), I, 

' :u<il;^tiiait bEtd ttnnlv tu bu lattjtudci Hr uphi^^tibr af tirlli«b>iT and of 
CaUpfa (Yudfoiil, Dfilhi ed*. pp. 3&3~9)* In 40S ii.B* hE bmloiod, cxoMdAd 
miber, thfl Cotij^'n efforts lo di*conTS(fo hiftny* fl« Ibn bt, 210, 

nnd, man; fnljy, Mmiicb toL 3J!^:— 

^jU] 1 (ibn bI 

—=• fj 1 n.;j Usj 

Ij jU 

UJj J iJlb iS Jj<Ar 

J cJ3 

For the ^^Jibimyyti^^ f«t, see ^ahraitiiUt i, OO-t. 
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tiecently acquired by the British Mustiuiu, a tbirteenth 
CDntuTT MS. (Or, 5,769), containing frugmente ni 

the third and fourth parts. lu publication being probably 
remoto in Tioff of the difHeulty of deoiphermg much of the 
text, and of the added difficulty of publishing some of that 
irhen deciphered, I append n few anecdotes from the third 
part of the work which bear on Moslem coinage. 

Tlie first extract, A, relates the geneais o£ a dirhum- 
“ My father’s residence,” saya the narrator, ” was outaide 
the city find adjoined a cucumber plot. I was then a big 
bo}' with comrades of niy own age, and I asked my father 
for a dirham to buy gome cucumber for them. He answered 
me thus; 'Are you awaits of whut a tUrbam was and isP 
—how liidden in the depth of some hill it is attacked with 
]iickaxes and extracted, grouiid up, put into the pot, washed, 
mixed with quickeilver, then passed through the furnace, 
coming out as bullion, w^hen it is inscribed on the one face 
Tvith the Unity of Allah and on the other with the name 
of his Prophet ^ how it then beooTnes the property of the 
Caliph, who has it placed in the treasury in charge of the 
fair'•haired crooked-capped guards (Tix, alien mercomiry 
soldiers), and eventunlly bestows it on some beauteous 
maiden (and you an? uglier than a monkey), or, it may be, 
on Some tnan of toIout (and your valour is below that of 
a mouse—in the Arabic * nightingale’). What ciaim have 
)‘Du to finger a dirhura except it bo in romuneiation for 
services rendered P ^ ** 

The smallest tangible fraction of a dirham was the 
' Hubba,’ or tta cquiii'uliyit, ' Shaira/ ria. fl grain of barley, 
farty-neight of which constituted the weight of the silver 
coin. A coin containing two Habba was colled lussu], that 
doubled a * Qlriit,* and that again doubled a * Uuniq,^ six 
of these last making up the * Dirhiiru7 And they were com¬ 
prehensively dedgnati^ as ‘^Fahi,* ‘Fnliie.* (Sod Sauvaiio 
on '' Moslem Coinage, Weights and Meaunres,” in the 
Jountai A&istique^ 7th series, vols. 3, 4, and 5, and 
8th series, vols. 14, id, 18, and 19*) All these will now 
appear boforo us. 
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In extract B we ttave an of rcmuncraticm by 

commis^ian at the mto^ und strictly cii!culuted| of yjrVir 
per cent The poet Marw'nn b. abi Hufsa waa of u veiy^ 
niggardly dispOHitioii. He told un Arab woman that if the 
Caliph gave him 1(K),000 diihuniti he would give her one 
dirham. Ho did get 70,000+ and ho gave the woman four 
daniq. This atory^ occurs also in the life of the poet in the 

“ Kitab ul-Aghani” (ix^ p. 40, L H), and it is told b 3 ' 

ah^iitib Lii-Baghdijdi, who was coiitemporan' with ul-Abb 
in bis Kitiib abBuyiedli {B.IL Or. foL l&A). In 

the former version the poet had boon the recipient of the 
wouiiiu's hospital! tj'j, so that the promised dirham was 
a remunerutiou rather than a gtiordon, not mere!}' on 
Costard'^a distinction of the terma^ but on tboir strict 
interpretation \ and in both versions the Hum roMived V 
the poet is bOjOOO only, in which case the four cliiiiiq did 
indeed sutfice to discharge the liability or promise. On 
Abi’s Hgiiro the woman was underpaid to the extent of 
one-thirtieth part of a dirham. 

In extract C wq have Em mstance of owelty of exchange, 
reckoned on an unexpected basis. A trudesnmn was asked 
to exchange one luibba-worth of bread for its equivalent in 
cheese. He did so* Ba)Tng, " Ton are indebted to me in the 
sum of one TiissujV* viz., two habbu, one, presumably, for 
the surrendered bread imd the other for the substituted 
cheese. 

In extract D is recorded a Icnin tranmetion, but not 
one savotiriug of prohibited usury, i-uther the reverse. 
A money - changer borrowed of u neighbour two dirhams 
and one QTrat After somo months' interval he repaid him 
with two dirljams and three Habbu, i.e. one Hubbu short of 
the amount lent. On the lender protesting uguinst such 
conduct from a rich towards a poor man, he replied: “ I did 
not imagme your calcnluting powers to be so small. You 
lent me in Summer-time two dirhams plus four gruina 
(Sha^rni), which wore then dry, as befitted the season. 1 am 
repaying you three of them in TiVinter-time, when they aro 
swollen by moisture, and I make no doubt that you are 
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u gainer by the tiatisttction.*' The borrower's renmrk ttus 
liniaorous, turning on tho liteml sense of ' Habba,* for he 
mufit htiTG been tendering some small copper pieces, but it 
had a serious basis in fact. For Sftiiraire (Stb series, voL 3, 
p. 411) quotes a learned authority for the statcineiit that the 
number of Habba going to make up the weight of a dirham 
varied according to the size of tho grain, and b}* reason 
t)f difference of country, aoil, or season, rainy or otherwise, 
and that there was often n dUcreptmoy between the Summer 
and Winter weight owing to damp. Apart from ctymglogi", 
the English terra ' groat ’ might have occasioned a similar 
play of fancy. 

Extract E is u case of defacing tlie Caliph's coinage, 
which should have been lUegab Al-Kiiidi, on seeing a mim 
splitting a dirham in two, suid ; “ Do not separate Allah 
and his Prophet"—the names occurring on tw'o conjsecutiTe 
lines of the inscription on the coinage. To interpret 
^splitting' hero in the senso in which it was used by 
Mr. Jingle when he deprecated splitting a guinea for the- 
ball tickets, and suggested tossing a sovereign instead, 
although it would, appropriately enough, be discouniging 
the spending of a part even of tho dirham, would also result 
in depriving aUKindi’s remark of its point. 

The two following extracts, F and G, are numismatic 
only as instunccs of lofty thoughts prompted by the sight or 
touch of a coin. 

In extract F an Arab, finding u dirham in a Euiu 
refuse heap, said; Hejoice, O dlrhuni, and take wing* 
Tiincs enough, for j'our sake, have men plunged into depths 
of water, crossed expenses of land, and undergone danger of 
fire." ^ 

' In canawtioa wili the wonls ^ . Prot«aar D. S. Mutg&liuuLh 

rcturF me ti) tJie pftaaagc In n^iirt Mfl^nwint iij (40 'iad (hL, I, 37 }— 

lij—' 

J 

uul the themq (Ih. tf, 83) hr 1.^. Shviiis al-Dlo Aha B^kr 
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In extract G u miser, when fingering a dirham, was 
wont to address it and commono with it os though with 
a long-expected guest, saying: ** What joumeyings you must 
have known! What pockets have helped to wear! How 
somo you must have exalted and others brought low! With 
me you shall know neither nakedness nor heat ” (an allusion 
to Qur. XX, 116,117). Then, placing it in his purse, ho said: 
^*Your resting-place henceforth will be a settled and an 
abiding one." 

The last extract, H, is in a lighter vein. It occurs 
in the next preceding chapter of part iii, that headed 
** Lunatics.*' One of these, asked why a dinar was more 
valuable than a dirham, and that, again, than a Fals, replied 
that the values depended on the number of letters the words 
contained, ‘Pols' consisting of only throe letters, whereas 
‘ dirham ' contained four, and ‘ dinar ' five. The last, 
therefore, was the chief. His questioner would have pro¬ 
duced on explanation doubtless more profound, but perhaps 
not much more satisfying. 


A. 

cT* *»"**'*ll5 

‘lli ^ 1 ) ^ d.-vJS’, ^ 

O 11 ^jyul ; ^ Jlij 

•Ull fjL: ^ J 

J •• xUt dj “ 4111 31 dU ” Ui 


Mn^unmad b. Abi Bakr (Hiji Kbanfo, No. 733); «o ib. i. Iirfrod., p. rS— 

^U^^l ^«,Aj : fcJy-aJl ^^—-^1 J J ^ j^U ^ ; w>iyi 
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o *!L* aJIsvjIj 

,^y3\ j.4iS^ ^ ». . ■w ^ . tT 

cM cT* cT^' 

(Fol- 68i.) immJt^ 

B. 

jW' u-^' J-K' cT* \J:j^ c;'?? 

J^. J :l^jUicj^l^ 

^jLiUj L^lJitli lil^ . Lo^J «.— f*^*^ 

<Fol. 644.) 

C. 

j^ci. 4l». ilkfU jJlL liA a5 o 

: JL1J\/I JUi. lii^r ^ =J^ 

(Fol. 624.) 

D. 

*^V J^ cT* >» 8 L .. z wl 

^\.a;yL : jVSi «^L.»> 4i»« A<u 3^-'’®* 

4jt« wXL«\ 1 jJlL U'j t..i.!^ ijt« X; (,.5^^ ^ 

^ L* : ^tUi . Zij^l 3A> A*j 

J.* ^ * °--f 

i L i t ««X>t>« (i3wl L«^ i^t J .lj lAiJ 

(Fol. 64a.) 
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E* 


3 : Jlli tlu j ^,v/^ 




(Pol. 59tfJ JtiJ^ 

J 


F. 

y ; jUj LiIlS d ^jui 

ji^i\ i_Cj U* JU^ 


^ (Fol. flSS,) jiUiU i^_^- 


iijjj tiii- j ,j, ,j^, ^ 

*111 ^ ^T ! *_^ J JJJL, ‘ j, .^: J 

(Fol. 6G<|.) ^ 1^ ^ J 


H. 

Lir» rt-*!l, ^^oJi ^ t>. jLtjll jL UJ , jj 

**ti' i^j^V iiJJ ^ . JL; ; ^1 

(FoLMi.) 
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THE NA&ASAXHETA&A3JA LIST 01 COtfUTRlfiS OK 
THE IKDO-CHINESE mAIKLAND 

(cmcd 1380 A.n.J. 

By COUJSEL E. Jt-B,A.S. 

a ^TAGAMAKRETAGAMA" k the title of a JavaiiGae 
poem coiDpo^ied by a mtiYD bmtl mimed Prupaoca, iii 
honour of liis sovcreigu Iluj'ain Wuruk (1350-1339), the 
greuteat ruler of Miijupuliit. It has teccntlT heen edited 
with hia customon" acholar^bip by Dr. Bnindes,^ and its 
contents were shortly afterwardjj analyzed by Dr- Hem.- 
Its date, in HO fer aa can be made out from internal evidence, 
miiat be put down to about ISSQ* At thbi period the 
llnjapHliit empire ’ had reached the zenith of its power, and 
embraced, besides roost of the archipelago, Beverul, though 
littlo better than nominal, dependencies on tho southern 
part of the Maby Peninsula, Furthermore, friendly and 
trading relations had been estublubed nith a nmnber of 
States on the Indo-Chinese niaiuhind. In the course of his 
p®an of praise for his great sovereign, the poet gives 
a long enumeration of all such countries* This is where 
tbe interest of the production chiefiy lies, for though it be 
merely a question of u list of bare toponyma, yet the simple 
fact of some of them being mentioned at such a date gives 
rise to issues, aa we shall see directly, of high importance for 
the elucidation of the historical geography, as well ae of 

^ J. Bramlea, ‘'Nftgttm Kr^lfigaam^' (VcrTinn^pUfigHn tbp het BaOiTiDUdh 
imwtBoba]) mu EnvUa en Weteoflcitiapiwn, dwi tiv, BslHm, 190(2}, 

J’^Tjuibscb jpcfcJiicdkiiadig g?diett nit hot blocStijilpdtk vto 
Madja^lut, ID laJitti,, OiSt^ Msrth, 1903* pp. 3*1-360. 

* Mijapakit wAf rouadal Mitm tim* belwaeu 127S sud 1^92, pAjbAblr dabi^t 
the Ultur ^ ^ 


J.n-A.K, L9D5* 


$2 
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scvcnil obscure points in the early history of the coimtries 
concerned, 

T propose to deal here only with the topoujTnfl relating to 
the Indo-Chinese nminland. Some of these are quite obvious, 
bat some others are not so easily xocognuiable ; while a few 
require a certain atnouni of investigation oro their identity 
can be satisfactorily eatabUshed. 

In so for tts T am aware, none of the second and third class 
toponyma just alluded to have been identified^ though T have 
noticed one or two attempts in that diroction wbicht 1 regret 
to aay, have proved ubortive. Not haring access either to 
Dr. Brandcs' edition of the poem or to Dr. K:em*e autil}'tical 
Kunmiarj% I can only deal with aneh place-names as I have 
met with in other publications referriug to them ;' hence it 
is somewhat doubtful whether the subjoined list is unytMng 
like a complete one. It is to the following effect:— 


I. Fuuyiu-T STJLnu. 

1. Syangka, 

2, Ayodhjapaia. 

а. Dharmanagara, 

4. Slamtma. 

5 . Eajapnra, 

б. Singhanagura. 

7. Campa. 

^unboja. 
a. YavflLpa. 


tL D?i'ErtniiXClIA 
(□p Mnlay PeflininiUl, 

10. Tringgana. 

11. Pahang. 

12. Xalanten. 

to. Lengka^raka. 

14. Tamaaik. 


Nos, 7. 8, 10, n, are perfectly obvious imd need no 
comment. 

Tavaua {No. 9) referg to Annura and Tonkin, whose people 
have long been known to the Chiims, Khniers, and SiEmcaet 
as rio/i or Fho»,^ The same designation is applied to the 


!■ Dr. «peedi is th* eomplr rttvin oJ tho '• l-^mnifir Caojinti) lnt«r- 

juilinoaJ dea EmJw d'ElUvroe Omjat. naaai, 1902/' Habiu, HH>3. AEjh, 
JlalUliM Jel’Axit iTErtreM* Orii-Ji/. i, iv, pp. 315. 475. 

s Tlijs tmnif Tnnteft in nppctmti™ in CbaFi iiisrtipticuiJi in A.n. iiso, but 
occur* DcmflT two «ntiirii» frartwr on tto^KbioCT inscnytimi of P^buin Him 
(proTincD of ^bun^ Khanini, esxtmi Kiiinbofn), which, iuukf a ilaK nnciwpoTidiiij^ 
1(1 i.P, 357. IVitm (Yum or Y's^aei) NL-ttlm, tovdlfl|^, iinong'otherthinjpi. 

In aisT^. it raigiht, in tbu iiutfiaoe, ba n q^u^iiiiq □( Ambs of Ylonrbh m^iclijiiiy 
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AVestenj liiu (priiicHpalitj- of C'hTeag 3I:ii), wlio appear in 
titeir ovm chroiiiclei? aa tbe Yaait or ToMrt (the Pali form of 
imd their coimtiy as yona-raftfifi or T&nnkn-itim ;' 
but, of course^ it cannot be a question of them boro. 

rharma-nagara [No. 3J is SjI I>karma-nl/a tho 

Xa^or SrJ iJ/tarmartij of Siiiiaoae official documents, tniigo 
Lakftoa ; and the Ligwr of Mulaj's. It appears under the 
name of Sri D/tarmay^'a in the oldest extant Siamese 
iiisicriptioii, rlUcovered at. Sakhothni and dating from about 
ItlrtU A.m, as a dependency of tho kingdom nrbicb then bad 
its capital there. I have besides found earlier mentions of 
the same city in the form AVi D/iarinnHagara or Stri Dhnt/tftm- 
itngarajin, sevenil old chronicles discOTered by me in Northern 
i>iani,® ITonce the litotcment of PnUegoix, copied in nmuy 
Nulrtcqnent publications/ to the effect that Ligor was. founded 
by the kings of AjTidliya "about 4-50 yeiirH {in 

11^54^ which yields 1400 cir^d), is utterly devoid of historic 
foundation. 

(cl. UstivajiiM, cli. "fl. t. ilnttabnat U90]l, iPAik wanL'Wluit 

ilcjuhtfu] tom the fiwt ihal A miiim , id jI.p* lind. reji^BiDnl iradepeodifiicct 
which iiiftnt nntafttllr r«l to ■. rcnTHl of tTfidu wilfi fonagn oodnlrU^r am' 
ll^Iu In iiiffi that «i5t lull" ulli-Twardi, in 1140. she nJKnis! her iwrto bj ituna 
"1 Ul natlrtila. 

'■ Thi* deulgaatiut datefl UcL frgjn ;ut lta»t tlio thirtot?nih centllTJ', titul mppliiw 
thun BHjn- iirtltJcnlurly tu the liirritiin- of C^hffDg Siiti fUrUiL'T to tha iwrth. 

* hj Bf4hiT3at«<i-Milhittii-ni, ffrai[K»o£t ahwtl the cad tif 

ihe aitw-nth <»ntuf>v ch- m. uadef dnto oamspuadiii^ (o 4 - 11 . jrH; ♦■TimIb; eto 
Mijitii tinraa r3ji clc. Th^ Malinl/' 

I'umptMCii iq PSlj ftt C^huiDif 31 [U tn IS 10, hr BitiuiipiLfLDiifliqK Thrrs, b3]uiJ*» (o 
T iW KiTShr ancumaliiDetw. Thw olldcF fvna 01 the eiiya ELUine ttos appeiirs fo hr 
Arf NAt^j^irq, 

I ^^hirt llio bm nfkll dluvlijihlfi IMfoDi^s nf tlltiLa,” 

. L 1 P" ” 11; Soanu'e GocflrariiT o^f tti-‘ Jjaluv peninAUln.'" 

i-tc.., iui| cu-T lS9i, p. 17 ; alid eo fortli, 

“ riCBcnpLlon Jo lirtniUfDL' Thai j«u Siom," Piui', I S.'Ttj 1.1, pji. u 

I njD ]oil t£i ^1 iQt,., mich [Mirttculapi in w!er tu refute Jia ohirkiiislr alifurl 
■jiaterurnt, ft la biivniiso enrnr dtefi tiftM, M csTterioinw hrn tnujfht ino iq Rjj- turn. 

bJit'e* for iiLttaiiiJE, j'tatra pginted nut, wiiook ‘rthar nmUfirsi. that the^ 
Imq (hiilti) hail, a* the imme of a. couuhy iicii] p«uplo for at least 

njnrti^a DDuhiricTi, tuid ihai Ghini iiujcnplion-i iif the hill of the iJertmlti 
N aturt hwttfjf In the preamn! in Indo-ChiDa of such a cf^uatrv and pwpk jic that 
lutte. 1 n 1 hire 4COT ID nyjCTit puhllcntloSH h)^ wiilw* whum ODt* would olpt^ct 
t.. know bclfiir, the sbriuid qml wam-nut rtalonicnt repeated, that tha tann 
.VinM wis iOTODted hr tho PartugliEaw- in tin Fiitc'Ctilh ooatiiiy! 
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Ajodhyipura (^o. 2)^ It would Ew unnccess&ir}^ to wosti- 
words upon this topouyui, obviously cquivulout to Aijudhfifi., 
the cupitiil of Siam from a.i>. I'SdO to 1767^ hut for the 
theorj* rocently <5et up by A^^Ttiotiier that Ayudhyn wue 
uot fouuded until 146(1 or Thin monttoti of Arudhyii 
in the Tfugumhrctugiiiau ** shortly after the nuddle of the 
fourteenth century, h by itdeif uloue enough to disprove that 
theory. hLefruiumg^ therefore, from any further rtotioo of it 
here,^ 1 deem it useful to point out that the rehitioEis oxiatiiig 
at the period between SLuni and Jovu according to the author 
of the “ Jfugunikretagamii,” are couErzned from Chinese 
sources. The iinniilH of the hling dynasty do state, in fuot, 
that in l^tT China in^dted Siam to ui^ her hiQuciic.'e with 
CAa{hH-a (Java» he, spceificaliy Majapahit), to mdnee 
the bttcr to keep her vassal San-fo-ehU (§ri Bboja = Palcm- 
bitng) quiet, as this State bod become a real en/atit 
and hud carried iU offences against China so far a*, to 
murder the iruperiuj envoys,* 

Eij&pura (No, Sj is undoubtedly Ji^/a-puiit t uls^ Biy-buri, 
in eouthniastom Siunir already mentioned in the Sukhothai 
inacriplioii of about 1300^ referred to above, no theu a 
dependency of that capital. At the period wo are concerned 
^nth it ^vus, of course, subject to Ayndhyu, and probabl}' 
stUl formed, us of old, a potty State ruled by vas^ princes, 

Singhanagara (No, 0) cannot be Singapore (see No. 14); 
nor, I should think, a town on the Campd coast appearing as 
Simhfipunt in the Sanskrit inscriptions of that country at tbo 
beginning of the thirteenth century. I am therefore inclined 
to identify it with Sinifm-pHrif speU at times Sinffn-ptui (for 


* JmnuJ lOGCP, W. H: ^cq^.: uj *'t* CsmlKnJiij.’* L ni 

P»rw, IIJMH, pp- ass *ntt 724 - 733 - 

^ I tar*, ■. fuw dm taaoi viituif' Hit stiaTE, oimfut«] ii io [jt liinpiv 
afuUni' 'i-t n(tdL dvculnelilp Dm iLm iu pmt, ud thmfurfl soMntitff ti> 

mfTfiiJfi attiraeb igmiFwi tj H. Ajinanierl* it a moetJQj; nf i|ii> Siam Rtvint* 
liai^kuk, 1*4 ^taick, lOM. (&» fTimti at Manjh 

■, HUtomsIT', un larUicvmb); ata&tifir ii| tho Jaiffmti bJ $hf ,'^4^ Sadriu fnr 
■ foUer ofou^.l! ^ 

1 df, OnwfinjjJiJt, ia “ V i Mn i lamw n* Paper* rekiiup to Indn-Chin*," 2nd 

to), i, Ijsijjliiii. ItfST, pp. J(H, ISS. 
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m 

i'}gii'purT)r^ known to ns from a Siamogo law of tlic poriod 
{the K/ifft Mftmiirfijidifi) iis being one of tjlie provinces, or 
vassal prineipolitids, given in appanage to sons of the 
AjnKlhjn sovereigns. The site of old Siihha-piirJ is still 
Toarked by miiuj in about lat. 15“ 3' Jf, and long. 100* 17' K., 
near the western luink of a. bnmcli of the river 3Iti^Xara now 
ulmoftt lilted up, 

Syangka (No, J) ht one of the most piuxling topon^ins of 
the list under o^saminatioTn After due considerution of the 
hve or aix nnmes of important plaeen on the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula at the period, that might lay claim, to ideatificatioii 
with it, I hove come to the conclusion thnt the most eHgiblo 
is Sit/Wuifmrl a sister town of the preceding 

one (No. 6), and like it given in appanage to princes of the 
Ayudhv'u poyal fhinily. On or booh after 1403 the then 
reigning sovereign bestowed it, the uunols inform ns, 
upon his second son Chuu Yi, who in about 1415-10 fell in 
single eombnt on elephants with his older brother, the prince 
of Sup*ban (JSHranuJ-j^Jvfl). Tho mins of Sahldinburi are 
still extant at about fourteen mil es further up-stremn from 
her sister town of Simha-pnri (No. 6), 

Philip Buldscus lucntians, shout the middle of the WTen- 
tcentb century, a Bcuport of Sf ™ the west coast of the 
Malay Pemnsula but as hi? work is chiefly an 'armchair' 

' Sh (Ai rifirjiMrn in Uit Kb^ MuuUfljiAlB, dumI id tbfr Ibv on ibB ftutiw i]( 
I niHBidBl uE 14 ^ ! tm tAvt oE idL ii, p. 93 , imil to< 1 . i, 

p. 2Li 3 Su.meu al-h 

^ It iji. tiirtMf TTiwn in uJij jvMifda with tbci PpcOJjijf 
B'hkh u iBfonwt. 

^ Aoderaoti'ij “ Enrliofa tatwenonv witjli Sinm/* p il, lomrcfU> vhj<ta 
baliLr[u bHiTL^ [TauiMiriia] bJuJ (tluBdAhj, tiJ vbj^ 

Miitmm, the bMit«mni u( Bod iVrarA, uppiwte \a 

Arbrat ," Ib iinW Im Bolddnu vf hlnDin, jt vouid btf ttocCiHaiy to ikituuuUriitc 

that /V/bmtA L* b miiiprhil, t^t iaptMr iui LD vbkh caw 

■KiMbl hsTc tg' h* likikid for txinriiBi IMU Tnilif. ThEiv u « liUle iticnm 
OBitHil A'ikAb EjcIu} dphtfUriUDi; iiD Liiat tznet ul 'Dfiairl tbroo^ tba 

JuvKBj; rttBsuT (70^ 9' N. EbUJi. Tllii nsf bari; i^rt oUl bemv tbs ubjiut Sm^ 
KmJui, ii«E irycit >&]Kw:d, wmqE'I btf ppBubk cuatnciioEiit. Tu 

Ebm U itr>t hhiH Jicii blit tbe EbmUii; HIyrt hcEnir Mivlnecn ittid tgiiunUnbilj 
BWr ttie Mab, vtU/h qjipaup la nid: BrcuanUi ibu 

4U)i] A'nlMirBuf ^Dolcb), •; etc. Niaaliidl «w 

TTBBr in l1iinlaii42 it to Ew ibt: ■od fMitiyw in DliI ToetiJjiBiE: Ihjit blutidn 

fn Li» ■* r^scripthr Pictiniuny id BritUh ISW, 20 h, 

hut vbtrEM’Vnr af Tba tva bsc^ pzopxd to tbe eirnct Eimiiinq at Ihi* 

«TiiEioi[]y cARniil be tbe oE Ibr XicinkiBti.^BaiJL 
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compilation from the writings of his predecessors, where no 
such name occurs, the term in question is very probably 
a slip for either Langkawi, Sungei Guza (Kesang River), 
or the like. At all events, os he enumerates it between 
TatMngar (Trang) and Perach (Perak), which latter he 
wrongly places before Kedah in coming from the north, 
it must on this account alone be discarded, for most of the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula (Kedah included) was, 
as we shall see directly, claimed as a dependency by the 
Majopahit rulers. 

'Hie only place on the Malay Peninsula which might 
aspire to identification with Syaagka is Sonykhia or Suwjkhld 
(Singora); but I cannot help excluding it on account of the 
too marked difference in spelling between the two names. 
StcankhalSk (Svurgu-loka), Stcdnkha~buri (Svanga-purl), and 
Nakhbn Sican (Nagaru Svarga, Svargu-naguru), in Central 
8iam, though bearing similar names, must be discarded u-h 
forming at the period part of the last nucleus of the 
Sukhothai State then in course of absorption by the new 
power that had sprung up at A}’udhya. Owing to the war 
that raged between the two rival States during the second 
half of the fourteenth centuiy’, the cities above referred to 
were, os a matter of course, cut off from direct communication 
with countries beyond the sea; hence all possibility of an 
intercourse with Java at the time being must bo exclude<l 
while for an earlier period it can with the greatest difficulty 
be admitted, since it was only through its expansion by the 
wnquest of the neighbouring islands that Majapahit came 
into contact with the nations on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
and that event appears not to have token place until a.d. 1377 
or thereabouts. 

Marutma (No. 4). The original is apparently corrupt 
here ; for it should read either ^luttanm or Marian, a 
(Muh-t‘m6h) = ilartaban; or Mrt, Marti, Mriitika = 3Icrgui. 
The chances appear to be in favour of Martaban, though 
wnce 1354 a rebel pro^-ince of the Pegu kingdom that hud 
just had its first nucleus there; for when Martaban was 
finally reduced by the warlike Peguan king Siharaja in 1388, 
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governor, Bruh Tubuh, fled by sea with his two brothers, 
the governors of Muuliimin und Nagar P*heu, to the Malay 
Straits,' mayhap those very' ones who acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Majapahit. It seems, therefore, that we should 
read Martma or Martutm, Martama^ instead of Miirutma. 

In concluding these brief remarks on the States u'ith 
which Majapahit had established friendly relations, we 
cannot help drawing attention to the signifleant fact that 
no less than five are mentioned in Siam, of which three 
(to wnt: Syangka, Bajapora, and Singhanagara) were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Ayudhj'a (Ayodhyapora).* 
We must infer that a fairly active intercourse doubtless 
existed at the time between Siam and Java, although wo 
should remember that the author of the Nagurakretagama 
has by no means refrained from availing himself of the 
license grunted bv common t*onsent to poets in order to 
insert a good manv toponjTns through mere hearsay. It is 
surprising, in fact, that side by side uath the names of the 
above States those of Sup'han and Lawd {Lam-purl)^ which 
ranked then us second and third in importance respectively, 
immediately after the suzerain one of Ayudhj'u, should not 
appear. However, it is pcThaps wise to withhold criticism 
on this point until the full topographic list of the Nagaru- 
kretagama lies before us. 

The same reservation cannot, on the other hand, bo made 
with regard to the dependencies claimed on the Malay 
Peninsula for his empire by the imaginative Prapauca; for 
all that territory then belonged unquestionably to Siam, and 


' So the amuls ol Pegu, Siam, tranal., p. 203. 

* In Watinp tbeae Stato* in Siim, I am o( coune awnre of the euttenoe ut 
MSTTiml nmila^ naoMtl citiei in India, 0 . 5 . AytMjfi ■ Oude, utill alludod to^ ai 
Ay^jjha in about a-d, 1052 in MabuTaiuKS, ch. Mof both DfpnTanua 
aoid MahaTaniM; Rijttavti ■ Rajaurlof the lUiatarahginl (tui, 617, a-d. IIIS); 
Rmpw in the Centnl nrorinew, and ao forth. »nt it will be erident to ereryono 
that, owin^ paftlj to the fcnnt divtance and p^rtlr to the non*cxiiitence of aoujo 
of nich citiM at the period we am concerned with, they an> entirely out of ques^n. 
Inraeiona of Malap (enlled JmrmJkn in the Siihaleie ehronkles) oocurred, it ia 
tme, on the coaata of Ceylon and Southern India in 1251 (ef. Mahivamaa, ch. 84) 
and earlier ; but them freebootem came, 1 think, from Somatra, and aa thu 
ranze of thrlr exploit* did not extend beyond the Coroauudel coa*t, it it unlikely 
tha t relatiuna could be eetabliahed by them with the Statea further to the north. 
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wntmued to do so until the advent of the I'ortu^cse ut 
Malacca. Although adventurers from India, and still more 
frequently from Sumatra or from the neighbouring archi- 
p^go, succeeded in founding settlements on various points 
of Its coasts, their interference was always resented bv Siam, 
who invariably either drove them out or compeUed them to 
^knowledge her supremacy. From as early as 1279-80 we 
hear of the famous Sukhiithai king Riiang (the second of 
that nickname) starting himself at the head of an expedition 
to re^l one of such invtisions of his southern pro^*inccs on 
the .Malay Pemnsula.‘ Shortly after that the adventurers 
who settled on the island of Singapore, founding there the 
^ttlement of that name, and on the shores of the Old 
Stnut, causing the whole southernmost portion of the Malay 
Peninsula, known as the Ma/aya or countn- (Tanah 

Malajm), to rebel, were duly dealt with ; and towa'rds 1295 
t^fie State of « M ^ §1 (Mul«>mr), as the 

historians of the \ uan d>masty term it, had to renew the 
acknowledgment of its allegiance to Sukhothai.* But the 
cncTOchmenU from Sumatm’s ride, upon the »mhem eooete 
of the Malay Peninsula, continued from time to time: and 
It doubt e« was in order to punish some mid perpetniled bv 

^0 the king of Siam despatched a naval oxpediUon to 
roise lU ruler Maliku’l - Zaher and bring him to .Siam, 
^here he was kept a prisoner for twenty years,* This is 
~me ioUy old fellow who. after having-been duiy^ro,;,.!' 


Annala of Pegu, Slim, trmul. (“ Bijidhirij ’*), p. lo. 

B- ,“Jf***. “vin* that thid is the State of AT- /; - . 

Saol^t* IwTB pletod on the territtirr of PikmUat 

to weU M hitherto Tmialjr eoaghl for Jfmtiur Vf ' 

I e^ot go hen* into the Inoir disawion that the nihisJi Mnroo Polo. 

« I hnre fuDy nimle it 

S^ce to Mnt out, m Mme of my nritnone*. the 
•till K> aUled, nad the Tillage 

J^tam), both hriag th«!nLuired br^ mV »J^Marco Polo‘. 

northern Ahare of the Old Singapon Stmt, ^ predettoeonj, on the 

Rot* i^iwy.” ‘‘Diatoirt do* 

Tjew of the matter. * ®^**^*^» tskea a far more nwr 
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from Siam, was Ibn Batiita’s host both in 1345 and 1346.' 
Such does not appear, however, to have been the only 
instance in which Siam mode the northern coast of Sumatra 
feel her strong hand, for even as late as 1406, when Ajmdhyu 
had long been the Siiimese capital, Stt-ntin^fa-la (Samudni 
still hud grievances to air against her before the Chinese 
Court. 

But to return to the 3Iulay Peninsula. The ** Kata 
3Iandira{)ula ” informs us that on the southern part of it, 
UJonfj Tdnah (aftem'urds mimed Johor), MaldkA (Malacca), 
and Maldyit^ among others, were States tributar}’ to Ayudhya 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century. Here we 
again meet with our old acquaintance J/a/dyw, aliat Maldynr, 
J/rt/iiir, or Malarir, on the northern shore of the Old 
Singapore Strait, which, duly brought to book by Sukhothai 
in 1295, hud continued to be kept obedient, and when 
the balance of power became transferred to Ajmdhya, 
acknowledged, or was compelled to acknowledge, its new 
masters. It merged, later on, into the kingdom of Johore, 
therefore also knoam to the early Portuguese writers as the 
kingdom of Mahio. 

The statements of the **KuUi Mandirapala " are confirmed 
us regards Malacca, I may point out, by all Chinese accounts 
of the period, which declare that the country, even before the 
foundation of the emporium just referred to, belonged to 
Siam, to which its chiefs “ had to pay a tribute of 40 taels 
of gold, and if they failed to do this they were attacked for 
It.’** The 40 taels of gold referred to here were, of course, 
offered in the shape of the usual ‘ golden trees ’ of tribute, 
as is yet the custom to this day for the States on the 3Ialay 
Peninsula still owing their allegiance to the Siiimese Crown. 

Further, os regards Pahang we find, again from Chinese 
sources, that towards 1406 some Champa ships having drifted 
there, the Siamese had detained and molested them, evidently 

* i Suguioetti** •* Voysge* d’lbo BatiiatAh,” t. ir, Ihuif, IMS, 

pp. 230 oul 300. t . , , 

* Groeaereldt, in ** MiscdlBOMms Papen nlitiiw to Inilo'-Chisa,*’ 2Bd icms, 
Tol. I, pp. 243, 245, 248, rtc., etc. 
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because of their being part of a mission then despatched by 
Champa to HHu-uiit-ta-ua (Samudra).* 

It would be outside the scope of the present paper to carr>’ 
on the inquirj- to a later period. The above will 

suffice to give a clear idco of the political situation on the 
southern part of the Malay Peninsula at the time we are 
concomed with, and to throw a few sidelights from some 
sources hitherto not put under contribution, on a subiect 
of considerable importance. 

If it is possible, nay. fairly proboble, that from the end of 
the seventh to the end of the twelfth centun- the southern half 
or so of the Malay Peninsula, with the neighbouring islands, 
were part of the empire ha\'ing then its centre at Sri-Bhoja 
or Palemlwng on the ea.stem coast of Sumatra, us evidenced 
b\ the writings of I-tsing and Chao Ju-kua respectively, the 
same raimot hold good, as we have seen, for the centuric-i 
following. Hence, it would not bo sufficient even to admit 
that the ullegt>d conquest of those territories by Majapahit 
in A.D. Id77 or thereabouts was merely an ephemeral one. 
It IS necessaiy' to ascribe to that exploit a fur more restrictc-d 
range, limited simply to a few islets and sundry tracts on 
the wutherumost borders of the Malay Peninsuh. If ^ome 
chiefs of the petty States in that neighbourhood considered 
It a good i»licy for themselves to coquet with 3Iajupahit, 
as with China and other powers then to the fore in the 
Archi^‘lugo, making a semblance of acknowledging its 
suzerainty, that was merely one of the preparatoiy rehearsals 
to the game of playing off one State against 'another in 
which they became so admirably proficient in after times. 

But of real subjection to the insular empire there had 
been none. 


The Pasei chronicle, it should be pointed out, in its list of 
OT^tries on or about the Malay Peninsula conquered by 
Mojapait ut the perind in quMtion, merely enumerate 
Cjmtg Tiaah, Puh Tiuggi, Prmangilan, and Tgaman,' which 

* Ariric, t( 4. xxiii, p. 256; ami Atiatte t 

I»0«, p. 134. ,b« ,43, i d«.bU« . 

* Cl. Ham, op. dt, p. 97. 
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correspond to the lutcr kingdom of Johurc willi its adjacent 
islands of Tinggi, Pemongil, and Tyuman. This statement 
quite suffices to exclude a priori Tringgano (No. 10), Pahang 
(No. 11), and Kalanten (=£aluntan, No. 12) from the 
number of the conquests ascribed to Majupdhit in the Nagara- 
kretagamu, while confirming our preceding arguments that 
the sway of that empire was scarcely enforced, except 
ephemerally, beyond the verj’ southern borders of the ^lalay 
Peninsula and neighbouring islands (including at most the 
above-named, with the addition of those of Singapore and 
of the Khio-Linggu archipelago). 

Haling thus cleared the ground, we may now proceed to 
examine the two lost toponimis in our list, still awaiting 
identification. 

Lengka-soka (No. 13). I have not the slightest doubt 
that this is Latigka-suka, the name of the earliest royal 
residence and capital of Kedah according to the chronicle of 
that State, the " Marung Mahavaihsa,'* translated by Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) Low in the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago^ vol. iii. Its site was, to the writer’s belief, 
near the present village of Kiiboh Bulei, some four or five 
miles eastwards of Kedah Peak. The territory was then an 
island termed Phlo Srai, which was just on the point of 
becoming attached to the mainland. The term survives 
in a mure correct form in the name of Kedah Peak, known 
to this day as Ounong JeraL But this is merely the Malay, 
as Srai is the Siamese, corruption of Chrai {drai)^ the 
3Iou-Khmer word for the banyan-tree.* 

It will readily be seen that our identification of Lengka-mka 
with the original capital of Kedah is of some importance for 
the determination of the hitherto unknown date of the 
foundation of that State. For, according to the chronicle 
above referred to, it was only under the reign of Raju 
Bodhisat, the son of the founder, that the name of the 
country {Chrai, Jerai, or Srai) was changed into Kiddah, 

pronounced chrh br the Khmera, ind *ria, or mo, by the M^. 
iMOeh H do^ to the pmeat 'dny called Sni IMutmf Srai \; officullr, Ari-Aerf 
{Sri-furTt by the Siineae. \ ^ / .» 
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now more usually spdied ^ Ktdnh = * l-uttbI/ ojr oh^hmt 
stockido (Hind. JTMd), prestunably upon the intiuductioD 
into tift country of Ifilamigm from India, This event, 
however, is snid iu the annals of Achin not to have taken 
place until a.d. 1501. 

Again, always according to the same chronicle, it was 
^laliavamsyi, the youngest wn and successor of 
^ja Bodhisat, who left the old capital Longkosuka and 
bujlt a new one further south at Srokaim 

Now, the “ Niiganikrctngamo proves the existence of 
Langkasuka as capital of the State m about , 44 >. 1360 ■ 
while a Chincfic map of about 1399-1400, reproduced by 
Phillips from the " \Va-pei-pi-ahu,'^ marks Kftlah, or at .my 
rate it^ river (the Sungei Jfrrbtik or Merbau), in the form of 
^ ^ Cfu'fiiiff {KiMij Kian^}.^ It seems, then, 

legitimate to infer that the cLaug® of the ontot^ of the State 
into JTMtA or KffduA must have takon place immedhitelv 
after L380 ; wlierctifi the tratisfcrcncc of the capital from 
Lungkasaku to Srokoui may he put down roughly at 1400, 
and the foiindation of the State at the earliest to Vm[ 
This, mturally, always provided, and the moro so as re ids 
the lost inforonce, that the Kedah chromelo h correct and 
bus integrtiUy recorded the scries of its early rulers, Ag we 
shall see, such a view is not entirely beyond objection. 

In fuct, M* Polliut, a young and promising Sinologist, in 
a Icyrned and bulkj-^, though not very oonelusive monograph 
rocenUy published on the subject of a number of pUtce-nameiS 
meiidoued by Chinese writers in Further Inflia,^ connects the 
Lctigk fi-stihi of the “Kngarakrctngnma " with the ^ ^ 

of Chau Ju-kna (ciVed 1200^12401 the cornet 
form of which, he soys. Is ^ ^ M 

the authonty of Professors Hirth^ and Sohlegul,* who both 
read it I had some time ago felt inclined to 

identify it with either Tanjung limujga, the north point of 


' Sw /armaf p/ iA* CSiii# yqI. m^n „rl n as 

1 ^ OfUnt, t. U, pp. 

* JoMtnal I69fl, p. 475. ' * ' 

* 7'oibi^-/|iu, 1901^ p, 159, 


-Va* T. 
«U:. 
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entnujcc to the ladjugiri Rivorj oast coast of Sumatro, the 
LiiHtjiff or L(fnffk*ifi (Langkasa f) Iti\*er fmuher up that coasts 
or On the south-wostenj Eihorc of the Muhi}'^ Peninsula 

uhove Port Dickson, But PoUiot, while not attcrnpliiig 
to locuto it, aBBurea us that appears twice in 

Cbat> Jn-kmi ^3 work under the more complete form 
Hiii-kaf w'hcnce its verj^ probable identity witli the Lemjkti- 
of the " Sagamkretilguma” and, it should be added 
after Our location of the latter, with Kedah. 

Chao Ju-kna onumarates or LitiQ-^n-mis-ka 

among the vassal States of Sint-/<hch*i (Falembang), in cired 
1200, but this may refer to un older period j and names aa 
its neighhours and Tan-ma-Hufj, ^ ^ 

with which, ho adds, there was communication both by land 
and sea. Ho furthermore gives us the sailing distances from 
T(tn-ntfi*ling to CAia^fitk (Kamboja), and from Fo-io^^n to 
Sati-fi>-cAU {Paleinhang), as follows:— 

1. CA^a^ietk to Jha-ww-Zirty, 10 days; 

2. Tan-ma-iing to Z.r»y-yK^-jfs or 0 days 

{distauae by land not stated); 

d. or to jRj-^a-an, 4 days 

(distance by laud not stated) ; 

■1. Pb'ib-flH to Smi^/ihck^i, 4 days. 

Tlioii he mentions as neighbours of Ft3-io-a» the three 
States of:— 

I. T^iig-ga^Hing^ S ^ IE ^ 

3. Chifi-vh}^JifnAmi or Ka-ki-tat^-t{m^ AQ ^ % ^9"-* 

I have before this come to two possihlo solutions of this 
intricate geographical puKzic, answering to the doable 
altemutive which arises according to whether wc place the 
intercomiuunieatiug States of Tan-ma-tmgt Liixg^ya-nz (or 
Linij-ga^9s&-kn)^ and Fo-h-an (with its three neighboui^ 
on the same strip of territory, or separated by the sea, aa 

i 190h pp. 125-13-1, lUhl issa (rol. tij. pp, 
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the case nuiy he) on SuirLafrn or on the !^rnlaj Peninsula. 
For the sake of brevity I shall merely conGne myself here 
to the results I have reached on the hueis of the second 
iiltemiitivo^ uud on the noiv hypothesis that Ltrig-ifu-ts if, 
not Lmujal but Lhi^^^-aais^ha = LangkusukflT i.c. the original 
cupittil of Kedah. The^' may be tabulat€?d as follows;— 

1, Tn/j-Hza-Ahy Teirtiling or Tembelingi, the name of 

jj cape and a hill near the mouth of the Kwiintuji River, 
Pahung, on the oaat coast of the Muluy PeninsuLi. 
Probabl}' it is the old designation Iwriie by the pn^sent 
Kwantnn district, imd slionld not be confounded T,ritli 
Tenibeling or Tembelung, the name of an inland 
district on one of the tributaries of the Pahang 
River. M. Pelliot has just fallen into this error 
n, 6). 

2, -ka =Langkasuka=origmul capital of Kedah 
near Kedali Peak {Gtinong Jerai), on the west coast 
id the Haluy Peniiisuhi. 

3, Fb-h^m =. Rerunaug on the Limgat River, west coast 

of 3falay Peninsula^ Though this distriet lies rather 
inland, it may have of old stretched douu to the 
cousl towards the mouth of the Lungat River, At all 
events, it is a remarkable fact that the Chinese settled 
there, and now write ita name ^ 'iPi. FuAu-uffan. 

The distances suit folembly well in so far as those given in 
Chinese ifiiiemries go, and there is overland communication 
between the three districts. Remembering ftirthertnore the 
Idaurely manner in which Chinesu authors have compiled 
their accountn of foreign countries, it hs not necessarv to 
ossunm that the three neighboam of Fo-h~(oi most be 
sitnuted on the Malay Peninsula, should this State oventuallv 
prove to have stood there. M. Feiliot says Kn-^ki-lan-tan 
is a faulty spelling for Et-lan-tmi = Kelantan, and we may 
admit that. But when we come to and Ping- 

fitiffj which he would fain have us believe arc, respectively, 
Trenggonu and Pahang, wo feel somewhat sceptical. For 
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looks more like Trieng - gading^ on the 
north coast of Sumntru, a little to the west of Samalangan, 
iind Phig-fing miiy represent some other pluce-Damo in that 
neighbourhood, where is nlso a Rerhan or Baruan, which 
may el Him historic.-iiJ descent from Fo-h-fin. So likewise may 
the ruins of Kota Benuwang on the Rokan River* and 
Beljiwtiu (river mid cape), near Deli, on the east coast of 
Sumatra.' It will thus be seen that, owing to the abundnnee 
of toponyms similar to the above, both on Somatm and 
the southern half of the llabiy Peniitsula, the question 
becomea a very intricate one \ tuid aUbongb the solution we 
have proposed above seemfi, and not very improbably is* 
correct enough, it may yet have to undergo aubstuntial 
Tnodidcations ore il can be accepted as dofinitCp Should 
wc adopt it in its present fomi, wo must put Imek the 
date for the foundation of Itangktunka to at least the end 
of the twelfth centurYj and interpolate another hnJ|-d!owii 
reigns of miknowii petty rulers between that date and the 
urivent of Raja Bodhisat, under whom the country changed 
its old name into Kiddtth or Kaduh. 

Pelliot suggests that w'c eiay have an allusion to this 
nmno in tho ^ Ki-t*o, country mentioned by Chao 
Ju-k^ia early in the thirteenth century, nmong the eighteen 
States tributary to Phbo (Lower Burma) ; but thiis, it may 
now be iioen, is nest to impossible.^ He dtws not, however, 

^ Ax 7iid-vidi-,ra>}r, thpiv h a river TamhitiiDfi «□ Iti' tsi’i coanJ 

SuBttttrt ID 2“ S, Ut. Ftwn iVie ]»riUpri itiHCiibed fur la rfllatiou a» 

turlj^htNiurina cmmUTtB ii, p. t&*h flrpeor iTant Ik-ruoa, 

•hj Ihic uiirtb ctidiit of Sluiuiloi, 1=1 [lifl TnDft IHitilv ftoJ tlw> faUia^ dixtunci; 
frotu it U nmy te mBHily mwmt U the tturthiftli liofihirs of tb±s Suav 

^ Eqiully iniposi^li! u iha n.^1[peoeh>^nvcllf mints bj bi.Jtb JL ami 

M. Hiilwr, In thfl mjuo nombiir tif tho tp|m 1^7 illid ■irS),, nf 

WTlb |5 ^ In the J/inlir QkOrtffijf Rrrirv 

fur JflaiULry, l&Ol, pp, 1&7, 15S, 1 bavir wncliwrvdr ihowa ibat Ibe luthir eloud 
uit the lawt CQOtit of the Jtjitiiy PtttilifflU md 'in tluj h-rritury of this [Vtwclat 
Ciiunip'lirpn faboBt tO'’ 3tf N, kV.), where the MHW surtiw to ttci day id ibi^ 
Ivfo uIrtA of L^rrtffkmLltTrr^ dcAtCr ta fronl of C *hliniip"t5a But. Thesf, I hnvo 
nniw i]o doubt, cLTp ibo tnry * taDUotfliiui ’ tllJ) □f A-mh In- 

A.D. Ml hy tti* CllSAm? {rmTuuny In ?5u.Wjl^ Suthn^ap Later oti 
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stop short here, for the (jPii.f*o = Kitdg ?), 

State referred to la unalogous eirciunstoncea hv the eaido 
uiitior, cBiisea his thoughte to ogmu fiy to Kcdih (p. :J52). 
So does I-teing*fl swiport of KJ or 

iTf? fA‘o); and rrhv not ? the port of jg. -p'ang 

histoiy; the Kahfi of the early tuivigTi torft; end so forth- 
Tn aU this, however, M. Polliot but follows his predecessors, 
TO whom we owe tlie almost hopelei^ly muddled stete of the 
historicul gicogruphy of Further India in the *light' of CMneso 
uud Arab sourced. With no other name beginning Uruth 
K or Q printed on the Malay Peninsulri in tbeir Hand 
Atlases except Kedah or Qiic<teh, what could be done but 
identify vrith this place every toponjmi beginning \iith the 
sanie initials mel with in the time-worn tests? Thus 
Kedah grow to become, under the fostering hatohing of 

the K, aiiiiJi Q, theory; a sort of hub of the universe_of the 

Far Yjmt at any rate. As a matter of f„ct, there is ub&aliitely 
no shadow' of proof that this nnme ever came into existence 
before the end of the fouTteeiitb century j and the eridence 
wc have adduced toud naively shows, on the other band, 
that, prior te that period, the country' as w'ell as lu capitnl 
were knowm by quit© dilferent mimes, JCow'aduy-s the 
ikarae is ai>elletl § ff, KiUfj, by the Chinese 

liring in the Straits, ^ 

Tumasik (^o, 14This topotiym, which bus, according 
to iL Pelliot (p. ;Mo, m 4), puzded three well-known 
Oriental scholars, presents no diBieuIty whatever* It is 
with but trifling vuriation, the old ‘luun© uf Singajwro 
Island, Tanxfinaky us testified to by the “ Sc jam b ilaJavm * 
Sevoral .years ago I identified it with those of the Tamm^ 
t>T ProiwntoriHm of Strabo and Pomponius Meb \ 

SuktiMliip. in CuamJ Slim); irLfle C-hnmp^hgn hoihaw mhI Jiatrirt U i 

M g g: Its, 

huto^. It H imiiMK i„ ™ p, m .(.spxtiiis |c„tio[i* 

r.iT which (wTfl alMfldy Imq idtfntitied with nbtalulo c^rtoktT vai 

»llCi'irn lA eui I u^Hii'Qct to plages* 

> Joamat Br. Jt-A.S., H'o. 42, p. 2CH>. 

* CL LcttlEn’s ‘' ^folay Aujuli, ” LoEutoa, 1 , pp_ 
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TiVith the St - - Tuttui, Titma River), 

seaport of the Aiab nfivigetors in the ninth cenfary, and 
with the ig Trnt-ma^/i^i or Hil], iiiarkc?d 

on the Chme«f mEip of cu ed laSO^-ldOO pnhUrfied bv PhillijM, 
and already referred to above." t This hill, T nmv add, 
ifl Bukit Timah, {=*Tln Hiller the most 

conspicuoiw elevation (530 feet, and 667 to tops of trees) 
on Singapore Island, os is, fipart from other indications, 
ishown from the fact of the character which TQcans 

tin, being employed in the above quoted transcript. 
There seems thus to be no doubt that the original name 
of the island, which I assume to have been derived from 
the Mod (='pock^), owing to the Singapore Kiver 

being formerly noted for a large rock standing at its 
entnuico, w'hieh might have caused it to be calletl 
i.e. River of the Rock^ (whence Be^T&nuTA^)^ must have 


Sw Jaumat £. iSbfjWy tfW Julj, 1897, tflW* l, at toot aaJ on dit 

ntlo. Tlciv J ths Taftg - mi ^ tiat of the Cltinwa a» 

S tjmUb]p HjniTaliiBt, wljifltf on GitnfiiaroltK, who (op. pp. 258-^) 

loot itLbM l it with Singapore I^tniul, But when I Iwgaii to t«| oat the war 
or ntTOJi, I at oiwo roMJgwjtfl TAmamk in ttie uboYe to, 

T in a Dew niotH^'nipti itiU k Iht pwfa. Polijotr who, 

nn to iiotiw, praoo«U kr mors coiitiinmlj adiI with. miiiFE critic^ utimen 
peedeceitora in hla new ki^uiiita on these subjects, itcentlv snasested, in 
p- 345, 0, 4). Ibo prabflhle ijcDtity ol the of the 

j' with tfao Jbii-wo-i#! of the Chiiiesc toan pnbluhed br 
which latter he arguod ho loeiitkD to bo aboiii the arte of the 
r 1 I ^Pii howetcr, that it is moio precueir S]nfl;iip«:inr 

TBpttMcnted on that mop bane ODOuisiitiaiLiblY Bilkit Tiiw. 
rk"- ''tt* Sio^pore Stiait n not ihown there, an gcarcelv any [□hcei dac-J hv 
. tso Jimlfj, flt ihit tirw. It appears that thr Chinesfl discovered the new 
pSB^e OD or Bbom tho ood Ot the Bfloeatb cODtarv, tunl thSJtifnra at lenet two 
centnnei bofore tho nispano-rortugUfse* The mw chfinnel 1», ia feet, duly 
myicitiit in thi; mnp jj, the date isdignnl to wbidi hv Pbilllpa I see n^ 

reaiwn lo iligpqte^ 

^ “died f*«d or but we ODDot evpkui tho 

05^ Dy tflo Khmer kagmiM ax»pt hy admittnig a form m cariii jr 

iwiieut n^, ^fiacnid pom,' wbmli may hiTo wen the mmin apphed to tho 
nolmwo HMT» rod ailEcDna sanifctono abore nUudud to, I do not 
was the oame of Srneapoiti Hitct, or, for tbat 
iL K«Kor stream-s flowing ctose by* It ta a meiB 

** flltegethcT nafounded. T do dol in ta^t, 

tiavo boon UMd « the Dame of the oili Strut: far 
ifi denote, bcsmlD^ a Wxi river, 

^ ™ [temied it*r‘ARdi-=great riverj. The 

for ^ ii j alw^iwy, wbisiee the name of I^Aaaa may 

niilA ^kTi? ftribee in thoBO poitfl know 

wutf}. ttiongb thr reverse may, after nil, t» the am. Hut I do not thkJi the! 
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been Sangkritizcd by the early Indian na^igutors into Tamara 
(== ‘Tin')' For, irhile ire may eoaily enough, uceount for 
the forms Tuma^ Tanta, TamUf Tima/t, as corruptions of the 
former, wo cannot explain u good nmoy otters except by 
admitting an original base Tamara. We have, in {act, 
besides the Tamarua Pr&m^atonum alluded to above,^ Tumerau 


(r th« pri'jtotjipt!' of fdlbcr Tiitmt or Tamara. Itui voit 

c>;A4t af Lhc Malloy Puidituul>, uid i^'ii ini N'diib Banutn, ■jq luunbtakiibly 
M^-donved ; he^ toy coftjKtttinl dtymDlo^ far 
ThLi 19 fuith^f lupp^jtlMl by Lbu fart that tbo HnriioDl piDniiiu!iati<itL ol Pt nomm 
to hiTF bem JUr finr Ptoltny MjfHsUi vftb Bt] bU tbo tapoupn.^ rm tbt^ coB^t 
of tbs MuJiy PeoiitfulA of which tbo Mi>n Bi fomui tba ipttfjil tYen 

to^or the muii 4 af Mo jn lORlfwhllt faclLDfa InWnrd^ ■ f. It Ij not 
improhablc that the old OT Jtf atiU id (ho Stnuls and nrubboerioi; 

ialanib uudor iJiei fongewbat Enodlfii.'d fortrt Wi {noBliiliii; water,' ai^ p«r^|M 
* lirmletwhich oocun io aoTemi topoaTtun, Fttia ITfff, eIo. 

' Or TaMorum, sea Stnibo, lib^ 7. fl il the So'irtm of the 

pl^Eobuira of the faEirteeiith (raihuy iq naf<efoal C«tbwbll], which bram Ol tMc 
point Ihe e^luudnaL +' IndLi qunj finoru toett,'^ SanUirt!ii3 bu f“ ^^swii 

*ta rbiEtoira de In Cuarnogfiipbu;/' ntt,, t, ii, J43) tiint Uip cbwigs id 
noOii'DCintUio from Tamot^ TWmmj^ or TuMaruwi into took plott OD 

medueral ttupa fn LIlg filth c^tury. 

In thi* oonDoctioo it f* intomifo;^ to otMorre th^t* n.(;o«nlhi^ tg the OhioaK 
iLDiuib (it the Ltuuj dynuty, daritiK tho fiivt quarter of tho Quid reDtniT a.u. 

fKunhoja) eoMiueml n ouiruHr of pLv>«ft oo osd nhoot the Miutliero part 
nf the htoLiy Boniittblnr Affiod^ fuck wcr«; 

(IJ ^ JTo-srfatf, which I Lnko to be Adrian ity PCtak^ nowildiiTa dfiouted 
hy the Chioao in the Stmit* *» , Xav-yrm or AVpin Jvmrel 

Str, Br. Ji.J.S.t ?<o. 4^^ p. 1^7)1 i. imd 

(31i ^ ^ ■or 1^ TifW'JWM or a Stale ntoited 

ill OTCT 3,000 fi {rinfd 500-600 Ullle»]l tfmn the loqtherB hordtir? of FH'Kflw* 
and which thcrufoie SinoloRiit* harr' idmitiflcd with TenosMiTiiu ! If iwt 
in naue coonHted with Tdoiedl nr Tkonofthli State, Ibe Imiturr of which 
il jaid to t» ofllj 1,000 A (wy, 180-^00 tuiles) in extont, n«l to projent in 
n cQtvifortn diriwtion into tht^ j^ea, uimot hare fox (roui it ou Q» Maky 
penineida. The chief citj ii Hud to ba« etwd at 10 A (about two Enilea) fpicn 
Qu Boa, (LOd to ham Wo a frcal empoHniii—a ft<ithcrinf'.pliice. in feet, fur 
tmdiTH frentu coel and west, jcLrt jm Singwporo U dcMirihod nfterwiuda hr IV Ikrrne^ 
'JTho natne iv<ciilla tbo MaJav tetffl Firtuin, mcwnitii; ou ' orcbonl^' hut oko 
« 'Tilloftt/ or the ‘tounEiy^ » (IbtlDgttiiiliBd fixiffii the tnwn, Bod H conimcw 
to wTBoil rlflcea no the Maky PcdiiuiilB^ he»6i» beiiq^ opplicd to carusiti 
tribes in NortJi Bonurt ecBinf themselTeF AmiMii*. 

>'ow, io ™w of tbu MIlHUMt*' of Fn-naa in this MHIlh nf the Mohr Penitwulm, 
it is uDt oltot'etber impOMiblc that the name T4(Rwirw («- tin') of Siwtapon 
Island was efiouged inlo Fk$pini, the cnnfiapondlli^ Ehintr ward, whenw the 
JdMani gf Eurapoan crutOfinipfacr* wia aflctwnnls duriTcd (in the fifth WOturr or 
tmTlicr}. Of course, this k e mens sopRtotion; the Ehnoftr, if it erer ooninied, 
did net lost a lou" time IwaJly, fur the Amb naxigntor* of the niqth c^Tstgry 
n^u employ Ihc form Tivjao. But amOQlt our psographoW ibe Toriant Jkomiw 
wwold notamHy perrirt longer: and to this dmitastanre is perhaps thw the fact 
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as a namo to this day of the Old Strait (soDietim&a corrupted 
into Jtimw), and of a stream deboucking' in the same 
the raainlaud on the norths There Is fiirthsrmore a Negritic 
tnbe named I'jtituor^ dwelling at present far ap the peninsula 
about the rahang and KelnnUn borders, w'hich may Laye 
originally octupiod Singapore lalaud^ and been driven mmiy 
centTiries ago, aa more recently the KaUang and Sflitar 
tribes^ thence to the mainland. Is it pu&dble that the 
Tumiors got their name from Singapore Island, or else have 
we to assume that this was named after them, always 
supposing a conneetioa to have existed between the two ? 
I should think the former altematiTe the more probable, in 
view of the fact that most tribes on the Malay Peuiusuhi 
derived their present designations from the names of the 
places, generally streams, on which they were originally 
settled- At all events, it seems to me more easy to admit 
the derivation of the terms TtmUj Ttwmj Tii^taAj Tutner'ao, 
etc., from an original hose or something to that 


thflt PaEa, wh^ spoakin^ ut thi} pdtf al on tki; aorth 

censt of ^lUiiiiln, s^jdlf tliL' □imu.' ^nani. 

Ttf' Saiukrit iasmpliuD uei ifat" Laa That {Bhitn) stcBu aof Beuulc (CutLpaA.’tk, 
Upprr Eiinibojl}, tttvkd br Iho Wilililta' ki^ Snrj&'nLmiillt II (X-D. 
fim). Dm] jMibiulLud bj l‘rua>e8ot Ktm {AnnaJa 4* VExtw^me i. iii, 

pp. S^rS), iDfd.tLDii9 im DipfMlitlati undeitalua bt^thnt lamoUs J^EctHoto to tb« 
Laad uf Dif'pbAdtB mil Coppw/' l^ipitfdinra-i&iaj b^ vbinh ' ‘ he adipBod the 
;rlrjry of TlrttinoUa Eagbatm " i— 

So' y/rayS^ti 

jtymiam (T, HiS). 

rmfosor K«rd thinkfi the Mbuid ot OBvIud id humn, which ii Dot altonCbfr 
tinlikolT iu vicnr of the olLunon lu ICkmAW aXploil iD Iho above iod abo pf 

the ferL thiU P few jean uib^rwardD (fiml 1170-^1^) tlie CejIoD klDjf Forokliwiui 
Si^Qt s jviikJiiasa ilj t (pr ^bateT} Ui the ruler dI the toil 

nr ptherDuceewar of Syj^i'ijmaD II fcl. ''^IfjihBVilliifltt,’''^ dU. 75, V, 3^. 

I weoild puint oat, i»^ie-rfbe]»ii, tbai It a ml ImptMKtblp th^t $iQf:apon.< 
bii ia which caw riEuiiw abeoEil be Ukea in a fa>U'iui, waelhn 

btoDtbaa] or iiut., fur SiqgnjMue Ltktul It aioeh Di;iprer to Kiunbpjb 

then Cejloi^ unci hu doqhttpM been Dt sama time erpthir under Ktaibojiii ewfty; 
wbareee^ in i^Rpwt tu Ceylun, no each atpedition w reconied in Joeal cIuciiiIiJm, 
aad no idJefa Dane u the imiireat iiDP h* it hoinff 'I^mra-parrfi at 

T*Mha-pi!tfnl^ tmlftw wu take the terra ^dgodripa, applied to one portioa of that 
iiOand, to tneoa. ‘ Elepbrnit btu' (or Dialzid i Ptofem; ntmtiiiiu, hy tbu wfty, 
fiwdiacf-^FiKrtJiiJs tor clephiiqte on Ito territory). 

I an, niitwithstocuEie^ tfak, tinder tlie impitis^ioa Itut the Jhipatimta-dfia of 
tha injKriplinD abure dtad may, lifted all, nunn (' Elepluuit plain* *), 

Le. ij^tom Lapp, wbloh, beflike bemf the trsditiioiiJil lud of elephaati, it aho 
tluit of eoppcT- 
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effect, through its Sanakritized forra Tamara, than to accept 
both this latter ond Timah as the original designatioQB 
applied to the ishiid, for no tin ore hae ever been known 
to oiifit either on it or on the nminland in ita neighbourhood. 
The variant Tei^yait^ id though somewhat rcseiobHng Trapti 
and Ttpti, the Sanskrit and Pali names for tin that have 
drifted into Siamese under the form Bibuk, can more easily 
be traced^ it will be seen, to Timerau and Tamara. And 
when one compares for a moment the apellmg {TUmahf, 
employed by Abu Zoid in his relation, with the Malay 

occnrrmg iu the name of Bufcit Tunah, he can 
readilv ujiderstand how easily the trajisloTniation may have 
taken place, whether in writing upon the introduction of 
Isldmism into the island, or, what is yet morn prO'bflble+ 
in speech long before that» 

At ail events, the forms Tama and Tunta must have 
survived until tho fourteenth ceinturj'’]i as evidenced by 
the of the **^jaTah Malayu,*^ the Ttimasik of the 

Nagarakretigamu,” and still more conclusively by the 
Chinese map above referred to, whieh hears Tan^ma-hti 
marked on the very hill of Bukit TimahH The 
mixed character of this transcript—doubtless a comhiimtioii 
of the old designation Tajfia with the new one 
(represented by ksi or sik ^ * tin *), with the view of 
reproducing the then current designation Ta^uisciA: or 
Tuma^ik —well demonstrates how either of the forrns Tatrift 
and Timah was then also in use.^ 

I cannot say ns regarda tho variant Tamasak —which may 
have originated not much earlier than the thirteenth century, 
and must in any case be far later in date than Tatna and 
lamara (for the Arjib navigators in the nmth century still 

1 TliD *' T n'h[» ..hni-yjimr-k*ao (pQbl. IU1S> stiJl UfiDtL'OcL^ u M. 
obMTTes (op. ciL, p. S4ir a, 4), tto Strait of Tan-ma-hti^ ^ ^ 

(tn beiop paflced hjf junks at thnt timci. If ttEa infonBfltjftfl 
ii takNi fnim cJd iBctirdf, lia Old Stnut mnj l>e thn an* Mtast; but ii gltancid 
irom cOTStcmpiinuy MOTCei OT uccoimtiv tint ^lior Uuui the fourteenth CdUtlUJ, 
tbfl MW paMtaj^t vnnild bn intemlfti, lo whirt rasa tijc imstcmv of Ibo term 
rffjMw#* w Tawffiijt niEit'ht be trMtable m a. jet nwre n»LTit elate tbmn cnulii !><.■ 
niTQjNl fniin tbo mridenK wo harp outimned aborc. 
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iise the short form TilwiflA)—irhcther its last syllable sak 
shoald be taken in the sense of saka, srakij = * land,’ 

* oountcy ^ (in Khmer aroA), or whothet it owes its csifftence 
to the fact of Sekah or Sikii tribes from the neighbouring 
archipelago having settled on the island side by side wdtb 
the aboriginal Ttimters^ whom they may have driven off in 
due coQraa to the mainland. It may bavo been instead 
Sakais from that very mainland who came and settled on the 
htit thifl seems less likely- I do not think anyhow 
that the suffix ia in any way connected with the or 5£ 
(iZffi, Sik, or Si^) occurring in the present designation 
,a. Pjbr or $ PA Sik-kk, or SiM), applied 

by the Chinese to Singapore Island, for this appears to be 
simply a transcript of the Malay tcim Ssiai = a strait of the 
sea, the Straits in general.^ 

Another question arises from the fact of Singapore lidund 
1>eing still mentioned in about 1380 and 1400, respectiTely, 
by the “ Kagamliretagania ” and the Chinese map aUuded 
to above, under the old denomination of Tummik or Tamatak ; 
while there is no notioc in either os to the city of Singapore, 
The question is : Did not Singapore exist as yot at that 
period? 

If we ore to believe the ** i^jarah Maldyn,” it did, having 
been founded some ninety-'ftre« years before its conquest 
by the Jayonese from Hajapahit, which we know from 
Chinese sources to have occurred in or about 1377. Despite 
the fact that the chronicle of Piisei does not inclndB 


1 It u in tint J« 4 rH«i a/iki StrailM Bmnfh No, p. ISSj that I hive 

natipEd for llue first tilflt the VM d( the chaiaeter ^ isstuad of ths uELO 
ihllt hew so fiT oh Stift wl in ChifiifM pubUentioni!. 

In Ms itudy of lo itioerarv tbrtrash tb* Strait* necwnlfid hj Chia. Tia 
Ln rirwl A.n, rS5-a05. M. pkUot {of. dt,, f- S31), fdJDiriiis Chjivtime*^ 
talcea tho Strait af ^ ^ Chih (or Ckii), mHniioowl themn, to be lh« 3tniil 
of UrImcs ; but it appeals to tne that dihisf the hbw Singapws piLWigfl or 
the Old Strait ora mpra iihedy ntcanl, ill wMch wcmlfi hair-a in ^ 

a pretty qU prntotypo of the pr«wnt aniJ Jg ; if not, posdbl; ui oriddiiM 
na to the ^^IUteltl]ee^ at twh an «rly peiiodf of the saffii tiJt or na* iittachod 
to the osrae of StugnporB Iitland. 
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Singapore in it« list of countrie® conquered by 3Iujapiihit, 
and that the ** Nagarakretagaraa ” merely mentions, in its 
far more extensive enumeration of such conquests, Singapore 
Island under its name of Tumaiiky which is at the same time, 
with but little rariution, the designation oppetiring shortly 
afterwords on the Chinese map already referred to, I think 
we might admit on the whole the trustw’orthiness of the 
time - honoured tradition handed down in the ” l^jarah 
3falii\'u ** 08 to the existence on the island of some settlement 
—perhaps a mere hamlet—bearing the pompous classical 
name of Swt/ta-pur<i.^ The ruins of on ancient temple— 
Buddhist or Bnihmanic (muyhap Saivite)—noticed by 
Craw'furd on the hill behind the town on which now 
stands Fort Channing, argue the early presence on the 
island of immigrants from a country—whether the 3Ittlay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, or Java — thot had received Indu 
civilization ; and that temple may have been the pttra or 
puri that received the name of Simha (* lion *) and caused 
the neighbouring village to bo called therefrom Swifurpitra.* 
Such u designation was doubtless adopted either with a view 
to enliance the prestige of the foundation by naming it after 
an old city of India, or to perpetuate, as often occurred in 
many parts of Indo-China, the name of the founder, which 
nmy just have been Simha. 

The account given in the Sejarah 3Iala}'u ** is, of course, 
far more ornate and glowing, quite in the style that suits 
native fancy ; but when shorn of its embellishments it 
presents nothing that would appear to conflict with historical 
truth. It may be summarized as follows, 

* Or, M Hjoae Malay coholan troold hare it, the Malay doido of SmgpMk.pttra, 
‘a place of coll,’ from aCs-i, titiggah, ‘to Tuit,’ ‘to coll kn.’ But 
this term is certainly not Moby: of, » a narket*plaoe, in “ Qu«»tioos 

of King Milinda,*' Saerod Books of the East, xxxv, pp. 3, 58, and rerri, p. 279, 
n. 1, I shoold think, moreoTw, that StMAm-ptirw is the really oorreet form of 
the topo(nyra. The deriratum giren in “ Hobeon-Jobson " (3nd ed., p. 839}, 
from timfiUt + poru^pon, is inadaussiUle. 

> Remains of an eerthco wall and other relk* were also disoorend, 
an inscripUan in characten rceembliog those of ancinit Jam, on a mck once 
blown to pieoes. 
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Nila Uttaraa, the son of a chief from Pulcmbang who 
became afterwards the ruler of Mcnaiig - kabau State in 
Central Sumatra, came to the island of Bintang near the 
eastern entrance to the Singapore Strait, where a queen was 
reigning—probably at some village on Bintang Bay, north¬ 
ward of the present Rhio (Rlau>, on the south-western part 
of the island. This queen had some time before been Wsited 
by his father—when her husband was absent, having gone 
to Siam and left her to govern in his stead.* It wos 
o\'identlv on account of the friendly relations thus established 
between the queen and the father of Nila Uttama that the 
latter culled in at the island, his visit resulting shortly after¬ 
wards in his marriage with the queen’s daughter. 

From Bintang, Nilu Uttama went to Taiijong Bemban, 
which I have identified with Tanjung Bemban, Bumban, 
or Bombang, forming the north-eastern end of the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Batang. There, chasing a deer, he reached 
a rock of great height and size, which he climbed and 
obtained a view of the opposite shore (i.e. the south-eastern 
coa.st of Singapore Island) with its sands white as cotton. 
Inquiring what land that was, he was informed that those 
were the sands of the extensive country of Tanianak. 

Longing to \'i8it them, Nila Uttama crossed thereto on 
his ship, and went to disport himself on a plain near the 
mouth of the river Tamasak (Singapore River). Here he 
saw a lion (!) ; hence he named the country Tammak- 
Sihghapura (Simha-pura), and settled there, receiving the 
title of §ri-Tribhuvana. 

If the lost statement is correct, it would explain the reason 
why the foreign records alluded to above merely referred 
to Singapore, after the foundation of the settlement, as 
Tamaaftk or Tunuitik. This was a shortened form of Tnhutnak- 
Sinihapurat while being at the same time the traditional 
name of the island, which would, as a matter of course, 

* This I tak* to be • refled hint to the fact that the king of BinUng had 
probnblT been Ukm prvmner to Siim, wbettee he eppeus nerer to have 
retomed. .\t til tnesta, ^ mu.>t htre gone to SLim in order to mjr homtge, 
or to irmnsc mstten that the interfenncc of that country had nude tomewhat 
critictl for him. 
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lingt^T for 0 long while in the memory' of nei^hbouiiiig 
nutions before these condescended to recognize the novel 
dcnomicLiitlon Sithliapura and evetituall 3 '' adopt it as the 
onl^' niuno of the isliiiid. 

Ag regards the date at which the events laiiinnianzcd above 
oocurred, wo can obtain it roughly by deducting the 98 
years believed by native chroniclers to have elapsed between 
the foundation of Singapore city and the conquest of the 
island by the annies from Majapuhit. As wo positively 
know this to have taken place in or about 1877, we obtain 
1377-93 = 1284* 

Z7dw, remembering that the Sukhothui expeditions agamst 
foreign inmderi in the south of the Malay Peninsula began 
in 1279-80; that bj' 1295 the State of Malityu, corrcBponding 
roughly to the territory of the present Johore, had been 
reduced; and tbat the punitive eicpedition against Fasd, 
which probably included also a aettlemcnt of outstanding 
difieronces with Bintang, took place some time between 1300 
and 1320, we see no reason for seriously disputing the above 
date. It is apparently correct within, at the utmost, fort}' 
years, in the event of our deciding to place the foundation 
of the city after the Siamese expedition against Pascu But 
it ie not improbable that the settlement had been founded 
by the time matters were squared up with Mala^Ti on the 
neighbouring mainland, or was established shortly afterwards 
under the eegia and with the connivance of that State. 

Marco Polo, who went through the Old Strait in 1292, 
does not mention Singapore; neither does Friar Odoric, who 
travelled the same way in 1317 or thereabouts. Of course, 
neither had reason to tarn' at that harbour, which was 
somewhat out of the way for ships at that period. But 
both mention the island called Pent am and Puienj, or PaniAtUf 
respectively, us being part of the kingdom of Mataiar 
(Malayu),I Although, as I have remarked before, there 


1 Friiu-Odqinc bu 3fit!tn>nxirni iit Riijivtiita (" X*T%atfdmi eE Tiicri/'^ ml ji 
1633. fol, 2i? tyr^ej, irhkt miij be eomparri to tlit Maf^nir, JUaUrir, ^ 
flimilsr f‘4rHr fttiicnt* in the t^iti Miltoq Pola* 
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exists to this day a village Bentam on the mainland side 
of Singapore Strait,* it b not likely that both travellers 
mistook the coast of the Moby Peninsula for an blond. 
This bland of Paten^ or Panttfn must therefore be 

the B^‘Tumah (Island) of the Arab navigators, the Tanuuak 
Island of the Mobys; and, in short, the Singapore Island 
of our day. If the commentators of Marco Polo and Friar 
Odoric have signally failed to discover thb, it b not certainly 
the fault of their texts, which are tolerably clear, and, it 
b hoped, may now appear the more so, in the light of our 
expbnations, to eveiy’one.* 

Sinffapura, both as a city and the name of a channel 
through which all the shipping of those parts passed, is, it 
should bo noted, mentioned since the second decade of the 


' Right o»po«it« the mouth of the Sungei Selitnr, on the northern ihore of 
Singapore DmuL 

' Ci^onel Yule'e geoine, which has elucidated lo much of Mwco Pulo’e text, 
Meats tu hsTc grown dim in the oooiw uf his tnwtntcnt of the V eneti ii n tniTeller** 
route in the soothem mu (wpedallr for the portion oompriied betweeii the south 
borden of Chinn and the north eoaet of Snmntni, which I eooiidet the least 
•atisfactorr portion of that monumental work). Nor has Cordicr, who, in mjr 
(nnnion. misundmtood that part ahto of Friar Odorie’t ttinerarr, succeeded in 
wowing anr fmrUier light on the subject in his recent edition of Vi^’s ** Ma^ 
Both KholaisMve bean misled bj De Bams* and Valentyn’s mention 
of a rirer in the interior of Palembang, which these wnten beliered 

to hare been tte cradle oi the Malajr race ; as well as bf those Sinologists 
who located I'tdng’s (lying, according to this author, ar 

days' soi/ fTxm I*a]emhang) in the'rafi^ of that Terr stream J/aMya t« fAe 
iN/erMr 0 / rAs roNafry. or else in all sorts of other impbsible places which hare 
naturally been adopted also as the site for the Jfa-li^ym^irA of later (Chinese 
historians. 

I ^Te nritber space nor leuure to go here into Maroo Polo's and Friar 
(Hloric's ttineraries in the Southern Seas, and must accordingly defer the treatment 
of them to another occasion. All I can add for the present is this:— 

1. Marco Polo'a channd, where "there is hut four paces' depth of water," ao 
that great shipa, in paadng it, " hare to lift tbdr rudders" (Tole’a " Marco 
Polo," Srd ed., rol. uj p. 280), u unmistakably the Ou> SixoArona Snurr. 
There ia no channel so shallow throughout all those parts except among reefs. 

2. The island of /Wam cannot be either Batang or Bitang, the latter of which 
is UkewtM mentioned by Marco Polo under the same name of J’tmtam, but 
60 + 30 B 90 miles before restching the farmer. Batang, gin all round by 
dangeiyus reefs, b inaccessible except to small boala. So is Bintong, with the 
exemtion of its south-western side, where is now Riiu, and where, a little 
further towar^ the north, was the settlement, as we hare seen, at which the 
chief of the island resided in the fourteenth century. There was no reason 
for Marco Polo's junk to take that roundabout way in order to call at sueb, 
doubtlessly insignioeant place. And the channel (Lei Rhto Strait) has far more 
than four pooea* depth of water, wbetttts there are no more than two fathoms 
at the western entrance to the Old Singapore Strait. 
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BUtceTith eentttTj in D’Alboquerque^s CoiiiinentflLrioa *' 
and shortly afterwurda in Bo Borroa^ “Btjoadas.” Cm^apura 
13 said to have heen a celebrated scttJcraent^ to which 
“ docked together aU the navigators of the Seas of India 
from West and East/* If, in 1819| Sir Slamford Baffles 
and his party, on lanrUng upon the island, found it covered 
with primev‘al forest, with the eAception of a siugle village 
of poor and predatory Malay fishermen, and that only 
formed in 1811, this is not sufficient reason for denying 
that the island had seen hotter days. For the same fete 
has befeUen for inoro important places in Farther India; 
and in a region where cities have been, until comporativnly 
modem times, inere aggloineT]:ition& of wooden (mostly 
bamboo) and thntch'covered shontios* with the exception of 
some substantial buildings devoted to worship or to princely 
residemw, one cannot expect to find many remains after 
their disuppenruneo from scene of the wOrld*a history. 

To sum up, the iufereDces that con be drawn from the 
data discussed above are— 

(1) That the ancient name of Singapore Island was very 

probably afterwiirds Sanakritfeed into Tamnra. 

(2) That both these forma can bo traced as fer back fits 
the daw^ of the ChrietiBn Era in the name of the 

or Tawnfttat Pr&iitotttoriumt corresponding to tlio Pouf a ik 
Cincapura of the early Portuguese navigators,’^ 

(3) Tbat the island or its river—if not the Old Strait 
between it and the mainland — is recorded as Bi~Tfwtah in 
the accounts of the Arab navigutors of tho ninth century* 

(4) That the name of the isknd (and of its Old Sfcmit) 
w'tts some dme afterwards modided into TamiJiftkjOT JuniOiiA'f 
in which form it cani be traced from tho second half of the 
thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century; while it 
siirvivea to this day in Biikit Timah, the must conspicuous 
hill extant on the island near its centre. 


t Se^ also die h H hh 'feU m a dtj-, in FigafeUfl, ISi^^ 

(Ramuaio, op^ rtt„ vd* i, wt. t. 
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(5) That the uland belonged during the thirteenth and 
following centuries to the State of MaldtfU on the opposite 
mainland at first, and then to its historical continuations 
Malacca (cired 1380-1511) and Johore (1511—1819). 

(6) That under the cegis and with the connivance of the 
chiefs of Maldj/u and probably also the ultimate sanction 
of Siam, immigrants from Sumatra founded on the island 
the settlement of Simhapura at some time between 1280 and 
1320; the date 1284 resulting from local traditions being 
not altogether to bo rejected us incorrect 

(7) That the settlement in question, if already existing 
in Marco Polo’s and Friar Odoric’s time (1292 and 1317 
cired), was not mentioned by them, owing no doubt to its us 
yet trifiing importance, and to their having passed through 
the Old Strait somewhat out of the way of it, where their 
attention was instead attracted by the capital of the State 
of 3Iala>'u (of which the island was a dependency at that 
period), at which both travellers called. 

(8) That nevertheless the island has been duly noticed 
and mentioned by both of them under the names, respectively, 
of Pentam and Paten (or Paw/Zieu), which appear to be 
sunrivals of the ancient Be-Tutnah. 

These ore, in brief, the considerations suggested to me by 
the few toponvms examined above from the “ Nagarakreta- 
gama.” When the full topographic list of that poem 
lies before me, it may give occasion for further comments. 
Meanwhile I trust I have made clear in these pages the 
importance of that work for the historical geography of 
Further Indin ; and cannot more fitly conclude than by 
heartily joining in expressing the hope that its editor. 
Dr. Brandes, may consent to cany’ out the suggestion already 
made from various quarters, of giving us a translation of the 
poem, supplemented by whatever suWdiarj' information can 
bo drawn from Javanese epigraphy and other records of that 
island, not so easily accessible to students in other countries. 
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IlflT OF THE ABABIC MAHtlSCBIPTS m THE BAILLIE 
COLLECTION 

IS THE LIBKAB-Y Oy EDIXUlTKCH UNIVERSITY, 

Ut EICKABD BELI^ 

rpHIS coUoction of Arabic and Persian munuscripta waH 
handed over in 1875 by Mr- J+ B, Baillic, of Ley?, 
Inverness, to the University of Edinburgh for preservation 
in the libmiy'. Colonel John Baillie (v. Dictionary of 
Natinnul Biography, s.v.), to whom the collection ariginiiily 
hclonged, was a distingnished servant of the East India 
Company. In 1801 he was appointed professor of the 
Arabic and Persian languages and of MuhaTUina'dan I 4 AW 
in the College of Fort' Wdlmm, then newly founded by 
Viscount W^esley* This collection of manuscripts, formed 
while he was in the East* showa the impress of the 
grumraatical and legal studies which ho pursued j but it 
contains also some of the standard works of Arabic literature. 
No catalogue of the manuscripts has as yet been drawn up. 
The following list may serve te indicate to scholura what the 
collection contains^ The works have not been arranged in 
any order of 9 ub|ect. The majority of the volumes have 
a number attuchi^ to the back, and I have simply taken 
them in the order of the numbers. The Peraum ivorks, of 
which there are quite a number, have been omitt'Cd in this 
list—they may perhaps bo treated in a future article—and 
those will account for some of the omitted numbers. A good 
few of the numbers ore, howeverj wanting altogether, but 
what this mdicatea, or when tho uumbera were attached to 
the volumes, I cainnot eay. (CL Note at end of article.) 

The refenmccfl are to Brockelinaiin'’s " Gischichte der 
Arabischen litteratur/’ where inforraation as to other MSS. 
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and referencefl to catalogues wtieh give deamptions of the 
workfl are given. Occasionally I liave pven a refcreoce 
to the Britieh Mueetun Catalogue of Arabic MSS. (Brit* 
to the Catalogue of the Arabic MSS* in, the Library 
of the India OiHeo (Ind. Off ), or to Ahlwardt'a Verzeichnise 
der Aiabbehen Haa. der kdniglichen Bibliothelc ku Berlin ” 
(Ahlivardt)* 


yo, 4, The Zoological Dictionary entitled HixiftU nl^ffayatran 
al^ITubfil, by KiinUil ad-^'n ad-Damfrl [y. BFockolmEiim, 
ii, p* 138) ^ csomplete in one velame; clcnrly written in 
a small hfuij. Dated Sha'hin 805 i*H. 

No. 6. Commentan^ on tbo iVk^' (No. 13), by ‘Abd 

ul-^amld AhVI-Hadtd al-Miidd'int (v. BnickelniEiim, 
i, p, 405; Brit. Mui,, 1675). Date of copy, U93 i.n. 

No. 6. JTrYui Wajl^dt al~'Ayfm wo *Afibd^ *Abnd' os-^atndn, 
i.e. Iln £^ha!lildtC4 Biographical Dictionary, Townrds the 
end the leave* are math damaged, and i$omu histe been los-t 
entirely, for it brenke off in the middle of the life of Tunns 
ibn Hubib (De Slane^fl trnnsl., iv, p. 536). No date. The 
front poge has an omament!i;I title and the names of Beveral 
pogsessors. The second of these gives the date of his 
acquirition of it as I32S 

No. 7. The Moqdmiil of aJ-IIarffi ; clearly written smd well* 
pre»erv<A with nates written between the linc-fi and an 
margin. The volume contains also (fala. 123^125') ol- 
Boriife ar^Biulk tu-Sini^a and fir-RuSla Mh-Shtniya 
(v, Brockelmann, i, p. 277). Not dated, but probably 
not old. 

TNo. fi*] Another copy of Ibn Kballikan'a Biographical Dictionary 
(No, 6), written in e, more modcni Bastern band complete, 
but injured by damp? ends with life of Abo^l-F&dl Tunas 
(ibn Monfi) of Do Slnne'a tranaLt iv, pp, 597’-8. No dale. 

No, 9, Title J MtiyhnJ al-LaiJb 'tin KutHb al-^A*ttnb (foL 3^). 
Grammar by *Fafndl fld-DJn lusv/' tin ITuhiiiu 
al-^anhall (v. BfcioTceliimim, ii, p. 23; Ahlwaidt, 6725). 
A clearly written copy with cepiona marginai notes, esjHMuaBy 
at tbr! 'boginnieg. No dnto. (Cf. No. 28.) 

No, 10* The of Complete in qne Tolumt of 

ff. 528 5 writing small bnt elear. Date 1139 a.h. 
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12. Digests of flections of Ifo^ammodan Law; not all in the 
samo handa'Hting, and not arranged in proper order. Some 
of them are the same as parts of No. 36. 

No. 13. liaftj al-BalUgha ; a collection of sapngs of 'All. Tho 
author i.>i not named; the work is usually attributed to 
Zain al-^Ahiiin (v. Brockelmonn, i, p. 405). 

No. 14. Title; Al-Manhal cf-Nu/l tc'al~Mtutau/i ha*d al-JFd/i. 
A biographical dictionary by TiUu/ al-Tag^ri-iardi (r. 
Brockelmonn. ii, p. 42). MS. is in good preservation, 
though binding is defective; writing clear and apparently 
old; no date. This is only tho first volume of tho work, 
ending with the life of Tol^a al>Mugli;ribi; tho second 
volume is unfortiuiatcly not contained in the collection. 

No. 18. Sharh Ma/iitlk OM^ShanVi*. Vol. L Author: 

i5n Jfuhammad ibn aJ-Jfurtadu UndimJ. Date of composition 
is given as 1090 a.n.; that of copying os 1175 a.h. The 
Mafutlh a.'jh-Shoru’i* appears from the preface to be a book 
com|>osed by the uncle (?) of the author, Muhammad ibn 
al-Murtada Muhsin (cf. Brockclmann, ii, p. 406, where, 
however, no such work is ascribed to him). 

No. 19. VoL ii of same work; same handwridng and date. 

No. 20. Commentary on the Limlyat al^^Ajam of Toghra’i by 
^lah ad-Dln at-Safadl (v. Brockelmonn, i, p. 247). Date 
979 A.n. (?). 

No. 21. Title: TaVlW TWarf. It is an abridgment of Taborfs 
Chronicles, extending from the Creation to the fall of tho 
Omayyad d)*na8ty (133 a.h.). Port of this MS., beginning 
on fol. 126\ seems to agree with Ahlwordt, No. 9424; the 
last heading quoted by Ahlwordt is found on fol. 209^. 
The author is not named. MS. is dated 876 a.h. 

No. 24. A collection of poems composed by ^ihah ad-Din al- 
J/uMicl. On tho poet's death in 1087 a.h. his patron 
Mania Abu’LHusain as-Sayyad ‘Ali Khun encouraged his 
sou to collect arrange the poems which form this 
volume. MS. dated 1139 a.h. 

[No. 25.] Al-3lu/affal ; the well-known work on grammar by 
az-Zama khtb arl ; frequent marginal annotations- No date. 

No. 26. MujiinJ al^Lahlh, by JatnOl ad-Dln ; some as No. 9; 
dated 27th of Rab? al-Awwal, but year not given. 

No. 27. A short anonymous commentary on the Maqomut of al- 
^arIr1; no date, but modem. 
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^0,113+ Title: JFtiJIi/ji fi ai-jS^^ya (M. !■); a coin- 

mt^ntary an liie Kadjra of Ibn ftl-Hiijih by Rutn ai-Blit 
ol-Astamb&dl Ablwaidt^ 65 Q5 \ Brackelnumn, i, p. &(M). 
US. is badly written and i* in rather a tattered condition. 

No. 02. Title: Ai-MwiU^{t^J /i jt«W Jftnn Mnutitfritf, by ifu- 
AniviMad (^u al^Aht^lhJ (v. brackelmzuinr 

ii, p. 56 : Ahlwsrdt, 83S7 flf. j bepiuiniiig md end agnae 
^tb Ablwordt^ 6386, No. 0). Batcid Sn^rQp Shn'baQ ID73. 

No, 03. Title: Mustafa/ atJ^Sh}*^, by (v. No. 40, 

where fuller form of title and sutliofa name is gi’'c>i)» 
is the aceond boll of the -work;, eontaining dinsreim 4—6. 
Bate of copying i Die. 4, 1084 i di™, 5 and S, 108? a.n, 

[Nq. 34.] tbs well-knowi] ATabic Le^ccn. MS, 

dated 1000 A.n. 

No. 35. AI-Qdmii^- same work os preceding; not dated. 

No. 36. JFiqh /iudinly^. A digest of MiLtummiadaii Law. Neither 
author nor date is mentioned, but its contents agree to 
a largo extont with those of No. 87, and it would appear 
to be a revision and rearrangement of jiart of the material 
of the latter^ with some sections otlded. 

No, 37. Bears eu dyleaf the folloiving note: "A digest ef 
Muhammedon Law according to the sect of the Twelve 
Imomi, by Sirajnddin Ali, by the directiDD oi Sir William 
Jones.*^ It appears to have been drown np in 1780-90; 
the different parts bear the date at wbicb they wore 
received. At beginning and end are notes in Captain 
BRillic^e handwriting indicating that ho mode a tronsIntioD 
of it between 161h March, 1798, and 20tli I'chraory^ 1799. 

No. 41. ComraentaiT on the Kujiifa of Ihn founded on 

that of Baulatabodl; antbor i* net named (v. ImJ. 05.,, 9S7), 
MS. dated 1223 x.^. 

No. 42. Title: AdSitrr an^I^athir ; an abridgment of Ihn (d- 
Athl/H Nihaya fi Gbanb al-Hodl^^ hy ([v. 

Broekelmann, i, 357). 

No, 43. Title; Aj'faS ..intfJiJr dr-BaiV ft by 

^Ail Sadr ad^Bin al-Madanl (v. Brocbolmaan^ U, p, 421). 
Bate ins A.H. 

No, 45 (Hthograph). A Mnbamtnadan anti-Christim treatwe 
entitled ai-BaruMa lithographed in Calcutta 

iai4 A.n. = 1229 A.a, 
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No» 46. Tisle i Ghurar iCx-Dvrar al^Maitm j a tioUedioii 

of eajrings of *All orraagod in alplmbfitical or^ex Ijj 
«/- Wahid at^Aoiidi firockebnimii^ i, p, 44), 

No, 47. Titlu: Adjii; ahJ)aqii*iq ; a tmcatise on Laur by Abu af- 
Baral^t ^Abd-AiM ibn Ahjtt^d i5n Mahmud fljt-JWiKi/T 
Btoctolmcmc, ii, p, 196), Copy not dated, but probably 
moderTL, 

[No* 48. J Titid; sl^'AshhiiA tpa*H-^Md^'‘it' ^ a work on X4iw 

(Hanafito] by Jiaia (ji/ *Abidlii) ibn I^ajlm (ac) (t. Brockol-^ 
mama, ii, p, Date of composition given oo 969 A.n. 

No. 49. TiUe, A^ttdb MuMtaltf/ ash-^V^ /f a^-Skarl% 

Mid anthor's nonie^ Adtntil tp'od-'I/lH al-MtiOitn i'btt 

ai-Mafahhar sl^MiUl (cf. Drockolnumn, p, 164, whore, 
howover, this work is not mentioned), aro givon in a hooding 
in the middle of the volume introctucing diviidon 4 of the 
work. This volumo* thotigh marked JtLsrl, would 
appear fnthtr to bo the second, and oontaini divigioDS 8 
and 4 of tbo work* the latter (igreeing with the fliat part 
oontnined in No. 38. The rcBt of tho work is nnforttinately 
not in the eollcctoQn* 

No. 51, Title: JJAarA ath-ShUfiya ; cemmentory on the ^ahya 
of Ibn nl-5ajib j by Uadi itd-Bln ai-AttarHAadi (r. Brockel- 
nmim* i, p. 365). Dated 3nd of Jumada but year 

not given. 

No* 53. Title: Mar A Shatt^lhid ai^Ta/fJram; an anonymona 
commentary on the proof-vorsee oited by Zamakh|hati and 
nl-BnJdiiwi in their eommentoiica on Die Qtir^^ Yol. L 
Datcjd 1192 A.n. (For vol. ii r. No. 69.) 

^o. 53. Title: i,e. “the Key of Heckoning,’’^ 

by Aaui^Jd i^n Mas'ud ibn Mah^iUd af^Tai^^ib al- 

(v, Bronkclmoiuit lit P- 211)* MS. dated 1092 a.n* 

No. 54. Title: Al-2fvkhiatar fi ‘/fm “the abridged” 

commentary of Ma**iid ibn ^Ontar^ Sa‘d at - Ta/boSnl 
(Brockclmann, ii, p, 2lS), on the Tal^Ts al-Miftabi which 
is a work on Rhetoric founded on the nl-^TIluin of 

aK-Sokkakl (v. Ahlwanlt* 7206), There are manv tn nTgix i r I 
annotadons. Copy dated 1109 a.h. 

No. 55*^ Title: SuM/ai ai~*Afr /f Mahatin *A^yan al-^Asr; 
biographical notices of the poets of the eleventh century 
by ‘Ail Mdr ad-JDln ai-Madattl (v. Brockelmonn* iij p. 421). 
Date of composition given oa 1682 jl.h. A riimrly written 
and well-preserved copy j not dated. 
j.a.ius. 1905. ^ 
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No. 56. Title posted on back of cover: Maqiimat Lo. the 

Maqam^it of Badl^ a-Zamrin al-HamadOnl (v. Brockelmann, 
i, p. 93). MS. contains forty Maqumat; is not dated, but 
appears comparatively modem. 

No. 57. Title: Matcartd al-Kaitm Salk Dttrar al~Hikm. The 
author's name is apparently not mentioned. Frobably 
it is the same work as that mentioned by Brockelmann 
(ii, p. 417) under the title MaxcOrid aUKal&m by Fai4 
Allah Aha^l Fail ihn al~3iuh<lrak al Hindi Fai^\ but 
I have not been able to consult a catalogue description of 
that work. MS. is small in sixe and clearly written. 

No. 58. Title seems to bo: Kitnh *U’fQl al-Uandiua tca'l-ffitdk 
aUMan^xih Aqhdis. Recension of Euclid’s Geometry 
by Nifir ad-Dln at-Ta$l (v. Brockelmann, i, p. 508; 
Ahlwardt, 5918). Date 982 a.h. 

No. 59. An Arabic recension of Apollonius* Conu Ssetions. 
Neither author nor date is mentioned. On flyleaf is 
written— 

No. 60. Qasldat al-Burda^ by Muhammad ibn Sa'id al~Biiprl 
(v. Brockelmann, i, p. 264), with an interlinear Persian 
translation. Dated 962 a.h. It is followed by a Ferrian 
commentary on the poem by J'oil AllAh ibn Boz Bah&n 
IsfahSn}. Date of composition, 887 a.h. 

No. 61. Title: Al-Kd^kil; an anthology containing both Arabic 
and Persian, by Bahd ad~Din al~*Amill (v. Brockelmann, 
ii, p. 414 f.; Ind. Off., 834). It consists of five parts, 
all conUuned in this volume of 529 folios. Date of copy 
given at end of part 4, fol. 432*, 1085 A.n. 

No. 63. Title: *Ahdb al-Lubab f\ Tawdlh Bat&'iq al-Frdb (v. 
Brockelmann, i, p. 297); a commentary on the Lubab 
al-I‘rab of 'Kj ad-Din al-Isfar5’ini. Author’s name 
apparently not mentioned. MS. in rather a tawdry 
condition. Date 843 a.h. 

No. 64. An anonymous treatise on Punishments 

In the preface the author states that he undertook it under 
arrangement with Mr. Henry Colobrooko and Mr. John 
Herbert Harrington, afterwards consulting Captain John 
Baillic. 
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No. 65. A grammar entitled N&dir by Ahmad ibn 

3fas*{ld al-fftuaini olSarkami at-Hadlya, with an inter* 
woven commentary by himself entitled Bdhir al-Bwrh<in. 
Bate of composition, 1150 a.b. Volume contains also at 
end thirty folios in Persian dealing with ‘‘the qualities 
of numbers.’* 

No. 66. Title: AntcOr at-TatUli, i.e. BaidawPs commentary on 
tho Qur’an. Not dated. 

No. 69. VoL ii of the Shatedhid aUTaftlrain (No. 52), 

or 08 tho title appears in a concluding poem, S^wdhid 
al‘Qddl ma* al-Ka »h»h df. 

No. 94. Title: Kitdh aUJ^jain ; contains (I) Itlj al~Atdmi ; 
apparently a dictionary of Arabic nouns with Persian 
explanations; begins— 

.... ail 

AnthoPs name is not given. 

(II) l(ij al-Jfafadir; a dictionary of Arabic infinitives 
with Persian equivalents by Ahmad ihn *All al~Baihaqi 
(v. Brockclmann, i, p. 293). Date 842 a.b. 

No. 104. Title: Munta^ih al-Luj^t^ a Persian dictionary of 
Arabic words; author’s name appears to be *Ahd ar-Ba^1d 
Tataict (?). 

No. 126. Neither author, title, nor date is given. It is the talc 
of Majnun bani ’Amir (v. Brockclnuuin, i, p. 48) with his 
poems included. It begins— 

iiAjS A 

4 J-Lj *!_ -- 

cT* 

No. 132. Title (foL 3): Kdih f n-^undn ^Ala *A$dmJ eUKutuh 
tea^UFuadn ; tho bibliographic^ dictionary of Saji Khalfa, 
or rather an abridgment of it, for there ore many extensive 
and nnaccountablo omissions. The MS. itself gives no 
indication of date or object of the recension. 
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Uo. , Thin unbound volnmo j contains (1) an extract 

in clear NaatM from Tabarel (Brockelmann, i, p. 405^, 
giving ft CW'^ (BioclwlinaDO. i. p. 78) ^ “ft 

circumstAncea oi its retitation. The Qiisida begins— 

(2) In ft difleient bantl, a Persian etMco-religiens pEunphlet. 

Ko . Appftnmtlj- a acmpbook ocntaining ostracta both in 
Arabia and in Tershm, from vniions sonicee and in vanotts 
hondg. 

The same case contains two copies of the Qur'an LUuininatcd 
%vith eoldp one from the libniry of Tippoo Sahib* the otter 
a mfiraento of the expedition to Magdala J bnt the«fi do not 
belong to the BaiUie Colioction, 

_Since this aiticlft was written the catalogiiing of 

the Oriental books and nianuBcripts in the University Ljbnir 7 
has been undertaken, nnd the catalogue wiU ehortl)^ ready 
for printing. I am Indebted to Mr. Musharraf al-Huk, who 
baa been engaged in this work, for the information that 
a few volutnea belonging to the BailUe CoUection have been 
preserve in other parts of the Libmrjv Besides a copy 
of the first twenty traitisca of the Il^Kon printed 

at Calcutta A.tr, 1228, and a beautifully printed copy of the 
At/Laita these incliido a MS. of part 8. 

U-Jami* u diatioiiBiy of 

ranplft mwlieamEiita by ZiyS tfd-iWa Ahl Mft^mmad ftm 
aJ-Mdlih Ihn (of. Brit. Mns., p. GS\a, 

Ahlwaidt^ 2001). Tbo MS. begms nt letter ^ and ends 
at ^: it has bcQH much injured by damp. 
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xvm, 

OKAS KHAYYAM. 

Bt H. BEVERIDGE. 

A S 13 well known, the nothoTS of the earlier Peraltm 
anthologies do not give apcciroens of Onmr Kliayyaro's 
poetry. In fact> they did not regard him os o poet,, but a£ 
a Iknkimt or philosopher, who occaaioiiHlly wrote verses, and 
perhaps this view is more correct thjan the ordinary Europoftn 
one, and the estimate which Onmr himself would have made. 
Poetry with h*iTi was the amuscnient of his leisure hours, 
and we might stylo his quatnuns, m the words used by 
Polgrave about ^con^s stanzas, as "a fine esamplfi of 
a peculiar class of poetry"' — that written by thoughtful men 
who practised this Art but little/' Such intermittent 
springs of poetry are not much appreciated by Orientals, 
who like quantity as well as quality. In speaking of a poot, 
they are generally careful te tcU us how many thousand 
couplets he wrote. They admire Firdusi porhapa more for 
his having written 50,000 oouplets^ — e^tclusiTe of Ms Joseph 
and Zuloikn—than for his* rmlly fine passages, though it 
must be admitted that they seldom rood him through, and 
practically onlj' know him in estrocte. As Professor Cowbell 
has remarked in his excellent notice of Omar, which well 
deserves reprinting, " Every other poet of Persia has wntton 
too much — even her noblest aons of genius weary with their 
prolixity. The language has a fatal facility' of rhjTne, 
which makes it easier to write in verse than m prose, and 
every author heaps "volQines on volumes, until he buries 
himself and his reader beneath their iveighh Our mathe¬ 
matician is the one solitary exception. Ho has left fewer 
lines than Gray.” 
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Daulat Shah (Professor Browneed, p. 137} mentions 
Omar, but only aa an astronomor, and as the ancestor of 
tt poet nnined Shahfur A^horb who aeeina to be quite 
unknown at the present duy* There ia, however, a eom- 
parativcl)’ early writer who givea apcciMens of Omor^a 
quatrams, and also a jif'u of sixteen lines which appears 
to have escaped the notice of biographers. This is Stiiyld 
^AlT b. Mulled al HusuluT, who lived in the time of Akbar, 
who wrote his Toiddrah entitled the Bazmarai, or 
“Ornament of the Banqnct,^^ in 1000 a.h., or 1592 a,d. 
A manuscript of this w'Ork is in the Sydney Churchill 
ooUcction in the British Mufettm, Or. 3,389, and is described 
in Ilieu*s Supplement to his Catalogue of Persinn 
p. 78, lio* 100* The oecount of Omar is under the word 
]B^aj* 3 ‘aEi, and begins at p. 77^* It begins with a high- 
flown ponegyric, in which Omar ia deBoribod as “ the Polo 
of the heaven of vidon, and the Pearl of the ocean of 
wisdom* All the wise men of Perdu were bnt his slaves, 
and the wise men of Arabia confeased their inferiority to 
him. In the sohdug of di£.culties Euclid was surpassed 
by him, and Aristotle was his packman* In order to whet 
his intellect flnd to test his powers Omnr would write vorfies, 
and among them is a It ourious os eho^ving how 

Saiyid ^Alj reguTtled Omar's verse^makiDg as only a sub¬ 
sidiary acoompliahment, that wc find htm using the same 
phrase of whetting the intellect, etc., at p. 169, in describing 
the poetr}' of the Emperor Akbar, of whose compodtions 
several specimens are given* 

The gif^a consists of a satiiical dialogue between Omar 
and Eeuson* Omar puts several questions, and Heason gives 
mocking replies* The text is as follows:— 


OUAE KBATTAII, 
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Omar Khattam^s Veiises, 


Jjj—« p 


. > 1 .^ ^t ~ ^ ^ 


b Lj- - nlj 

^Ljj jJ JjU- 

AAr ^ -j * .-X;= Li J -g^ ^ T i 

M hAjI r^ ^)—pj-E-f 

iiJj?" ^ fi-j ^ 

Jl>- j ' - - *-*—’1^' d-%i^ Alii " "J^ ^ B ^ 


Tkasslation* 

Yesterday I jested with Beasou. 

My heart wonted some explanations, 

I said: “ 0 f alness oi oil knowledge, 

I desire to ask you some questions. 

What is this life in the w-orld ? 

He said i A sleep or some dreams.*' 

I said: " What U the result of it ? '* 

He said; ** Headache and some griefs,** 

I aaid to him; " What is marriage f ** He said; 

" Pleasure for an hour and irritatioii for years." 

1 said: What ie the troop of oppressors ? ** 

He said: ** Wolvea, dogs, and some jBekaU," 

I said: " What will tame this sensual soul ? *' 

He said: ** When it has got some buffets,** 

I said to him ; ‘^Whot are ^ijtiy3'am*s writings P** 
He said: “ Wrong calculations and some frenzies.” 
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After the jfY'a there coime ntunerous extreets frotil tho 
qimtTome^ Probabljr Omar waa a faTourite at Akbar^s free- 
thialdiig Court, and Salyid ivho had for hia patron 
*Abdii-T-raMra the Khan^kbaTmn and son of the great 
Bairnm, may haTe been induced on this account to quote 
him $0 largely. Wo know that Akbar admired Omar, for 
he said that his quatrains should be taken as a relish to 
the ndne of Hafigs^B odea, and wo find oven the orthodox 
BadayunT quoting from him. 

Another notice of Omar occurs hi the Taikirah HiiGainh 
a work described in Bieu's Catalogue, I, 372', and in 
Sprenger^fi Catalogue of the Oude MSS*, p. 134. This 
Tarkirah was written by 3IIr HuRain Dost Sambhalj, and 
consists of short biograpbiea of Itnama, saints, and poets, 
arranged in alphabetical order* Its date is much later than 
that of the Baamnrai, it huTing been written at Delhi about 
1750, or nearly at the same time as the Biyam-ah-shu^ara, 
quoted by Mr* Denison Hess, flmar'a name appears in it 
under the letter After mentioning, as in other 

biogmphies, that Omar was in high foTOur with Sultan 
San jar and used to sit beside him, it goes on to say tbut 
at last Omar opened the door of self - reprunch for hh 
drinking propensities, broke his fiagon and spilled 

the wine upon the ground, and then recited a quatrain 
(quoted in the MS.), telling how he hnd clojied against 
himself the door of enjoyraont* We are also told that 
Omar's countenance had become black, but that on his 
expressing contrition and pra}'ing to Gk)d for pardon hin 
complexion was reatored to him. The Ta^ldrali then tells 
the story about Omaris mother praying that he might be 
forgivenj and quotes the quatrains numbered 185, 398, 411, 
and 488 in Whinfield's edition, but with Tariationa in the 
case of No. 185. With referenoo to qnatniLn 488, which 
ifl the one Onmr is said to have quoted to his mother in 
a dream, it is singular that in the Lucknow MS., dc^scribod 
in Sprenger'fl Catalogue, p. 464, this quatrain began the 
aerieo. This might imply that it was written by some 
posthumous dofenfier of the poet. It may also be noted 
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liero tliat tho author of the a^da after Omar'a 

name the wonb May God have tnercy upon him,^' oa 
if Omur had been a good MusaJnmn* Both, ie HiyuKa-ah- 
^u^arn and tho TaKkimh HiLsainl describe Omiir oa having 
begun b}' being very pioim and ascetie. 

With reference to Mr* Denlaoo Rosa's life of OnuiTj p* 55, 
I may point out that the atory of the three friends lj older 
than 1310* As far oa is known, it ia fbat mentioned in the 
Jami‘-nt-tawiinkh, whieh was completed in that year, hut It 
is given there oa token froui a book culled tho " Adventures 
of Haaan ^bah,” which was found at the taking of Alamut 
in 1256* See the Calcutta for October, 1004, 

In his notice of Omar, Br, Spionger refers to Khiishgo 
and the Afi^kada for particulara. The Atiajikuda has been 
lithographed, und the notice oceura at p. 139, but the first 
volume of KhD^go seems not to he in any English library, 
though it is in the Berlin library', Pertsch, p. 619, No* 652* 
It has been supposed by Fitzgerald that there is an 
filluaion in the Jaat. line of quatrain 353 (‘Whinficld^s edition) 
to the alleged dying excLunution of Ni?5mu-1-Mulk, hut the 
expression ** We come from earth and to the winds we go " 
aeema to be a coniuiooplace with Persian poets, and occurs 
under unother form in the iShiihnama. WTien Sohrab is 
lie says fp. 3f>7 of Turner Macon), Vhu b&taq uttmdam 
rrt/frtHj iknun tha had, "Like lightning T came, like wind 
now I go," 

Tiie new life of Omar by J* K* ^1, Shimzi docs not, 
I regret to sa_v, add anything to our knowledge of Omar* 
The author speats of having had access to senne extremely 
rare MSS,, but, if so, he bus brought nothing bock. He 
mentions u taikimh of the thirteenth century, but does not 
give its name, or tell ua any more of its contents than that 
it says Umar lived to be more than a hundred I 

It Would seem that TTj'de was the first EuroptHin to eoll 
attention to Omar and to quote one of hia quRtraina. For 
this reference I am indebted to roy friend Mr* Whinfield, 
w'ho quotes Hyde, Specimen, p* 499 . The next person after 
him, perhap.*?, who wrote about Omar was Mountstuart 
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mipbiiietoiie^ who, In fipeakui^ of on Afghan sect bcurizig 
tho ZLome of ^loolah Zukkoo, says: " Thqif tonots appear 
to be vety ancient, and are precUely thooc of the old Perslftn 
poet Kheioom, whose works exhihit &tich specimens of 
iiiipietj’ aa probably never were equalled in any other 
language. Kheioom dwells partienlurly on the exUtenco 
of evil, and taxes the Supremo Being with tho introduction 
of it, in tenna which can scarcely be believed. The Sufis 
have luiaccoimtably preased this writer into their service; 
they explain away some of his blasphemies by forced Later- 
pretatious, and others they represent as innocent freedoms 
and reproaches, such as a lover nmy pour out against his 
beloved (Account of Caubul, ed. 1843, i, 374). 
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HELLENISM AND MUHAMMADANISM. 

Bt £. 11. WmXFIELD, M.A., Ute oi tbo Cinl Scnricv. 

T BELLE\^ I (tbull be doing good sen’ice to students of 
Moslem literature if I venture to call their attention 
to a recently published book, which at first sight may tseem 
quite foreign to their special subject. Dr. Caird’s recent 
Gifford Lectures on the “ Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers” throw a flood of light on the genesis 
and growth of those Ilellenic ideas which have so profoundly 
modified Christian and some parts of Moslem theology. The 
scholastic and the mystical theology of Christendom and 
Islam ran in courses parallel to one another, and the influence 
of the Hellenic factor is equally operative in both. Each 
may be regarded os the offspring of a cross betw*een Hebraic 
and Hellenic ideas. It has, of course, long been recognised 
that Moslem scholastic theology {AI Kaldtn) has been built 
up, like its Christian counterpart, from Aristotelian concepts, 
and, moreover, that the Christian schoolmen drew much of 
their knowledge of Aristotle from Ajabic authorities. The 
great commentary of Averroes, for instance, is mentioned 
by Dante, who censures his doctrine of the Universal 
Soul, afterwards condemned by the Lateran Council of 
1512. Long ago, Jourdain made a careful study of the 
translations of Aristotle used by the schoolmen, and showed 
how many of them had come through Arabic. Schmulders 
proved that Moslem scholasticism is Aristotle with a Neo- 
Platonic colouring. The so-called ” Theology of Aristotle,” 
for instance, is merely a siimmar}’ of the Enneads of Plotinus, 
“the Shaikh of the Greeks.” Renan, Dicterici, and others 
have left little more to be said on the subject of Moslem 
scholasticism. 
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Tho Sufi mystical theology or Qnosia has been built up 
out of Hellenic conceptions quite oa much os tbe scholastic 
theology ol the MtUaH'aflamiti. This is expressly stated by 
Hujji Elialiu in his article on Su€sm^ by the author of the 
Dabistiin, ond others, Tholuck demonstrated the dependence 
of Sufi theology on Nce-Plutoniam about eighty' years ago, 
and this tiow has been accepted b}’ moat of those who have 
studied the subjccU I need only mention Professor E. G. 
Browne and Mr* Nicholson, The very clear accounts of 
Nco-Platonisra given by Dr, Caird, and by Dr* FTurnuck in 
his History of Dogma,” seem to leave no room for further 
doubt 06 to the real genesia of SuG theology. 

The problem before ^loalem divines waa, how to frame 
a rpasouod theology out of the unreosoned spontaneous 
religious * experiences * of devout entbusiasta* The Sufi 
enthusiasts claimed intuitions of God, whereby they appre¬ 
hended His presence within them, just as they pcrucivcd 
outward objCOU by the ordinary senses. They ulso claimed 
direct spiritual communion and even identification ivith God. 
These claims had to be reckoned with because they seemed 
to be vouched for to some extent their visible fruits of 
devout conduct, and they also scorned to draw some support 
from texts like ‘^God is nearer to you tbim your neck-vein,” 
and from a few' traditions* But the iniraanent God of the 
Sufis hardly squared with the supramuudane Allah of the 
Koran, who dwells above tho Empj'reun and rules men with 
the ” reins of hope and fear,” Of course the Sufi enthusiaata 
held that "the spirituul man can bo judged by none,” but 
sober divines cojiuot admit this pleu. They are compelled 
to "try the spirits,” because, oa Wesley said, "Satem has 
been knawn to nmnio the work of grace.” 

Tlie instrument whereby Moslem divines framed a rationale 
of the rough materials given by Sufi ^ experiences * was the 
same oa tliat used by Christian mystical theologians, via. 
the tbeosophic gnosis of Flotiuna. Ghaaaali and others 
familiarized Moslems with his doctrines, just as Origen, 
Augustine, and the pseudo-Dionysius conveyed to 

Christendom. 
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As Dr, Caird poiots out, the main principle of Greek 
philosophy from Acuixugoniii onwards was DuuKsni, that 
ia^ the sevemnee of tho One from the Many, of God from 
the world. They rtudicd u qmiai-concept of the Ooe by 
the negative way/ the Indder of dialecticsL abstraction, 
and, as Dr. Caird gays, palling the ladder up behind them 
reached a pure abstraction, void of all positive contents. 
Tims Pinto described the Ideal Good us ‘ beyond existence/ 
and therefore as beyond thought. Plotinus begina with 
a dualism aa pronounced ns that of Plato, He sets his 
' One/ the unknowable ultimate Being, in opposition to 

* Not'belng ’ (To mS oa)^ But he then goes on to bridge 
the gtdf between them. Through its inherent exuberant 
energy^ the One radiates forth an inuige of iteelf inttt 
Reuson liVorr^) which comprehends both thought and real 
existence. Reason is thus the channel through which m 
conveyed to the visiblo world what little reality it has. 
By a second emanation Soul procecdji from Reason, and 
this Sod is in turn poured forth into particular souls of men, 
and in ever decroaff>iug degrees of realily" into the lower 
animal and pLoiit souls- Man. is thus midway down the 
dc.sceut^ "created half to rise and half to fall.'' The spark 
of real being within him tonda upwards to its divine source, 
while hie affinity to unreal matter ilraga him down. The 

* return * to the divine soime is to be effected not by moral 
conduct alone nor by human understanding, for the 'One' 
tronscends both. It tan be attuined only by retracing the 
downward course, whereby man ha? come into contuet with 
unreal matter, Man must abstract or atrip off the material 
and sensuous accretions which clog and veil bn? real esaonce. 
He must mortify all eorthlv affections and luets and self-will, 
and then annul all exercise of hia intellect and even all 
consciousness. In this state of eesta.sy iu complete passivity 
he may obtain exaltation above bis mdivddual self, and 
become united as to his noblest part with the ' One.' This 
doctrine has been mndo faioiHar by Augustine, e,g* his 
discourse with his mother at Ostia, und reappears in Eckart. 
iind oven in the Apologj" of the Quaker Barclay, who found 
it in a Sufi romance Itumdatcd by Ockley. 
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The parallc] between the nbove srstem and Sufi theosophy 
is very close.^ The Sufi God, ^The Truth' {Al iu the 

One o! Plotiaus. In the Sufi Gniversil Bkisoii (*Aqi ul 
Knfi) iind Universal Soul (iVq/V uY KwJf) we have the other 
two lij'pofltases of the Plotinian Trinity. Lahiji says 
Muhanunad was identified with Universal Ucason, and thus 
the Logos doctrine tendf>d to pluy the same part in Jloslem 
theology that it has in Chrbtendona, But the stem mono¬ 
theism of the Koran prevented this. The Sufis, however, 
did adopt the PlotLiimn doctrine that it was through the 
chELtmel of Universal Reason that the real being of the ^ One' 
was conveyed to the contingent being of men and the world. 
And they pictured this process by the Plotmian metaphor 
of reflected rap. According to the Gulsbim i Raz, ** Man 
is the refieoted eye and God the light of the eye, lu that 
eye God sees His own eye ^ He is at once the seer and 
thing seen/' This seems to come near the Hege lian Monist 
doctrine that Gtnd realisses Himself in the universe. The 
Sufi doctrine that God is the * One Real Agent' i 

Jfa^ql), and that to bolieve in free-will is Magian dualism, 
supports this view. But theologians sddom let regard for 
consistency stand in the way of edification. Like Plotinus, 
the Sufis reverted to dualism directly monism became lui- 
edifying^ The Gukhan i Raz says, '‘Everything comes 
from the 'Truth,* yet if there be evQ in anything, that 
evil comes from * Other,'" i.e. Irom NoUboing (’Arfm)/ 
Jnst BO Augustine calls evil a negation, a departure from 
real being. But the Sufis could not quite ignotu the 
unpleasant fact that disease und snfiering nnd bad passions 
are something more than mere negative and negligible 
quantities. As Dante remarked, "Brute matter is ossentiailv 


Mt Iwfl bfi«i amerted r««:aUj ihit Xeo-Platanifmi ncrer miiftreiteJ the eart 
oi the empire, hot in point of fact .VdcSiui, ^hlUumitioi aoA Jkjdi 

WpW ell ttotiTW nj KhnT^^D, Bund 11 Fsrtbi ol Tiyhijitin, ' 


: ^gald Ste'TiTt mjti of fopo's til 

AH ore bqt part^ «i 4)ne ittup^ntia whele, 

WTiom Isodr Ifalme is tad God iho socil,’' 

Ihal ttwv(k qol nuiiilaiq poiilticiFin. Thii (wemiii;: punlbewm nr uinDfirthi™ 
is tho* wftened into b fonni eif ilujiUsUi. ' 
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an intractable sotmthin/^ wbich does not respond to the 
design of tho divine Artist/^ So the Sufia^ like nil myfltics^ 
got out of the difficulty by f allin g bock on emotion. In 
practice they came to ideotily their abstract God, ' The 
Truth,* exalted (as Jam! saysj above all predicates, T\ith the 
very personal Allah of the Koran, endued with the ottributca 
of love and wrath (Jamal and nJalal). On such a God 
etnotion could freely fasten. Jaliiluddin llumi aaye a true 
lover piidee himself on trusting his beloved in spite of her 
cnieltVp and thus love puts the cavils of dry reason to silence^ 
He regards suScring as haring a beneficent purpose, and 
divine * compulsion * as compatible with human frccdom- 
This doctrine of love has, of course, its roots in Sufi 
^ espcrioucea,* but it was developed the theologians with 
the aid of tha coneeptions of the Phicdms and Symposium* 
Beauty stands on tho tbresbold of the mystical ivorldj** 
iiiid beautiful earthly objects raise the thoughts to their 
divine Archetype, as Spenser tells in his “ lI)Timi of Heavenlj' 
Beauty.” Aristotle had said that Grod, Himself unmoved, 
moves men as on object of love, and it Ls precisely this love 
which the Sufis postulate as the force drawing men up to 
* The Truth * 

By the method of allegorical interpretation, used by all 
Hellenmng theologiaiiji from Philo onwards, the text " To 
Him shall we return " weis twisted into the me anin g of 
the Xeo-Platonic ^phtraphi* (AfcT^drf). That is to say, it 
was conceived us a process analogous to logical abstraction 
(TiyVid), the stripping o2 of all sensuoua material uocrotions 
which veil mun*s real essence* As with Plotinus, this 
'return* had three stages—the Law {SAtiri'cjt)t the Path 
(Tarlqat), and tho * Truth* {SaqJqat). The first stage, 
which was within the capacity of uU men, comprised, moral 
conduct and the external righteousness of the law. The 
Path comprised asceticism and contoraplation {Mur^abat), 
the two ideals of the monastic life, and could be accompUahed 
by spiritual men only. The Prophet hod said, “ There ia no 
monkery in lalatn,” and propitiation by sacrifices is no part 
of the official Modern creed. The worahip of the Hosque 
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h. thut of the Synngogiie, not that of the Temple. The idea 
that ijeidection ia to be gained through mi^cring^ and kH- 
aacriQco sccmfl almost universal, and i^ expressed by the 
Indian Jogia no less than by writers like Goethe, Carlyle, 
and Hatthew Arnoli The Suds, perhaps got it from the 
Enorutitc sects in Syria, where the first Sufi convents were 
cfltabliahetL The 5Jeo-Platonic doctrine of the need for 
stripping off ull eensuona accretions supplied a logical mtionalc 
for Sufi ascetic pructices. Coutemplution is equivalent to 
the Greek Theoria^ the concentration of thought on the 
divine spark in the souL It is the ‘ Itifrorsitm iKarmtc ^ of 
Christian myslics. The final goal is the a nnihila tion of all 
thought and consciousness (/hnil), corresponding to the 
Ecstasy of Plotinus. In this state the distinction of subject 
and real object becomes transparent and is transcended, 
»nd inan le united as to his real essence with the divine 
Being who DOmprchenils all. liihijT says it is actual nnity 
(JFh/jdfff) which is thus realized, not mem mutfii of two 
entities Gbazzall snys, “In that state man ia 

effaced from self so that ha is conscious neither of his body, 
nor of outward objects, nor of inward feelings. He is rapt 
above all those, journcring first his Lord, then in Ms 
Lord.” He save he attained it three times, while Plotinus 
is said to have attained it four times. 

The saintly mj-Htio AbO SaTd bin AbT-1 Klunr once 
discussed Sufism with the philosopher Avicenu, and when 
Aricena propomided the Nco-Platonic thoology Abu So'id 
cut him short with the remark, “ All that you hioie T 
In other wmrds, Ail the coucltedons which you have 
wTonght out by LntolJect are revealed to mo directly by the 
inner light. I am in touch with the Deity, and feel Bis 
uiotions in my soul and see and commune with IQm." 
Aricena may not improbably have replied that men who lock 
anch innet light or intuitive reason can attain knowledge 
of the Deity only through ordinuiy senses and understanding. 
What they want b a rational account of the matter intelligible 
to all, and such a xationalQ was supplied by the Keo-Platonic 
reasoned gnosis. 
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This stoty is aQ apt illostration of the TWJiiii thesis of tTiia 
paper. By what bo claimed to have ' seen * Ahu Sa*Jd meant 
his ' enpericnces,* the * experhaeatal mysticifim * which i& 
merely an extreme form of the religiotis fedings of devout 
men in all coimtrtca. These were certainly not borrowed 
by the Sufis from Greek or any other sources. What 
Avicemi claimed to know was the reasoned theology of 
Plotinus, Adcona was not u Sufi, but 1 think it clear that 
the Sufi divines borrowed the mme theology to explain 
and justify Sufi ^ exporioncea/ Dieterici^B summary of the 
DchwanU'S Safa in his ** Die Wejt Sccle and HoaTb'rucker''fi 
tmnaUtion of Shahrustiiiii's “ Book of Sects " prove that the 
main Ne<HPlafonic ideas mid terminology were familiar to 
Moslem philosophers, and PoJioer^s " Oriental My&ticiam,” 
which ia a summary of the Sufi " Maqsadu-l Aqsa/' proves 
that this Neo^Platonic gnoais was carried into the domain of 
Sufism. The Neo-Platonic watchwords appear in Sufi poems 
from that of Hakim Sonal (sixth century a.u.) onwards. 
And in the Gulshan i EaK (eighth century a.h.)^ translated 
hy me, we find atiU further development of Neo-Platonic 
doctrine. 

Thera is on ancient quarrel between poetry philosophy, 
emotion and reason, and naturally (as before remarked) 
piems Sufis did not like this intrusion of reason into their 
province. They thought this reasoned theology raised mote 
difficuldes than it solved^ and tended rather to weaken thnn 
to fortify simple faith. That, however, is too large a question 
to bo discussed in this paper. 
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XX. 

BHAKAHA THE EHETOEICIAN. 

Bt M. T. NAAASISOJIEXGAK, B.A. 

[This paper oa Bhamaha is based upon a transcript kindly 
lent to me by my friend Pundit AnandaivEir, of the M 3 'ftor 8 
Archaeological 0£5ce. from whom I learn that the ori^nul 
palm-leof munuBcript was found by* and is now m the 
possession of, Professor M. Rangachaiyar, M.A, of the 
Madras Presidency College.—M. T. N.] 

TT is a matter of great importance that Bhanmha's work 
on Khetoric has been discovered, and we are now able 
to judge of his position among Sanskrit authors. A careful 
and criticol study of the work will amply repay the trouble 
of the reader; but from a cursory reading T have been able 
to gather the following particulars of the author and his 
work, which I trust may be of general interest to the 
Sanskritists of the present day. 

BkamaiiaV Eeligion Descent. 

Bhamaha seems to have been a Buddhist in religion, for 
the introductory verse ^ contains a salutation to Snrvn, which 
is a name of Buddha. Bhamaha himadJ derive* later on in 
the work the two forms Sdnvi and as follows:— 

^ 7i?n TT*rfq N 


^ fwroil I 

• ITie rmtliDj^ bcreoogBt tt^be ■iocethi! crnKiif ^ ( = 

dQ«a »ot, iwftiiilhi'f tu 4jiMag* tbe (Inti rowel of Uw wonJ Enta ib tridVAi. 
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This d^riyQtioQ ^ is quite in accordance with the doctrine of 
universal love characlorifitit: of the Buddhists. Hemachandro, 
however^ mcn-tions the word Sarv'u among; the Dames of Jinti 
m his AbhiM^a-cMnMmimi (I, 25) j aud hia follower 

JinudevainunlSvara, at the heginning of his lexicon called 
AbMdhatta~cIiin(dmitm-&iiGfichAa {which is u eupplement of 
HemachaDdm's wort)^ gives the additional form Sarriya os 
tt name of Jina. But we learo from the elosing stanxa of 
Bhumaha^s work that the author wus the sou of Raknia- 
gomiii ; and thij; term Gvntin ia a Buddhistic title^^ us it is 
one of the namea of the Buddhist disciples accordizLg to 
PuTuahottama^a TnkoJ^aiesfm (I, 1. 25). Also tlie form 
Itafiriiat from its termination, rcnimds us of the well-known 
Buddhistic names RahuJu, Kamila, Sumilu, Potala, Jumbhaht, 
etc. Further, the word Sarc^ftni, in the introductory verse 
above referred to, is, according to the AmurttkoSa, a name 
of Buddha, These circurastaaces lead ua to suppose that 
the word Sdrea in the introductory verse refere to Buddha 
alone, und that Hemachundra's interpretation of the term 
may be probably duo to the fact that before hie time several 
Buddhistic namea * had been adopted by the Juias and had 
found their way into Jam literature. 


His Age. 

In hie introductiou to Ka^druju-miirga (p. 16) Mr. Pathak 
sav^ that Bhamuha is prior to Doi^din; but 1 believe we 
have conclusive evidence lutm to prove thut the reverse is 
the case. A cloec comparison of the works of Ban^ and 
Bhumaha has enabled roc to collect the following cumulative 


■ Cf. ^LiMlLuiL&^Ejamiuti (p, uader 

WSTf (in, V, 1.11^). 

^ Cf. iikuLtcal wiib €Jiort/ira QijC' gnmiaairAii (w Petersofi'M 

Xulrodurtian Vi ^slihuhitav^]). 

> Cf. Ihc fuUowiiij; nlmcB of Btsddhfl (nmud In tiio Atmrok^a luid TViJtff 
wfiowd ttt Jljia bj H^^biUidra Jim, (2) SwtsJm, (SJ 
(4) SiTVrtdwfin [fl) AitiiiK (fl) VitiligDi, tte* 
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in favour of my oontoiition that Ehainaha should 
bo placed uftor Dandin, 

Bhamaha's work is fall of ctiticiama against tho views of 
liiB predecessors^ and most of them are unmiatokahly aimed, 
lit Donchn. Though DEtndiii ia not expressly raentiemed by 
Bhiunaha^ still the school of Ban^ m often referred to 
by such expressions as iff%cC - - - , and is 

sometimes (I, 33) jecringly spoken of as (foob), 

and once introduced by tho ironical expression %f^JW^TTirlTT: 
(U, 37). Agaiiit Bhamaha follows Dan<^ in imin_v respects* 
and approvingly quotes at times the very words of the 
Ku\yudor&i. In one place we find nearly a half-verso of 
the Kavj^ddar&i quoted and criticized by Bhamuha, which 
is sufficient by itself to prove the priority of Dan^. 

Lot ns Jfrii d onmnerate some of the points wherein Bhumahji 
criticises Bainidin i— 

(1) Duridin* following his predecessors, treats of the 
alankdrfji as flcpanitc from the karj^aSarira (the main body 
of the kdr^ft)i (soc I* ^10); and Bhamahu takes objection 
to this procedure in his work (I* 14). 

(2) Baui^ does not treat of anuprd&ti and pamdka in the 
chapter on alaM’dras, but deals with them under u separate 
head along with inhdfirhitrat considering them as of minor 
importance (see Kavi-udarla* I, (iOMfil) ] w'bereas Bhiimuha 
giveu them precedence in hb chapter on ufawidm#* and 
expressly admits that both the kinds of altiAkdr^s—idMa 
and dri/ki -—arc welcome to himself (I* 14-15)^ Jforcover* 
Bhimaha refutes* in strong terms, Danchn'e criticism of the 
GaudlvTi views on the point. 

(3) BhHnmhab verses (I, 22-23) — 

^TRnrfK'^ ’I ^ i 

^ ^npir ^ u 
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totally reject the statement of Dundin (I, 22) that a pre¬ 
liminary description of tlie enemy** virtues in order to 
glorify the hero is also praiseworthy. He argues (in I, 23) 
that, if that ndynka (the enemy) is not the hero of the poem 
and is not to come oil victorious in the end, it is utterly 
useless to describe his virtues ut the beginning. 

(4) Dundin holds (in I, 28) that the two kinds of prose¬ 
writing colled kathd and dkhy&yikd, though defined differently, 
are in reolit}’ only two different names for one and the same 
thing; whereas Bhuiuuhu regards them as entirely different. 
Further, Bandin says (in I, 25) that the hero of a kathd may 
be described either by himself or by others; and Bhtiinuhu 
argues that a high-bom hero will never praise himself, and 
his merits ore to be extolled only by others (I, 29). 

(5) Dan^ recognizes (in I, 40) the two kinds of style— 
the taidarbhl and the gaudl —as entirely different, and prefers 
the former, the characteristics of w’hich he treats at length 
(I, 43-105) ; but Bhiimaha totally rejects this distinction, 
and abuses the school of Dan^ in the following verses :— 

(I, 3l-4j2.) 

(6) Da^^n regards Scabhdevkti as an important alankara, 
and gives it the first place in his chapter on alahkaras; but 
Bhamaha seems to attach no importance to it, and only 
remarks at the end of the second chapter that tome regard 
it as an alankara. On the other hand, Bhamaha regards 
Vakrdkti as the essence of every alankara, and says there 
can be no alankara without it (II, 85). 

(7) Dandin recognizes more than thirty varieties of 
Upamdkthkdra, but Bhamaha rejects most of them, and 
thinks that such a detailed classification is useless. For 
example, the three kinds of Bpoma called Ninddpamd, 
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PraktJj^&pcttndf imd Anubha^OpiJtHd are rejected on the 
ground that they may be classed under Sff/fjdHojwrflJd; and 
the other varieties such as Md!dpamd are regarded bs merely 
superfluous (Bhamaha, I, 37-38). 

Many more points of a like nature may be quoted^ wherein 
Bhiimaha aims his criticisms agamst DandluH but these^ 
I thmlf^ are sufficient to prove mj' contention. 

Hexi let us consider a few of the points wherein Bhamahji 
closely follows Bandin or quotes his Terr words — 

( 1 ) Bh^aha^s definition of a maM-^dvya is in immy 
respects ftiTmihif to that of Dim^n* Compare with Bardin 
(1,14-19):^ 

^ ¥^T9raif n 

1 

c ' 

(BhamahUj 1^ lB-21.) 


{2) Bhamoha enuroumtes the various faults in compositiDn 
as follows :— 

vrnS i 

TjfWS fqwfrl ^ I 

4411Ct01 

(IV, 1-2.) 

The flrat throe lines of this quotation are exactly ideuticai 
with Bag^n^s verses IH, 125-6. 

(3) Blffiniaha's verse (IV, 8) 

closely resembles Dane’s 111^ 128. 
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Such a close agreement of eiprestdons cannot be merely 
Qccidentjil^ Obviotialy one of the authors must be <juoting 
from the other j and for the rcoeons already set forth it is 
olearl}'' Bhamaba that quotes from Dan diTi , 

La^thj^ there is a point which, as I have already remarked, 
is iUtlf sufficient to concluaivcly prove the posteriority 
of Bhltnaha, In one place he quotes nearly a half-verse 
froin Danin's Kavyadar^, and condemns it by treating it 
as an example of one of the faults * in composition 
enumerated by himself in 1, 37. The full verse * of Daiji^ 
runs as follows 

(m, 120.) 

According to Ban^n this verse U a perfectly good oitample 
of that kind of Pi^aAelikd (riddle) which he colla PQriAdtikd 
and defines thus :— 

wm ^ TT f ^ f i f^y r i 

(IH, 104); 

that isj Fariharika is that kind of riddle in which the 
idea intended con be understood only by linking together 
in regular sucoession the several words of tho passage. 
Bbamaha quotes from the latter half of the above verse and 
condemns it as an example of acdfhtjka in the following 


>I?Tr^T(WT^ ^ *[ I 


(Bbiruttha^ I, 3J'^J 

> Tbs aqlirtnhip <tf thM tciM % fndabgtabW. ^irngadbim, irbo Li aJir&Yj 
♦dry cui^ u tnqw^ ta tbdir ori^Dl Rwanaw, tpmjleailii aseriba rt™ 

to and dipliitia it u tQllom _- 


, Tirrr: N 
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stonzn, because the words employed do not diroctly signifj" 
the idea intended: — 

a 4 U) 

These point^^ I thiak^ clearl}' establish my contention that 
Bhiimuha should be placed iifter Dundin. 

Besides these, I have found also some iinpiortaiit references 
in Bhuniuhn^s Hhetoric to authors and works, which, I hope, 
will, if tnicod out, establish the dates of some hnnous Sanskrit 
writers. He mentions the names of three authors— 
HdwaiannaH, and ^khdrurd^ijm. Of those MedMciii was 
u rhctoricioni, whose views Bhamaha often refeisi to (II, 40, 
ete.); Rdtnaiftrtmii is the author of a work {Aiiryfj} 
called Achf/tftdUara^ from which Bhomaha quotes stanms of 
the tipfljdti metre us instances of H/NTWid/wAAord \ and ^'An- 
eaf'tihaiia deems to be the author of a well-known work, by name 
^djcftmirUf from ivhicb also Bhainalm quotes occasionally*^ 
There are many more quotations in the work, which are not 
traced by the author to their sources. He meations also 
the name of a poem called Ahiuika-camhj* which appears 
to have been written in the miV/oriAi stylo. If more light 
he forthcoiniiig about these and other important references 
in tbo work, many a doubtful question of chronology in the 
domain of Sanskrit Utoruture could be solved. 

About Meti/iiTiti, how'ovor, I have found some references 
in commentary on BudrataV jrdt^dAiriidJ'o, 

The foUow'ittg passage is characterifl.tic, as giving the 
names of some lojidmg rhetoriciuns m chronological order: — 


‘ Most dl tbesL^qiintaliiiaA tir« i^M Ifl bd fMiiid ia NunUidlm'fl comroeBtaiy oo 
Ruln^’g KltyikAkaFa. XI, 24, etc, 

W(p know i>f a FininmiJ: tin^ mik'd .iiwsat'a, of thii Soltir tuc* (MUi in 
froin Mia i>f Abd ^ «* \"ialii]& 

, 4 - 7i-r e dbu luMwr nut tbs AJatlit m a tlilHI mnntiouicd iu ib« 
ADittra IliBcripti'i>Da aa bciii^ ruled hfj" Gsatainlpana. TIib tnimstani uI flO, 
Almnka bin™ an! OLciittiiiv^ in nn inscriptioii at Aja^fa pnblialicd in tko 
AreAaoiiyiaii Surtef 9 / /mifw, toI. V. 
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^ i vTftigTTTnn f^ g ?i T f ^T ^^^T^T^rrarn^TTfiir, 

nTi^**'5f#i^l3*iR.5v 

I /w * -ji, I « X . 

(Namis&dlm s Comm.^ 1^ 2.) 


Here the commeotator peiposely meuticiiis most of the 
notewoTthy rhetoriciens pretediug Bndrata, und we may 
naturally Lafer that they ore numcd in the order of limn 
This inference is farther supported by the fact that both 
Da^Ldht tmd Medhavin are, us wo have alTeady proved, prior 
to Bhomaba, Hence we oaay conclude that Medhu\T!ii and 
Rudnt have to bo placed between Hojadin and Bhamaba in 
point of tinio. Some' wonld, however^ take J/WAdrhwdra qa 
one name, Ijcinu prrhitps k-d away by the title 
which applies to Eitlidii^ ; but Namisadha's ckor mentiou 
of the form Jlitihdi^iu by itself under XJ, 24, goes to show 
that iliilliDvjn and Rudra are gepomte names acscording to 
the commentator. This is also borne ont by Bhamaha’s 
allusion to the former by the form ^ Jlid/mvin * only, in more 
than one place (see nbovo). Thus we have irrefutable 
etifdonco to assert that there was u famous rhetorician 
long before Eudrato. Cun this Rudra be Identical with the 
author of Snnijdi-atitaka f ^ 


^ Fidt p, 3, Budints's KiTyilaOkim (KiryiuniJi Series), 

* BraJiwjL’TMgjj tone 25 r 

^ 5everal,«c]iakn 5S+unuf, wiUncut nifficient ^vi4leTu:«, lhat lludmf-hbjiBti), ihr 
iialb4>r juul Eulnti, tbii Auibgr mI XityS(«AkirM^ uti (im 


'l AL- , . n ^ ■ ■ -. ^f(pHaiUij ia ItudnitJ ■>! 

Ul« UTViiLuik.iLn, fmr Lhtr ta[|nwiD|F HIiuihli ; — 

(1) Tiw jKjct Ot lio Lutf^pUcin Ittia a amtiTfl uf Ku£itiiljn3?t (7f, C-nimam, 
IfeJtary, b) Mri-gifra^ wit> n nilcr vi ejghtixii lilhgtia nod 

to havy been a. Eanna^i^^. aa iniy be ju4g^ froio th* DlunM p'f lib 
dfecendoiita cited in ibc iiiKiijKUoli i &atbur ai A'Jryd JWiUara w4Ji 

a^Kuhtoiniti]: jsee Eai^jne. Bnt,, vol. Jm, p, 2&4, tUb id,), wm aUo Imoira m 
^MiunufA, rmd wm Iho jwn of f'Jjwwjtd—qeiiiia DccuIUt to N. In ilEa 

Unli^ thusc appvirnlJir divci^iiuig locla paaid be rtegDcUed, no credence cao he 
Attacbed iJJ tbe 4,tme tteoiT, 

(2J All ibc lalar rberlomiimfi nml Cotonn.-utaton afwntumu/y cull the ftuibor 
. „ ¥™: Vf ^ Hnifcu;i, auI then i* net n «iuF]t cash wfaera ho 

I» cdifll Kudril(-bDattn). Evim yamiiadAu (wb«o winnieDtim- a h Verr 
«bbpmlc)cdUs him Hudiati, am] don nol refer to thu ttoiY it ^ tbnueh b# 
ilTed net tesX 9dag after £ndm{ii, t 6 

(3) Jf the sbm' bn titcn as applicable to this Budrs^, we will bjlVn still 
to i rtimt i f y otw Ewln, a wnll-kno^ra ihiitciricmiL, before Hudnittt [see bIjotc), 
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So far WG hay^ been di&cusaing: tbe earlier limita of 
BbamoJia^s age. Lot us next condiler tbe later limits ol tbe 
some. Wo know from the reference 

) found in PratihaTcndnraj'a^a eommontaTy on 

UdbliatA^a AlankarosarAsangTaliair ^b. that Bbatltodbha^ 

wrote a commentary (called Bbiumaba-YiYaTa^a) on Bliamaba's 
work. Now, thi& Bbuttodbham wna the gabhapati of Eling’ 
JaydpT^ (T79-S13 a.d.J. Hence we may cundude that 
Bhfimahit should be placed not later than the first half of the 
eighth century A.n. 

If we accept the date now uaiutlly unsigned to D andin 
(end of the sixth century a.n.), then, learing some mnrgiii 
for the iutermediate authora ^lidAarirt and i?rn/r£t, Bhamaha^s 
age maA’ be more approximately stated os tho latter half of 
the seventh centoiy A.x>. 

Hia RHBToltio. 

Lastly, we briefly djescribc the nature and scope oi 
the work itself, and allude to the author^s views on some 
interesting points. 

The work is colled Ka^yaluiikara, aa stated by the author 
himself in the iutroductory verse already quoted (see note, 
p. 1) I and consists of 400 verses mostly of tho Anuahtubh 
metre. It is divided into sis chapters or parichchbidas, 
treating of (1) iarii^a or the body of ku^-ya, (2) and (d) 
alankOriM or figures, (4) or defects, (5) or tho 

logic of kti^ya, and (6) hbda - AttihiAi or grauunatical 
accuracy. The work is, on the whole, a thoroughly critical 
review of several scientific theories that prevailed in the 
Qutbor^s time. Bhamuha spares not even his own teachers 
as far os criticism is contemod. Having on scvcrul occaaitma 
given free vent to this critical spirit, be withdraws himeelf 
majestically m the following stnnztk 1 ^— 

(^V^ L) 
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He 18 full of originfility and intelligence, and takes pride 
in not alaTialily following kie predecessors, qs may be 
indirectly inferred from these stanzas:— ^ 

(1) I 

g WRTT^ ^ i 

(I, r,.) 

(S) ^ml^^lf>l4■^fl^ldi^lnja^ 4^i^^TT^TK I 

(I, 32.) 

(3) nqwi'w ^ i 

Tlf^cT I 

(Closing stanza, TT, 65.) 

According to him the best stylo of compasition, whether 
ffaudii/tj or midarhftff, is that which is figurative, cultured, 
sententious, well-reasoned, and faultless ; and it may bo said 
that his on-n work fairly satisfies all these coEdifious, He 
is u man thoroughly imbued with practical common-sense, 
and denounces in strong terms the admixture of fimtostic 
and sujwrhuman events m novel-writing; for an illustration 
of which the reader is referred to his series of trenchant 
remarks on the story of Vatsaiaj'a, culminatiiig in tho 
following stanza — 

^ifinrrej I 

(IT, 62,) 

His learned attack of the advocates of the SpHfa theory in 
the last chapter of the work is very edifying, and goes to 
prove that Bhanraha had u philosophic turn of mind. The 
under-mentioned stanzas are very suggestive of his line of 
argument in this connection : —^ 

* This wmd nwMl probaBly refetr ta GiM^hya. Uae Bulhor of lia 

RuSidd If nal, WB ahnnld iaftr from m B^uMian the eif5tsii« 

below BLiauihfl nf sorao SuiakTit work based an Brihatk^iAi, 
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Km mfH7«r wni a 
^ ^naiTr i 

< i^^T gfna sT^^i^ Twft ^iTwfwni a 

0 ^ 12-140 

To conclude, I may remaTk there are raoDy more intereating 
points in this work, which 1 refruin from mentiorLmg as the}' 
arc out of place in this brief akctch. 















* 
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XXI, 


FUSTEEX NOTE ON mrSALMAN COINS COLLECTED 

BY wna, a p, tate in seistan. 

Bv O. CODBLSGTON, M D,, F, 8 .A. 


OLffCE the note oa thcae cems was pabliahed in the 
^ Society's ifourruil b$t yearj, p- 081, Mr. A. Q. El Ha 
htis been so good os to prepare the following list of the 
Sijistan or Maliks from about a.h. 46Q to 885, 

taken from the Ihya aUMuluh, by Shah Husain b. Ghiyath 
al-Din :— 


IHNGS OF NlilBCZ. 


RiESTouATiojf or TQE Lute afces TTi-R DEita at KTTAr. tj 

u, Auhad (A m 899) Azm tq£ Oniixm OcccPATToa. 


'flltir b. Mubaoiiuad b. Tahir b. Khalaf 
Atnir Shiihmshah ., 

Baha ol'DauIoh Tiihir b. Noar b» Abmad 
Tuj al-Dlu Abu al-Fs^I Nosr b. Tahir b. Mtihatamnd 
Shams td-Dm Muhomtaad b, Tbj' ol-Bin- 
‘Ikz al-MuIuk (Muhammad) b. Taj al-DTa. 

Ttij ol-Dln ELirb b. *I2S al-lluluk 
Ghaojs al-Dtu (Yomla abDauLih) Eahium Shah 
b. Ifaflir ol^Diu b. Taj al^Dln ,, 

Nusrat aUDin b. BuhHiiu Shiih ... 

Buku al-Dln b. Bahritm Shah 
Sbihah uI-DTq Mahmud b, Nash' ed-Dia 

[Tflj al-Dtd Nij-altigln] ,, , , 

Shams el-Dlu *Ali b. Mas'ud b. Ehalaf b- Mjhrbia 
b. X^ir b. Nagr b. Abtnnd . * 

AW al-Dtn b* Abi M-Fitb b. Mas^ud .. 

Shah Nusrai b. Nasr al-Din 
Qutb al-Diu Muhannuud b. Bukn al-DTu Mahmud 
b. Na^raUDtn 


A,B, 

e. 469-lBG 
4S0 

4S0Cf)^Bl 
4S8-559 


-612 

ei2-ei8 

(618) 

(611) 

(619^22) 

[622-62T] 

680-652 

652-728 

725-731 

731-747 
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Ttij ul-Dm b. Qatb al-Dm .* ** „ 747-751 

Sultan MflhmEid h, SLiih ‘All bi X[isr al-D'm ., 751^753 

‘Ixz al-Din b. Bulcn al-Din aiabmQd ., , * 753-754 

Qutb b. ‘IzB al-Dm .. , * ^. 78 ‘i-- 7 flS 

Sbrih SbahUn T 6 j al-DTn b. Qntb al-Dlii b, 'Izz ai>t}la 755-305 

Qutb fJ-Dm b, Sbah *Alr ShBbsnilBh ^ * .. S 06 -S 22 

Sbfth Shiban Shnins al-DTn 'Ali b. Qutb al-Dlii 822 -S 42 ( 552 ?) 
Xi^iim al-DIn Tabya b. Bhams al-Dla ,, ., 842 (a 52?)-885 

Sbains ul^Dln Mubommiid b+ Nizam nl-Oln .» 555 - 

Sultiiu Mu^mOd ,, »* »* ,, », _ 


Fmih this it will be seen that thoro wua u Kitig of 
yimriz reigning from a.h. 7S1 to 747 named Qutb al-Biii 
Jluhanimad. The coin bearing the name Qutb al-Dm^ 
dated 74s, described on p. 68 Ij moy thereione be attributed 
to him and not to Qutb ul-Din b. '^Izz al-Dm* who waa 
deposed und executed by Timur. 

Mr, E ll is has also sent me u tnmjsLition of the account of 
this king's reign given in the Ihyo ul'MiiIiik, from which 
the following is an extract:— 

Malik Qiitb id-Dln b. Shah Baku auooeedi^ hia uncle Shah 
Nustat on tbe throatf of Slstaa in a.h. 751 + ha^dn^ been duly 
elected by the votes of the princes of the royal house and great 
men of the State. Hia inrestiture with the wTereigoty of Ntmrfiz; 
took placio on MondayT Babl' I* S+. on which occosioiti much largess 
WELB judicioualy diBtribated. Qufb al-DTu was an exeelleet niler+ 
tirm, politic, just, liberal, brave, dovout, a patron of Jvamiug* 
i^enins, and pietTj an eaemy of vice and profligacy. Ho was wont 
to cncouTtigc worth by confomng of Btipends, and every day there 
used to isane from hb kitchena thirty asa-loads of bread and 
ten of moat, with other neccasaries in proportiem, which w^em 
^listributecl to atrangers and the poor. All SlaUIn acknowledged 
Ids swTiy, "When he bnd completoil the oignubation of his 
kingdom, certain traitorous persons incltod MolLk Husain Ghuri. 
ruler of Herat, to invade Slfttnn, who in coosecjuence m a+n, 734 
led an army more numerous than anta or loensta agabst the Ving 
Whoa the news of this invation reached Malik Qu^b ol-HIn be 
gatbertfd a force of 50,000 voteron troops, foot and hciw, togothcr 
with elephants, and sot out from the city of ,Sl5tilu to meet the 
army of EhutMan. When the troops of Sfet^ had reached 
the army of Khurusiin being ancamped by the atream 
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of Panj Bill, Amir Iqb^ one of the tnistttl adboit^nta of 

91)iuk ^\la al-Dauliih SIstTmT, came to Malik Qutb al-BTn and 
bssodght him to halt his army that ho might go to the King of 
Haiit and diaanade him from thie enterprise, attacking MoAlcmf 
without just quarrel. The king Baid, *Qo, and teU him that 
[ havD no fear or dread of him, but that 1 am loth to shed the 
blood of Modems^ If he will not Telinqnuh thia enterprise our 
dispute must be settled an the field of battle.' Mir Iqhd 
delivered this moaaago to Malik ^nsain, and tthewed him the 
overwhelming superiority of the array of Siotan. Malik Busaiu 
RCoopted his ndvieo, and at once returned fo Harilt by double 
marches. Thus the two kiugs returned home witheut fighting." 


Thia is mtenestingj and bears qd tho diubject of this 
collection in that coins of Malik HtiBain of Hurut (a.h* 733- 
771) are included m it, as mentioned in my ionner note, 
p. 682. 

Mr, Tnte has Ititcly sent another small collection which 
he has made in iSeiston, containing some Musalman coins 
Tcquiring notice, vLi.: — 


SlMiJilB. Mansur b. Nuh. 

Two copper fills of Bukhara dated JhH. 357, of the pattern of 
No, 405. B.M. Cat., voU iii, of tho your 354. 

GOVEaNORS OF SIJlSTiN. A^ad b. Muhammad. 

1. Gold. Sijistan. A.n. 343. 

Obv. Area in plain oirolo j[ || jJJl 31 oil 1 

■ 1^1 II ^ II ^ ^ -h .^11 

Margin in plain circle 

ajL* cAJJ 01^ 

Rep. Aron in plain edrelo || aL ^ [| 4131 jc>^\ 4iJl 

ijfif II 4l Jjti 

ZB 


1.10.1.11. lll>05. 
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iTwfffiii in plain ciioic 

i> jSj ^ Ji' ^ cJi"> 

^9 5 Wt. 33 (looped). 

A thm gold coin of good workmanflbip> with deOTj well- 
fomed lettering. This is, I think, the first dinar of 
Ah nm d which has been edited. 

2. Four copper fab, Sijbtan, A.n. 343; B.M. Cat,, voh tU, 

Nol 35. 

3, Fills. Sijistim, date iEegible. 

Oip. Area in plain circle, atabesque letters 

^ II *1) II 

Margin » - - « m * * * 

£ep. In plain circle X%:^\ I! - ' *It H 

# |[ II 

IXargia illegible. 

M 85 j Wt. 2D. 

^lalaf b. Ahmad. 

1, Gold. Sijxatrin, s.n, 3[7]9. 

Obv. .Vrea in plain circle, two leaf omamenta below 

ali ^U\ 11 411 II II 4J 

Margin illegible, lettering cormpt. 

Aren in plain chnle, two leaf omamenta below 

^ II til\ [| 11 Jl 1 1 I iJ, 

^ -7 ; Wt. 25. 

2. Copper fals. Sijiaton, no dnto. 

Obv. Area in plain circle, Biabesqne lettering 4J |[ ^Ja^l 
Margin . . . . . . 

Ete^ Area in looped circle, arabea^iuo ]j ^ k_sLi. 

Margin illegible. 

85 ; Wt. 2L 
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Hail) bf MTiVinttiAd. Copper. 

Oif. [| «ui II <UI t}f.j II 4UUUI)I 

Sn. In pbin ciide || 

ItoTgin iUe^le. 

B.lf. Cat., toL ix, p. 269. 

This coin wos first described in tbe Ntimisttuitk Cfironickj 
1831, by H. SauTairc, in an article “Sbj nn J'els Safiflride 
in^t/^ wMch contains an exceUent summary of the 
history of these governors, rightly cedlod by the writer " la 
seconde branche des Soffiridos/' 

KINGS OF NlilHCZ. Nam &1 -Du1h Copper. 

Obc, In oircle j || |1 4_£L*1\ 

.ff«. j*jHW II *4 II 


*Izz bI’Bih. 


1. 

Oiv. 

In qaatrefoil j [| || 


Rir. 

In oirdo 

11 

2. 

Oiv, 

In oirole with 0 above and circle of dots ontsido it 




\\j 11 


Rn. 

In circles 

OSO^. 11 

S. 

Oie. 

As Na. 2. 



S«v^ 

Aa No. 1* 


4* 

Obv. 

In circle 

11 ^ II 


J?«r. 

As No. 2. 


5. 

Oh- 

II II !!> *' II • • 


RiK. 

As No. 1, 



Ontb al'Z>in. 



Oh. 

In circle 

J Ujll II i^-r^ {[ 


Rm. 

In circle 

bj*i^ l[ 
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Dctiblfol kinif* 

1. Diff, In drda j I! ^lj=^ * * li 

Rfv. In dotted circle |l 

2. Oif. > H.« II [1 - 

}ir*^ II ‘ * 

Tli&ye coiua im all about incb m diameter end weigh 
about 46 g;raiTia j m appearance they regemble emna qI the 
Dchli kings of a period of from the latter end of the 
seventh to that of the eighth contuiy of the Hijra. They 
beat only the laqah of the king ond the mint imme. 
ifr. G. J* Hodgcra described some of the some type in 
hia Catalogue of Coins in the Lubore Museum, p. 137, 
** Sistun Coins "j in the Catalogue of Coins purchased from 
birn by the Punjab Guvonmicnt, 1895, part iv, p, 19, 
“Bijurtan or NLiuroz Coins**; in the Proceedings of the 
Bengal Asiatic Societj", 18S4, p. 75, **Sonie Coins from 
Cundahar**; and in Bengal As. Soe. Journal, 1896, pt 2, 
p. 226, “ Coins of Kimroz, mduding coins of Taj ai-Dm 
Harb, Rukn ttl^Dm b* Bahram Shah, and Nu^t al^Dm 
b. Bohriim Shah/* A dlihcultj I felt in attributing these 
coins to the kings of JSlmruz caused by the word 
being part of the loqab on them and not go in the Kst taken 
from the Ihj'u ul-Muliik has been lemoved by the dated 
inscription of Shtuns al-Bin ‘Ali published by Mr, ElHs 
in the Sodct}'*s Journal, 1904, p. 173, where that Malik's 
name is given us j LJjJ^ j JaJl and by 

Mr. Ellis tiwdiiL g that Nasr al-Bin, the auecesoor of Shams 
al-Din, Is called in the Ihya ul-Mnluk first ^ 

, then (*jJ * ^^d finally 

I attribute these coins, subject to confixmation, to Naar 
al-Bm b. Abi al-Fath, 652^728; Txk al-Dln b. Hukn 
fd-Bin, 753^784; and Qutb a^Din b. Shah ' Ali, 806-822, 
respectively. 


anjRAT.VAN COUfS FHOit SmSTAy, 
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NlitRCZ COINS WITHOFT EULER'S NAME, 


I. Obc, In two intcrLoeed tiianglea ^ ||j|j|^ || i—yp 

In «ight-{oil with outer hand of loops and losvos aa{» 

,^E -7; m 50, 

Ohv^ In doohlc hsiagon within oircles of linos and dots t-Jj^ 
^K. In quatrcfoil within circles of linos || 

^ 66; m 52, 

3. Obt. In plain circle ■^ri || jjj-w Ij 
Itn. Arabesque onmmontation, 

^ '7; Wt. 6S, 

4. Obv. In cirolq within orabeaqno || ^ |j 

Etr, niegiblo, 

M -66 I Wt. 20- 


5, Oho. Area in square, Ku£c lettering arranged in the square 

. ,,, aLI jb 

Margin illegible. 

En. In crenated circle || or^ j[ || 

The figure before the f of the date is a e mail circle, and may he 
a 1 without n toil or the second cipher of > * ^a, of ’srhich the 
first cipher does not appear. 


^ -65; Wt, 36, 










, im „...: 

r,.-j«r-f-4: ■ W ’ .. ."‘v '^liSl 

L, ' »Tffl. ■ ■ ISisy t,«»4:,-6e*--.a£- * 

_Jt-^ ■ . • 'i‘ 

iT*," * J -— 1 * " •- . ^ *-. ■ ^ I 

tarn J9l 

J’ . ' "* .^ - _ *1 

<nvijr 


M a 1-M> Mi^i !«*> 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


A Stijjjv of ijoiau Onomatopcetic DesI Wohus. 

There can be no doubt that oiiomutopoem and iateijectiDnnl 
cries played a great part m the fonuHtion ol cjur languag^^ 
l*t 16 true that the 'Bow-woir* theor}' a Lone ia insufBoieiit 
to trace the origin of all words; and it is not tme* what 
Professor Noirfi would have us believe, that all roots can 
be traced to some inteijectional cries of primitive men* 
But it ia true that a carefully instituted philological analysis 
con disclose the induence of ODomatopeda and interjectioiLBl 
cries in the farniation of a very large number of Vedic 
and Lauidka roots. 

When by strict, rigid, and thoroughgoing rules of 
graznmart an artiheial check was placed upon the growth 
of the Sanskrit language, new words could not bo coined 
except by the fixed rules of grammar, from the definitely 
established list of roots. How jealously the purity of the 
literary Language was being guarded in the second century 
ij*c. can be known from the Mahabbasya of Pateiijali. It 
haa been declared sinful in that book to use w'ords other 
than what are strictly Vedio and Laukika. 

In the Sanskrit works which have been, with considerable 
certainty, fixed to a time prorious ta the second ccnturj' b.c., 
no words other than Yedic and Laukika (in the strictest 
Pacini sense) can be met with. Since the Mohnbharuta 
abounds in words not strictly Lankik, may we not venture to 
say that this is evidence, so far as it goes, that the budding 
up of the poem did not oommence till at least a century 
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later than tbe tima of the MahL^hilGya. Such ml orthodox 
work ae the Mahabhanita came ercntually to be, could not 
have departed from the much respected orthodox rulea. If 
time had Dot then made tho ruloa almoat obsolete. What 
is true of the Mahubharata ia true also in respect of tho 
Eiumya];^a, m we now have it. To my humble thinking 
the latter shows signs of latoueas to a gTeater oxtenL 

Of words formed by iinltating natural aounda, and un- 
derivable from tho hxed stock of Sanskrit roots, koluhala, 
kUIkiln, aud the like are only found in the oighteen lengthv 
Sarvans of the Mohabbarata. Halahala, Godgada^ and 
Humbha (lowing of the cow] are found used in the Riima- 
ya^ In the 23rd chapter of the Aranyakni;;^, we hnd 
exact sounds of binds used ijs Sanskrit worda "Chichiku- 
chiti va 9 yanto babhubastatra saiiku," would have dehled 
the purity of language in the second century bx. This 
very " GhTchiku we find also in the Harivam^ These 
words, as well os the words Kbat-Ebat, Than-Than, JliMi- 
Jhan, and Ea^araijaka of still later Ktetature, have been 
called DeST words (words of provincial origin) by Hem“ 
chaudra. It is known to aU that llemchandra'a 
Ifamainala contains only such words as ware never derived 
from Sanskrit mots. Some iugeoions Ftindite have tried 
a forced affiliation of many of them to some recognised 
mots; but I do not coneider it worth while to make any 
criticiam on this attempt. 

When literature grew, the writers felt the want of words, 
and were forced to borrow many words from the Prakrits, 
To oommenoe with, it was only sparingly dona; but when 
once it was tolerated and approv^, tho writers introduced 
the Prakrit words very largely. This inference receives full 
corroboration from the language of the old inacriptions which 
have now been chronologically orraDged in many books. 

The DeST words of onomatopmtic origin, snob us Jhaukura, 
mara-mara, pat-pat, and the like, are nowhere found in the 
works of Eiilld^ and Bharavi, It might be pkosiblv 
argued, that the use of auch words in dignified Eavyas wm 
studiously avoided by the poets. Rut it is worthv of note 
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that Kalidasa has not used these words even in the Prakrit 
dialogues in his Drama, while Mricchakadka and Ratnavali 
abound with such expressions. It is also not true that the 
use of * Ghargbara * for Nirghofa and * Jhankura * for Ali« 
nita lessened the dignity of the language. These words 
have boon proBtably used, to heighten the effect of grand 
descriptions, by BhavabhOti in bis Uttara-carita and Malati- 
xnddhava. 

The poet Subondhu flourished towards the end of the 
sixth century, say some fifty years after the death of 
Kalidasa. We find the use of a small number of onomato- 
poDtic words in his Vosavadatta as nouns only. Three or 
four such words of this class as are found in Mahiibharata 
and Riimaya^ are also found used as nouns, as I have 
xilrcady shown. This is the sort of use mode of them (though 
very sparsely) in the Paucatantra. Kolahala is the only 
word I have met with in the existing Paucatantra, even 
though this is not exactly the book which was written in 
the fifth century. 

In the writings of BuDabhatte, Bhavabhuti, and ^udraka, 
these words have been very freely and largely used. Verbs 
also were made of them, and expressions like Khat-khu^yate, 
Phurphuruyati, and Murumarayisma are found frequently. 
The use of these words as verbs commenced only in the 
seventh century, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 
From the seventh century onward, there is scarcely any 
^^anakrit composition wherein these De^i words of onomato> 
poDtio origin are not found. 

I should like what I have asserted to be tested by 
reference to the books the dates of which have been fairly 
established. If the use of this particular class of I)e6I w'orii 
grew in the manner indicated in this paper, the words will 
have a 8j)ecial value in determining the chronology of some 
old books. 


B. C. Mazumdak. 


ai08QriT0E« AND FEl'Eli IN SETSHIT’A. 




Mosquitoes asd Fkver. in Suskota. 

The Btings of insects^ togetbflr with the mod^ of their 
treatmeQt, are discussed by Susruta in tho chapter on Insects 
(Kitakalpah) which forme the last $cction of the book Oa 
Pcieoee (KalpasthanaDi)^ There he eaja: ”17, There are 
six Maksikis (flies or bees)j called respectively K£iitariku> 
Fingalika, ^ludhulika, KasajT, and bthalika^ If 
a man is stung by one of these, there will be heat, and 
ewaUing (of the part). So in the ease o£ a SthaUkI or 
a Ka^vJ, when, however, them will be, moreover, daiigerotis 
boils, 18, There are £vo Ma^ka^ (lUoaquitoes or 
called respectively Soinudrah, ParimaiLdahili, Hsatimagaka^ 
KrBijah, and Parvatlyah, If a man is stung by one of these, 
there will be violent iTching and ewdling of the bitten part. 
Bat the ParvatiA'n produces the same symptoms as deadly 
ineecte.” 

IT. makfika^ kantarildi pingaltldl madhuUka kn^yl 

sthalikety cvara sat | 
tabhir daspuya daha^ophau bhavatah | 
athulikakiiaayibbj-uiq etad ova pidakn^ ca sopadravo 
bbaranti 1[ 

18, nm^kah samudrah parimaniMo bastimasakah krfnoh 
pdrvalTya iti pauca | 

tair dasp^ya tivrakoijidur dani^^pha^ ca | 
parvatTjas tti kitatb pra^iaharais tul^’alakssjouh || 


The remedies to be applied are the some aa in the case 
of ant'Stinga. ** ^13. For those etung by Pipllikos (ants), 
MokfiikaSj or Ma--kika3, an ointment mixed with cow*s urine 
is prescribed, ns well as the earth of an ant-hill of black ants,^* 

82, pipilikabhir dastanam maksikahmj^kais tathi | 
gomutrena yuto lepah kraniavalmTkanirttika t| 

These quotations from the excelloat edition of SuSruta 
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published by the late Vaidya Prabhuraro in 1901^ with 
which the earlier editiona of Serrate literally agree in the 
present case, ahow that fever is not among the ayTuptoniti 
produced by the sdnge of mosquitoes and similar inseota^ 
accordiDg to Susmta. Conversely, in the ohapter on Fever 
(vi, tJ9), he does not mention tho stings^ of insects among 
the various causes of fevers and true malarial fever, anch 
as tertian and quartan fever, is entirely due to derangement 
of tho humours, according to Suaruta (vi, 39, 9). Nor can 
Stiimta^s observations, at the beginning of the Kitekalpab, 
regarding the dorangement of air, of bile, or of phlegm, or 
of all the tbree humours together, by the four principal 
classes of insects, and the causation of diseases due to 
deranged air, eta, by tho atingst of these insects, be said to 
presuppose on acquaintance with the spreading of malaria 
through mosquitoesH These introductory remarks, aa shown 
by the analogous statemente on the effects of snake poison 
(Section iv of the Kulpaatliilnum), are morel}' intended to 
illusirale the dangerous nature of insect stiugs. 

If, therefore, the ULitLve books ou medicine in Ceylon have 
anticipated the discovery of our modern aeieutista of the 
connection between mulariti and mosqaitoea, their authors 
must have arrived at that discovery Indepondentl}'' of Su^ute, 
whose doctrines seeiu to be generally followed in the medical 
lore of Ceylon. It may be added that the other standard 
writers on medicine in India, such as Chunika, Vugbhatu, 
and the author of the Miidhava Nidiinu, entire!}" agree with 
3usru,ta on the point ntider notice. It is true that fever 
18 mentionod by Vdgbhapi (vi, 3", 5) among the ordinary 
eymptoiue produced by all stings of insects, but this is 
0%'idently the wound-fever which is generally mentioned ui* 
one of the principal kicida of lever, and not malana. 

The point is of very cousiderable hUtoricul interest; and 
18 8t4ited, in the public press, to have been referred to at ihe 
lost Anniversary Meeting of ihe Ceylon Brunch of our 
Society. I have not had the advantage of soeiug any ofdciel 
report of what was said on that occasion; but it would be 
very desirable that the riDlice taken of the question should 
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lead to the publjcatieq of tuny peerages t-bere may be lU 
Ceyloa book^ on medicino bearing on the point. 


JFUi-zbufff {BaF<tria). 
Jpnl22ntf, 1905 * 


J-i 


The Rev. W, ScHStlirr, formerly a mii»ionary in AAsanij 
now of the MisGionury College of Modling, near Vionna^ has 
lately isaued two exhaustive laonographs on certain of the 
Indo-Chinese langiingea. The £rat, entitled Qt^undzuge 
^iner Itftuthhr^ der Kfifixi-Spr/Kkej m i^ren BfniehutifftfH su 
dcrjemgeu der Mon^K^^nt^r-SpnttheHf was published at 
Mimicb (Verlag dor k, Akademie) in 1004, and in addition 
to d very careful Bludy of the phonology of Kbasi, the 
speech of the natives of the Ehasia and Jaintia hilla around 
Shillong (only about 177,000 in nmnber)} has olw an 
appendix on the languages of the Palating, Wa, and Riang 
tribes of the Middle Salween. A still more elaborate 
monograph is the one just issued at Yienna (]90o}j entitled 
Grtmdsu/je eirt^r Ijaittiihfe dur Jlan-I^iHier-Sprachen (pp. 233 ), 
which disc asses tbo general phonology of that important 
linguistic family, in its four forms, Mon, B&hnar, ^tieng, 
and Ehmer, Students of the linguistics of Further Asia, 
and especially of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, will be glad 
to have their attention called to these minute and schoWly 
essays in this field of philology. 

a 

Tub Baillie Collection oe Arahic ano Persian MSS. 

A couple of years ago, when consulting it for other 
purpoties, I noticed on p. lO, vol. iii of Sir H. M* EUioc's 
'* Mahemedau Historians,” a referenoa to the curious 
discovery among the BailHe itSS. of a missing portion of 
the rare and valaablo of HashTd-ud-djn. 

Mention Is made of this Baillie Collection being entailed 
property; but In 1839, though Colonel BaHiio hod died on 
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&dl 

tte 20th Apnlj 1833 (aged 00) | Dudcpq Forbes found the 
menutseripta still undisturbed at a Kouse in Soho Square 
{Jeurual R.A.S., ti (1841), p. 33). Nobody could tell toe 
where the mauuecripta now weroi or their historj." aubsequeat 
to 1841, Ae Colonel Baillie held high pnlitical office la 
Bundelkband and at I^akhnnu qarly in the ninet-eenth 
century^ I hoped that hie collection would oontaiu some 
rare or unknown works beariog on the hidtory of the 
eighteenth century in India, the pericjd to which I have 
more particularly devoted myself. 

In vulu did I go to the Diet. Nat. Diog,, ii, 418 i there 
was no iuoution of hia manuscripts, his family line, or the 
name of bis seat. Taming to the Annual Register” for 
1833 (vol. Ixxv), I found on p. 219 that Colonel John 
Boillic was ** of Leys,” Invemesa-sbire. In Barkers '^Lauded 
Gentry ” I found that hie daughter and heiress had married 
J. F. BoUlie, second son of BaiJlie of Bochfour. ITer two 
eons (known successively as “^of Leys") died without issue. 
Seeing that the two families were closely connected, I wrote 
to the present J. E. Bmce Baillic, Eaq,, of Dochfeur, and 
having no personal knowledge in the matter ho was good 
enough to refer me to his brother, the Rev, Albert BaiUie, 
of Rugby. Mr, Albert BaiUio kindly inlormed me that 
the MSS. “ were given to the University of Edinburgh to 
btj kept in n place by themselves,” Through my friend 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the British Museum, it was ascertained 
from Mr, Richard Bell that the collection had been in the 
University Libran- at Edinburgh since 187o, that tbo books 
were not calalogued or arranged, but eomeono had written 
the title, and ocoasicnall}^ a bibliographical note, on the 
Qylcuf of moat of them. 

As I purposed a visit to Scotland in the Autumn, I opened 
cammnnicatioii with Professor Kggeling, Convener of thv 
Library Committee, who kindly promised to lot mo see the 
books whenever I called at the Library, When I arrived at 
Che end of Auguai 1 found Mr. R. Bell at work on a Hand-Kst 
of the Arabic MSS,, and ho told me he intended, when that 
was finished, to commence a aimikr list of the Persian part 
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of tba oall^tioD. 1 had hoped that before this time both 
these lists would have been Biibni.itt<ed for publication m oui* 
Journal j but I do not know whether they aro completed 
or not I have beard that the deed of gift requires the 
collection to be properly catologued; and as the Umvorrity 
lias DOW had thirty years id which to comply with this 
condition (if it lot ua trust that we shall aoon be 

put iu poaseasioD of a proper catalogue. Meanwhile 1 place 
on record a fow hasty aetea from the Persian MSS. made 
tit my two risiU to the Library. In all I took notes from 
35 rDBuofiCripts, and there were six others which do uet^ 
I t.hmk» belong to the collection. 

No. 

■16. Oasa^id-i-^iiqlJoT, witli marginal and intcrHnear note^. 

76. Ballast' IlfFine folio eopy,^ hsisheii Ist KahT'^ 1, 
1052 H. 

|}L. A folia 'ralumc of letters from the 13th Jnmoda I, 1222 a., 
to the enJ of Zil ^^jjah| 1224 n. (5th Februair, IBIO). 

82. A. fnmily biatoiy of the Sayyida of Siindi (.4iti;dh)i by *AlT 
hiaqT Khun. Book I: Introduction, 12 and 

a CanclnsiDn. Book II: oub Ms^ahh in 11 aer^Ti. A family 
tree at tho bcguuuag, and at the end d coloured map 
of Fulhgonj. Written 28 ti: 1 Rahl' U. 125U h. 

86. (s) STuptahhab of th& JidiangTr-iiiiinnhT. Le. of tho IqbSlnamnh 

of Mir Ahmad ^lan. Copy finiabed on the 16th Bajob, 
11B7 n., for Jfawiib S Tiiiii Mir ^an, by Muhardjnsd 
Amin, oa a ThuredEiy, at Lskbnan. 

(i) d. 666 quarto of 19 lines each. Mubammad ^hj/s 
HistoTy of Shuhjohaa. 

668-GSO. Lists of MonfnbdiiTs. 

680i. Bar bayand-taTnrT'i-takht-i-nuirassa^ 

664. Tuzakd-taimurlyab. 

684a. Bootes end distances. 

6S6fr. Jama'd-ditml. 

6S7A A ghdz-i-nuihimm^i-Slwa^ lOTH to 1085 u, (a prent)* 

690a« Tihri&t4^alq5b-i-Badshab^. 

690J* Daat6r-U;l-^iinifll‘i-iar-i-maahuk rujj-i-lmr yuk inolk^ 
wa wazn. wa dini^, wa paimAyish-i-mniTn. 

691rt. D&stur-Man^w&h-i-rojdirup, etc. 

691^. Pay, lift, Snd, 6td chiaa. 

6920. Jfonthly intea of pay* 
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No. 

Tibinan. T'aLlo of Birtb ana Atoession of 
qmii]i ima dcacondantd (down to ‘ ^iRin gTr and hu Lrotliei^ 
1118 H.J* 

694<i. l}aetLir'Ul''ataid tii chahar aepah, yak aspnli. 

694{|. La^d-miwiirfiii muwadq-i-Kubit^-i-Kikab, otc*, fl 
sad nnfr. 

6945. Cliflhanun tiRstab-i-dS^-i-suwarfiii, tauwlfiq-t- 
7jibi|ah4-Rikdb wa subajat wa ja^- 
Si3rtitn otc. 

695ff. Tflf^li-j'khait!h-i-‘iinftrQt kih A^lii Haznit dar hTn-i- 
baySt-i-khPd numOdand. 

MubufU-i-ktil. Accoimt of tbe tent 
6955. Takht-i-muragga* [and other notca], 

696a. Humayun Badabah. 

6965. Pctitioii of *Alonigtr to his father (eods on f. 697fl)^ 
87 k Dabiatun'i-mazabib. Copy dated ildth Bamazan, 1215 n.; 

njado by Pal ITaruyan for his own porusol. 

89. ^alamrmmli by Shekh Sharaf^ud-dio *A1 t, Yaadl. Weli 
written hut undated. 

98. SbnTb-i-<lii?i^'i-'frrfi. 

99. Letters to Newab Sa'adat ^All !^iin , HuJ^arram, 1228. to 

2Cth lUjab, 1229 n.. Book 8. 

No number. Letters of J. Baillio to tho Nawib Wazir from the 
22nd Bajub, 1229 b. (Hth July, 1814). The last date 
u in Juno, 1815. 

J 02. Letters of J, Baillie to the Nawab Wazlr, Sa'Idat 'AH ITtinii . 
MubtirriQin, 1228, to Bajob, 1229 e* 

103. Lord ^oim, GoTeraor-Genemlj, to tbo Jamb-i-A'Io (i.o. tbo 

Ifawab Wsmlr), from his aceeesion, 3rd July, 1814, to 
18th November^ 1815. 

No number. Letters of tho Govemar.Gon'Crai to Nawah Sa*ldat 
^AH ^un, and the replies, from JumhdJl 11, 1222 n- 
(August, 1807), to 11th Shawwal, 1228 g. (ilth 
October, 1813). 

No nuinber. Lord Moira'a Forsiaa Lottnrs to the Nawab Wazir, 
from 28th December, 1810. The last letter is one from 
Baillie to the Nuw'ab dated the 10th 3Iay, 1812. 

104. Muntflkbab-nJ^Itt^jiL. Jrancis Gladwin’s copy. 

IDS. (a) AkliLilq..i-NnyiTT 

(i) RimlBh-i-.nunhaj-ul-|iUibrii min toinlf-i-^aklm Na^Ir, 
TQ»T (S ir.)» Copied 27th Jnmoda II, 1146 n., on 
a Friday, acribe HuhAmmad Ja^far, 
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I Ift* KuHxynt-i-khaqiiiil. Fairly TritteuT dnt^ 

111. A IMstaa in Terser beautifully -wTitton* gold liaes, with 
blno and red headings altsnmtcly. 

113. (a) BokT-ul-anMb, copied 1011 n. at ^armh by Abii^I Jat^ 
bin Sbekh FirQz, Quroshi, SiddlqL ^Oojandl. 

(J) Nizam-iut'tawflji^ (History of Irfuft). Not dated. 

113, !E[nIliyflt-i’'irrfi. Not dated. 

1H, TiuioUB loose papers: 

(ff) On Arabic grammar. 

{i) Hi^ty of ^e Af^^Ane, 

(ff) Foctic entracta (religinua cfiyatieiam for the most part). 

115. ( 43 ) Toimur-ttAiTiBh. Bated 12119 w, 

(S) Extracts from EititiKLbiduyat ul-l£uslim, 

(e) THribb’i-tabari.' 

118 . Qi^^ah-i-lutzilr wa pt sbtil. Not dated; bears F. Gladwin’^' 
aignatnre a» oirnor. 

121. AltMaq -i- HiihsmT, dated tbc lOtb JumJida 11, 1218 it., 

scribe Mubamirad 'Alu 

No aumber. (a) Biography of EJiAn; the last date is his 
death Ln the oth year of Farml^sTyar (1128-9 h.)* 
Copied in lat year of Ahmsd Shah (t 161-2 n,), 

(£) Jti 2 1 of Hajjasir-i-'Alamglrl. 

(if) Part of Bulisaliiih-i-^llnmgTti of Iftibammad Eazini. 

Copied in the 1st year of A^innd Shah. 

(d) l&t to loth par of ^Alam^r. Copied in thi' 1 st year of 
Abmad Shfih. 

122 . *Alam-^i ^Abbist, not dated. 

123. TCjEak-i-TaunGrij a copy mode for Majd-nd-datilali, Farzand 

Bahadur, Bahram Jang, on tlio let Mtibarmin, 
1191 —the 18th year [of Shah 'Alam]. 

127 (ff) Qa^dah by Aba TAtib, Hlmll, til-l«fabanj, written after 
his return from Europe, title ''‘irH^raj-ul-tau^id,''* about 
the Wahhabis (?). 

{b) Another ferentife compofiod in 122'| ir., title ''ZuburiTah- 
i-sa£awlyah." Patron named Is Abii^l Fatb* Snltan 'MU' 
hommod Mlr^p us-SofawT, ul-MfisarT, ul-harawT, Bahadur 
Khan, Rashid. 

128. A Komll treatise on Morals, tf. 14; gold iHumina^oi) round 
text. 

t TbL nmjthe fregnuM at tlu JamP^iit.taTriri^ whicb irei. m* itb 

told, Ubelkd ^ WM, m* axt 
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No number. Ikhti^^»i«Shahjahan- namft>> , Copied in 1224 h. 
by Hul^ammad *AlI; an abstract made for Abu^l Fatb 
8ullAn Muhammad, SafiiwT, Bahadur ^an. Irfin?. 

No number, (a) Waqi^ah-i-Haidarab&d of Ni'mat ^an, ‘All, not 
dated. 

(3) Another poem. 

No number. Extract from Fawa^-i-^AfawIyah, Maq^h 5, Dar 
f ikr*i*tobaqah>i>rafl ‘ah-i-Qi jar • i • qiidlbashlyah. Made 

for ‘Im&d'ud-dauloh. Alzal-id-mulk, Colonel John Baillie, 
Bah^ur, Arslin Jang in the year 1223 n. 

No number. Headings; of a work in forty chapters on Akhlaq. 

ornamented with a gold ground, lines in gold, blue, and 
rod; gold-sprinkled margins. Written by H&fiz iSa*d> 
ud-din for ‘Imod-ud-daulah Afzal-ul-mulk, John Baillie, 
Bahadur, Arpl&n (tiV) Jong, 13 if., written on one side only. 

No number. MS. braring an English label, “The Qospel of 
Geronimo Xavier, An Account of the Christian Religion, 
a good deal of it consisting of a discussion between 
‘ H^Im * and ‘ Padro.’ '* It is in eight fafls, the last 
being a summary of the whole book. Copied on the Ist 
Shawwal in the time of Ghiyaf-ud-dln Wttidar by 
Jagann&th. 

No number. Eight folios of a history of Sa'adat ‘All Khan of Audh 
(placed in an Arabic work on Mahomedan Law, No. 64). 

The Library contains a few other Persian MSS., which 

do not seem to form part of the Baillie Collection. 

These are: 

(1) Sikandar-namah (vene), with paintings, in a case. 

(2) Jami'-ul-bikEyat wa lawami'-i-riwaynt Dated 843 h., 

quarto, illustrated. 

(8) Kulliynt-i-Sa‘di. Illustrated. 

(4) Qur’an. Ulnminated. 

(5) Qur'&n, from Moisur. Prosented by the H.E.l. Company 

in 1806. 

(6) Diwan-i-Bafiz. 


Until some more complete list or catalogue is prepared, 
I hope these rough notes of a collection which has dis¬ 
appeared from view for over sixty years, will he of some use. 

Jum 51/if 1905. 




Wm. Irvine. 
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Tkikuta and the so-called Kalachuri or Chedi 
Era. 

There is a Hindu era, commencing a.d. 248 or 249, which 
has come to be customarily known as the Kalachuri or Chedi 
era, though it was certainly not founded by any Kalachuri 
king or king of Chedi. 

Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji propounded the theory that 
this era probably owed its origin to the dynasty of the 
Traikutakas, by whom, amongst other kings and princes, 
it was used. He derived the name of the Traikutokos from 
a certain TrikuU, which he at first took to be a town in 
the Kohkan, but subsequently proposed to identify with 
Junnar in the Poona District. And ho attributed the actual 
foundation of the era to a king ISvaradatta, held by him 
to be an Abhira, who, as shewn by his coins, reigned at 
some time about a.d. 248-49 in Kathiawad. 

My attention was recently drawn to some remarks mode 
by me in my Dymstita qf the Kanareae Diatricta, p. 295, 
in which I expressed the opinion that the PandiPs theory 
adapted itself so well to all the circtimstancos that have 
to be accounted for, that it might be accepted as furnishing 
in all probability the true explanation of them. I have, 
however, ceased to hold that opinion. And, pending the 
completion of a paper explaining the matter in detail, I give 
here a synopsis of what I shall eventually establish. 

As regards Trikuto, whence, undoubtedly, there was 
derived the dynastic name Traikutaka, I will shortly give 
a note indicating a much more likely identification than 
Junnar. 

As regards the history of the era, the first point is, that 
the use of it was confined to a territory which was separated 
by the river Mahi from any outlying porta, in the direction 
of northern Gujarat, Malwa, etc., of the kingdom, as it 
existed from even before a.d. 248-49, of the so-called 
Kshatrapas of Kathiawad. 

The earliest known instances of the attachment, in any 
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way, of u definite name to the era, come from Central India. 
They are these. In an inscription of a.d. 1141-42, the date 
is expressed by “ in the Kalachnri year 893,*' or “ in the 
year of the Kalachuris 893.” And in an inscription of 
A.D. 1181-82, the date is expressed by "the Ch^ year 933.’* 

In that part of India, wo trace hack the use of the era to 
A.D. 973, but at present to no earlier time. An opinion, 
first put forward by me as a suggestion in my Oupta 
Irutcripftotu, introd., 8 ff., and afterwards assert^ as a 
certainty in DKD, 293,— that the dates, ranging from the 
year 174 to the year 214, in the records of the Jlahdr^'as 
of Uchchakalpa, ore dates of this era,— must be abandoned; 
at that time, the use of the era was confined to Western India. 

All the earlier dates in this era,— the latest of them 
being one of a.d. 739, — come from Gujarat and the Tho:^ 
District in Bombay, and are found in Chalukya, Gurjara, 
Sendraka, Katachchuri, and Traikutaka record. In that 
port of India, we trace hack in those records the use of an 
era, which is undeniably the era of a.d. 248 or 249, without 
any indication of a formal appellation, to a.d. 457, at which 
time there was reigning there a Traikutoka king named 
DahmsTna. Beyond that time, for the present, we have 
no certain knowledge about the era. 

The era may possibly have been founded by a TraikuuUca 
king; in which case such a king began to reign in a.d. 248 
or 249. 

But there is nothing to stamp the ora as " the Traikutaka 
era,” and still less to prove that it was so founded. The 
Kanheri plate of the year 245 (expired), = a.d. 494-95, 
which has been quoted to that effect, does not mark the 
era in that way, or establish any such point regarding its 
ongin. By literal translation, the passage containing that 
date means " in two centuries of years, increased by fortv- 
five, of the augmenting sovereignty of the Traikutakas.” 
But the real meaning of it, in accordance with an early 
Hindu method of expressing dates, may just as well be 
during the augmenting sovereignty of the Traikutakas, 
and in the year 245 (of an unspecified era).** 
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There is mothing to lead ns to believe otherwiBa than that 
the era was simply taken over, as the habitual and well- 
established reckoning of the eoantry, by the Tnukutakaa 
from some preceding d3Tja3ty; just aa it was takett over 
fraiD them by the Ka^hchuris, the GurJaraB, the Chalukyai^ 
of Gujaiiil, and the Scodrakaa. 

TTre»pectfvo of any question as to the actual date of 
Uvaradatta. the era cannot possibly have been established 
by him, or have had its origin in Katbinwuil or in any 
part of Gujarat, otc„ ou the north of the Mahi: partly 
becauae the so-called Saka era of s.n. 78, of the KshatmpaR 
of Hath iawad, ran on without any intenuUsion from before 
A.D. 248-49 to as late as a.d, 886 ; and partly because 
of the geogTophical limit, atated above, of the use of tho 
am of A,D, 248 or 249. Any era may be introduced 
into a country in which it was not founded- But no era 
can have been founded in a country in which it was. 
never used. 

The circuiustances which reodered possible the rise of 
a new dynasty, and the ostablishment of an ura by it, in 
A.n- 248 Or S49, aud in that part of India whence we obtoin 
all the early' instances of the osa of the era, are to be found 
IP the breaking-up of the power of the Satavahanu-buta- 
ko^iLt of Puithiui- 

And, looking to such records os we have, I find the best 
prospect of recognising the founder of the era, and ef the 
new dynasty, in tho pereou of the AbhTra l^varascna,— 
(not to bo confused with, or identified with, the Ifivaradattu 
who. is mentiodcd above),— or of his father the AbhTra 
^ivadatta, of the Niiaik mscription, ASWI, 4. 103, No. 12, 
which is dated "in the ninth year,'^ ijd. of the reign of 
Uvariisena, or counting from the commencement of the 
reign of hU father if the latter did reign. This record is 
not in pure Sanskrit. But, ns far as I can see, it is in us 
close an approach to Sanskrit as any of the other historical 
inscriptions at Niirik. We are, therefore, quite justified in 
thinking that it may be one of the latest of them* And 
It is, in fact, chronologically very difficult, at least, to 
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plaice it at any time during the actuad Satavuhana- 
•Sit taka nni period. 

As regards ISvaradatta, whose coins, whatever exact period 
may be assigned to them, are, in contrast with the other 
varly coins of Kathiawad, quite exceptionally dated in the 
first year” and ”in the second year,” it is difficult to 
look upon him otherwise than as a king of Kathiawad who 
tried, but promptly failed, to set up his own regnal reckoning 
in the place of the well-established era of that territory, 
commencing a.d. 78. 


June 16^A, 1905. 


J. F. Fleet. 


Rsksacarita, Ixtrodlctory Verse 18. 

The following extracts from two letters of Mr. M. T. 
Narasimhiengur refer to the verso of the HarMcarita 
discussed uupra^ 1903, p. 830; 1904, pp. 155-8, 366, 544. 

Mr. Narasimhiengur observes that utMlha means, not 
‘exploits,* but ‘enthusiasm,* ‘energy,* or ‘encouragement*: 
the published translation gives in the note ‘energj*,* and 
we may refer to the definition cited from the Sdhitya 
Darpam (76. 1) by the St Petersburg Dictionary, kdryd- 
rambhem namramhhah (itheydn ut$dha ucyaU^ ‘persistent energy 
in the prosecution of objects is termed uUdha.* Compare 
such phrases as paldyanakrtof^dha^ ‘his energies bent upon 
Higbt,’ gamane kftoUdha, * bent upon flight.* 

Although this is certainly the case, the fact that we have 
in this verse the plural ufjMhair deprives the argument of 
Its force, since plurals of qualities are constantly used in 
iSonsknt and other languages with the sense of manifestations 
ot the qualities: in English, for instance, we can say 
‘ heroisms * for * acts of heroism.* 

Nevertheless, the meaning * feats performed * contrasts 
awkwardly with the common use of the phrase kftoUdha. 
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Accordingly, we may suggest as a possible, but by no means 
a certain, rendering of this obscure verse— 

By the encouragements oi A^yoraju, though remembered, 
abiding in my heart,’* etc., etc. 

Bdtia would thus be made to say that even the encourage¬ 
ment of the king, though he much appreciated it, acted as 
a deterrent. It is an objection (among others) to this 
interpretation that uUdha does not of itself bear the explicit 
sense of encouragement. 

In any case there is probably a punning allusion to the 
sense of 'thread,’ which the word is said to bear {HArdmUt 
V. 167, ap. B. and R.). 

F. W. Thomas. 


(1) If the name Adhyaraja refers to Har^-deva, then there 
aiises also the difficulty of explaining the term . 

The word cannot by itself mean ' heroic exploits ’; 

it can only mean (1) * enthusiasm,* * energy,’ or (2) * en¬ 
couragement’ 

For sense (1)— 

Compare (1) {^kuntala, ii). 

(2) {HUopadtia, iii). 

It is generally described as a and not as a ftlRTT: 
cf. {KitmaroMmbhan, i, 22). So 

uUdha cannot be spoken of as *done.* The idiom then 
requires some such word os (displayed) instead of 

Wn (done). 

Taking sense (2)—the whole expression, as it is, would 
mean ’ by encouragements (a/sd/ias) given 

(lit dont) (to others) by Adhyaraja’; and this meaning is 
out of place here, and the compound is simply awkward. 


11. T. Nakasimhiengar. 
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(2) The stanza quoted from the has 

ensbled me to offer the ioUowing interpretation of the versa 
from the Har'^acaritff, which I believe is mere in keeping 
with the eemtext, and removes many a difficulty that had 
to be coufronted in the interpretations hitherto offered. 

Aocordiog to the commontotor HatiiLe^vara:» the name 
Adhyaraja in the verse from the Saratt^ti^kan{hdbhai'’auii refers 
to ^livahana (pftfr p» 123, Kavyamilla Series)^ and I see 
no reason to differ from, him on the potnt, for it is an 
admitted fact that Prakrit wjis the prevailing tongue at the 
time of S^ivlihana or ^tavahaoa (see Introduction to 
OdihaJiapidstii}, Kavyaionla Series), while Sanskrit was the 
oniveraa] I iter ary Ian gouge at tho time of Vil£ramadit 3 ’a, as 
the commentator explains. Now wo see that venae 17 of 
the Jfarifaatriia eulogizes the St-ihstkijthdf a work wntt-oa 
in the Fai^cl dialect hv Onnadbya, the famous minister 
of King ^tavuhaua or aalivahana, during hia retirement. 
We also know in what strong terms the king condemned 
this work, how the disappointed author attempted to set 
fire to the whole work, and how only a irug[iioi].t of tt was 
providentially rescued from uttor destruction (see Kathd- 
tarif&dffara or BrifUitkathdniaujari)^ 

If we bear these facts in mind, it in not im probable that 
our poet, B^a, tuuntiogly alludes, in the verse immediately 
following, to this want of appreciation on the part of ^ulivu’ 
ban a with regard to such u moritorions work- 

Accordingly 1 would cooetrufi the passage thuai— 

{uirwqifitaJl; 

the ironical sense of ^nur^;) (rm) 


As for the objection to taking the inatTOmeutala aa not 
in agreement, 1 have to state that instajices of such con- 
Btructiona are ofren to be mat with m Sanskrit litorature, 
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aithoQgb they aeem to be aomcwhat far-fetched. The proee 
order may be better iodicated thiiet 

etc. 

Even if the iiLfltmmentals are all sappom»d to be ie agree- 
mentp the stauza can be beat interpreted by taking the 
eatpression inSTT'nranftf^TT^;. aa before^ in the ironical isense. 

M. T. N, 

PaorEssoH Riiva Davids has been elected an Honorary 
Member of the Soeieti Asiatiquej Paris. 


CAiSEs FOR BiNPiifO THE Joniu«Ar„—The Conocilj at the 
request of raembere, have ordered cases for htnding up the 
Journal year by year* The cases are of green cloth with 
gold lettering, and can now be hod at the Society's roome 
at the price of siEpence each* 
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The Early History and Gro>\'ti! of Calcctta. By 

Raja Binata Krishna Df.b. 4to. (Calcutta: R. C. 
Ghose, 1905.) 

Over two generations ago Macaulay routed the Orientalists, 
and turned all educational effort in Bengal into Western 
channels. For many years it »eemed that ho was mistaken, 
that his hopes of a new intellectual birth were doomed to 
disappointment. Expert officials, prosperous lawyers, and 
fluent journalists were produced in scores. But of an 
intellectual or literaiy renaissance there seemed to be no 
prospect. Nothing came forth but a crop of school books, 
manuals, and digests of case law. At last there are 
indications that the Bengali mind and literature have been 
penetrated by the Now Learning; and as one result of the 
movement, historical studies have become popular, and the 
younger University alumni are beginning to study the 
history of their own country with some regard to Western 
canons of criticism, original research, and the proper use 
of documents. It is gratifying to see a wealthy and highly- 
placed gentleman like the author of this “ Early History of 
Calcutta adding to this store of historical learning and 
research; though I infer from his lost chapter that he is 
somewhat of a conservative, and not much in sympathy 
with the extreme advocates of change, either in social habits 
or in religion. 

He divides his work into ten chapters: (1) Introduction; 
(2) Early Histor}'; (3) Capitals; (4) Topography and 
Population; (5) Religious, Charitable, and Educational 

Institutions; (6) Trade and Commerce; (7) Civil and 
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Criminal Juaticie; (S) The Presa i (9) European Society'; 
(10) Hmiiii Society^ Under all these beads he has gathered 
from wdl-lcnowD sources a toass of Interestuig infoimatioD. 
The most original chapters are, T think, those on the 
Helig^ous, Charitable, and. Eduoutionol Institutions and on 
the Press, These t’sro chapters arc, in my opinion, really 
Talaable, being founded on otherwise maocessible antborities, 
or on personal knowledge. The mjtbor^s famOy and he 
himself have taken a large and meritorious share in 
forwarding the interests of the communitv in which they 
live, as givers of money, founders of charities, and intelligent 
patrons of schools, learned men, and journalists. On the 
charitable side tlie rich Hindus of Calcutta have a record 
of which unyonn? might bo proudh 

In conclusion, let me take up one or two points in detail. 
I oin rejoiced to see on p. 23 that the Rajah rejects the 
rnodern Bengali attempt lo explain away the Black Role 
11756) Jis pure myth. He says : ** the arguments addneod 
to support the oontentioti ura, indei^, quite frivolous,” The 
other view is, in subHEance, to brand J. Z, Hoi well os a liar, 
a charge for which there is no justiEcation, As to the 
derivation of the name ' Calcutta * fpp, 2fi, 27), is not 
the usual attribution of it to the ahrine of Kali, which still 
exists, satisfactory and unquestionable ? On p. 17 I notice 
a curious oversight in the doubting up of two men into 
one, which the Hajab had better alter if he has a chance, 
Hamiiton^a first name was IFjrV//fm, not Gubriel; Gabriel 
Boughtou was a surgeon who went from Bombay in 
Shalijohiln^a time to ntrend on some relation of that emperor. 
Nor did Haiuiltou procede the Surman mission to the JDehli 
Court, as Buid on p, 18; ho formed part of it, and entered 
Dehli with it. On p, 74 we read, d pr<}pos of the missionarv 

Kionuinder, of hia noble efforts " to benefit his race_tho 

Portugnesse," If I mistake not, bo was a Swede, and not 
a native of Portugal, though probably he preached in 
Portuguese, the Calcutta fingvfi /ran&i of those days. The 
details about St. John's Church on p. 76 are intorestiag, 
but something might have been added about the many 
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noteworthy moutuneots m its chutchyar^l, itioluduig one to 
the very William Hamilton above referred to. 

WiiiiAM Irvine. 

Heinrick Ewalo: ORiEWiAUst AND Theodooiak, ISO^ 
1903. A ceutenary appreciatiou. By T. Witton 
D.avies, B,A., Ph.D., M.R.A S. 12 iiio j pp. 146. 
(London: Unwin, 190A) 

We nro gind te oee the appearunce, in EiigUsli, of even 
BO Bmal) a volume as this devoted to the life and work of 
the great bcholar and teacher to whom Oriental studies in 
general^ und Biblical cniiciam in particnlnTj owe bo tnach. 
We have a short hut sufficiently cloar acconnt of hi» 
early life and struggles ; of his rapid promotion ; of his 
work as University Proiesaor at Gottingen, 1831-37 j of hin 
dismissal and baiiLshmcxit, as one of the famoas Gottingen 
seven"; of his work aa University Professor at Tiibin.gen, 
1838-48 ; of his recall to Gottingen in 1848, and his 
work there till 1866, when he was deprived, for politJcal 
roasons, of tho right to teach; and of hia final years till 
hiH death in May, 1875, Than ive have short chapters on 
Ewald^B characteristics and his famous controvcTSies, and 
a longer one on his writings; and then follow'two appendices^ 
one containing interesting letters to and from Ewald, and 
the other a bibliography. 

This is not the place to attempt any detailed discussion 
either of Ewnld^s opinions and controversies or even of hia 
position as u scholar and u teacher. It is ennugb to say 
that he is acknowledged, hy the best authorities, to bo one 
of the moat distinguiahed of that small band of Gemiau 
scholars who, in the first half of the last century, working 
nt ft time when every Orientalist was expected ss a matter 
of eonrse to be ss well grounded in Sanskrit os in Arabio, 
laid the foundatiotia of the scholarship of tfO-day. We are 
all specialifits now; and there is an advantage in the change, 
and Ewftld himself and each one of the great Bcholnrs of 
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hi« generatiou C41 IDc to sptictiilize at last* But there were 
advantages we have now loat m the wider outlook of thn 
duys of the great pioneers* This little work shows clearly 
enough how much use Ewald made, in his mterpretations 
of Hebrew litoraturo, not only of Sanskrit, but also of his 
wide knowledge of and keen interest in modem affairs., 
And it shows os also that the greatness of Ewald was, above 
all, in his unbending moral rectitude, in his devotion, at 
every risk and at every cost, to what be imagined at the 
time to bo truth and right. 

This short appreciation, put together on the centextsty of 
£ Wald's birth, makes no pretensions to be a complete 
exposition of its subject, or to present ou adequate discussion 
of the many points that would have to be treated in a full 
biography of Ewuld. But wo cun heartily recommend it 
to anyone who wishes to have a short but careful and 
charming picture of a great scholar, and of a great and 
most interesting personality. 
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NOTES OF TEE QUARTER. 

(Apnl, Miijr# Jiinr, 11306.) 


GbSEKAL MHEtlNfiS fH' THE HoYAl, ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April im, 1905.—Sir ChnA&i Liidl, Vice-Preaidoritj in 
the Chair. 

A paper by >lr. Whintield was roail by the Sccretaiy^, 
entitled Hellenism mid MuhaTnnnmiimiam." A discussiou 
followed, in which the Chiiinuan, Mr. Kennedy, Professor 
Hagopian, Professor Rhy^ Da’iids^ und Mr. Wh infield took 
part. The paper appears in the present laauc. 

AXNIVEKSABY ilEETING. 

The Anniversarv Mooting was hold on May IGth, 1905^ 
Sir Raymond West, Vice-PrcHidenl, in the Chair. 

Mr. Wilson Crowdson, F.S.A, 

Colonol Robert Elias, 

Mr, T. M. Rangacharya, 

Mr* Rumanath Aiyar^ 

Mr. K- Mohnnicd Yahya 

were elected members of the Society. 

Sir Rayui>?i:[} West : Ladies und gentlemen,—I am sony 
to bnro to inform you that, owing to his dutieii in tie lions*'' 
of Lords, Lord Rcay is nnablc to be here at the beginniug 
of this meeting. But he hopes to come Inter in the after¬ 
noon. For the time being 1 am his substitute^ and I hope 
you will be kind enough to give me your support. 
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SiH Charles Lvall: Sii- HamDjid West, Ladles, and 
— I haym bceo entrosted with the honoumble 
office of proposing the re-dection of oar President^ Lord 
Peoy. Lord Amherst, who had undertaken the duty* has 
been detained by another engagement. The projiosal I have 
lo make rk>efl not reqaire many worda from me to commend 
it to your aceepfanec. Lord Reay hos now been our 
President for twelve years, and has already been three tunes 
re-dected to that office^ On each of these ocoOHlons v'ou 
have listened to a recital of his pre- emin ent quaJifinations, 
and of the great services which he has rendered to onr 
i^neiotj'^ and it w'ould be siiperfiuous for me to go over the 
sjima ground aguin. He is, us you w^cll know, a very busy 
man. As President of the British Acudemy he may be suud 
tt» stand at the head of litenirj' and historiical studies in the 
United Kingdom, Aa the late Chairman of the London 
School Board he has discharged for many ycora the most 
oncroufi duties in connection ivith public ^ucation. In 
launnection with the London University, under its new 
constitution, be has bcjcn able to protuote the efltnblishment 
of ii school of Oriental studies Leading up to degrees granted 
by that body; and in various other fields of Avork, poUticul 
iind non-political, his activity has been mcessimt. Yet he 
tas alwuj A found time to preside over our meetings, and to 
give close and conslunt attention to our busincsfli. Wc owo 
him a groat debt of gratitude, not only for his labourw m the 
past, but also for consenting to undertake for a further tenn 
t he ^pervisiou of the affairs of the Society. I have, 
t 10 Ore, no doubt that you ivill unanhnouslv approve of 
his re-election as our Presideut. 

Sitt Robert Douglas : Sir Rajmend West, Indios, and 
gen emen,— have great pleasuro in seconding the pro- 
^tion which Sir Charles Lyull has suhmitt^ to you, 

^ glided the deslinicH of 
e ov a siatic Society. All who have attended the 

mee ngfi are aware of the wisdom and skill witli which 
* . dutioB of Ms office. The eminent 

po.i on in n lo which lie held with honour added persomil 
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experience to hia knowledge of the East, We are fortamte 
to find so eminent a nuiji willing to take the office to which 
we now nominate him. 

Dk, Oust : I have been a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for fifty years. Dunng that time I have seen 
many Presidents, and known them intimately} but I think 
Lord Rosy has been the best of all. His tact and charm 
of manner impress us uU. Under his guidance there have 
boon no quarrels, no troubles. We should he very grataful, 
I hope, if we may have him three years longer, and 
I heartily support the proposition. 

The resolution was put, and waa carried unonimouely^ 


Report of the Council for the Year 1904. 

The Council regrets to report the loss by death or retire¬ 
ment of the following forty-three members:— 

There have died— 

His Excellency Gehcimrath 0* v, BobtUngk, 
Mr. William Digby, 

Major-General Forlong, 

Dr, Edmund Hardy, 

Mr. Mahdi Hasan, 

His Excellency the Marquis Mahu Yotha, 

Mr. F, D. Jlocatta, 

The Rot, Canon Moor, 

Field-Marshal Sir H. Nornum, 

The Earl of Korthbrook, 

Mr. G. Paramesvaram Pillai, 

The Hon, Sir W, H. Rattigon, 

Professor Sahnon^, 

Sir John Scott, 

Shaykb Huaan Tawfiq, 

There have retired— 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, 

Miss C. Ash, 
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Mr. P. RT^filvasthy, 

Bev. H. H. B. Aylcs, 

The Hon. Moolvi KhnHa Bakah, 

Mr. Salah ud*dm Khuda Baksh, 

Mr. B. Chalmers, 

Mr. E. K. Corbet, 

Mr. F. C. Coventry, 

Mr. H. N. D6. ' 

Mr. Aubrey Frero, 

Miss Winifrc?d Gray, 

Colonel Holbein Hondley, 

Mr. H. Hogan, 

Mr. F. Jameson, 

Mr. P. de lAcy Johnstone, 

5Lr. H. 31. Eavibhusan, 

Bov. B. M. Morton, 

31r. B. Pauluai, 

Mr. Jwdla Praaud, 

3Ir. W. J. Prendergast, 

Mr. Bihari Lol Rai, 

Dr. Sangat Rom, 

Mr. C. F. Bowthom, 

Dr. Long Scott, 

Sir W, E. M. Tomlinson, 

31r. C. H. Wylde, 

Mr. G. Zaidan. 

On the other hand, the foUorag fifty-one new members 
have been elected:— 

Mr. Justin Alvarez, 

^Syi^ Ameer Ali, C.I.E., 

31r. Amir-uddin Ashraf, 

Mr. L. D. Barnett, 

Mr. E. L. Bovir, 

3Ir. C. Clements, 

3Ir. E.‘ M. Cooke, 

Signor A. Costa, 

Mr. E. Crawshay-Williams, 
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ilt, il- B, Davar^ Ph.D.* 

Mr. R. H. Hart Haviaa, 

Mr. R. P. Dewhurat, 

Mr. A. Robree, 

Hr. Johji (le Grey Rovniing^ 

Mr. Giriudni Nath Datt^ 

Mr. Maurice Ettmghauaaii, 

M. Theodore Femou, 

Babu Jogeudra Chandra Ghose, 

Mr. Waiter R. Gom-Old, 

Mr. Hem Chandra Dua Gupta^ 

Jlr. IswoT Ciisudru Dua Gupta^ 

Rev. O. Hansen^ 

Mfiuluvi Abu ^lusa Ahmad al-HaquB» 
Mr. Mirza Jalaluddiii, 

31 r. 31. Ri Jnyokar, 

3Ir. R. Fleming Johns^ton, 

Professor Julius Jolly, 

Mr. 3Iungcsh Bal Kolosker, 

3fr. E. A. Khau, 

Mr. M. A. Huacin Khan, 

31r. Hini Lul, 

Hon. ilunahi ^ludho Lai* 

Captain C. E. Ltiard, 

3Ir. Muung Tun Lwtn* 

Mr. Purshottam T* Manjee* 

Mr, E Morsden, 

Mr. Ilareiidni K. Mukherji. 

Jlr. Ssitia Chaadra Hnkhcrjca, 

Mr. 3Eouiig Ba Hhi C^ucg, 

Mr. M. H. Apat Kriahna PaduvaJ* 
Herr Said Rnete, 

Mr. Khaja Khan Sahib* 

Dr. y. Sarruf, 

Mr, N. C. Sen, 

3Iiss A. A. Smith* 

31 r. Irach Sorabji* 

3Ira. Steele* 


4.a.i..a. uses. 
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Mrs, 6, Arthur Strong, 

Mr. MauDg Bn Them, 

Sir J. Walker, C.I.E. 

(M the enbsciibing Libraries one has been added to the list. 

These bgures show on increoise in our numbeni of ninen 

The receipts for the last year ugain show an increase, ond. 
wnount to nearly £1,600, which U a larger total than the 
Society has hitherto receiyed in one year. The following 
table shows the progress in the hnancial position of the 
Society as regards the principal sources of ita income since 
the present Secretary' took charge in 1887:— 


RtceipU, 



IS&T. 

11104. 

DtffcTQlfBL 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Members' Suhacriptiaiis 

568 

688 ... 

+ 125 

Bents ... 

1!>T 

224 ... 

+ 27 

Sole of Journal 

94 ... 

226 ... 

+ 132 

Dividends and Interest 

33 ... 

54 ... 

+ 21 

Total increase 


£305 


The dilferences do not seem very large, but as the charges 
which the Society has to meet for rent, salaries, and the 
cost of the Journal vary but very little from year to year, 
a gradually increasing revenne is the only means which 
enables the Council to undertake from time to time new 
work of a scientific importanoe. 

In this respect the Society is now in a for better position 
than it has been; and is able, besides the Joumul, to keep 
up the two terial pnhlicntiona it has started— the Oriental 
Translation Eimd and the Monograph Series. Bnring the 
year u new volume of the former has appeared, the first 
volume of the late Mr, li^atters's book on IT unn Chwangj 
and the second volume is already well advanced in the preas. 

In the ^fonograph Series Mr. I^ongworth Bames’^s work 
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nn the histon' of the Bidoch race, referred to m the last 
Eeport BH ubout to appear^ hns since been published. The 
Council bus also detennmed to bring out an important work 
by Mr, Grierson on the philology and history of the Peigaci 
Dialect, and it has much pleasure in announcing that the 
Secretuiy of State for India in Council has generously 
provided the necesaai^* funds far the purpose. 

The balances in hand for both these undertakings show 
a small hut steady increase, and as the number of volumes 
on sale grows larger a further mcreoae may be eipected in 
future. The Council hopes, therefore, that these two series 
have at last been established on a permanent footing. But, 
as pointed out in the last Eeport, the only really efficient 
method of working such a series is for the Council to be 
able to offer to the meet distinguished scholars in each 
department of Oriental resairch a sufficient payment for the 
work it wishes them to undertake, 

Tl ]» no less a source of satisfaction that the increase of 
scholars'^ interest in Oriental studies is steadily widening in 
Pnglaml, and that their sympathies with the aims of our 
Society is seen in their hearty coUuboratiou with the 
Journal, which, thanks to the untiring efforts of our 
Secretary, haj< Emunlained a very' high level of scientific 
efficiency and scholarship. As by his transfer to another 
field of activity the Society wilt soon lose his services^ it is 
meet now at the close of hie official connection to recognise 
the prominent part he has played in the advancement of the 
aims of this Society. 

The Society's Public School Medal for 1904, given for 
the best essay on the life of Akbar, was won by Mr. W, N, 
Bwer, of Merchant Taylors' School It was presented to 
the successful competitor by 3Ir, Secretary Brodrick, and 
a full report, of the proceedings appeared in the Journal 
The Council recommends the re-election of 

Jlr. James Kennedy us Squ. Tremurttr, 

Dr. Gust as (S^^r^?^ory, 

Dr. Codrington us iloji. Lihraruin, 
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Under fte mlei of the Society'- Sir Mountdiuart Orniit- 
Duil and. Sir Charle& Lynll retire from the office of Tioe- 
Preaident, and Sir Frederick Gkhldaniid haa resigned. The 
Council recoaunends the election in their place of 

Dr. CtiHtj 

Sir Robert Douglas^ 

Sir Charles Lyall* 

Under rule 43 the following memhers of Council Totiro 
Professor Bendall, Ur. Buahell, Professor Browne, Mr. Stanley 
Cook, and. Mr. 83 ^Gd All Bilgraini. The Conncil recommends 
the electioDi in their ptnee of 

ProfefiHOr Browne, 

Professor Blumhardt, 

Dr* Pinches, 

Colonel Jacob, 

Professor Margoliouth. 

The usual statement of oocounta is laid on the table* 

The Council rocomraends that a vote of thanks should be 
passed to the Auditors, Jfr, W* Irvine, auditor for the 
Council, and Mr. Sturdy and Jlr. Donald Ferguson, auditort 
for the Society. 

Du. G. A. Griehson said: Sir Raymond West, ladies, 
and gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in rising to move 
the adopdon of the Report just read* I think that we may 
all congratulate ourselves on the fact that it shows the 
Society as not resting on its former laurels, but us making 
progress. Although we claim to be members of a learned 
body, we must now and then descend to such raimdaue 
things as pounds, shillings, and pence, and in criticising 
the Report the section relating to finance is that which 
we must first examine. We are much indebted to the 
Honorary Treasurer for the admimbly clear acoounts which 
ha\^ been presented to ue, and these show that our income 
is increafling and that our expenditure has not exceeded 
the necessary lumts. 



lIEETIXli. 

AJ though the SotJietj' in thus tualthy m\d solventt tmd 
although its power ior usefTilneBa hoe grudually iiicr«iisai» 

I do not think that any of ur here can feel completely 
satisfied with its hnancM condition. It has cut its coat 
according to its cloth, bnt it has liad miconimonly little 
cloth on which to exhibit its sartorial dexterity^ Consider 
for a moment the enormous area over which its operations 
extend, and compare with this the inadequate means which 
lie at its disposal. It is truc^ it mnintains a fine libraTT 
and rooms which hare become the homiiig*platc for scholars 
from all parts of the world- It stipport^ the ncoessarj 
cstiiblishmeuti, and producee its Journal and two scrieii of 
monographs. Thi;; Is not bud for a total tneome of about 
£l,fiO(l. But the Society could, and wishes, to do much more. 

Orientul scholars are not as a rule wealthy people, who 
can give to the world the results of their researches at their 
own expense, and publishers are unanimous in showing 
a mode-st sense of their own unworUiiness for the honour 
of being permitted to issue hooks which cannot be expected 
to pay. Even the Indian Xabob is as extinct as the two- 
slulling rupee which eieated him, and those of us who have 
been fortunate enough to return from the Lund of Eegrets 
have found but poor plucking on tho bmnehes of the Pagoda- 
tree. ^Ve acknowledge, and gratefully acknowledge! the help 
which we have received from those interested in Oriental 
studies! find especially the great contribution to gcieuco and 
acenrute acholarslilp which will, we are confident, result 
from the assistance rendered by the Government of India 
in the publication of its Historical Series. But fitill w'e ate 
by no means satisfied. There are many works for which 
the Council would be only too glad to stand as sponsors 
if funds were available. TJie go<Li help those who help 
thcfnaselves, Ijet us help ourselves. In the last fifteen 
years the total of our annual eubscriptions has risen by about 
twenty-five per cent- That is goodj but for one, will 
not be COD tent till, instead of “twenty-five!” we can say 
“a hundred," and that result depends in great measure On 
the exertions of individual members* I call to mind, sir. 


m 
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that membership of this Sociotv hiia not only ite pririlisgos* 
It has its duties. Each one of oa who hfiA joined the 
standard raised a oenturj* ugo by Sir IV'illimn Jones hm 
taken for bia motto “ Ejt Oriente Ins,” and has declared 
bimself a missionaty of the gospel of the Orients Here, us 
elaen^herc, there is dimger of familiarity causing zeal to 
flag, and of the misajonary ftubaiding into the pastor. Iret 
that not be said of us. If each niembcr will muko but one 
convert and convoy him safely into our fold, the tniiuber 
of our racrabeis—and the Tcsultiint income deri^'ied from 
our annual tnibscriptions—will be doubled. We shall be 
delighted to have recruits for their own sake, but are 
inercenory enough to welcome them for the aake of their 
aubseriptioiiK too. I know from experience that there 
II sort of idcu prevalent in the outer world that, in order 
to become u member of the Hoyal Asiatic Societ_v, one lias 
to ba a vor>' ” potent, grave, and reverend signior.” 
Xow, it is quite sufficient to point out the eiistonce of our 
charming lady inembci-s to show that wu arc not nil 
“ signiora,” and, for the rest, our bond of union h not so 
much learning as the fact that, to use Kipling's phmse* 
wo “hm the East a' calling." But it is not on us alone 
that this glamour has been cast* Tho mysterious fascination 
of the lands of the rising sun is spread far and wide* 
but here and, in this countrj^ here done, can those who 
acknowledge the imperious summons hope to albv its 
peremptory insistence. This is u point of view which we 
cannot too often impress upon those who are not members 
of our Society, and if wo nil do so our roll of members will 
increase by leaps and bounds. 

The Itoport just read shows for the yeur 1904 u net 
increase of nine members. The list of los^s b}^ death and 
retirement is, I regret to say, large, and includes the immes 
of some of our moat einincnt fflllow-workers, A fitting 
tribute will shortly, sir, be paid by you to the memory of 
^ 0 !io who have been removed by the ticj'the of him whom 
Shahrazad colls the " Suuderer of Societies,” und that in 
words far more suilnble thim I can offer, aud I tlierefore 
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refr^iin from doin^ more ttati dmviiig uttontion to two 
who, alas! aro no longer of our niunber. One ol theso 
was Otto von Bohtlingk—the old man eloquent of Sanskrit 
loro—'laiDonted alike in Europe and in India. The other was 
Sir Willium Battigan, the difltingtiished Indian jurist, to 
whom, three yenra ugo, was on trotted the task which I am 
so unworthily attempting to fulfil to-day—the proposal of 
the adoption of the Annual Report. 

the other hand* I rejoice to see from the list of new 
members that we are not only attracting men of c?etnhUshed 
reputation for Icoming, but ^ao younger scholars who have 
lately won their spurs, and to whom the Society will be able 
extend the welcoming hand of aBsUtEince and encourugenient* 
As for the Council, under the wise provision which inaiat. 
on a certain amount of new blood being introduced each 
Year, while we regret the loss of those colleagues who hav'e 
been at once omamento and pillutia of strength* we can 
congratulate ourselves that, ai; you will see irem the 
concluding parugniphs of the Report, their vneant seats 
have been filled lio worthily. 

The work of the Society during 1904 has maintained the 
high standard which we have set for ourselves. Besides 
ilr, TVatters^ work ou Yuiiu Chwimg and Mr* Danies 
monograph on IiEil[k;hT history, it has issued the Joomul 
with most coiunicnduhle punctuality* This last Los kept to 
its established level of acbolansJup and variety. Although, 
m is natuTul for the Journal of an English Society* India 
occupies a large proportion of its pages, there arc few 
regions of Asia which it does not touch* Not only le India 
proper, ancient and nictlcm, dealt with, but also Further 
India and Siam. Tlie ancient and modem literatures 
of Persia have received their due share of attention, and 
China, Tibet, Assyria, Armenia, Arabia, and even Spain* 
have formed tlie subjects of illnniiiialing dissortatioua. Here 
I am uni)" referriiig to the formal essaya, but Lf we included 
in our survey the numerous miscellaneous shorter articles 
and reviews the list might he largely extended. Not the 
least interesting papers were those that formed the record 
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of the Homeric discussion, carried on through two long 
meetings, os to the extent to which Sanskrit was a spoken 
language. Hero Greek and Trojan waged a mighty war 
of words, and, if neither side admitted itself vanquished, 
I, for one, welcomed the presentation of the other side of 
the shield, and admired the learning and dialectic skill 
exhibited by those with whom I had the honour of breaking 
a friendly lance. 

Another subject which has received the constant attention 
of the Council of the Society is the erjing need which 
exists for a comprehensive school of Oriental studies in this 
countiy. Wo keenly feel that England, with its greot 
Oriental possessions, has nothing which can be compared 
with institutions long existing in Paris and Berlin. There 
are Indian languages publicly taught on the Continent, for 
teaching which there are no arrangements in this country, 
and this, I am convinced, is not for lack of teachers, but for 
want of encouragement, and, above all, of some means for 
bringing together those who are competent to teach and 
those who wish to learn. Indian officials have actually to 
take furlough in Germany that they may attend University 
lectures in Indian subjects which they cannot obtain at 
home. I think I could mention one who is doing so at the 
present moment. Out of the 150 ancient and modem 
languages of India, there are professed teachers of only nine 
attached to institutions in the British Isles, I do not for 
a moment suggest that teachers should be provided for the 
whole of the remaining 141, though there are retired 
Government officials, soldiers, and missionaries, each of 
whom knows one or more of them, and who would be ready 
to give instruction if he could be discovered by those who 
require it; but picture to yourselves that in this country, 
so far os I am aware, there is no official teacher of Tibetan, 
the great language of the traus-Himttla}*uu tract; of Pashto, 
that of Aigh^istan and of our Pathan regiments; of 
Punjabi, the tongue of our Sikh soldiers ; of the vernaculars 
of the workers in our Mysore gold>mines or on our .tVssom 
tea plantations. Some time ago an officer in the Staff 
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College at Camberley came to me about a language the 
acquisition of which was encouraged bv the military 
authorities and in which he wished to pass an examination. 
He wanted to find a teacher. I did not know of any, and 
suggested likely quarters in which he might make enquiries. 
He did so, but failed to get the information he needed. He 
is now, I believe, going through a course of self-instruction. 
I hope he will pass, and if he does it will not be due to any 
assistance received from those who consider the language 
so important that they offer a prize to those who master it. 
The other day an Indian Staff officer wrote to me inquiring 
about the languages of the recruits of our Gurkha regiments. 
I gave him all the help I could, but it was not satisfactoiy* 
to have to tell him that the only grammar and dictionary 
of the most important of them were written in German, and 
were based on materials collected by a professor in the 
service of the Russian Government. Surely there is some¬ 
thing WTong here. An Oneutal Institute, even if it did not 
teach these languages—and it should do so—could at least, 
as I said before, bring together those who wished to learn 
them and those who were ready and able to teach them. 
And then, putting the question of utility on one side, why 
should the great literary vernaculars of modem India be 
despised bv those whose heritage is our Indian Empire Y 
No one admire the glories of Sanskrit literature more 
than I do, but believe me, sir, that in this country the 
focussing of all scholarly attention on ancient India is 
becoming a real peril. The language, the religion, of 
ancient India are to the mass of the people as dead as Latin, 
and as the worship of Jupiter. A thousand years ago India 
began to create a new literature, and has formed anew for 
its^ an enchanted garden of poetrj’ still almost unvisited 
from the West. A thousand years ago there sw’ept across 
its spiritual life a mighty wave of revolution which has 
retained its power to the present day, which has profoundly 
affected the thoughts, the morals, the customs of the countiy, 
and which is ignored oven by missionaries w'hose business 
it is to know it. We arc sending out there men trained to 
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deal with ovtinct cii^ilisaticms, nud i^oiunt of what they 
wiU meet day by day* The old mco of ci^dliatia^ grown up 
ill an Indian atmosphere, soaked in a faTniliarity with Indian 
thoughts and custonua, is gradually becoming extinct, and 
the new generation, chained to an ever intsreasmg round of 
oihcial duties and taking ite w^eU'-eamed hoUda}ne out of 
iTidia, runs a WTiona risk of ruling u people about which 
it knows far too little. For these reasnnH T heartily endorse 
the action of the Society in urging the foundation of an 
Oriental Inistitute. 

Finally, sir, it is with great regret that I mnat close 
these remarks with a word of farewelL We are loaing our 
Socrytnry, Professor Rhys Dainds, to whose untiring efforts 
during the post fourteen years the Society owes much of 
the progress w^hich it has made. There are none of uh 
here who, when he in adorning hia professorial chair in 
ifancheeter, will not miss his kindly welcome, om we enter 
this room to disturb him at his work, and the stores of that 
learning which he has made peculiarly his own» and of 
^vhich he offers ao generously to those who come to Kim 
for help. There is not one of us who will not wish him and 
Mrs, Rhys Davids uU prosperity in the new opportnnities 
which have opened out to them. Our coneobtion is, and 
I am sure that it is also a consolution to Professor Rhys 
Dninds, that in IMiss Tlnghea he has u successor, experience 
of whow gTflcioufl ability hoa taught ns that the former 
reputation of the Society will with certainty be .successfuU}" 
maintained in future. 

With these words I beg to move the adoption of the 
Report. 

Jin* Sturdy : I have mueb pleasure in fseconding the 
uiloption of the Report, proposed by Dr. Grierson, My 
□nly htness to speak at this meeting lies in the fact that 
I have recently boon making a careful investigation of the 
□ccountSv They are perfectly iiccuruto ; but I feel that 
they might be put into better form- I suggest that wo cull 
in a trained accountant: to give them a shape in which they 
may lie more eoitily h[tnd1ed. Chimges continually take 
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pliiot* 'f new pcopli; have to d'^ol with the accounts* siid their 
form ciuinot be too cIcht and precise- There is, for example, 
the starting of new funds* with considerable book-keeping 
thereby entailed ; the liate of sobscribers are eomplicftted; 
they are by no menns uniform* falling under aeveml 
headings. The pubUcatioii ol books, with the keeping 
account of copies sold* etc-* requires detailed cotrica. All 
this inukes it necessary that the Societyaccounta should 
be in better form, %Ve should hud an accountant to put 
them into good form aqd perhaps draw out our annual 
baLincC'shcct. I do not advise paid uuditore i volunturj' 
help in this rlirection is usually forthcoining. But I do 
earnestly suggest that the accounts should be put into good 
shape. With these remarks I beg to heartily second the 
adoption of the Report* 

Mr. Lvo?f: Perhaps it will be appropriate ii at this 
juncture f make a few* remarks. Tn deciding that the 
Council should be elected by the mcnibera of the feocicty, 
1 would laud the good jsensc that has been shown by our 
officers in thus placing the responsibility in the baiida of 
members. It mil produce increased vitality and interest. 
But the roachinerv hv which this is to be done seems to me 
uppallingly defective and non-understandable. From the 
wording of the blue document peoeived by members* one 
would think it was a balloting list* but if Rule 42 still 
exiats tbe whole prooeeding is rirps, as it ie impossible 
that uny effect can attach to papers sent in by members who 
are not present at the meeting* If, however* the document 
is merely u suggestion as to nominations* Home indication 
of tho fact nbould have lieen given, 1 do not wish to 
propose a fonual motiond but would suggest that if tbe 
election is to be an effective one the laxicbincry should bo 
ol a pmcticiil nature. Nominations should be asked for* 
and no nomination should bo placed on the hst unless 
seconded by tun or twelve members, so us to keep out stray 
nominations supported by only one or two. I would adviae 
tho revision of Rule 42 ^ and if the Council will kmdly give 
us their views it will clear up the matter. 
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ilR. Kenneuv : Ai 11 member af Council I should like t* 
explain '(^but hoA been done witli reference tu certain pointy 
raised in the forEgtiiug apewbes, Mr» Sturdy that some 
change is necessary in the system of keeping our uccoimts. 
This matter has long been under tho conHidorutioD of the 
Council, for the IkmI part of the year in fact, A change will 
havo to take place, but whether by culling in a profeseional 
uccountant I am not quite ffore. Ttn the first occadou on 
which 1 was auditor oi the accounte, I found that Mies Hughes 
had just requisitioned the aej^deea of u Jinn of ficconntaiLts, 
who hud sent a youth to cbol with the mutton Them wus 
an entry of i!5 in the profit and loss account, and it took 
a very long time to disgorge that £6. Rule 42 appears to 
be very general iy condemned j its meuuing has not entered 
into my comprehension nor into that of tuy colleagues. 
Before the next annual meeting the Coimcil wiU revise the 
mutter. I consider that the idea of a registmtion of teachom 
iH an ad m irable one; I onl}" wonder that we hove not 
thought of it before. Some time uga I was in search of 
teachtirs of hieroglyphics and of cuneiform writing, 1 could 
not find any at that time, but I knew the\' were to be found. 
Tt is II very useful suggeBtion, and I hope some practical 
scherao may ariae out of it. 

Cow>NEL Pli KKETt ; I fihould lilct to refer to what 
Dr. Grieraon said with regard to the dilficulti' of obtfiiniug 
teachers of Oriental languages, and also to the losi* the 
Society sustains by the resignation of our honoured and 
teamed Hecrctaiy^ Professor Rhys Davids. With regurd to 
the latter point, it ie not only the great Oriental Molars 
that will miss hiin, but all mcrnbci? of the Society. Those 
that live at a distance always found him ready to help in 
every possible way. His learning at their disposal, and 
he was always ready to give time and trouble to osaiftl. them 
in any way be could- 

3fy experience in the matter of finding teachers of Oriental 
languages in England beara out what Dr. Grierson has said. 
It is shameful that such difficulties should be met with by 
itulitary officers and others in the study, not merely of the 
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leiss knoTVTi oi the one hundjed and fifty langimgea of ludiu, 
but of those tlmi ajre B|»okGn by many milliaiLS of inbubitaiitB 
of our Empire and of countries with which we have constant 
intercourae, Gcfod teachers are scarcely obtainable, and 
r think the need iii this dircctioji ia greater than even the 
Council of the Rc^-al ABuitic Society is aware of. The 
eitreme importance of pn«'idiiig tacJlities for the teaching 
and study of these languages should be urged upon the 
Glovcmmeut und on those responsible for higher education 
in Loudon^ 

Mr, Vincrst Ssiith: I should like to add my testimony 
to that of Colonel Plunlcett on behalf of the nou-residont 
members of the Society as to the unfailing courtesy and 
attention of Professor Rhys DavicLs. Whatever our demands 
upon his time and his learning, they were wUUngly acceded 
to. The Report of the Society say^ that intereet in Oriental 
IcumiDg hi spreading. Certainly the young sciettiifin 
University of Manchester has shown that it is so in choosing 
our Secretary to fill the Chair of Comparative ReUgiona. 

Perhaps I may mention here a loot that is of considerable 
interest to the student of history* Dr.Togol, in carrying out 
his eimvations at Saniath, near Beujires, where the Buddha 
first began to teach;, or^ in the Buddhist phrase^ to turn the 
wheel of the law, has found a new Asoka Pillar. ExcuvUitiorts 
were begun more than one hundred years ago in the time 
of Jonathan Duncan j they were continued by Keith and 
Cunningham, and the latest find is both surprising and 
interesting* A dated inscription of the Eush^ long Kanishka 
bos iibo been obtained. The objects discovered by pre\'ioue 
explorers wore not earlier than the sixth or seventh century. 
Feeling sure it would be ol interest to the members of this 
Society, I have ventured to tell of tho discovery. 

Mr. J* D. Ree.'i, C.I.E. z Reference has been made to 
a scheme for the teaching of Oriental languages, and 
I should like to know particulara about this matter, if any 
information can be afforded. I have been present at 
meetings of the Society ivhen the subject has been under 
discussion, and urn much interested to know what is to bo 
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done. The fuct that there are many cempeteiit teacliera 
of Oriental languages in this couiitr}', but there ia no vrork 
for them to do, with the exception of occaaiomilly examining 
eandidates for the Indion Civil Service. There are many 
who. like Tnyaolf^ have been examineTifl in various Oriental 
LmguageSj but there In hardly any paid work avaitable. As 
T am not in search of any myself, T take this opportunity of 
saying that it is not tutors who are wanted, but pupils who 
are willing to pay to bo taught, 

SKWT,r,L: I should like to call attention to one 
item in the accountsi, namely + the expenditure of £100 on 
the Abhaj'ugiTi Dagjiba. May T ask how that Bum was 
expended ? 

Professor Rhvs Daihiis : In reply to Mr. Sewelh I have 
to say that the largest and one of the most ancient topes in 
Ceylon for„ indeed, in India) was in dimger of destruction 
bv the rains. Tjord Stanmore, one of our Vice-Presidents, 
called the attention of the Council to this, and to the fuct 
that the local engineers had reported to the Oeylen Govern¬ 
ment that nothing could bo done to save it. A conrespondenoo 
ensued, resulting in Mr. F- 0. fJerteU a competent engtoeer 
and archjixjlogist in the Indian IlcixartmoDt of Public Works^ 
being sent out to TmiTsc a further report, and to suggest 
moans, if there were any, for paving this important nationa! 
monumoiit. The expenses were to he defrayed, half by the 
Ceylon Government imd half by this Society. The puiTnent 
in question ia made in pursuance of this arrangement ■ 
and the liability of the Society has boen greatly reduced 
hv the very handsome donation from Lord Stanmore, which 
appears on the other side of the accounts* 

May t be allowed to take this opptjrtunily of expressing 
my very cordial and grateful thaxika for tho kmd and much 
too upprecLativc words which have been spuken about auch 
work as I hai o been able to do for the Society and for the 
members of the Society. I may perhaps also be allowed^ 
as I shall not have another opportunity of speaking as vonr 
Secretaiy, to say hoa' mneb I foel the greaT kindness and 
the consdant help which I have received during the eightt-eii 
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yeuTs that 1 kivt* been here, not only ftoin memberg of 
Council, but from inembers of the Society. I am glml to 
have full confidence that, my Hucceasor iviU have the aomc 
experience at yonr liunds. For isnlhotit such kindness and 
?uch help the work of a Secretary i?, frnnkly speaking, 
almost inipossible.. It is difBcult enough In any case. To 
do whut one can do in order to make the very slender means 
of the Society go as fur us they pot^ibly can towards the 
«iji« we all have in iiew; to nee onc’^s best endeavours, 
too often without fluccess, to increase those i^lender means, 
feeling all the time that one i& uccomplisahing so much less 
than one woiild wish, and yet never to lose heart, is no 
cas^’ task. The distirepancy between aims and performance 
ia too piunfnl Yet. has it not always been so with 
pionijer work Y And. in spite of the considenible results 
which have been achieved in Orientu] Htudy, we arc still 
pioneem Especially in England, stranee to eay, Oriental 
studies Hit! still, ns it were, out of the nmnirig. Our great 
achpols of leaniing neglect them, our Govemment shows 
them little favour, the public lookrt down upon them with 
hulf-umnsed coiitempL And yet w'hat are the atudics our 
Society is founded to promote Y As I have said elscwhoTe, 
they are the study of the origins of all the great religions 
of the world, and the htstoiy, through the centuries, of mewt. 
They are the study of three, at leairt, of the most interesting 
and original systemfl of philosophic thought. They are the 
study of the political niovementt!, the litemry achievements, 
the past Lind present social nnd CHSonomic conditieme, the 
arts and the industries, the hopes, the mints, and the idea^ 
of a large majority of the human race. It is a noble effort, 
the Society is making to bring scientific order into this 
vast domain. The pages of our Journal show that there is 
no part of it which does not rijeeivo attention, if they also 
show that no part reoehes the attention it deserves. The 
harvest is too great, the labourCrTi are too few. Wo are only 
making the first i 5 teps in a great enterprise. But in bidding 
you, with great regret, farewell, I beg very earnestly, and 
with much confidence, to ask for your nnswerviug loyalty', 
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in tie future os in the past* to the Society, and to fhc cflrw 
w^hich the Sooiety represents. 

SiH R. Wksht : It is now my duty to put the proposititm 
for the adoption of the Repart^ and, ^dtli sumethLug oi 
u crab-Iikc motion I will begin backwards in dealing with 
the observations that have been made. Mr. Rees and Colonel 
Flimkett have refcrncd to a matter which is of great intorest, 
I may say that with re^nd to the cstabLUhmont of an Oriental 
College a joint Committee of this Society and the Central 
Asirtn Society has already been appointed \ it has hold 
Bevotal meetings, and will in due course report The general 
idea is that it is desirable that at some place in England, in 
London or at one of the Umversitiesi, n School of OrienttJ 
Languages should be founded, sustained to some extent by 
Government, as a teaching inetitutlou and a centre of 
communication for schoUirH. We, as a Society, are deeplj- 
interested m the question, but there are olso wider interests 
concerned. The Committee is gathering infomiation, and 
hope^s soon tu frame u plan. In the present inchouto stage 
of the matter, however, it seems to me to be undesirable 
to Hay more. When a further stage of progress has been 
reached, a eommuiiication wiD he made to members. The 
objects to be kept in riew are the promedon of Oriental 
learning, the organization of instmctiDii and of ecnnmunicution 
among scholars. Tlie njorfwj ejifrandi will need moat careful 
considcrution. I would ask you to have patience aJid 
confidence in the Council and in the Committee. In the 
end something fcitsible will pnibably be proposed. Whether 
it be adopted or not, wo shall fool that we have done our 
duty ill bringing the mutter forunttl and in giving it the 
authority to be derived from the support it may gain from 
the approval and countenance of a leurucd Society. 

As to the manner of taking votes in the election oi the 
Council, 1 may suy that with regard to the blue paper that 
has been circulated, the Council have uoneluded thcit it 
would have been better if it had not been issued. It is to 
be conifigncd to the limbo of things forgotten. As to the 
obscurity of Rules 41 and 42, they have, like muuv Other 
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obscurities, fi historicul expLmution, Tliey urc amcndmfnta 
of earlier rules, and tbc patchwork result is not quite so 
clear as the original form, I may add that the whole aubj ect 
of the rules is under consideration by the Coonclh It is 
probable that a committee will be appointed charged with 
the duty of reviemg the rules. The deciaioii that thcv come 
to will be brought before members, who will be able to 
suggest improvements, and in this way T thini; we shall 
gain much, and arrive at a dear solution of didlcultiGS now 
eidsting in the rules. 

As to the accounts, !Mr, Kennedy has ulread}' explained 
the matter. They are perfectly satiEfuctor}' and are curcfullv 
audited, but it is possible to put them into u hotter slu4pe. 
The Finance Cominittoo of the Conncil will be empowered 
to investigate and to see whether the shape can be improved. 
The Society and the Council are not living in a Sleepy 
HoDtiw, nor are they Lotus Eaters reposing in u IhthI where 
it 13 always uftomoon. The only complaint that can be 
mode by the Council is the too great activity of some of the 
meinbers who suggest reforms that it is iinposrible to carry 
out as quickly as their proposers deem necessarJ^ By 
degrees the affairs of Iho Society will assume an amended 
shape ; but I con assure you that there is no idleness on the 
port of the Council or neglect of the Society's interests. 

I regret that Lord Reay w'as allied away, especially 
because he intended to moke some observations os to the 
losses by death and retirement that we have sustain emI 
during the past year. I am incompetent to take his phu%, 
but it would be ungruteful and wrong to allow some of the 
names to pass without observation. It is, however, only 
of a very few that I can apeak. Ijord Northbrook^a is 
11 houBehold name, honoured and beloved for the grefil 
services ho rendered to his countr}*, and to thU Society in 
a conspicuous degree. For a conaiderable period ho was 
President of the Society, and although his cloee connection 
with ns had to be intemiptcd beainwj of the pressure of 
matters of even greater importance, be continued to take 
a deep interest in the Society’s work and progncHs to the 
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end of his life. We owe Hiiri a large debt of grutitude. 
The los3 of Sir Williflni Hattigon we all dtjplore. He 
worked him&elf up from u h amble pcnaition to a high place, 
and became an siiithority, the chief authority, oa L’ertain 
parts of ludum law. When he retired firom the public 
aenice and came home, he eontinuod to show an active 
interest in Indian ufEairs. It would be well if others actetl 
on this principle, I hope that by such moans this Society 
will become n centre of social octivitj'' w*ith regard to all 
interests and iuatitutious connected with, t>riental ([uestioni^ 
Of Sir John Soott I speak: us of a beloved friend. He has 
left bohind him both in Egj^pt and iu India u tnemoiw 
revered by all who came in contact with Kim aJid who fell 
under the charm of his personal mllaence. His interest in 
the Eufit and his attraction for the people were rciaarkable. 
He could not often attend the meetings of the Society, but 
hia los3 is a scrioast and regrettable one. Mr. William Dighv 
rendered important senfee in his specuil aphere, and to 
Slajor-Qenoral Forlong we are deeply- indebted. He wa» 
a large benefactor to the Society, to the estont of £5,000. 
Such generosity desserves our heairtiest recognition. 

1 heartily concur with Dr. Grierson's speech. India's 
needs, uud the needs of the East at large, especial I v when? 
England's ratorests are at stake, re<iuite the Royal Asiatic 
Society. TrVe at homo require it, too. Euglimd has to 
perform work u'hich, if done in the dark, nniv bo done 
erroneously, and may lead to terrible disaster in the future. 
We must go forward, and gather light bv the menn^ 
Providence has given to us. This Society, from purely 
diainterested motives, endeavours to shed light; it guthei^* 
and focuses the beams that come from nauiv soorces; it 
serves os a oantre of scholarship for both Europe mid Asia ; 
It deserves eneouragemoDt &om all interested in Ir^ming, 
and the enthusiastic cjtortioqs of ita own meiubers. If all 
would contribute to its intellectual w^ealth by bringing more 
and more active members into it, wc should go on incmising 
and prospering proportionately more and more. Our success 
has in recent years Keeu largely due to the work of ProfLiwor 
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Rhya DuTids, and I would, again ejtproaa onr thunks imd 
gmtitude to him for what ho has donif. We are all bound 
occordiug to our abUitica to follow his example^ Each 
member should bear in uilud that It ia his duty to enlist 
otfoctive reoruite, and thereby iuercase the prosperity and 
usefulness of the Society. We all wish Professor Rhys 
Duiids the best of success in his new aphetnH and I know 
he will be glad to recognise that bis place here is being 
worthily filled and his csniuple never forgotten. 

’We are grateful to the auditors for the trouble they have 
taken; your acclmnutiou shows that this is the feeling of 
members, and probably expresses also the desire that we 
muy have reason for gratitude next year for airidlnr services 
equally well performeiL 

After an interval for tea the meeting resumed. 

Loku RkaV : Mr, Erodriek^ Ladies, and geutlcnaen^— 
Some time ago the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 
gave their sanction to a scheme for encoumging ut the 
great public schools of this comitr}^ un interest in ludlu 
and Indian history. It was imanged that a prize of books 
should bo given annually at each of the schools selected 
for this purpose for un essay on a subject chosen by the 
Council of the SocietVj the award being mode by the head- 
nmatcr of tie school; and that then the essai*e of tie prhse- 
winners should bo examined under the directien ol tie 
Society Itself,^ whicL would award to the writer of the one 
deemed to be the best a special medal, called ** The Royal 
Aaiatic Society^H Public £^ool Medal.” B}’ this scheme 
it was hoped to intt^rcst future oiti^na of the Empire, while 
yet at a most impressionable ago, in the past, present, and 
future of England’s gnMitest dupendency. 

The history of the scheme is an interesting one. In 1897 
the Royal Aaiutic Society decided to establish a speeial 
Jubilee Gold iledal, to be awarded eveiy third year, with 
the view of t-aceuraging Oriental Icunung amongst EngU s h- 
speakiug people throughout the world. For this purpose 
a special committee was appointed, by whoso eierticms, 
particularly by the indefatigable energy of their chairman. 
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ilr. A, N. Wollmsttui, CA.E., II aiijB of neyply £4-50 Mrat 
eoUectwi^ un amount siufficiont for the necessary ondowraont 
This teauU wue due in no small degreo to the circumstance 
that the scheme wu# fortunato enough to secure the patronage 
and support of the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy. Meanwhile, the idea had been taken up wnrtnly 
in Madras, und as a consequence u sum of £1,2^^ was 
forthcoming, to which His Highnesa the Itajah of Cochin, 
the late Maharajah Gajapatti BaO, and the Bajnh of 
Farlakituedi, each contributed £300. Tho announcement 
of this munificent donation from the Mudrua Presidenev 
reached Ragland after tho fund had been officially declared 
to be elowd, and the question then arose as to what should 
be done with the additional sum thus obtained. It was at 
first suggested that the Jubilee !?ilof1al should be awarded 
annually instead of trienniully, but to thia there were many 
objections. In particular, it wua not practicable to inodif\- 
m any way the scheme under which a medal had been 
apemuil)' established to commemorate Her Majeaty*tf Jubilee. 
After much consideration and inquin- the Corainittee finally 
gave their approval to the scheme which has been outlined 
above. In addition to this n provision has been made for 
encouraging rtcbolarahip, somewhat on the lines of the 
original proposal, by setting aside out of the proceeds uf 
the angmented fund a sum to be devoted to aiding the 
pubhention of some work which the Society mny select as 
deserving of its support The scheme, w-hich was of a 
thoroughly practical nature and well adapted for the purpose 
in view, received the approx! of the donors in ^ladras, and 
is now in opemtion. 

The medal this year has been awarded to E. W. Homer 
of Eton CoUfige. Many present tc^-day were educated at 
Eton, und wnll be delighted to know that the great school 
has carried off the prize. Tho subject of the essav was 
" Tlie Life and Times of Ronjit Singh,” imd I may skay that 
it was not c&sy to decide between the merits of two esaajB 
sent in, nomely, that of Mr. Homer and one by ifr. JaTneson, 
of Jferchant Taylors' School. This fact makes the success of 
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yir* Horner iiU the more siaunl. us it wiia oblv niter a sovere 
corapetiticm that the inedfl! wm awarded to him* At the 
same time I would venture to congratubte Mr. Jameaon on 
his oKSiy, which was coneidered to have a great degree of 
excellence, and the school to which he bclongfij, Merchant 
TQylo^ 2 ^^ the school which carried otf the mednl lust year. 
[ mnstj howcv*erj express nay regret that such sdioolti as 
Rugbyj Charterhouse, Wefitminster, and Winchester have 
not shown interest in the scheme, and have not participated 
in the competition. I hope that on future ocesaions they 
will put in ua appeumnee, and that we may be able fo award 
the medal to one of these schools. I am fully uiivare ol the 
ovcrlonded curriculum of public schooU, but the subject of 
Indian history is one which cannot be neglected. ATi}'one 
who has read the epoch-tmiJdng utatement of the Prime 
Minister will have wen the prominent part India plays in 
the scheme of defence of the Empire, and no citixon can 
afford to be unnequainted unth Indians history. There ore 
other rensons for regret at the former neglect of history in 
public schools. I am glad to stay that history' is new* 
ii compulsory subject in the curriculuni of most sccoudarj" 
.schools. The history of our Empire and of our country should 
certainly be compulsory. It can be mode more ottiactive 
than any subject taught at school^ but this depends upon 
the method followed. If rmistcra adhere slavishly to test- 
books they will not inspire much Iiiterpsh I do not wish 
to 8fiy anything agam&t test-books; they are necessary, but 
in the toachirig of history it is the individuality of the 
teacher Tyhich is all-iraportant, and which alone con secure 
satisfactory results. History has for ito object the knowledge 
of events in their true causes and connection, the exercise 
of judgment and cnticisni, and the recognition of the 
principles underlying the fcicts. Historj' appeals to the 
imagination of schoolboyS;, and in all methods of teaching 
thi!!’ factor should be taken into account. This imaginative 
factor, however, docs not dispense with the necessary* basis 
of the full and accurate knowledge of am epoch. But the 
teacher con urmnge facts for future use’ and generalisation* 
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Is there a model text-book for the teaching of historic it 
may be asked ? The answer is, Yes, there is such a text¬ 
book. No one will, I think, deny that in the Bible we have 
a guide as to the method of instruction in history, leaving 
a strong impression on the mind. We do not find in the 
Old Testament merely chronological tlatu with a mass of 
details; but events are given in chronological ortler, all 
centreing round some eminent individual who played a great 
part in the history of the time. Details are given of the 
individual which shed light on the period in which he lived. 
Biography forms a great part of historical teaching in the 
Bible. Such figures us Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses, David, and St. Paul stand out with clearness. In 
the life of Joseph, for instance, we learn the social condidomt 
of Egjrpt in his time. We must avoid teaching histoiy by 
endeavouring to cover a large field, giving little detail and 
merely creating a confused and indistinct general impression. 
The teacher should select characteristic periods, and then 
go into as much detail us possible. In the historj’ of 
England, for example, the periods of Egbert, the Csmqueror, 
Elixubctb, the Protectorate, Queen Anne, Gb>orge III are 
characteristic. Sot them forth with distinctness and gruduallv 
fill up the gups between. Any teacher can give a clear idea 
of a period, and should stir the curiosity of his scholars to 
gain for thoraselven by reading fuller and wider knowledgt*. 
History must be taught in a systematic way to be underato^ 
by the scholar. Method is all - important and must be 
systematic. I may give as an instance a method adopted 
in a certain school. Twenty dates are given to a bov in one 
term, and round these the toacliing is groupe<l; the next 
term thirty more dates are added, and in the third the 
number mounts up to one hundred. So his knowledge is 
gradually expanded and his personal interest in the subject 
stimulated. I would also insist upon the value of biographv 
in the teaching of history. The life of William of Wvkehaiii 
illustrates the reign of Edward III. Alfred, A’Becket 
Chaucer, Cecil, Bacon, Cromwell, Pitt give abundant 
materials for reading. In his leisure let a boy also read 
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^‘Julius Ca5i?ar," '^Emg John”; und iis a Scotsman you 
will not wondijr if 1 mentiou also “Iviirtliue" and "Mtimiou,” 
the gems of Sir Walter Scotty as aids to biJ knowledge of 
history. I have taken the subject of EngUah history 
because I am quite sure that all horo will realiae better my 
meonmg; bat 1 might ciqually well have taken Indian 
history'* Ijct me add that the object of teticbing history h 
to kindle patTiotism^ No one can, be thoroughly patriotic 
unlofts he undeTstands the histor}'^ of hie country. It 
impossible for a miin to fuldl the dntics of good citb^cuship 
unless at school he has learned the causes of the greatncB* 
of the Empire which he U dcatinod to serve and to luaintuitL 
If we w ould avoid the perils to which this great Euipiru of 
outw is exposedt if we w'ould successfully grapple witli wavet* 
of popular deluuion and divert the people from courses which 
are daiigeronsj wc must be able to appeal to the Court of 
History' and to the le^us it con tain r* 

It iB now my pleasant duty to ask Mr. Brodrick 
present the Roynl jrVsktic Society^B Public School Medal 
to Mr, E. M’’. Horner. Mr* Brodrick has been kind enough 
to come hetL% and it is but appropriate that the medal should 
bo presented by' un. old Etoniuii^ now holding a disduguislavl 
office in the State, to an Eton boy who may' some day * 
pcrcbnnce, be bis successor. 

Ma* BuonaJc^K : I hojie the adinlrablc speech of Lord 
Beay' to iviiitb we bave just listened, and his referenceii 
to the works of English literature with which a schoolboy' 
should be fainiliur^ have oot depressed other members of the 
uurlieiice os they' have depressed me* It has brought home 
to me tho entire deficiency' of my education, and of the 
wuy' I neglected my opportunities in failing to niBster what 
I ought to have known when I left the Sisth Form. But 
1 have not the least doubt that there is in this room ouc 
person more dcpresf^l oven them I am—my old tutor, and 
the Heacbiukitcr of Eton* Dr. Warm. He must be thinking 
how handicapped ive all were when wc left Eton and went 
out into Hfe. But in spite of that handicap* Etonians have 
managed to give a fair account of tlieiuselvcs. I must 
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confix that T wtu* never inspired by the school work 
•>f the day—not under the present Hcud — ^itnd the only 
work of English literature which I was ever invited to read 
as a holiday task during my sis and n half I'oxirs at Eton 
was ** Hamlet.*' But I was never asked to write an English 
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essay. It would have been aatcnishing Iheu if anyone 
from Eton had cotnpefed with other schools in writing an 
essay on a hLstoricaJ snbjwt, and much more astonishing 
if Eton had won the pri^\ All that, however, is now 
changed* and Etonj in this respeqt ns in others, holds its 
0 ^™. I have great ploasure to-day in seeing an Eton hoy 
come oat head in u competition among public schools, and 
still greater plentmre because Mr, Homer has a good Eton 
pedigree. Homer is a name that has long been known ut 
Eton. There have been brilliaiit iuceesscs on his father's 
side, but I think something must be due to the mother's 
side also. It reminrls ine of the story about a Scotchman 
who was l^eing congratulated on the victory of a candidate 
at w Parliameutan^ election. “Ah, wcei/' observed the old 
man, *'^ho did wonderfully, but he must have had u clever 
mother/^ 

I must say that it is vey^ encouraging to see anvbody 
at Eton coming fonvard in rdation to an Indian mutter. 
Eton has lately had such extraordinury successes in India that 
there is a danger of its thinking it has a monopoly of the 
high posts in tliat dependency., Among other distuiguJahed 
administrators it must be remembered that the Governor- 
General was an Eton boy; the last four Govemors-General, 
in fact, have hailwl fn.™ Eton. Tho present Governors of 
Mndruit and Bombay were pupLLs of Dr. Warro, and for 
six months during the ubaonec of the Viceroy, Ijord Ampthill 
acted in Lord Cur^oa's place. All Etonians who write 
fluently go to India, nnd the boy who in my day wrote 
the most fluently is now Govenior-GeneruL I hope that 
3fr. Homer will find his way there in u no leas prominent 
position. 

I have had the advontuge of reading the csssay written 
by ^Ir. Homer, uiid I have been struck by his grasp of 
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the Hnbjoet und bis ori;^Jiality of expression. I nmst 
congratniate those who were reaponsible for giving the 
subject of the esdaVj for T csan iniagme uono moirc inspiring 
to the imagination thnii the hktqn’ of Hanjit Singhs The 
whole Sikh hiatorv htis been well brought out in Tobn 
Gordon^s recent work. The Sikhs nre an extraordinarily 
iniugiiiiifivo race; they have been welded togetbcru and have 
pursued an ubsoliitely c.'OUsistODt policy since the time that 
Ranjit Singh co-ordinated them into a whole and raised 
them Into a great power. For one hundred years the 
Sikh power became the chief subordinate power in India. 
Throughout the life of that great man, Runjit Singh, I hiivc 
remarked two things: a coiidnuity of purpose seldom seen 
in nders in these days of hasty judgments and cheap 
newspapers, zind his abwLutc faith in British protiiifles, with 
the strong determination to keep his promises to the British, 
There wug no greater crisis iu his history' thuiii when he had 
extended his dcminious beyond the Indus, and IiVbs told 
by the British Govemniont that be must go back. This 
arrogant ruler, in the face of all India, climbed down, but 
he remained loyal to his engagements. HLs loyalty stood 
ws in good stead when the first Afghan war brought ur into 
collision with Dost Mahomed, The absence of this continuity 
brought the nation to disaster after his death, but there was 
a recrudescence at the time of the Mutiny, when the Sikhs, 
standing side by side with the British, weldi'd th^it good 
feeling botween the two which bus ever ^ce existed. The 
Fanjab was secure long before Lucknow was relieved by 
Havelock, and the Sikh hua fairly carncil for his country 
the title of Guard-room of the Empire,^* as General Gordon 
called it. These events seem far back, but there are some 
living who Tcniomber the ilutiuy, some who have even seen 
Hon jit SitLgh. Very fow are living now who saw a Sovereign 
before Queen Victoria, but Sir Frederick TIaine.s fought lit 
Mudkeo and Chilianwaliuh. So much hns become oncienT 

history which is really near to our owTi time, and we owe 
u debt of gratitude to the Eoytd Aaintio Society for giving 
uj^ im opportunitj' year year to carry our lumEhj back 
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to these perinda. The Societr’e competitioa will help to 
inspire Englishmen to give greater iittention to tmr great 
dependency^ which owes much to usj, hut to which we also 
own something* Tt is in that dependency that w mnny 
Englishmen spend the whole of their lives, and often eaciifico 
their Iivea, and India will always reraftin the greatest 
testimony in Aab to what a conquering nation can do for 
iL country by continued good goTemment and by an ubBolute 
setting u-side of self-interert in favour of the governed. I have 
now great pleasure in handiug the medal to Mr. ITomer; 
I congratulate him and hb echool, and I hope the winning 
.>f this medal will be the beginning of a long eories of 
accesses which will land him in one of the highest 
departmenta of the State. 

Lord RkaV : It gives me great pleasure to propose 
u cordial vote of thanks to the Secretary of State for 
India for coming here this afternoon to present the medal 
tn Mr. Homer. We all know the prominent poMition 
Mr* Brodrick holda nnd tho many duties he has to perform. 
But in this country" we realise that the more hufiy a statesman 
is the more claims are made upon him to perform other 
duties i it 13 part of the programme of his official life* 

In what I have ssiid to-dny 1 have carefully avoided 
iHiucationul controversies^ hut I shotdd like to say that 
1 have not the slightest doubt that public schooU arc in 
tamest in taking up the teaching of history, and will do 
well to rccogniso moro uud more the importance of the 
subject. Otherwise^ wo shall have this eictTOordiiiflr}* state 
<]f things: boys fmm those classes which attend the public 
elomeatary schools, under the guidance of the Botird of 
Eduoition and the enlightened control of the local educational 
authorities, by their grciwing attention to historical study 
ufll be better informed on the subjeot than the boys of 
our leading public school^- ^V^ould it not be a simndal if 
Iv^ys at higher grade and higher elementary ^oo]a were 
to have greater opportunities for obtaining knowledge of 
history t h^n can be obtainsd by the sons of the wealthier 
classes ? 2vo one euii admit that this is a desirable state of 
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things ; it ia imposslblG that it shtmld be allowed* T fetesce 
u oMefiil rivjilry botween the public Bchwls of England und 
Scotland in the teaching of thia moat important subjeeL 
The presence of the Secretary of State to-day hns given 
the sanction of a distinguished statesman to the importance 
of this subject. Our gratitude to him for his presence 
to-day ia also connected with hopes of fovouni to come^ and 
we trust that we ahull see him here again next year I ask 
you to give him a unaninioiia vote of thanks, 

3Ik* BitntmiCK : 1 thank yon all, hidics and gentlemen, 
for the luuet kind way in which you have uceorded me a vote 
of thanks. T would especially thank Lord Reay for having 
made it clear that he means to use the whole of his greet 
Influence that no chimge t'hould for some time take place m 
the Indian Sccrctaryahip I I am verj- plcai?cd to he here 
to*doy bcfrauHe of our hero of llio aftornoon, [lod to represent 
the Government to which I om proud to belong* 

Da* W. 4 ttEE: Ijord Eeay, ^fr* Brodrick, Indies, and 
gentlemen,—T have not much to say beyond the eixpression 
of thank.s to the Royal Atiiatic Society for what they have 
done for the Public Schools in this matter* By their 
liberalLty and foreisight they have laid the foundation of 
a competition destined to awaken the interest of the rising 
gcnerutiou ui the alfaim of India. When I was approached 
by Mr. Wollaistoii on the toatter, 1 at once iicknowlcdged 
ito importance, and entered heartily info the scheme* Wo 
ate erroneously supposed to do nothing at Eton but Classics, 
and not to «iro for Itistory, and I am afraid iny friend 
ilr* Brodrick hus accentuated this belief. But it la not 
founded on fact* We have now a dourtHhmg hiatory school 
under Mr* Marten, and I hope that the event of to-day 
will do !ioniethijig in future to disprove this impntutlon 
whenever and wherever it may be made. It should at any 
Tuto preclude thut whole^lc denunciation of Our pedantic 
adhesion to the CkAsica^ and carelcssneas as regards other 
things, which seems to bo m fashion. It la no wonder that 
I take a great interest in India, for T have had many of 
lay pupils employed La its govenimeut, three at one time, 
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viz.. Lord ElgiUj Lord FTarriS:, and Irord Wealockp when 
1 vras imkod to oomt: and hold 'pupLl room’ m Allahabiid^ 
u» the moat ccntnil plaoc in India lor tLam uU to meet me. 
But muoii wi 1 idiouid huve liked to vidt Tudk^ it would 
have taken too long a time to go thitber smd buck even 
for * pupil roorap' and would have inToh'cd too long a neglect 
of duty ut Eton. I can onlj' add tiuitj notwith- 

Htanding the alleged poverty of the education of EtouLuu^p 
they have managed to come to the front in Indian and to give 
a -satisfactoiy" Euzcount of thenitielTea to those over and 
they OTO the best judges. The Royal Asiatic Society also 
knows what Eton has done. At Eton we are naturally 
greatly pleased hy Mr. Honter^e succesfl, and 1 only hope thuL 
m 1 ahull not again Imve the opjjort unity to come here as 
Headmaster to cungnttulatc Etonians ou winning the medal, 
my successors may ofteu come. 

Dk. Cust !: As a member of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
lifty' years, I should like to say that things have progressed 
a good deal since I was at Ek»u seventy years ago, when 
boys did. not even know where India was, much leas anything 
about the subject of this aftemoou^s discussion. But a much 
more practical education is now given. Latiu and Greek 
ure very good, but I um not aware that they are of much 
use in after life. I rejoice that after my Etoii duve most' 
of my life was spent m ludlu; 1 have lived among the 
Sikhs, and 1 must say here that though Ihmjit Singh was 
a great man, a still greater wua Lord Liwrenee* It rejoicoa 
my heart to see Eton boya coming forward and taking an 
interest in Indian afiairs. Further progress still will be 
made, and I hope the Royal A;smtic Society will oontribute' 
aa much as po^ible to it. 1 must eipreas my thanks that 
an old Etonian bus been permitted to speak. 

June Lord Ecay, President, m the Chair. 

The President announced that the Special General Meeting 
summoned to take place before the Ordinan' GenerM 
Meeting had boon postponed until after that meeting had 
token place. 
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Mr. G. C. AVhitworth, 

Mr. Jame^ W, Shurpe, 

31 r. Joseph Nttdiii Ilaw»on, 

3rr. E. Colston, 

Mr. 3V. H. NichoUa, 

Dr. J. P. Vogel, 

Rabu Bijaya Chandra Mazuradar, 

Pandit Gouri Dattu 3Iisra V'idyubhusana, 

Mr. Rustam Jivanji Jamshedji 3Iodi. 

Mr. Jyutifih Chandra Ghoso 

were elected members of the Society. 

The Rev. S. Stitt then read a paper entitled ** Muhammadan 
Talismans from the Maidive Islands,” illustrated by lantern 
slides. A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster, Dr. Hocy, 
Dr. Hirschfeld. and others took part. 

After an inter\'al for tea a Special General fleeting, 
convened by notice issued under Rule 57, was held to 
consider the advisability of altering the rules so as to allow 
of the appointment of Honorar}’ Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. T. n. Thornton moved* that at the end of Rule 28 
the following clause be added:—** Members of the Society 
who have filled the office of Vice-President, but do not 
desire re-election, or are otherwise considered worthy of the 
distinction, may in like manner bo appointed Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, that is to say, Vice-Presidents without 
a seat in the Council. The number of such appointments 
shall not be limited, and, unless otherwise desired by the 
holder, the appointment shall continue in force so long os 
he remains a member of the Society.” 

The motion having been seconded, 31r. Fleet moved 
as an amendment, ‘‘That the matter shall be referred to 
a Committee to be appointed by this meeting, and not 
necessarily to consist of only members of the Council.** 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Irvine, 3Ir. Keith, 
Syed Ameer Ali, 3Ir. Thomas, Dr. Hoey, 31 r. Sturdy, 
Mr. Kennedy, Sir Robert Douglas, and others took part. 
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Mr. Thornton ngrwing that the matter ahould be rcfoircd 
to a csenrmittee, it was resolved that Sir Raymond Weat 
(chairman)t Mr* Thornton, Mr, Fleet, Sycd Ameer Ab, 
Dr* Jloey, und Mr. Shirdy be a commilteo to consider and 
report to the nest General Meeting in November on the 
niotioii before the mooting and matters arising ont of it* 
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Presentfd by the Editors, 

Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies in honour 
of the late Shams ul-Ularaa, Dastur Peahotanji Behramji 
Sanjana. Ist series. 8vo. Strasshurg, 1904. 

From the Authors. 

Fouchcr (A,), foude sur Tlconographie Bouddhique de 
I’Inde. 8vo. 

Wollaston (A. N.). The Sword of Islam. 8vo. 

London^ 1905. 

Zarabaur (E, von). Contributions d la Numismatique 
Orientale. 8vo. 

Raja Binnya Krishna Deb. The Early History and 
Growth of Calcutta. 4to. Calcutta, 1905. 

Aiyar S. Ramanath. Brief Sketch of Travancore, the 
model State of India: the country, its people, and its 

progress under the Maharajah. 8vo. Trirandrurn.m^, 

_ ^layura Sandosam, or the Peacock Messenger. 

Translated from the Malayalam text of Kerala Varma 
Valia Koil Tampurura. 8vo. Tricandrum, 190d. 

Levi (Sylvain). The Kharoshthi Writing and its Cradle. 
Notes on the lDdo-Scyihians.-Further Notes on the 
Indo-Scythians. —On some Terms employed in the 
Inscriptions of the Ksh8trapas.-Notes Chinoises sur 
I’Inde. 4to. (Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary.) 

Bombay, 1904. 

Manckj! B. Davar. The PahUvi Voreion of Taana IX. 
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Jiranji J. Modi. The Ancient Iranians according to 
Herodotus and Strabo.—Jamaspi. 
al-Suhrawardy (A.). The Sayings of Muhammad. 16mo. 

London^ 1905. 

From the India Office. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the India Office 
Library. Pt. vii: Sanskrit Literature, edited by 
Dr. Julius Eggeling. 4to. London, 1904. 

Henniker (F. C.). The Gold and Silver Wares of Assam. 

Shiltong, 1905. 

Frotth Dr. Duka. 

Asiatic Quarterly Review for 1903-4-5. 

From the Pttbliehem. 

Littmann (Enna). Modem Arabic Tales. Vol. i. 8vo. 

Leyden, 1905. 

Ferraud (Gabriel). Un Texte Arabico>Malgache. 4to. 

Parie, 1904. 

Landberg (M. le Corote de). Etudes sur les dialecles de 
rArable m^ridionale. Vol. ii: Datinah. 8vo. 

Leyden, 1905. 

Horovit 2 (Josef). Spuren griechischer Mimeu im Orient. 

Berlin, 1905. 

Purchaeed. 

Geiger (W.). Dipavamsa und Mahavamsa, und die 
geschichtliche Ueberlieferung in Ceylon. 8vo. 

Leiptig, 1905. 

Digha Nikaya. Two vols. Pali text with tranalurion ‘ 
into Sinhalese, by W. A. Sumarasekera. 8vo. 

London, 2447 a.b. 

From Harvard Unicereity. 

Mocdonell (A. A.). Brhad-Devata, Vol. v of Harvard 
Oriental Series. 
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NAGPUB. musettm 

BUDDHIST IHSCBIPTION 0 ? BHATADEVA 
EANAEESAEIH, 

Bt PEOFESSOB F, KIELHOR??, O.LR; O^ttiDEm. 


A BOUT siity yt^rs ngo the Ecv, Bp. Steveason, m the 
^ Jottrrtffl iamlmi/ Soc., vol. i, p. 148 publinhed 
a. kind of facainuk and a translation of an insctiption, a copy 
of which hod been received from Major Wilkinson, Eesidait 
at N%pnr in tho Central Provinces. Dr. Stevenson dw 
laid before the Bombay Society a transcript of the text in 
Jfagnrl characters, but thia has not been made public. 

I Tho tmlaEiilion ^ t BurtJJ nmcaity, A feir MwnplM 

u.r««iKvWhW rf the 

The word-j ^^AifipariA At the IwnUi^ 

ur^fAi/AH ud tTAJwlated tlaiTefonj hy 

UrJM [OriMiJ.’ k t™ at A tiag. hy a wdl-kiHxwd ” 

(UAcriM lA *^0. preccertar yrf tlrimiE tv Ijsaztj h» Iwwi^ 

ihfl wonl ^ waTS^ titni, mid thv tnuifllahon ^ 

^TAfide^ thrtmsh Tora. tHrtinfr hU mind 

to which wAi Admfd tha pote that ^♦thiA in“t tw fi„„A 

“pertApe Tibet might be inclAdriJ IJtldirr tha l™r •»! a Tint to thn Gmnd 
liL VDo objAct of the jri^mAK^r.*' At fh* rad 

^ like fl ^kmL- Th^ (ifo fw y be^ 3 

tho lottr iMt iym\m wer^ r™] and JoasU, And 

tTMLAktcd by *tbc yw 71U" Whut rairim® mcAmiufA wp» dmTrf ffvta 
«iiit« rimplc Tcna hiat ho owd, o.r., from the trtwlAlmii vf ^ H i , 
bAyhiE for a Iom; timo'imiraofod natkmtT, endoruig pnrAbnjM, 

nad r.vSmi bcietA. the ]U of tbe «rth mmr^ oaa of tbe 
fmnOr, Aad a child ciUed UdAyASA bdoE ^ ^ ^ hAppimno 

pocMfsiiig AAmL” 


J.E-Arl. 19W. 


il 
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Thmugli the tindnefia of my friond Dr. Fleet 1 have Iniig 
been in poBacfision of excellent paper inciprosaions of this 
mscription,' imd I have briefly referred to ita contenta 
already in Ep. /firf.. voL iv, p, 257. As the iiw*CTiptioD, 
though iragiiiieiitoi^^,i contama lievenil points of couside ruble 
interest^ I now pive a fuller account of it, together with 
the text 80 far as I can make it out from the materials at 
my diBposalj and, part of a transLition.. 

The stone which bears this record is now in the Nugpnr 
Pro^Tiicial Museum, where it is reported to liave bceu 
brought from Katunpur (Hatnapum), a well-known town in 
the BiUispur District of the Central Provinces, about 
216 miles E.X.F. of Nagpur. It contama twenty Imes of 
writing, which covers a apace of between 4' 4" and 4' 10" 
long by about 1' 11"' high. But aa we havo it now, the 
stone i& only the remuiii<icr of a larger stone, of which 
a portion on the proper left was broken away and has not 
been xocovered.* The inscription being In verso, we seo that 
between 28 and 85 ah/iai‘dt are missing at the end of the 
lines, und that the writing of the inscription origiiially must 
have covered therefore a space of about 6 long by 1 11 
high* The greater part of what is left to ua is in a fair 
state of pKJScrvution 5 but in the last three lines iniuiy 
aHoihmaA are entirely effaced, and in other platiea s'mgle 
letters and groups of letters have become more or less 
illegible. The size of the letters is betwosm about f" and g", 
and somewhat less in the two last lines. Beth the writing 
and the engraving have been done with great cure and skilL 
Tho charactorfi belong to the northern class of alphabets. 
Thev resemble in a general way those of the Kn^o^wn 
inscription of Si Vaguina of the hliilava (Vikrnma) 3 ^ciir 795, 
published with a photo-lithograph in Lui. Atit.:, voL xix, 
p* 55 ff.; and the iuEvcription may, on pahoographicul 
grounds, be assigned to about the middle of the eighth 
centurv x.n.^ Of the oonfiommts, jh und gfA do not occur 

1 For (rtliKr impre^oJis 1 iiin imlflUtHl to Dr. Btlrpsto anil tn Mr. Coufieiw. 

* Thff lns^TtnUim is ditiJedlr earlier than the fiht^tulh, (Ku|4) BwHliisl 
toMTipUan <3i t£o SliMBti D^ifwbtto of tho (Vikraiiiaj ywir S4T .VorfierK iUf, 
^0, L i), at Which I poisiM Dr. FImI'h EmpreMumi* 
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in the extant psu-t of the mscriptioii; on the other haint!, 
the chamctera include the sigri of tlio tipudhmdiil^a (in 
-iaiparflA^pratidiHfiM, L 11, dariitah^pafikat 1, 12, and rn^nd'' 
kartth^paricAanwt^f J* 13), and & ^feU-know-n fonn of finoJ ty 
c.^K in 115 (but not in purattdt, L B, where, oa in the 

case of finiil >j and jji, the ordinary' sign of fa with the Rubseript 
WraJ7!a haa been employed)* The language is Sanskrit and, 
excepting the introductory iirit ftamn/^f the whole U in verae.^ 
The tohil number of verses is 43. The verses 1^8 wore 
composed by BhaHkuHibhiitpi, w'ho was n good scholar and 
nppiirently familiar with works like the Vihamtfattd and the 
Kddambari. Vcr&e 39 oecura in many otlicr inscriptioDs j 
and the four verses 40-43 (in linos 18—20), which are in 
u different style, may be n somewhat later addition to 
Bhuskarubhat^^s pr^Saeli. The orthography calls for few 
remarks. Tlio letter h 13 throughout denoted by tho sign 
for r; before r, t ia occaniomilly doubled, as in maitirlt L I, 
and jmttrij L 6; the word vaihh is spelt puAh in L 4 (but 
not in L 7), and js^jHFdwsd perhaps in L 19 ; and, 

as is often tho case elsewhere, sattna, wifcoJa, and saitra are 
written and taira^ in hnes 1, 16, 17, and 19* 

hfistakes of the writer that moy ho aoticed here are rhii-aw^rah 
for c^irmh ruA, in 1. 3, and for Ma^hu^, in 1* 14- 

The Inscription is a Bwdil/iist iuscripthH, It opens ladlh 
four verses which glorify, and invoke the protection of, 
the Buddha, under the names of Jtna and Tdyia.^ Tho 
author tlien, in verses 5—15, extols a king SUrffag/t^ftaj 
and records that that king, deeply grieved at the loss of 
u dear son who hitd died by a fall from the top of the palace, 
and desirous of ciwsing the ocean of this mundane existence, 
built a splendid mansion (or temple) of tlio JjTuhi, i.e* the 
Sage (Buddha)* Some time after Sflryaghosha there came, 
according to verse 16, another king, mmied UdagatWf Ijora 
from tlie Bilndaett vaat^- A son of his is spoken uf Lu 

' TbcK oiiiir tisTfl bwa a iliMrl |h«« possiKfl, contnliun;^ a dat#, 4t tie ■cml ot 
liiiB 17^ 

^ TtiiM EUUUDalio ootim in Ui« SUirgu^ uiHcrijitiiiin oi^'ntioiusl ahmei 

JhI. Amt., mL IIT, p. tiflf* 0 and 11. Ct on tho nnmo .liL Seusrt^ ootn 
in tha Jfaitifrw^N, rol. ii, p. (43. 
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verses 17 and 18, but his name has disappeared. After him, 
verse 19 introduces the king BhnradHa, who was a fourth 
Bon—it is uncertain whether of Udaj'ana himself or, which 
seems to me more probable, of that son of XJdayana s whoso 
name was given in verse 17. Verses 20-32 are entirely 
devoted to Bha>*udova’s glorification, but all wo really learn 
from them is that he also bore the names Ramkisarm and 
ChintAdurga.'^ Bhavadc\'a, according to verse 33, took care 
of “the abode of Sugata** founded by Suryaghosha; and 
under him two men restored that building, which had fallen 
into decay. One of them, whose name has been lost, in 
verse 34 is described as a favourite of the king s, a Brjihma^ 
{agrajanman) “who had studied the words (or teachings) 
of Sugnta and was versed in the science of medicine, and 
who, free from passions as ho was, might have been 
a iik'ihapadtn ;" the other man, according to verse 35, 
was a religious student {brtthtnnchdrin) named Namdbuddhrtf 
e<}ual to a Bodhisattva. The restored building is magnified 
in verse 36, where it is dcfwrribed as a Viharu (or monastery); 
and verse 37 expresses the usual wishes for the lasting 
preservation of this great dwelling of the Juta. The name 
of the poet, Bhaskarabhotta, who has recorded all this, is 
given in verse 38. His praiatli is followed by a well-known 
imprecatory verse, and this again probobly was followed by 
a date. ITie four verses 40-43 with which the inscription 
ends, as intimated above, may be a somewhat later addition. 
Unfortunately they are so badly presened that I cannot 
fully restore their text Of verses 40-42 I am giving what 
I have been able to read with some confidence; the last 
verse, of which only some words here and there are clear 
in the impressions, I am obliged to omit altogether. 
regards the contents of these verses, I can only state that 
verse 40 treats of a king Nannar^a or Nannar^dhirAjay 
who b said to have conquered the earth, and that in the 
verses 41 and 42 the learning and charity cither of that king 
himself or of some dependent of his are spoken of. 

* Vene 28 |pvc» uioth«r upfllstian of his, o;rrty«r«i/ii«, * oot fond of 
hartotrj,* bat this does not look uke n proper name. 
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Of tiio kings iDeiitioned, ifi not knoinrn lo ua 

ironi any other inscriptian. Uda^ana of tho Pandara ramSiir 
cleurlv is the eama king who in n KJilLtujar iascriptioii*^ 
which on pulfflogTopbicni grounda may 1 m ussigiLed to the 
ninth cenluty a.d., Lb stated to hmrcf founded in former timea 
a temple of the god (Siva) BhEulresvam at K^tljaru, in 
tho Terse:— 

Udn^ana iti raja yah knlo PQndiJfdndfh 
sakulahhuvana^-niitbaHy^aHya BLadreiiTarasya 1 
paTaTialu,litachihmifn rarayokiintTshtikabhirs “ 
gnhavttrumsatLbhaktTa karitaiii tona pnTvvaiii || 

He may also be identibcd with the king Hdiiyana of the 
lunar race whose sou and grandsoa, according to the Sirpur 
inscription published in /jid+ ^ut., Toh xviii^ p. 179 Jf., wore 
Iftdralfiiitt and Nannadictij tw'O prlnteu who, according to tho 
Hajim and Bsdoda plates of Nannadeva’s son Tivamdevaj* 
sovereign lord of K-dsala, were of the family of Pandu. lie 
moreover mny perhaps he identical with the ^bara king 
Hduyaim, who» according to the Udayendinim phitea of the 
PallnTii ^iandivamiaii PaUavamulla * {some time in the first 
half of the eighth century)^ was defeated by Nandi Torman^s 
general and feudutorv Xldayachandra^ TJdayana^ as 1 have 
stated just now, had a son named Indrcibulti^ I beKeve that 
this Indrahala ia roforred to in the voT^sj^f^ithiham th ^dtiuyaid 
baiam of verse 18 of tho present inscription,^ which in my 
opinion would mako him tho eldest brother of that son of 
XJdayana’e whose name muBt have been given in verse 17, 
If thin be correct^ and if I euh right in assuming that 
Bhaeadev^ Ramkitsarin was the fourth son of Indiahahi's 
younger brother (TThoso Dame hfL^ not been preserved), 

1 Bee ArtA4Bel. Survfjf ff/ irtiTui, tot. S30< pitttf U, L, I poKesi scrcnil 
unprooDimE of ihd fiu£nptjofl, 

> Ttw arigrail Ilele the Uuee fjIUblv loio^ nt the and oT llli£ 2 and 

Ute btglTurnig of [ine 

» 6« iHKT.f p, 294, sod Fjp, Jed., toI. tif, p. 1E14. 

* S« mjr SoutJirrM li*t, Ito, 634. 

* For n truiditUim of the rona below, p. 631, 
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IndrQhulii would Kiivo Iwon tho paternal unde of Bkavadcva^ 
and Bhuvadevu himndf u cousin of IiidnibuJii''s son Niinna- 
dova,^ tko father both o£ the Tivaradeva (or Mahafiiva* 
Tiramniju) of the EajiTn and Baloda platea fljnii of the 
Chnndrugupta of the Sirpur inscription. Whether the 
Nnnnariliti or Nmijm^^^^adhirma^ who is mentioned in 
Terse 40 of our inscription, should be idcntihed with thie 
Naimadova or with the NuiiniLrB|ii who in the Baloda 
plates is mentioned, as a son-in-law of Tivanidevu, I am 
unable to dccido; he undoubtedly'' belonged to the some 
royal family. 

The term iikthapadin and the name 2{nmithvitMha in the 
above deserve to he specially drawn attention to. ^ikth&padin, 
which I have not found elsewhere, appears to me to denote 
one who keeps the (ten Buddhist) Mk^hdpndas or rules for 
a religious life.' The word probably is equivalent, or at 
any rate very' similar in rocaning, to the Pali doAotthkhd- 
pmUka^ according to Childers' “one who practises the ten 
precepts, a monk j ” and the statement in verse 54, that the 
Brahman there spoken of might have been a UkAhupudin^ 
would thus bo omiiogous to the remark in verse 35, 
uccordmg to which the religious student Karndbuddha was 
like a Bodhisattva. Namohuddha recall the word naaK^irrw, 
meaning, according to a pos-sage from a lejdcographical work 
cited ip the St* Peterahurg Bictionaiy, Brahman.' It 
apparently is based on the phrase namd Buddhdffa^ ‘ adoration 
to Buddha,^ and would in the first instance have denoted 
a person habitually usiug that phrase. We may compare 
with it, e.g., the word which denotes one who 

always is saying yad bkarisfiyati dAam/jyatt] *a fatalist/ and 
occurs as a proper name in the PafKkaieinira* Karaobuddha 
would hove been an appropriate name for a follower of 


' Acwndlnp ti7 a- fbinl^ niKriptipa fnilnbiUi had na&tJiflrr _j 

TainadflVii t etw Hr. D* E- IKmudajtiir in Fuynti at 

Sortfair ot w* IiHlk Cwr Um vear AEnling Jitna, 11301 p jjg, jijjg 

^ 7o< wU.’, 

* See hia nqdef nJtJIiU* 

i Ci. rniWr ’iVtidEEmagti’a U, 1, p* ^37. 
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ButidhAj and there can bo no doubt that the porson spoken 
of in the Lnacription tcaA a Buddhist,^ 

Taken oa a whole, our inscription (like aimilar records) 
bears testimony to the existence of Buddhism in Central 
India down to about the middle of the eig^hth century a.d., 
and prOTi'ea that the Brahmans were by no means hostile to 
Unit creed, 

A detailed account of the conteats has been given above, 
To show w'hat kind of poetry is here preseutod to us, I have 
considered it aufficient to transUito only those versos the text 
of which has been fully preserved. 


^ In sdditiiHi to tbe iCbciTi^, thw » o m ttie mutilulDd il af thia 
bBcrip|4«IL tu irhirh 1 ahciuM like to ilnir plMfiC SLlcntJwi, Tbc rorda 
eA^rizatni pdyjuilHJjM tpAafAit-iiriiksTittfmA gatrvm (Kf ttiAt vl'ihj iHtC'cn to uu to 
be cerlrnn, ind the oolj wmy 1 wuW. traioJitu tbenv urould l» : **■ full of 
compoMiim. be nuule n laJtre (i.e. plaoe of ri-fujptfn lO^lutH, ific.) /or crowi.” 
From tbow who ue better iM!qituiit«a with Buddhist liUinttiire thua I stu mjMlf 
I nboulJ lib* to boar whether Ueea woold he any objeotlon to pitliih A tntlulxcion^ 
juul wbuLher itim lla T beW of ctimptunun uv nevraed eUewLere. 
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Text. 

[L. 1.] Om * immah 11 

Anuttarajnanacbupa-jukta*maittritilimiikhah | 
jayaty=a[ja]yy[a]janlka-jayl Jina-dhonurddharah || [1*] 
6tri-8angad:virato:8i chetskatha[inri]>iiih muktih sada prcyaal 
’8atv[arthai?]kurafia tatha cha karu^a [tTach>€he]ta[8i] athapitai 
duhklia[nanta?]iada w — www - w - ^ — 


[L. 2.] * nah patu vah || [2*] 

Nirjivad schetonavan : hata-sakalagatir=loka[dha]tvanta-gainI 
san'Tom =paiyaty= ’ adriahtih knta - jagadabhayB bhiti - hetuh 

Smorasya | 

dipto nirvva 9 a-[va]hl [su]ra-nara-[la]pitai[rsla]vdlia(bdba)-mano 

spysameyah 

pa}'ttt=[T]ayi chiram=vah* [sa virachi?]ta-mahadharmma[YBP] 

----[II 3*] 


[L. 3.] [vaP]r[8hP]ajh* rakshata aarrvada 1( [4*] 

Asitskahitan kahitipatirsnfipainauliinala- 
inauikya-bhringa*panchumTi(mbi)ia-pddapadiiiah | 
irI-SuTyyaghnaha iti euiyya iv=aikachakra- 

yaiia-prasadhita-jagat:prathit>d[rudba]ina |] [5*] 
Ebadgaya[8bt]}^m 6rit5 yaaya bbramann = un'iih na rochate j 
atiVfiddbo ripa-5tribhyuh [pra]tapo . — w — [| | 6* J 


' Dflaotod by a 83rmboL 

* Bead 

* I tboiild have expected s p^ymitmz. 

* Read cAtraai 

* The reading ia quhe doobtfoL 
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[L. 4.3 [na]*iiuiyukha-rajita*di^ spharosphurat-tejasi | 

chhu>'akampita-bhirucheta8i jayairsbhimc maba[8a]v:iva 

dragbi}*w:upabikabituh [sa] vimalo vun^^tra^ lavdb5(bdbo)* 

nnatib || [7*] 

[Adargga]dra\*ina vena padase[v]i-[ka]lavata | 
[a]bbutipar[u]8ba* lokc dbrit=any=aiv:eiivara-8tbitih || [8*] 
Kbadgu[t=kn] — w - -w-w- 


[L. 5.] • tyam pnrastiit 1 

inatt6=p=iyam tatb^eab^ nivasati bridaye bbubbrid-i^ya 

Luk^bmlrs 

ity=cvam ya8\*a ^uddba jalanidbini = avisat = kirttir=Ir8bya[ta] 

eva II [9*] 

TJd vfitta-raalta-d vipo-kumbba-bhrdi [na] 

flarakta-mukta[pbula]Hlanta>[dba Pjr[i]na* 1 
ranc kripanena iii^[a]ta-kdtiDa 

mngadrisbo ^msya nakbankura^itom || [10*] 
[^Pjktirsbbramati. 

.[ini’] 


[L. 6.] viryyf^a dblra vira-kuturaTi(inbi)nI | 

nsirposarpati samrukta Padraii podmokuranzapi || [12*] 
Bbavana-^khurat=tangat:puttrc nipatya mriU* priyc 
gurutara-du[cba] Huihmagnosbbutsaa bbumipatiastada | 
prava(ba)laiu:atbuvu janmsabbyaatam joga[tau] kfitaapadam 
vu(ba)dbam:api jauuih kartum prema prayaayati >*a(ba)li^m t| 

[13*] 


> Read umii : trm. 

’ Tb« otijjfiuJ perhipi hw ^pniUAi. 

■ Tbo rtaduid; k doabUol. The lyDibltf dAi, to far u I can jwigv, wm 
erigitiallj omitted, bat Menu to be oignied above tbo line. 
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[L. 7 .'] Tilt II [14*] 

Tt'iiii vikshya phanibboga-bhamgurom 
jiTilaiU bhavoBatnudra^urnghiua | 
dhiTnia karitamridiuh munor^muhiit^ 
kanti'mijitu-himachidadynti [| £l'>"] 

Gadichluiti bhuyud kale bliumipsitih k^hapita-sakaWipapakaliah | 
Pii[ni^]Ta-viim5iicl=gimnvansUdQyftiifl-ii5iuiI Kuautpmiimb [| [16*J 


[I>* S-] sya tauujiUiiDtt || [ 17 *] 

Akrure krita’SQmgTimQim dudliatil cbaknim dvii^hath bhitidam 
<iiirotsarita-raiidraiiujiikabhuyt:n = atniilnam=ulkuTghatl f 
jycbhtliam CLli=a]iuyata va(bii)Luii Hava(ba)bu^h feittra-keliayaih 

kurvvata 

Kfish^eiiTCTa ntipem ycna [dlia]rauer=bharayutanib kiitab IJ 


SuvLhlta-vmha 



[18*] 


[L 9.] I6k[6]pakari 

Bbavd ivB Bhiivudevafistaaya puttras=turTyiih If [19*] 
Ktijiarm-iiuldiarea^asu iikiamya dakyan-nui^ | 
abhAvad^Tairi-mattcbbiinsga ekb llai[]uike 3 arl |J [20*] 

Silabah klewna murdhna kathamrupi dbunifl.Jih dhitravan-b har ft- 

gimviih 

sakta[b] karapiin=m pStiim Da dba kulaginijo niSclmlatvi m 

■ ■ -.-m . 



-» aS! =™'“ >" K>"» t«H™, ih. »Kta 
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[L, 10.] iva nripo yo^flhtamdrnyah kuliidrih l| [21'] 

Kjmi-gnihain=alcritv-api mandBlii-bhTHniiu;^d=vuiii j 
Bpiirv70 yab kshitcr-bhartta jato Lak&hiaT-^putir=bhiivuii || [32*] 

■ SvIlqila-aiUinukhl'iiii pri3'enji Hunibhi[oii] j^aivat | 

modlimi^eva yijiui liikd nuvakuiiuiiitj * . * , . J [|] 23"] 


[T*. 11.] IdkaAya Hvam[i]ta[rb] flth[i]nLh [J [34*] 

Sodvjritio=pi dlint5yfltir=gurur=api pmmvilbu{bdiu).)-:iikH]irHiya]ii5 
d 5 sburLmuliiuii-tutparah=pratidiaiiru purnpah kaluvnnrapi ] 
dfiahrah karic}ianapuuJa'pinjaira*tanurfyo rukta-varniLo^pi 
jmdagdha-dvi[sha]dijidhjiiio=pi uitomih diptd migiiiii bbuta^^a [] 

[25*] 

yuiiu , « . » » ^ « H. . * ^ * 

.... [ii2e*] 

[L. 12.] Pdrita^m samuitimTnj'u \'[o]iia sarwatra Torsbatu j 
nil kvuchid-dursitaTiipanka iti kaa}na mi viania}^ |[ [27*] 
JoU’Shbiramu uayiin^abbiuandT 
duaciiu Karirtintaih Dhiahanam dli^’u i:;ha | 
fiatiav-api santvavTidi 

ffito ja[gu]t)*=apriittiv^iLisik’atliyat |[ [2S*] 

ycim £ia^naga[1e P] . * * hi » * * . * . 

.- -. l\\ 29 *} 

‘ ■* W “ w 

[L. 13*] yiisjTi eatatam madhuryjTimreViadbikiirii 

vrlddhirzoa kakayum =Gti D=api cha jalttir=atnia bhritajhi sarvrada] 
nit 3 *aiii iLngasanatliatiIia=upugutu j'd oa dvijibY-il^rayah 
aa itrlnmn^Ea^ke^r! vijayatilra nitn5kanih=paiicharnah || [30*] 
[Gambbijiy'yaiii variraa^b stbitmisavaiiibhrjtiiai 8aptii’[itaiii] — 



* tlie EiBct uombcr M nu^isg Ejlltibk* n'dimot ha ginm. 
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[L- 14.] hfita-vapusKah SurrjTi-ptittrasya damun' 

yuh BvairseUiircaja^ram laghayuti Kaghuna(Da) tulya-kirtti* 

prabhavah || [31*] 

Janayud ^trushu chintaih yodhair=durggad=oha sangaro yosmat [{*] 
tcna ra£ui-ghasmar6:eau Clii{ntad]urggakhyatara:agamat || [32*] 
Bhumir^yj'asya ya — w — ^ w w-w-w — 


[L. 15.] Sugata8}’a sadma kritinu dhTratraa^nii] palitaib 

dbarmme vd auraloka-sauga-siunukhc ku na tvaruvan=bhavet || 

_ . _ _ [33*] 

TuJiya prom-adhivaaah ^ta-Sugatavaclia vuidyaka chzabhi^’iikta^ 
^ntah ^kahapadi 8}'at=sakulajaiiabi[t-a]bhyudyato yo:grajauiiia| 
tcn=alaih jiri^ia--w-w- 

-W - — -W-[II 34*] 


[L. 16.] Vra(bra)hmacliari Namovu(bu)ddho jirDDam=ctat=tad-i4ra- 

ySt [I*] 

punar=iiavats'am=ana\ad=vo(bo)dhiiaitTB*samah* kfiti || [35*] 
Vapl-kup-odyana-sa (^) l>atu-chait}’air= 

netr-anand[y]air:bhuahito bhuri-bhuahah | 
jitvu kaiit)’u sarTva-^bhum [vi]han> 

bas-onmi^=bhud=iv=ayam 8udh-a[ktah] [|| 36*] 



[L. 17.] vad= 

aatdm = idaih vcaina mahaj^Jinaiiya || [37*] 

Sud-vari^na jati-subhaga Wdvau-madhukara-priya | 

kfita Bkaakunibhuttena pra^tih 8ragsiv=ojvala’ || )^( || [38*] 




* Read dinmm. 

* Read 

* Read s 





Ullf 
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I Iti I^mala(k]-amvu (rahu)vlndu 45 la ik 

I sri [ya]iii = anucliiiitA’a manuMhyB^jjvitau ^ cha [ 

I eakakiD — ^ — _ 

r — — w-w -[IJ 3a*] 

. . . 

[L. IS.] Krts}.yiksh£k 8 ho[bhyi,] - [igajkaha „ ^ pba^iipUa^- 

ra^migog'uptQ — — 

prothiogSnibhasta[ra]ngaSFphuta ^ ^ ^ bhujSling:f£hgS[m] = 

iinifrirgarm] [j*l 

[pra J ^ flaiiga[Ga ^^JngikaIibkiikk!ik[]caho]padiiksIi[ah P] 

, . kshitj[da PI 

ajiiT=a]itya gopt^ajam jagati [jajjt NannariiljadhJi_[f( 40 *] 


,, [»J'“nkli.va[y3?]khy3tiJtirrttir= 

Ulpiivabnih 

*aBkhyaJdiT5kb)ii[m][mattaP]d,-ijMdiilampatuI. kesari [ehji'- 

tram!atm || [ 41 *j 

~ 7 ~7 7.7 " ’P“‘“^*P'“l""“!»™>’'eS!tagdubu,V!iu.htabh5fmi- 

i;s=cba?]kra=8att vSyaBlnu[*] spbim.d-uruWutu!h Batrara=' 

_ ekena^-[J*j 


[L. 20.] 


- [ohan(LmP][bhajbluhi Jf [4S*]« 


1 ' ^ IraCUlumwi* Thct Mooiiil tuilf of It ii: 

It u ittM'blc to «j whether, after remti 3&. thers wu anr wtitiof mt Ih* 

“.5 ^ onarinni itortioTi of tin* F^ih Jf pUlBf 

UMCtiption driginatlir endnl hare with » dote, fur which ih«r» 
would hare been jurt mfflcicdlTpa« kfter the rene, ’ ^ 

> Bead ntrJHjRtuo , 

* Bead 

* Tbia u rerj doubtful. 

in iFne 20, cfliif*iai anolber rerw in the SrasdlM/i 
notie. the hrq laat tf^ijaraj of #tii£h arc brokeu away at the end of t5e liaa 

I™ " AtubtfnJ that it WDuki be bhiJi to 

tnuisrn.be bare tboae which may be read with certainty^ 


/ 


I 
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Translation op c'ompletr Verses. 

Om! Obcisonoo! 

(Voreo 1.) Victorious is the bow-bearer, the who, 
with the arrow benevolence 6xod on the bow unsurpassed 
knowledge, conquers the unconquerable host of the Unborn 

(V. 4.) There was on the earth a king whose lotus-fcct 
were kissed by the bees—the jewels of rows of diadems of 
princes,* the glorious SUryaghdtha, who, as he subdued the 
earth by the progress of his anri^iillcd army, and with his 
great power renowned, was like the sun {t&rya) [who adorns 
the world with his one-wheeled* chariot and spreads great 
lustre]. 

(V. 8.) Not seeking the shelter of a fortress {durga\ and 
with men versed in the arts [kaldvai) paying homage to his 


1 I.e. Kima, Man. 

* Tbe idei of ooune la, either that mnnr prinooi bowed down at SOnraiHioaba’a 
fi<et or that he placed hia foot on tho heada of nuuij nrineea. For nirioua aran 
of espmnniir thia idea oofniwre e.jr. Ep. Ind., tdL u, p. ISA, 1. 19, khmpiU. 
rAiJ^OT«tii>cArAAdy4^aMi«ra>rAva*Ai/.4iMAnlr«aM/b ; /own*. At, Sot. Btnomt. 
▼ol. Ixri, p(. 1, D. 2S9, L 8, ; Ep. /W., 

Tol. hr, p. 60, L 16, ibid., 

p. 840, I. 4, ^TobXApalm-ooJtttimiti-n4^^Ampkridtmttd€irawind* ; Ep. Jnd.^ 
Tol. Q, p. 12, I. 16, vt«mom*t^ntm)uta*amumtmiikkaTa-iirimuafi'r9m^t^mkTi ; 
Una platea of Mabeounp&la,. 1. 47, pratipoprmifatm-utmottMaimtaiUm-wtmuttmAt- 
drrAi/«*cAeraiMjrN;^e/B ; Ep. /ad., toI. t, p. 116, I. 28, mkkiUkthit*pilm~ 
mmuliin^Umifhruklm-tkanmm ; Ep. Jmt., xoL i, p. 197, L 3, mJitkaMmrmputi^ 
oMM/uAa ruritUm-idmtapMtmiatmU ; Jotirm. At. Sot. Bttipol, rol. lirii, pt. I 
p. 110, L 46, kktlkkfiekekkiri~miTi»Ua-pida ; Ilortiuukanta, p. 215, AmiinI'I 
pmtlmim ^raAn . . . prmymrkekkm MldeaiMlala ; etc. In thia Journal 
1904, p. 664, Dr. Hoernle haa objected to mjr harinjr tnoslated the rinilar 
^thei *ikkfiUkMk%tipila-mtml%r»fk4nti~t%mptutm-.pidAmkt^, in a Khajnrihu 
iaarripUen {Ep. Jmd.. rol. i, p. 127, I. 16), bp “who had put down hia lotoa- 
fool on rowa of diadema of laraotu princes.’* Aecordiof to Dr. Hoernle, the 

J ava^e should hare been taken to mean “ he made himaeif notonona by putting 
own hia lotos-foot on (i.e. prerentin^) the coronation of KsUtipala.’' But U 
this were the meaninir. t^ Indian author would hare funned a wroow compound, 
and would Iwre used the words aMayirarAaad and timpmttapUa in aensea which 
^ese wnr^ in my opiaioa cannot eonrt 7 . The word rtkmtUi b«nr smoDTiiioiia 
in one of tta aensas, with rpndt or tyika, wutttliraekmmi undoubtedly is eomralcnt 
to Ma/iw^, wtauhiriifi, mamHpkti, makutafmamikmrm^ and other componn^ in 
similar epithets. 

* Compare Ep. Ini., rol. rii, p, 169, note 2. 
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feet, he presented here quite a novel appearance of a lord 
(iifar/i), one not stained by the application of ashes.* 

(V. 10.) His sharp-edged sword, splitting open the 
frontal globes of fierce rutting elephants^ and uneven with * 
the blood stained pearls (shed by them), acted in battle the 
part of the lion’s sprout-like claw. 

(V. 13.) Wlicn his dear son hod died by falling from the 
high top of the palace, then this king was overwhelmed w'ith 
most heavy grief. Powerful indeed is repeated birth; * of 
one w’ho takes his stand in tliis world, even of a wise man, 
love endeavours to make a fool. 

(V. 15.) Having seen that life is mutable like a serpent’s 
coil, crossing the ocean of mundane existence ho caused to 
be built this great mansion of the Sage, the loveliness of 
which surpasses the splendour of the mountain of snow. 

(V. 16.) After the lapse of a long time there was bom 
from the PdwJaca race on excellent king, named Udayana^ 
who destroyed all enemies opposed to him. 

(V. 18.) Associating w’ith the gentle, possessing an army 
that inspired adversaries with fear, raising himself after 
driving far aw'ay the terrible fear of hell, and, while 
attending his eldest brother [/«</raj6o/ri, frequently causing 
the destruction of enemies, this king < had appeared on earth 


It 1* ImpoMible to hrinjf oat the foil maminir of the vene br a tniulaUoo. 
j ■ ooTOiuoo uimo of tho eod Sira ; this l^rara i. ddniinfm, i.e. 
consort Dur^pta; be boars the mooa {katirmt) on his A/ai; oaU 
hu body u stauMl with oahn {kkiti). Applied to the king, rnihAtipmnukm woold 
aioo conrey the notion that his stemncM lirunght mufortone {oMiiri). 

n *,^**™? loeth’ ^ dmntHrm). Compare, in the 

1 atbirl |^r uucnpUon of Pnrabala, f»ratittna~h4mhkm~m*iku-mmktipk*lm^ 
.... kfipina-t^n, “the sword-blade, on 
of choiSTSeJbS^ P^MlTshwl by the fnwtal globea 

the ^ **^™"*’ tnnsmigratiaa (to put an end to wkkh i. 

*^The king htn spoken of it that too of rdarann’s who innst hare 

bm mentio^ *® ’"*** *<, bat whose name is lost. My translation of the words 
fAzimttyatA 6mUm, m applied to the king* it conjeetonl. I take 
denote, on the one hand, Inarabala (whom we know to hare been a win 
0“ **•« Balarima. This serma to m« prvferahle to 

Uking the words, wh«m applied to the king, to moan ‘following his excellent 
lorw, b^uae ^e king wianld bar# kd hia foroea, not followed them. That 
Ma might atend for Wh Indrabola and Balaranu is, of cnorw, prorod hr the 
elaaakal uiataaoe batyabhAma, for which wc may say either Satya or Bhama! 
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like (the god) Kfish^a [who-jjssocijited with Akrura, cairies 
a disk that inspirei enemies with fear* raised hiiiuelf after 
putting an end to all fear from the terrible {demen) Naraka, 
and frequently caused the destruction of cncmiea while 
attending hia eldest brother Balii[TaiDB] ]. 

(V. 20») In battle full of valour* he^ with Ms 

clnw-liko sword quickly cut do^n the rutting elephants of 
udverwuica* aud became thus a unique JJnwfjJlcSflntt (i.e. 
battle-lion)* 

(V. 22.) Being the husband of Fortnne* he became the 
tinpandloled lord of the Earth, even without taking her 
hand and without walking round ^ (the fire)* 

(V. 2o*) Though the past woa his, he held the future 
a preceptor though ho wue* he strove to loam his Iossudb ; 
although the full moon* he day by day wna intent on 
destroying the night - thorugh coloured red* his body 
appeared yellow with a moss of gold; and though he had 
completely consumed the fuel — 'his adverearies—he shone 
intensely for the welfare of men* 

(V. 27.) "Wlio docs not wonder at the fact that, when 
he had risen, he rained everywhere so as to fill the quarters 
and yet produced nowhere any mnd ? * 

(V* 28.) He is sung of in the Tvorld as pleasmg men, 
gladdening the eyes, surpassing Karpu by his munificence 
and Dhishaija* by his mlclligenoe, and fipeaking kindly even 
to an enemy — ‘he who ia called "not fond of harlotry” 


I Vut* BbiTwJ/iTm wtfl is IttCntioiHid in tbiba is U it# fonTtli Has fin 
opinion, of the lOag epofcen oJ in 1&). ^ 

= In enothw * irithciql leTyia^ ttu«i onJ ^tinut cacmLotiwi of tho 

TcMifn. 


* po Df the Tone ni^t nlw ^tmps tonTtf hum rach tnmmns 

as Ibeiugii B miTlB, ho TBS B stro^ht 1 im/ Tte eiriJjka njr eiriitUiAmut in the 
descripticiii of tho ting mny be ricinDT«l hT ImiisEatinj^ the rorw thlw "Ho wbs 
O f good cenduot* sndDwod nilh buijulT, wnrdi^nf tionoar, mtenl on cfabrtmiMF 
(Ijo ^led). (kjf cmfioBio bl^b«, fuitj 

•rts, in a UAH of gold* Uid tHloifod of the Mate*; to hud 

SS'ffri m"^' ***^ ^ wiTm™, And bMmail wflt brighhiess for Ih# 

* Tbo Tomdof finds t(« mplpuiAlian in the fsel " (liBt h# 

people) H u to fulfil their dmtna hu9 tu tot aaliiwl (ly tmJ.'" ^ 


I.e. Dfibnspad. 
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0 - 32 ) Siaoe he causes anxiety {chim) to hh enemies 
™ 18 difficult to assail (durffo) hr wamore m eomhat 
tterefore, a voiy glutton of tattle, he has come to be called 

^ ^ his help ^ the roligions studcDt Namii- 

baddha, that virtuous person who is like a Bddhisuttv a has 
pg^n i^aovatcd this (building) which had Mien into decay. 

(\. 36.) Adorned with tanks, wcHs, guldens, halle, 
^d sanctuaries to be enjoyed by the ej-e^ (and 
tHus) rich in adormuents, and haring in its loveliness 
app^pnat^ every grace, this Vihilra. covered v^dfh white¬ 
wash as it is, is as it were full of smiles. 

(T. 38.) This culogj^ containing osceUent letters, 
charming with its figures of speech > and dear to the 
le^ed, has boon composed by Bhiskarabhatta—(an culogv > 
s^endid like a ^land which has excellent colours, is 
charming with its jusmine flowere. and dear to bees. 


Brihnmii tpakea ol fti tctm S4, w1u» mkiae tui 


i-i 


.r.iUiL.!*. 100^. 
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xxm. 

NOTE ON A JAIN INSCRIPTION AT MATHURA. 

Bt J. P. PI.EET, I.C.S. (B*to.), Ph.D., C.I.E 

0N page 230 above, and in thw Journal, 1904, p. 706, 
I have had occasion to refer to an inscription at 
Mathuril which was edited by Dr. Buhler in the Epigraphia 
Indica^ vol. i, p. 396, Xo. 33, with a plate ginng a repro¬ 
duction of the original from an ink-impression. 

It is an undated Jain inscription, in the Brahml characters, 
and in a language which is conveniently known as a mivAH 
dialect, meaning neither exactly Prakjit nor exactly Sanskrit 
And according to the published reproduction it runs thus:_ 

Text 

1 [Najrao orahato Vardhamanasya Gotiputrasa Potha>*a- 
Saka-kalava]nsa * 

^. Ko^ikiye Siraitraye a\*nga-put5 p[r]a[ti] 


TranslatioxL 

Reverence to the Arahat Vardhomana! A tablet of 
hoi^ge [has been set up] by ^imitra, the KosikI, [wife]* 
^ “ black serpent to Pothayos 


SteSEE 

thm WM not anything foUowing ilTthe^, indicate, that 

The three ayUablei which an broken awar an d lost at the bMrinn;«» i* 
are qtulc appropriately nmlmtood to be beginning of line 2, 
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The important detail in this record is the word §aka. 
The question before us isDoes this word here denote the 
foreign invaders knoum to the Hindus as tsakas?; or does 

it mean something else ? 

• • • • • 

Dr. Buhler was of opinion (fcc. cit. 394) tliat the record 
may bo allotted on palteographic grounds to the first century 
B.c! Guided by the fact, established b>' various ancient 
records, that queens and princesses were frequently known 
by appellations derived from the names of gdtra» or clans,— 
as shoTiTi, for instance, by such names as the Gautnrai, the 
Vatsi, the Vasish^i,—coupled the explanation afforfod 
by the practice, indicated by the Srautosutras, that kinj^ 
were affiliated in ancient times to the gdfra* of their 
Purohitas or family-priests, he inferred that the description 
of §imitra» us a Kosiki marks her as a descendant of a royal 
race. Without proposing to actually identih' the two 
persons,* he noted the point that Gutiputa occurs ns the 
metronymic of a prince mentioned in one of the Bhuraut 
inscriptions, of the feungu period, which, engmved on one 
of the pillars of the eastern gateway of the Stupa, registers 
the fact that the Wrorw, or ornamental arched part of the 
gateway, was caused to be made, and the completion of the 
ma8onr}*-work was effected, by Vachhiputa-Dhanubhuti, son 
of Gdtiputa.Agaraju, son of the king Gagiputa-Visudeva 
(lA, 14. 138; 21. 227). And he considered that the epithet 
Pmat/a-^ka-kd/acdla also points to the Gotiputra of the 
Mathura inscription being of the warrior tribe; ^ for, 
“according to the analogy of other well-known epithets, 
“ such as rairi-mattibha-simha:*— [meaning, a lion to the 
ratting elephants which arc his foes], ^ “ it can only mean 
“that he fought with the PdtlmjTis and Sakas and proved U* 
“them as destructive as the black cobra is to mankind in 
“ general.” He identified the Pothuyas with the Prilshtha^. 

» Dr. Buhler rvAond lhl» nsine mto But it •ootm prrfewbiB to 

cite it exeetlj ■» it in the uriginel reconi 

* A* n nutter of fact, while the Oatiputra of the Mathura rw*ri wM a Jain, 
the Ootiputa-Agaraju of the Bharaut iwrd was of oonrw a Buddhnt. 
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a poople mcntioniL'd in the MahabliuTutai emd (iis he thought; 
but see page 653 below) ubo in tbe Yiahnu^PnnToa, and 
there in connection with the l^ko.?. He considered that 
the inscription alludes to “ wars ” which ma}^ hove occurrod 
*'■ either before the Skythians” (Sakaa) conquered >[uOiurii, 
** ie. before the timo of Kanifibka^ or when their dominatioii 
" had passed away/' And he decided in faTour of the 
former altcmatiY'e, on the ground that the choractera of the 
inscription “are partieuliirly aM-fashiDiicd and may belong 
to the first contiuy ax/' 

« 4 * * • 

We do not differ from Dr, Duhler'fi opinion that the 
record may be referred to the first century B.Ci It is, 
indeed, not easy to fix within a century or so, an simply 
paheoginphic grounds, the tiniB of on undated record which 
does not present the name of a weU-known king, or some 
other specific guide. But the charactora of this record 
distinctly place it ot aoino timo between a,c» 100 and 
A.D. 100. And, in the particular word whleh it presents, 
we shall find a good reason (see page 653 below) for taking 
u.c. 14—13 aa the latest linut for tho dn*fting of it* 

For the rest, we aro now in a position to deal more 
conclusively with the record than was pnicticnblc when 
Dr, Buhler handled it, some thirteen years ago* 

4 • « -fl • 

Wo may conjsider first the namo Gotiputra, the first 
component of which denotes a woiuan belonging to some 
race, or perhaps some {fMra, the Sanskrit name of which has 
been held to Gaupto. 

Tfiere are eertuiuly cases in which metroujTaiicg, of which 
the second ooioponont is the word puiriif 'a son/ and the 
first is a word which denotes a w'omon of a certain ^trOj 
or of a certain race, were attached to the personal natues, or 
were even used insLead of the personal names, of sovereign 
kings. Those cases are well established j and it is not 
necessary to cite any of them here* 

But the use of these mctronjTnics wos by no means 
confined to such cases^ And such niotronymics do not in 
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anv wav necessarily mark tlwj pei^ns diatinguisbed by 
them as kings or princes, or as being of any foyal or noUe? 
descent at alL W^o bav'e coses in iprbich aach inotrmiyinics 
were used with tbe persontil names of territorial governors 
and other high officiaLi. Thna, in inscriptions we have 
the instances of the ilahilrutbi Koaifcipnta ^ - Ti^hudnla 
{ASWI, 4- 83* Xo, 7); the 3luhoTiiihi Gotiputm-Agimitrunaka 
(jftfd 90, No. 2; El, 7.49, No. 2]; the ilabiira^ Korikiputa- 
Mitadtiva* and his son tho 3Iuhimitbi VELaitbipula-StiiiiadeTtt 
{ibid, 107* No. 17; El* 7* 61* No. 14J * the 3I[ihEibh5ja 
Kochhiputn-Tolidnfa {tbtiL &7* Noi 20) J and the rojTil 
physician VachhTpntn-Magila (ibid, 84, Nos* 5, 6, 7). 

And there are also quite enough instances, both in 
cpigrapbie records and in literature* tTain* Uuddbist, and 
Brdhmanical, to shew that sucb motronyTmes do not of 
necessity'' mark even ti connection with o6iciaI rank, or in 
some o^cr way wdlb the prerogativos of tbe Ksbatriya’ or 
warrior caste. 

A list of forty-two metronj^cs of Briihmanical teachers, 
conuncnciug with lihamd^'njTputra, and all ending with 
ptiiraj but eomo of them presenting in the first compononta 
appoUntiona liu&ed on names of cAfliraMiiJ or sects instead of 
^utraSt hns been given by 31 ax MiiUer (IIASL, 440 f.) from 
the tenth book of tbe Satupatha-Brabmana. 

In an inscription* we have the montion of tbe Bruhma^ 
Var5b[i]pntra-AiHbhuti* tJie seller, or perhaps the agent 
in tho purchase, of a field which was bought for purpoaas 
of donation by Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nohapaha (ASWI* 
4. 99, No. 5), 

And in two other cpigraphic records, closely connected 
with each other, we have the mention* as doueee, of two 
Brahmans bearing names of tbo same kind: [EariJtTputta- 

^ In lor^ majadtj of thu 7 L>t tho mothnr'i deisjgDatiicia 

wtia BhoEtco^ m thn Fri^t fonn; iibdecd, to hard beda tha 

in Rnnah^t also, tituliir 0* 3, QS. Hen* hu'WGVtf, gml fa ii tuv other 

uubuiioes, the Icoig i Bdetna to boACL retuioML SaEndLim-H^ whi^n tlvs 

cbaiorUitB cm nt u unifliDC!DtiU, it 1 b tioL eu)' to ilocidD wtuithiT tha looj or 
the Jihort Tuicrel was Liit4niiiL>iL 

The ucKrucl cdiapcnmit is bi »ome iuscriptiDiu in oih-vi^ jwfrw. 
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Koadamam of tte Ko^^uja to whom king HsiritT- 

puttu-S^takani>i modo a gTttot [EC, 7, Sk, 2G3) ; and 
K^ikmutta - Siii-^"^[igndiiltu of tbo same gdirtt^ to whom 
king SiYa[klindiiJyamiun renowed tliat groiitj ajid wlio is 
described ua " un oniaiueDt of tlic; Ko]^dfliua];La iaruiij,^' and 
pel-baps as a maternal nnple of the king {iAuL Sk, 

lu Budciblat literature, we briive tlie lanious names of 
iSariputta-Upiitissa, odo of the chief diseiplea of Buddlm 
MPS^ ed. ChildeEB, JEAS, 1875* 58 ^ ed. Fau>ibdlh 
121 ; YinajTipitukn, e<L Oldenberg, I* 42) ; and of the 
Thera ilogguliputta-Tiesa, the president of the third so-caUed 
“Council” Milindapahha, ed.Trenckner, 3; Dipavaiiiaa, 

ed. Oldenberg, 5, 57, 70), 

Tliese two mmiea occur in Buddbist inaeriptions on reKe- 
vuaes, etOt, os Shriputn BhUva Zhjue?, plates 32, 26) 
and iMogaliputa {id. plate 20, box Xt>. 4), mid ilogallputa, 
pupil of Gotiputa {id. plate 29, No* 9)* And Sariputta is 
mentioned in Siinskrit os SaradTutiputra in the record on 
the plate found in the Ktudien Stupn (ASWT, No* 10, Cffi-f- 
Tenipifl InacnpliUm^ 58). 

From similar Buddhist inscriptions we have the names of 
Kotiputa-Eiisapagutu {Bliilm Topes t pinto 24, No* 3), who 
was the leader of the mission sent to the Himillayas by 
Moggaliputta-Tissa in the time of A^kn, and of KofUmputa- 
Illajhinia (I'Ai’d'. No. 2) and GkTdpnbi-Dudubhisnra, or 
Dmiidubhisara (ibid* No, 1), who wore two of tbo four 
compjinions attached to the miasion.' 

From sirailnr records, u^iin, wo have such names as those 
of Haritlputu (BMtsa Topet, plato 20, No* I ; plate 30, 
No* 6); Kosikiputn (pktes 20, No. 4j 24, No. 4); and 
Vachhiputa, pupil of Gotipnta (plate 20, No. 6)* 

Other Buddhist iiLscriptious give us the names of the 
monk Gdtipnfa-Bhaduka or Bhamduku, w-ho mode gifts at 
the SSiiclii Stupu No* 1 (El, 2. 98,' No. 16 ; 384, No. 256); 
of Gotiputa-Suhahito, a or royal scribe, who also 

made a gift there {ibid. 102, No. 49); of Vaeithiputa-Ananda, 

* IbeK tlirM a pepflnute Kates on threa 

Buiddliut inscriptioikf,^* e7!> bdow* 
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an Atinaai or foimtan of artiflimB of king Sm-S[a]tiika^ii, who 

again a thero (JSAiVjn To/ws, plato 19, 1^0. 199); 

and of VasUhipnta-KotaluTdi, who pMiseiitod the invade of 

a aave*teraple at Ajonta (ASVV1, 4. 116, No. 1), 

And [mother curly inscription, from iho Rown State, which 

may or may not have to be cUuwed amongst Buddhist records, 

gives ua tho name of El[u]ritiptita‘Sdnaku, who founded 

a cave-dweUiag which whs named Pukhariiji (Pushkurini) 

from 11 mtiiraL pool that lay below it (IA, 131)* 

Finally, in Juin mscriptions, and at Mathura itself, in 

addition to the Gotiputni of tho record nndcr notice, wo 

have the names of Mogaliputu-Puphuka or Padhaka, whose 

wife made a gift (lA, 1904, 191, No. 28); of the diseiple 

Yacbblputra-Utaradasaka, pupil of the Samnna Miiharukhitaj 

who gave u iiirmjji for a temple (El, 2- 198, No.. 1); of 

Horitiputru-Pala, whoso wife AmdhiDi, the Kuchhi, together 

with her sons, set np or founded on d^acaii in hononr of the 

Arahat (ffriU 199, No. 3); and of GotlpntTa-Idfapa[la], 

who opparently gave an imago in honour of the Amhat 

Vardhaniuna (iAid. 201, No* 9)* And Dr, Buhler was mellned 

(i'Am/, 190) to identify the htat-meationed person, Gotiputra* 

Idrapala, with the Gotiputra of the inscription which is the 

subject of my note. Except hi that way, however, there 

has not been made in these coaea any suggestion of an 

indication of connection wdth the warrior caste; because 

# 

there is not in these recordn any such word as Saka, to give 
rise to the idea* 

From the mstanccs given above, wo may infer that the 
metronj'mics which we are conjsidcrLri.g were usually employed 
in the cases of persons who aebJeved a certain amount of 
disdnctioii in some line or another. But it is also plain 
that they do not necessarily mark anything in the direction 
of royal or noble birth or official grnndeur, or indicate any 
fighting propensities which might not be simply natural to 
any active member of any Church Militant. 

« * « * • 

Wo will consider next tho value of the metaphorical 
epithet Pdfliii^a-^a-kuiaedla apphed to Gotiputra. 
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Art explained by Dr. Bulilar, mh i-s t^ertainh' a PnTfcrit 
forro of the Sanskiit in tlie eenso of ' n siiakOj 

A serpent/ Tliua, kdln-cdln is cquhnlent to flie ufluol terma 
kdk-imrjin, kriithm-MrjMj fcrisliti-dM, kf’i/fht-drdijc/^ ‘ a black 
llj’^efher thesn wortln ure or arc not to be taken, 
iia ia somotimee done, as dcnotuig' only the ColuT^or Nagti, 
the black Tariefy of tbo cobm^ the " block ^nake was held 
to bo especially venomous; see, for instance, the Ramilyflna, 
d, ;3!i, 55, where Sib7 saye to Iblvaija:— Krishiju^sarpora^ati* 
kruddham nisvusantam Rlahu>^'isbanL ] sprashtumsichciiliasi 
liastem yansmum tviun^abhikudkahaHc ; “in desiring me, 
thou eeckest to touch with thy kmd a black snuke, extrecucly 
angry, exhaling with a hiss a great poiBom*' 

Gotiputra, “a bhiick serpent to Pilthtiyas and &ikns,” is 
therefore indicated os being pnrticularly deadly to some 
people named Pdthuyas and aakos. 

But here, again, there is nothing to mark Godputni as 
bdongiug to either the royal or the militaiy claas. Epithets 
like this one, and like the tmri-mfitiehha-mhfiat “a lion to 
rutting elephants in the shape of foos/^ which was adduced 
by Dr. Btihler, were by no mcuos conhued to kings and 
warriors^ 

1 eaniiot, indeed, quote just now a case exactly'' analogous 
to ; the metaphor ueually runs the 

other way, in the direction of the destruction of snakes, 
not of destruction by them: for instance, a Jain toacber 
named XaiiakanaiKliii ia described as tddi-rislidyaffa^7’drkiiA~ 
yffjtw, “ a TiiTkahyaka (king of the eagles) to venomous 
serpents which are disputants” [IA, Xi- IT, line and 
a verj' similar epithet is applied to tlie great Saivu teacher 
T^akulTsvaru (see the nest page}* But of other instances 
there is such u plethora that tlio difBculty is only to make 
a selection from them. A few typical ones, bused upon 
similes whicli embrace both animals and other objects of 
comparison, may be cited:— 

The sumo Jain teacher Kanakanandin is furtheT described 
us paratddAbha-patic/mnanaj “ n lion to the eleplianta which 
arc hostile dLqmtunts ” {thtd. 13, line 34). Smtuklrti- 
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Trai>*id>Ti, who shared the same religious rites and duties 
with him, is described as pararddi-praiib/id-pradipa-pacana, 
“a wind to {extinguish) the lamp which is the intelligence 
of hostile disputants,** and as paracddi-iikhari-iikhnra- 
nixbhetian-dchchcnuiti-pntidondOf ** u most tcrriblo handle of 
u thunderbolt for cleaving the peaks of the mountains which 
are hostde disputants*’ {ibid, line 35). A verse which 
presents Vadibhakanthirava, “ a lion to the elephants, (rtz.) 
the disputants,” as a formal biruda or secondarj’ appellation 
of a Jain teacher named Ajitasena, speaks of ” the loud roar 
of him, by whom the elephants, (na.) the disijutants, are 
quickly precipitated into the pit of the ruined well of 
refutation;*’ while a subsequent verte, which presents the 
\*ariunt Vudibhasimha, says that he was one ” who split 
the temples of all the mast mighty elephants, (nz.) the 
disputants” (El, 3. 205, verses 55, 57). And in respect 
of one of his disciples, Vadikolahola-Padmanabha, it is 
said that “not knowing to which direction to turn,— the 
elephants, (nz.) the opponents in disputations, ah ! run away 
trembling at the (rery) smell of the mast elephant, (n*.) the 
holv scholar Padmanabhu ** {ibid. 206, verse 02). 

A Suivu teacher, Bhairuvapa^^ta, is mentioned with the 
biruda Vudimahapralayakula, “a great time of cosmical 
destruction to disputants ** (IA, 10.130). And a description 
of the great ^iva LakulKvara praises him (El, 5. 229) as 
being “u young lion in tearing open with his claws the 
heads of the elephants which are disputants; a jungle-fire 
to the great forest of disputants; a cruel and very crafty 
tiger to those who dispute unfairly; a submarine fire in 
the ocean of the Buddhists; a thimderbolt to the mountains 
which are the Mimaihsakas; a saw to cleave asunder the 
groat trees which are the Lokayatas; a great Garuda (king 
of the eagles) to the large serpent which is the Suiiikhya- 
doctrine; * an axe to the trees which arc those who propound 
the Ad\*aita-philo8ophy; a very 6ivu to bum the three cities 
in the form of Akalanka;.; the grindstone of 


t Compare tbo pnieeding pt{;c. 
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M^dlm^’&bba^Ei ^ ^ . , « , ; a. £e^Ti:& fire oE cosnucu] 

dcdtmction to ViSvananda; a cosmical fire to Ablmyn- 
ckandxu a ^ to {(he ihn tpM^h i^) \^dTbh[i$im1iu; 

; a very god Bmiiman in darHir; a very Viatnu 
in diaorimiitution; u very ^iva in mjiking tMng^i clear r*"' 
and BO on. 

There w not anything in the shape of a regal or ofdciul 
title attached in the record to the name of Gdtipntni. And 
thus, fio far, there ia nothing to require ua to regard Lira 
in any light except in tlint of a Jfiiii w'ho hud a pepatatLOn 
for being Wetorioua in disputation* 

Wo come now to the consideration of the emchil word 
Sakii. And wc will notice it first from the point of vdevv 
of a mcaiim!; in which it is well known both from in- 
ecriptions and from literature; that ie^ m the niuno of 
a foreign people, who were among the early iiivudera of 
India, and who, according to Hindu belief in one form, and 
according to the «ew of modern inquirers bused thereon, 
foujided the well-known era commencing a.i>. 73, 

Dr. Biihler took the word in this record in that meanmg. 
But he was chiefly, if not entirely, led to do so by a belief, 
ehured by various other scholars, which was created by the 
origins L interpretation of the inSDription P. on the Mathura 
lioa-capitAl. That record runsSarvusu Saka-stanasa 
puyay. Pandit Bhugwimlnl Indraji rendert'd it os meaning: 

honour of the whole Siikustana;" that is, ^kasthana 
as ** the country of tho Sakas/' And the record was 
ac<!Ordingly understood to establish the point that, at 
a shorter or longer time, according to indiiridual opinions, 
before tho Kushunn king Kanishka, there wass in the Punjab 
and at hfathura u d^masty of Suku rulers, some of the 
members of which were, in one Uiie, at Taxila, the CA/mtrapn 
Liaka-Kufiuluka and hia son Patika of the Sir-Sukh or 
Taxila copper-plato of the year 78, the latter of whom is 

^ 1 A u a titlKiloiu jmunal, mppowl ta bava 

lohAbit die Hbuiry iii<inB ta.th» p vrbicii is n^pfv^yal^ U Uia linu Uiil 

the clcptumt. 
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mentioned as the M(ih^chfiafrat;a KnsnJna ‘ Patika in the 
Ziliithurd lion*capitaI inscription ; nnd in another line, 
[It Aralhnrn, the jra/iid-shatrajja ^odiisA of the ^lathiml 
iiucriptian of the year 72, ivho is mentioned oa the C/ihsiram 
Sndbsa in the Mathura Uon-capital inscriptiotija B. and M., 
and hi-s father, who is mentioned os the M^^Iiachhi^traeB 
Hajula in the inaciiptioiis A. and B. on that same stone, 
and as the JffrAftkis/itilrtfjHi Riijnviila in the Mora or 3Iorameyi 
inscription from the neighbourhood of MathuriiH 

I hove, however, shewn (JRAS, 190-1. 703 ££., and 154 2. 
uhoTo] that the real meaning of the mscription P, on the 
Muthnrii liomcapital is simply ;— (A of Sarva, in 
honour of his home.” 

There is, thus, no reforonce in that record to the ^kns. 
^Ind nothing else has ever yet been obtained, tending to 
mark ^kas cither Liaka-Kusoluka and Kusalaa-Patika 
or Rajula-Riijnv'iila and Sudaso-^odELsa. 

PurthcT, the &akas (lid figure as invaders of "Weatem und 
Southern India i and their app^inmce there is traced back 
to the second century by one of the Niiaik iDScriptieng, of 
about A.D. 150 (ASWT, 4- 108, Ko, 18), which speaks of 
king Gotanirputa^Siri-Satakum as -Si7AYi-rfirKTafl-PVi//ij'jM- 
Ditkdanai the destruction ftho destroyer) of Sokus and 
Yavnims and PolharaB.” But in Northern India, setting 
tiside any possibility in the record wliich we now have under 
<rAaininatioa, the first cpigruphic mention of the ^kns is 
two centuries later* It is f ound in the ABahubad inscription, 
of about A. II. 385, which recites the glories tind tlie ceuquests 
of SanmdruguphL And it consists of only the vagne im - 
personal Btatement that tribute in various fonns >vas paid 
to Stunudragupta by the Daimputras, Shithis, Shahnnu- 
sbahis, Sakag, and Mumijdas, and by the people of 
.Simhala (Ceylon) and all (o/Arr) dwellers in ialnnda 
(RGI. 14), 

There is nothing in that fitatemfint to mark tho ^kas 
tis settled even then in Northern India. As the residt of 
the exposition of the real meoning of the inscription P. on 
the Mathura lion-capital, there remains no epigraphic basis, 
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unless it mny be found in tbe recoird hutt under (jonsidenitienT 
for thinking that the tiikas ever figured as inTuders of 
Northern India, or over played u leading hUtorical part 
thcre^ And no real grounds for thinking &o can be found 
anywhere else. There are no other for tho histoiy 

that has been bmlt up in connection ivith tho name of thv 
Sakns, except in indefinite references te them in the epics, 
the Purasnuu^t and other Sanskrit works; in stories which 
culminated in & belief in a destruction of the ^ikas in 
B.c. 58, or in A.n. 78, or ot both tiraos, by nn alleged king 
Vikraniaditya of tJjjain who had no actual being; and in 
the existence of an cm. known to have commenced a.u, 78, 
with which the nnmo of the Sokos was coupled from the 
beginning of tbo sixth century onwards, but in so uncertain 
a way that, while one belief, of the sixth centur}% was that 
tho era dated from tho anointment of a ^ika Hng to the 
Hovoroignty, another belief, certainly existing in the tenth 
ceutuiy and perhaps Lmcciible buck to llie Eleventh century, 
was that the commeucement of the era marked the destruction 
ot the Sako power. 

« « ■ « # 

So umeh us regarda the word Suka us the name of certain 
foreign invadera of India, We have now to consider an 
eqnully well established application of the word in quite 
a difierent meaning. 

T have reoentlv hod occasion to make n sUidv of the use, 
both in epigraphic records and in literature, of the various 
vernacular forms of that tribal appellation, of the kinmuen 
of Buddha, of which the Sanskrit form wna Sakya, The 
details ot that fitudy may be exhibited on some other occasion. 
Hero it is sufficient to adduce the following points, the 
importance of which has hitherto been overlooked; chiefly, 
it would seem, because of an uncritical habit of restoring 
into the form Sakya, in the translations of insoriptiotis, other 
forms presented in the originals themselves, and of frequently 
using, according to the caprice of the moment, in certain 
translations of Pali works, almost any forms rather than 
those which actually stand in the texts. 
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A verj” early epigraphic record, probably the earliest of 
Indian records, namely the inscription on the Piprawa vase 
(JRAS, 1898. 388, 586), presents the name of the kinsmen 
of Buddha os Saki}‘a, with, in the first syllable, the dental 
M and the short a. 

The next epigraphic mention of the name is in the 
Hnmmindel inscription (El, 5. 4), which is dated when 
Piyadu8i-(Afidka) was twenty-years-anointed, and on an 
occasion when, according to the real meaning of the words 
a/ana Agdeha mahlyiti, “he did (/As place) the great honour 
of ^'isitiug it in person." The name is here presented in 
the form Sakya, with again the dental 9 and the short a, 
in the word Sakyamuni, “ the Sakya saint," as an appellation 
of Buddha. 

We have the name next us Saka, again with the dental 
4 and the short <7, but without the y in the second s}’llable, 
in the some appellation in the form Sakamuni, “the Saka 
saint,” in one of the inscriptions of the ^unga period at the 
Bharaut Stupa (lA, 21. 231, No. 46, and Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Stapa of Bharhut^ plate 54, No. 28, and plate 13, the 
left side). 

As fur as known records of certain date are available, the 
name first appears with the palatal i, but still with the 
short < 1 , in a Bruhml inscription of the time of Hurishka 
(,rBBRAS, 20. 269), dated in the (Malava-Vikrama) year 
45, = B.C. 14-13. ITcre we have the same appellation of 
Buddha in the form ^ak}'amani, “ the saint.” And 

wo have precisely the same form, ^kyumuni, in the Brohml 
inscription from Eamau, near Mathura (El, 2. 212), dated 
in the (Malava-Vikrama) year 74, = a.d. 16-17. 

On the other hand, against this form ^k^'a of two Brahmi 
inscriptions, in Khoroshthi inscriptions of the same period 
we have the form ^ku, again with the palatal f, but 
>rithout the y in the second syllable, occurring in the .•^mo 
unmistakable manner in the same appellation of Buddha 
in the form ^komuni, “ the Saka saint.” This U found in 
the inscription A. on the Mathura lion-capital (JRAS, 1894. 
533), which, we know,— from the mention therein of the 
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Mnhachhatraca Rajula-(Rajuvnia), and from tho mention 
of the Chhatrata 6udasa-(^ltt8a), son of the Mahachhatrata 
Rajula, in the inscription A. on the same sculpture, and 
from the mention of the JIahakshatrapa Soddsa in the 3Iathura 
inscription which is dated in the year 72 (El, 2. 199, No. 2, 
and regarding the reading of the year see id. 4. 55, and 
note 2),— is to be placed shortly before the Malavu-Vikrama 
year 72, = a.d. 14-15. We have it again in the Sir>Sukh 
or Taxila plate of Patika (El, 4. 55), dated in the (Malava- 
Vikrumu) year 7», = a.d. 20-21. 

And in riew of the fact that the characters are the same, 
Khuriishthl, in the case of the inscription on the Wardak 
vase, dated in the (ifalava-Vikrama) year 51, = b.c. 8-7, 
and registering the installation of a relic of Buddha in 
honour of Iluvishka, it can hardly bo doubted that, where 
Professor Dowson, making a great advance on prerious 
decipherments of that record, but prevented by the materials 
before him from arriving at a final version, read Sakyamunna 
(JRAS, 1863. 258), we have in reality precisely the same 
appellation, ^kamuni. 

.^knd the point must bo noted here, though the record is 
not a dated one, that the same form ^ka occurs unmistakably, 
in the appellation ^kamuni, in an early BrahmT inscription 
at Mathura. Professor Dowson, indeed, in his treatment of 
this record, gave the appellation os Sakyanmni (JRAS, 
1871. 188, No. 25). But the published reproduction (ibid. 
plate 3, Xo. 25) shews quite distinctly that the first component 
is ^ka. 

The records mentioned above, whether in Brahml or in 
Klmroshth! characters, are all in the Pali, Prakrit, or mixed* 
dialect language. And none of the records of that class 
present the form Sokya. This form, with the palatal i and 
the long d, appears first in the Sanskrit period. And, in 
records which present actual dates, we firet meet with it 
in Northern India in the Mathura inscription of the (Gupta) 
year 230, = a.d. 549-50 (F.6I, 273), wherein mention is 
made of Ju}nbhattn, a »^kyubhikshui^i or Buddhist female 
mendicant or nun, and in Southern India in the Kanheri plate 
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of the (fio-callcd Kalachuri or Chcdi) year 24o (expired), = 
A.D. 404-95 (ASWI, No. 10, Cace-Trmple Iniirnpiiont, 58), 
wherein mention is made of Huddha as ^kyarauni, “ the 
saint.” Some of the undated Sanskrit inscriptions 
which present such terms as Sakyabhikshu and ^kyopasika, 
may quite possibly bo somewhat earlier than these two 
records of a.d. 540-50 and 494-95. But at any rate they 
do not go back to the Pali, Prakrit, or mixed-dialect period. 
And A.D. 494 and 549 are the earliest known dates for the 
occurrence of the form Sukya in epigraphic records, in, 
respectively, Southern and Northern India. 

To this there may be added a brief indication of the results 
obtained from literature, in which department, however, we 
are, until a comparatively late time, without the guide of 
actual dates. 

The Pali books present only the forma Sukku, Sakjni, and 
Sakiya. In view of the fact that, aocording to the Abhidhii- 
nappadipika as cited by Childers, the word rtUya, ‘ a speech, 
a sentence,’ occurs in Piili, there appears to be no reason 
why they should not present also a form Salcjm, with‘the 
dental « but with the long <i; it is not, however, as yet found 
in them, any more than it is in inscriptions.* The form 
Sdkva is of course not found in them, because of the absence' 
of the palatal sibilant from Pali. 


I Tbe only un gj wMtion that 1 baro been able to find for the oooormce of the 
fora Sikyn inl^i trritiap U in Dr. Muller’a lirt of Pali Proper Name#, in 
Jl’TS, Iw. 04. wbero ha haa pven the word Sikynputtira, dtipg for It 
Mahavaen, I. 24, 7 ff. Referring, howorer, to the text, Vinaynpitakn, od. 
Oldenburg, 1. 44, 67, 72-77, 70, 86-88, I find that the mading b nlwa.re 
SakrapottiTa with tbe diort a. Dr. klnllifr teems to hare taken hit entry, 
without Ttnfleation. from the index (2. 3386), where tbe word b *hewn, but 
eridratly only by amne mistake, at if the taxi gave Sikyaputtiya. 

At rtgatd* epigraphic records, Profeswr Dowson, ui hb treatment of certain 
undated Brihmlm«^ptiow from Mathura, gate the form Sikya, in tbe word 
Sikrabhikiba in hb texta and tran«Utiam of one mixed-diaket record and two 
8an^t record* (JRAS, 1871. ISO, No. 14 ; 187, No. 18; 188, Xo. 24), and 
in hb tmaxlation of a third Sanakrit record (187, No. 19). Bat the pablbhed 
repiodaetioa of the mixtd-dialeci record (JASB, 39, 1870. part 1, 130, plate 6, 
No. 7) ahewi distinctly that the original hat Sakya, with the poiatal / and 
the ibart e. And the poblbhcd rvpmdnctimu of the three Soodtrit records 
(JRA8, be. fit. plate 3, Noa. 18. 19, 24 ; J.\SB, be. fit. plate 8, Noe. 11, 12, 
a Dowsoo'a Noe- 18, 19) shew that they all hare Sikya, with the palatal / and 
the long i. 
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The form Sakj a oppears first in Sanskpt works, and, amongst 
Buddlust works, in the Buddhacharita, the Bivvavadano, 
and the LAhta\'istara. The last-mentioned presents Alsn in 
a few places the forms Sakiya and l^okiya; but, I tbinlr 
I may safely say, only in verses in mixed dialect. Elsewhere 
in that work, and in the other two specified Buddhist works, 
the only form found is ^k>’a. 

Buring the Sonsknt penod, we have in Prakrit passages 
the forms ^ kka and Sokka. The latter is taught by the 
Paiyolachchhi of Dhanapula (composed a.d. 972-73); verse 
20 (ed. Buhlcr) mentions Sakka us one of the names of 
Buddha. The former, Sakka, is found in the Mnchchha- 
katika, in the term iSakkaMmapnkn, AiiklcnjUnTnw n^ilfn BSS, 

111, lines 359, 360; 470, line 457); and, it may be remarked, 
in the first two places there is the \*arious reading Soka, 
with the single k. It occurs in passages spoken by the 
repentant gambler Sam^'ahaka, who b^me a Buddhist 
mendicant priest. And the palatal i is perhaps only due 
to all his talk being composed in the ^karl dialect. 

But in Sanskrit passages in non-Buddhist Sanskrit works, 
and in Sanskrit inscriptions, the only form found is Sakyu. 
And in illustration of the point that, whether in Sanskrit, 
^r a certain date, say roughly about a.d. 300, the word 
Sakya continued to be a tribal designation or not, it came 
to be used, or to be also used, as simply equiNiilcnt to 
Bauddha, Saugata, or any other name for Buddhists in 
general, I may quote a verse of Varahamihira (died a.d. 
58i), which is of interest from more points of view tbnTi 
nmply that one. The verse in question is verso 19 of the 
chapter of the Brihat-Saiiihita which in the Benares edition 
in the Vudanagram Sanskrit Series is entitled Pratima- 
pratish^apona, “ the setting up of images (ed. £em, 
chap. 60; Benares ed., chap. 59). It runs:— 


i.B.A.t. 1905. 
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Teit< 

Yiak^oi^BhagiivEktajtiSlttgAibi^cha Savituh Sambboh 

sabliAfiiiui-Dvij^^ 

Jlatrigara^apt Matri-immdfllii-’i'idu ^ Tiprim;vidiir= 

Bnihmjuiiab | 

Sakyaii=9im'a-bitAsya ^nta-mnnosQ Nagium^inumrii 

vidnrr 

yc yam dfivant’iipji&ritQh svn-vidhinil teieitawya 

kaiyil kriya || 

Translation. 

They know {the Jhllauxm) ^ of Vishnu as BhigUrVatAs, and 
OB MugiLB (//jeM) of the Suhj (c«d (Aoim) of ^aiiibhu as Ash- 
smeared D\ijas, and (Mom) of tho IfotliOTs as They who 
Know (^Af methods <if toorship o/} the cuelo of the Mother^, 
(and) 08 Vipras (fAose) of Bmhmaii; they know as ^nkjas 
{the/otioicers) of Him (Buddha), of tmnquil mind, 'Who was 
Good to All People, (and) as the Naked Ones (thott) of the 
Jinae: they who betake themselves to any (partiaiiar) god, 
should pmetise the obsmuucsea of that according 

to his own rule.® 


^ Tbe ficoarea oditioti pre^eata:— ma^4^'knii]ia.rTii]g. 

* wortlR in coniiici!tioii willi tiie g^nitiTes FuA^4^, vto., ctrs ta sQp|iJii^ 
IT) AKDtdanA witb idfin canluiDed in the wfjfidji ffi yttm uA in the 

l 4 $t lino ol Iho ver^e. 

^ In rfiirrtfiriTacL vtUi tLu pitorki hfl whlzd fmm 

BhnIFfEjjtpalfl'i CAQUDClttiiry a#d. w in llio uditkm, 

lie hu «iplnin«] the niliiaM Vuh|>Ur ^^athbbiu, aqi] Br thmtm hj- tho spedhc 
nppdhltknm VahulcYn, HlJ Pi tiTni i hn i 

He htu KjwciflMi tlw Mogiw DIOTO dkliimtlj' bo Hugn.foUima^. Tho nvm* 
BKntaTT Mpi— MagSnrSlBgTi-brJh mo ^ iin. 

He has grren to tha irflfthippcw of Sflmhhn, tJie ash-fiiueaml Drijnsij" 
tho mors 0[H)cific hum of PsiupalM. The E^otmnoirtBxj' WT8dTijanf^ itliiTin^^p - 
rt-hbn6ina-BiihEtjui±F*ja;^tia=iljsirthnh- 
On the (Ab«r hand, m mapwt of the eulqw "Vlpn for tho wumhipp^n el 
Ilrahnun, ho h*** entj^ iwM t— rlprin^hrahnuitiiL'd^ 

Ho hno ollottod to tho iToiohipjKn? at tht: Mathoi^ the appeUntum Slblpohoo^ 
FdluWtDg the nOLdiim Kun^o/o -WMo-riiff, the'CunnnEotan oap:— muiihJo.- 
ktmotiun piiji-tuaiiiuh Tiduti jononti toJOdSthipiikiJUTiduQ. 

On tho rafereoA to tho Solcyv ho has giTHU ns tho foUnwin^ ctrannent:— 
•uxa-hitnsjm BuAJhMip Kinbyrnwaoe jit-uatlriy&spi £^yui^lda.pu|£ii^iduk. 
And he has Ihna giTen * red. hliHHl^lounid, Ahts,^ in the pbcn of 
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Ajs rcgardii the form fialcya^ illu&tmt^ so well by this verss 
in the aettse of JBuddhi&ts m gtmeml, we ate not concerned 
here with the question whether it nuay have existed in. 
Suiwkrit all through the Pali, Prakrit, and mised-dialeet 
period^ nnd tnay have been the baaia of the epigrophic 
forms Sfildj-n, Sakya, Sako, Saka, and Sakya, and of the 
Utcrarj’ Ptili forms Sakka, Sakya, Snkiyaj and Siiya, and 
of tha Prakrit forms Sakka oiid Sakku, or whether it was 
evolved from them towards the end of that periotL Nor 
are we concerned with the question whether the cpigraphic 
forms Sakiya, Sabi, and ^ako stand, simply by a peculiarity 
of fipelling, for, reapecdvely Sakj'u or Saldya, Sakka, and 
Snkka. We are oDneomed with only the forms ivbich 
actually stand in the epigraphic records. 

Jly point so far is this. The epigraphic records are much 
more instructive in matters of this kind than literary works 
are; not only because of the recorded or otherwise known 
dates of them, but also because we have in them, writings 
which have not been, sinco the time when they were framed, 
altered in any way by vagaries of copyists or emendatora. 
And in two at any rate, and probably in ono more, of the 
opigraphic records of very- closely about the time to W'hich 
lielongs the inscriplion which we have under reriow^ W'o 
have the unmistakable use of the word »^ika m the sonee 
of the tribal name of the kinsmen of Buddha. Those two 
or three instances ocenr, if is true, in Kharoshthi records, 
whereas we are doaling with a Brahml n^cord. That very 


ttm iwLiil IhidJhisi ^ j 

curtMijartiy fnijilCTpd Jjj ' pdkmf, ot ncdditb VcUoTT. rabiK,^ 

He apod£«j the Hn^iasa, '^ibe iJuk^ Oilh,” more dirfiartlT m Xiuna^ 
^ ^inaLlMiilxrj nuu:— JitioniiTnairTiiitSiin iLngaikltajflgnn- 

Un tlm tiu.1 Kni! oi the he Ima siiren On* fdltoiFiiig CQiini»ent, tupUInitiE 
Ihe jirupcr guJdi! to tin c&lrfct rita m each ci.w:^jr« iLoji **^1, 
up" tA|| £iLre^\‘un bbthfa^'bhivi'iui deTiisn HTn-TidMni 

*t^ya.d^a*(>kiiiM tidhousmi | paficharotni-TiaiuiL£ VinhnSb I Hima- 
Oar^^^ri^KDcna ^SanlnV | TBlataj-apU^^htBiiz mja -toiitr-atrtn -Ti .j>ht„i ri 
Bwjbhob J s^a-laJpa.Tflutn*vJ*Iliin£Da t|*] brShna^nif rT^di, 

[|*] BE^ldhiiJip piimnuli-kni^^ Arliiiiini tatlMbuSani- 
vuinina knj> j ili , 
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point, bowtver, helps, as tto slmll see jtist below, to fix 
more closely tbe fiutc of the inscription. 

* • « * > 

The result at which we arrive up to this point, from thi^^ 
fuller considcnitioTi of the inscription, rosy now be stated,, 
as follows:— 

The record is marked by its ehameters as belonging to 
the period B.fr, lOO to A.n. 100. And wc can m fact fix 
B,c. I-f-lS aa its probable latest date (see the next page). 

The record is shewn by ito opening words^ “Ejeverence 
to the Amhat VatdhamtTna !/■ to be a Juin record* 

There is nothing either in the name of Gotiputra,. or hi 
the epithet applied to him, or in any other expresaion^ to 
mark him as either a prince or o warrior* And both his 
name and the epithet are entirely compatible with the view 
that he was a roligionist, who was notoriously sncccsidnl in 
disputation. 

Now that the real meaning of the inscription P, on the 
Msthnra lion-oapital Hajh . been made clear, there remains no 
cpigTuphic c’^idence, unless it is to be found in the present 
record, — ^ and no authentic evidence can be obtained frciiii 
any other sources,— to ahew that any of the Sakaa, the 
foreigners, ever invaidcd and settled in Northern India. 

In the iitacription* of Northern Tiidia, in two Kharoshthr 
records of shortly before a*1j. 14-15 and of a.d. 20-21, and 
in one certainly early though undated Briihmi record, and, 
we cqm hardly doubt, alao in a third .Kknmsbthi record, that 
on the Wardok vase, of H*c» 8-7, wc have the word ^ka 
meaning undeniably, because of its occurrence in the temi 
Sakamuni, “ the &ka Boint,” as an appellation of Buddha, 
first the kinsmen of Buddha, and so, like Sakya in sadi 
expressions us ^ukyazauni and ^akyabhikshu during the 
same period, and like & 5 k 5 ’a in similar expreasions in later 
times, secondly Buddhists in general* 

And in these circumalaneca we can only understand that 
the record marks Gotiputra, so fjor, as a Jain who had 
a reputation for being particularly Buocessful in dispututiou. 
with Buddhists. 
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Thew is the point that other Brahml inscriptioDS^ of 
H.Ct 14-^10 and ApH* 16—17, pire^^nt tbo form ^kyu agninet 
the ^aka of the record under considemtioa. This, howevcT, 
blmply fixee n.c^ 14—13 oa the probable latest limit for the 
drafting of this Bruhml record, and of the other undated 
Brubml record in Trhich the same form fctlfg ia foantL 
• • • • • 

There remains to bo coiiBidered the word Pothaya; Gdti- 
pntra ivns “a bkclc serpent to Po^ayas and l&okLs." The 
meaning of this word cannot be establisbed so conclusively 
at prejsenk But there can be little doubt. If any, aa to 
v^hat it denotes. 

Dr, Blihlcr said: — "The Potha}*as are the Proahthas, 
" whom the JlaMbftdrataf vi, 9, 61, and the Vhhjiupurdiia 
" (ed. Hall), toL ii, p. 179, name among the southern 
** nations. In the latter passage they appear together with 
** the Sakas and the Kokarukas." 

But hero there is a mistake. In the ninth chapter, ^^the 
narration of the rivers, countries, etc., of the hind of 
Bhoruta," of the sixth book, the BbTahmaparvan, of the 
3Iahabhurata, mention is made, in verse 61 {Calcutta edidcui, 
6 * 369), nmongat the nations of the south, of the Bukos, 
Kokarakas, Proshthas, Samavegava^, Vindhachulikafl, 
Puliudas, and Kalkalas. The ^akas ore there mentioned, 
with other tribes, in verses 44 and 51 (Calcutta edition, 352, 
359), without any Bpeciheation of their locality. 

The passtigo cited by Dr, Bilhier as if from the Tisimu* 
PuTuott, is not a part of that work. It is the same passage 
in the samo list of the hlahahhumta, given by Wilson 
(ViRh^u-Purami, translation, 2. Ir56-190), from tboBhldunu- 
parvun, in between his translation of the Vishnu-Ptiram, 
unuia 2, adhyayas 3 and 4. But, ns translated by WLLM>n 
from some other text, instead of mentioning BakoH, 
Eokurukae, Proshthos, etc., as above, it mentdons Sokas, 
Kukarakas, Proshthas, etc*, with also some di^renoes in 
the riiinaiiiing names. And it would seem that in the 
Yisbnu-Purn^ itself there is not any mention of a people 
named Proshtba. 



ti54 A IMS rsBCErrnos at Mathura. 

Howevci-, we need not, I think, pursue that point, or 
Dr» Buhlcr’s nr;gmaoTi.t that the accuracy of any fi.tatemeat, 
placing the ^kas and the Proshthae in the south, instead 
of the north, ma}' be doubled; because the word Puthaya 
h at any rate not a form of the word Prdsbtha- 

More to the point is l)r. Euhler^a remark (Joe. cil. ti94, 
note 3, and errata) that the word Puthaya coiresponda 
literally udth Prdshthaka or Proshtb^-a* For Proshthyu, 
indeed, I cannot obtain uny reference. But Dr. Buhlcr's 
Prdshthaka seems to be the Proshthiha which, ndtli 
Priish^, figures as the name of a man in the yam Sieddt 
under Pacini, 4. 1, H2, From Fruslitha and PixkhEhika 
we should obtain, under that rule, the patronymicB Prauijhtha 
and Proushthika. And thus Pruushthika, from which we 
could obtain Pdthiya, Pothuya, might come to indicate first 
a fouiily and then a people. But, I must say, I eannut find 
any indication that that was the case* 

A better help to a possible meaning of the word is supplied 
by the fact that we have Pdtlmlm as the proper name of 
a Buddhist in an inscription at the ^Ifichi Stiipu Xo* 1 
{El, 2* lOG, No. 87) Pdthakasa bhikhunii dauiuh; ^*a gift 
of the monk Pdthuka." Of this proper name Pdthaku, wo 
might easily have PothajTi as another form. And thus tho 
record might be understood to describe Gntiputra as ^^a black 
serpent to the Buddhist Puthuyau.” 

I think, however, that we are to find the explanation of 
the word in the direction of its denoting, like Saka, not an 
indi\'idua], but a group of people; in fact, in the direction 
of its being, like Saka, a sectarian de^gnution. 

Now, IJr* Buhler establiflbed very clearly that:— “ The 
“ agreement of Mathura inscriptions with tic Kalpaaiitm 
“ shows further, that the Jainoa of that toum were fevetam- 
** bams and that the groat schism which divided the Jainu 
“ community into two hostile sections, took place, nut as the 
“ modem tradition asserts, in SOU after Vira, but long befom 
“ the beginning of our em:'"’ see thcFieiiiin OrimtatJoiintait 
1 , 1&37. 180; and compare Dr* Biihler’s Indian Seel of th$ 
Jaiiuii^ 1387, translation by Dr. Bargess, 19Q8, p* 44. 
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Tho present record, therefore, is a ^votambara record- 
Along ^Lth the Buddhiate, the ontural enemies of the 
Svetambarus ’W'ore of course their rivals of the other briinch 
of their own faith. And the conclusion seems irrcsUtiblc 
that, be the etjmoloigical esplunjition w'hat it may be, the 
word Pdthaya was used in this record to moon Dignxnbara 
Juine^ 

Further, the Digumbara scot is said to have owed its 
origin to Sivabbuti, otherwise known as SahaBramalla, in, 
according to tradition, a+o. 82, natnely in the year G09 
after the death of Vira, Maiwvira, Vardhamuna (see 
Dr. Bhaudarkar*? Report on Sanskrit ililSS. for 18&3--84, 
pp. 144, 140). And another appeUation of the stset was 
Bdl^u, from Bbtika either us a third name of ^ivabhuti, 
or as the name of a pupil of ^ivabhuti (see ibid^ 140). It 
scorns to mo not iniprobuble that, in the word Pdthava of 
this record, we have a form of an origioal namo which was 
in later times tnmsfonaed into Botika. 

• 4 * • * 

In short, taking with the record the liberty of subatituUng 
the ultimate maming for the literal translation of the epithet 
Pdthai/a-^ka-killavdiat I render it thus:— 

Translation. 

Reverence to the Arahat Yardhamnnu t A tablet of 
homage has been set up by Simitru, the Kusiki, [wife] of 
Gotiputra w^ho is (or oa deadl}' m. disputation as a black 
Serpent to Digambara Joins and Buddhists. 








THE P ART.A VT TEXTS OF YASNA XIV, XV, 

XVI, XX. xxr, 


FOR THK Klim' T13JB CRmCAl.I.Y TRANSIATEO.l 

Bt professor lawrexce mills. 


YASNA XIY (Sp,). 

Appcah and Incocatwm. 

TflOR the sake of’ (or as * belonging to*) Auhatmaad 
I proclaim (or ' I addrcBa ’ that Chief, the House-chiaf 
of the House, and also that Chief, the Visrchief of the Via 
(the ■villageh the Zand-chief of the Zand (the sub-proTutce 
or * county *), und the DohiTi-chief of the Province. 

(2) And I proclaim (or * T address *) the Chief of womm,® 


I The tnto npoD whicli thw tnmnlatiDiia hara bcviL nudia spiwand in ttw 
tUr J^fuUehm Jf^rfentan^iteJim Gtutiteh^/^ itx the Unit Heft of 19Q3 
vtd MCOQil of 1904 aa edited vitb alt tbu MSS. coIuili->d. TmtsUtioiH into 
Sawderit, Fknd-lN^dAn, and Onjnti frmn fexta not collaU<d, Aod oUi^rri^ of tm 
nnentira] clumuter, luLTre aIodo pivnd^ tliv. Thn ^maea ora ^odneed nitlun 
hitbckuln [ J, mj- oirn wplniatifinn wittiiD pnnmtJiiBtieil ^unrei ( J. 

’ £41 ia tatber a clmiuiy Ki^nrtD^ ivr Una hI uf aounve. C., Pand-Pera., 
MS. um- rtl. XlT. hAA (Ltire. 

’ Hardly in the fult MOW of ' UIToIk/ baa, buven^, hntTimi wftli tbe 
aocuEoiiii-n a * I addrew.' Soe awnlaa mahAjcjUiiot 

* Tlin Panii-PeiBL tnutdatwr tui* ' rod' hero. Ha hao ^iTsib' for -pat. Kir, 'a 
* Doiloetiini of fIftEcn m«a wciin»^ tts an ei^ination of Uta ftha Pan. 
ho» merdr leadm Tfaj, of ‘ thim man imii wciuen * la liuU tba Zantu, and o( 
^ men and vwmm' as ttut of Ibo Da^tu, arc enttreh ortifiaal aai bcorroci, 
Giinm is ako u ibadAqonto word fur Boi^jn. Tlut futo uoJy Ve 9 here 

for VL», ahahr for Zantn, and padlah m. foe dA\^yapat (lo E.j. 

I Why tho ‘ Dtfb ^ in j^onl ahoutd bo napc^fally adind * thu Chiof of 'woiB<ni,' 
so tba od^. aiao, It nut Soar; perhaps that part at the Bun wbieh »fcn to the 
following names in Iho Icmhiine ia ma&nt, ar tha more ffimuiiiio form of the word 

I}[0i)eiiA. 
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the Den of the Muzduyomiians * and Ahtvtisvaiig (j1s| 
Vanghuhi), the Good Richea (so hero meaning j ace the 
arighml also and Ner.) and (?) (or * even *) Parcndi.^ [That 
i»/ I proclaiin (m- ‘ I uddroas them as Chiefs of Tvonien 
(especially watching over theLr lives and happiness)* (3) and 
her who is the holy one* of bipeds (i.e, "of human beings*); 
that ie to say, her do I proclaim (or ' address 'J who is 
a (t}-pical) good womon*^ the Chief of human fcmaleK] ; and 
I proclaim (or 'I address*) this Earth also, which is our 
supporter,* [her nko do I proukim (or ‘address") as the 
Chief of female objects of creation in gcaorol]. 

(4) And I prodoim or {* I address*) the Eire of AGhanuazd, 
the Chief of (i.e. representiiig *) the friendly Eupportiug 
person (stoiS), This w'oa the fire of Auharmaz:d* [which is 
endeared ■ to (or ^ w'hieh is the friend of *) Anharmazd ; also 
in His bod}' ^ it is tho guest; also I proclaim (or * I address *) 
the Chief of the Pire os Hisj. 

(5) And 1 proclaim the one most ahundimUy coining to 
the struggle® (of our toil), the most efficient worker m our 
agricalturo, tho Chief of the saintly hushemdmenJ^ 

(6) And I proclaim (or "I address*) him who has the 


'■ Ths Fond-pen, luu Vila this a^cukatnIP ad the ang^ naJ: E. {K*). 

* Pileflili (bo thr ren.) weniB to »fi» the A.V* iu tho ori fthul jj 

unportant (u tho idTiLpcrf cemee^t ip ilw Moweto. ha* 

wm^TflARha iBkiuim . . . p&riihk^iuioiu nik'itarakkiki ►manfiaa at 
trefliun*. ^ 


* The Pen. has ae tor 

_* Kcr, raiJj to_s« th>p gfaeml torco of ths position of docwtiStfliii iw ths 
otipanl, Ihfl Parsi-I^m. tuLs ao * ojjc,’' 


* A*cr. oJiIb ' Mcmfiil, ^ fn, Ibe Cliiof of huioBii famnb^ , 

* C., the Fjiisi-Fers., hu ijeaduig far dahdn'k 

^ N£i. also ’luLni (*tfo) igdic for thp of the uridmJ; the' tte Vij^t ^ 
of the origioal ia imiiUL'd by the tnuulAlua. 

* Wy’ Hhocilil rafar to the peaoa of the foltiful diwrfde, ihoaah hv 

ejutox ntber to Ahiira. * “6 j 

* Ner. hda hohakk^biirBataaiuti Id^iikiiftr tKimiAi^ mus-b'yah {mI 

yitnuib^ BOByiuM *pW 1 a«f^ kutynihiuiiin eutuiu Uravrnii/*tbo Js who 

chwn the moot mtieh trouhV* C.* the PuiUv, Em : < fi bta™ nuiz" 
fe^' taking ^ litEnJly, snd » 4 Bt effident ^ of 

i3^ (bo miKB rtnfljv bttt momuoff ‘ n^cnltora^. Or did be uonsider 'inaitB 
^dmt ihM otW doon al^ty'l *Tlio Ch»f qf tha fatlcaa*/ ‘iShw or 
growen’ ol agncuftOTill pradttqe, the 

re«. haa tir TjiHMiiiar ai aumlin'(«) pj tMijcSoh red 
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moat shot' [ano^ (sic)j t.e. the be^ archer), the Chief of 
Warriors (literally of * charioteers 

(7) And I proclaim for ‘address’) him* who has (or ‘that 
which is ‘) the knowledge of the gretitest ’ ones which is 
in accordance with the Den of the Mazdayaanians, the Chief 
of the Fire-priest Sj which is the most a taichcr^ of those 
(i.e. ‘of them all*)*; (8) and I proclaim (or ‘I address*) 
the (ritaiil) Chief of “ the Ame^apends, and I would cmise ^ 
him (the Chief) to be present and remain (literally ‘ to 
stand*) here, that Chiefs the ina!st intelligent (probably 
moaning ‘ ondowod with supernatural intelligence'), the 
most tnith-speuMng, the one most coming on {to help na), 
the one who most exercises great wisdom, 

(9) And I declare (or *I address*) that which hoa been 
said* to bo the greatest powerin accordance ivith the Law 
of the Mozdayasnians (or ‘him who poasesses the greatest 
power,' ‘ mohist'-amavundih ' a* a possesaiTe oompositum), 

^ RfSd ingtotnrtain (better * tiM'aLrtiun ‘ thp lawt hario^ the nhot 
(ttixriVf)'; mnijiii" a. JiTasteinii (ad) for bantfliiai. A» ta_« viailllaitiun 

(m) m ‘ uiiiut fninid/ u * neatod ^ an tlie boir-striii^/ it iriU ImnUT had a nd 
seemhi^ to Imvo beejci AOem m hn.ea. tnTi vhicb ia i>u^b]e; au G+, ibe Pian-Penr, 
amj Luffi rali min nL^l nulAjrtum = *thci eiDO Titosit tunup^ hioni the octnapipd 
(' Mnl«>d ou ^ Elrfiij)' Heoin lo ■ hail’ (oy wm -^pst} »«mt tor tliw jaiwtF li ha 
nu * niStLft,’ ho iiitiEi]il thAo tramtatc ni^t gviLflpr (t nic^ • luu 

bsftAtiiina.iii , , , , ^utnETfui, ^ tlm obb most Jli^ht^hjmited witb h)s iroapan' 
{* ’■ not iiuUi&ted), C- ■ tte FuraL-Pcnn, bm inendy * itr' for tlTi 

* So, Idling to Hw the instmctkiB ii| tbe odftnid, or rogurduig it H9 
a ' wdatitn/ irliicti may be an impniTemejit ejil my famer THrauHi; sea 

int, p, 251+ 

* Rend tny ttst' mahMin ^ here; (a bnsty tihic sroeirfaticin wna majcUi]. 

* The dngiiuJ looka men like ‘ tbe penila of ihem *; but * tha leacbciB' bf 
alM peuiblfi tiwe; bo the PaTBi-P«5+ Pn^ text, iinUdirtum (iic), Ncr. bn* 
jpnnjnupkatunnini^. 

■■ TTa-tics Sw+'i ahbttTe after the Bopffrtflti're in the KUBe ‘ Unui tbem' + or ia it 

‘ot tbam*: BOO 'loiii/ 

* Tha * min' i» not correct for the aceojetiTe of iho original. 

^ Jtex. miaeee ibo cannttfre form ol tbe original and ol tbe raisI-Part+ Ha 
baa gumuSi Bamtilt'ami. iTsc Piusii^Fiert. oke hjui it* pocnliiir ■eatam.* 

* The eiiguul baa thii pliuul thmugbciut; hnt ^ tbe (ringubiT, 

b^auLDg irlUt jniritani!gj+ as qualifying gnnnp imiteratDod ; yet ece tbe 
or^innl hlunia, and m innt ¥e have no itgsa a| tha plum) in the iNubl. 
sfitemandiji = ‘ benntkent,* * bringing sdraatiiCT/ bo I WnU? rentwe to render 
the pEonU. 

* So imiioasly for HJmu'ns, bnt JTer, hravimi# 

” tfSr. w a form of ' nuin^—tn think in amSn (aic) ; henrse hU irnili iimana Mih, 
wbkh also contaiua a Hscenl mdering nl tha mu-', an smconucuti oecurrtiua;; 
no tmao of it ic the PtLnti*Pen, 


■xmi tahlavi of 


(>i>0 

the Mobed of the Mobeds'; thut h to say, [the Chief] of 
the Fire-priests, the "Warriors, and the husbandnion^* 

Pfdicfitions to the Antehaepentm. 

(10) Forth' to Yoo, O ye Amelaspcniifl, who are the 
nght-rulcTS, the well-disposers, do I give my body and that 
which is TOy very life * (literaDv * my own ': see the original 
' Hfe,' or possibly * my life itself 

(11) Tea, all the amonitica of life [root and fruit] (bo 
^ vith great error)* 

(12) Thus, I think' in my mind; thxis I say^; and thus 
I do.' 

l>rfficafibn to Ahttra, 

(13) So therefore aa thoU;, 0 Aiihnrimizd,* art occupied 
in refioction concerning the two (intere&te) [the heavenly 
and the earthly]; that b to say, Thine object of chief 
interest is to recereo careful attention from Thee (to be 
closely thought out); and aa Thou art occupied in speech, 
[that irt to Hjiy, as Thy (suprcTOo) intoreat is to be expressed 
in (revealed) words of doctrine and preoepta], and aa Thou 
art occupied as regards giving, [that b to any, the person 

^ Si^itie PAni-Pen. Xir« fctf maj^paUii. 

3 Ntr* g3ow nifeTTiiic In liis »n"hiinrthwmfi gbove; nl jhaMiisjuik . . . 
to dOuiQ niajti k&a^i'pi ninAjyiiu un'ju'liiitt*. ^ Ho ii Uie moj^aiiocitti (Aa 

Wlifl, UlD DiEi beiblf ]ui (of dcLldii oJOjiI af dutf), ^km tbe 

fr ipniUTti p of wiToiar.' be niiilly tuoim * tibriap; nu rajMitt ot penKUU * ? 

I Bui HiEtUTbiU clUTillilj mttkrii pniri i Nir. hiA, fla tisial, pnik[ia^ 

* Nir* iiJiamE** S« Y. XXXIII, U j 3 ciii, p. 232: G* 8 hi, 

pp. 130, 497, 

■ Tbo Parra-Pcfs* bu n^kf, or pSk ^4o)» tbe fcat Tt« omitlAd by' 

sod^t, cii lie hw tilM'wbav 

* Tlw Pw*t-TEW. foSlowi i±, M iaw 

t XET, he* ■gTn n WnraHti ioT yEtnUlfil^QUli 

* Ttii tnuBliitiioa ±a and af the woint aujceirablf, entipciT tuia^g tiu rare 

ibjol fociD of be fnigxall, wkk^ U llwLf oae af iJle Oaol e:iprcski|H of 
ia the AtbIh, Td, witli fsifoisi, it lu the niot idtsi inwtiL Nbr. 

foUowii tt irillioat EOspidoD, lu dim 0., the Fuel-Fen^ Yus the oriKilUlf m 
S.B.B. tttij p. 2S2; ' tJnii the two eplrib tbcKiqfhtx thm thujr ipoko ^ and thud 
they did,' 

* Ftotice tliAt tbft tmuilatar Ewa AuhuiniUticd fia the ^ oompiel ill wwd, 
thoo^t, atid diml" hen, wbenn# in 1 ^ he iniHied fhe dutll ResH WTiiah Fniitpib" 
AdhemuBJCd U ihv thinldeT, ■ptakcr, au^I do9 ^ Etuh (tnclUetiaiix on nnnminiH 
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(on the oLtuer Imnd) is to be presented to Theo {fully given 
up to Tliee, hardly * hy Thee'')] j and (lis Thou art occupied 
in) action [that ie to say, the mutter (which supremely 
concerns) Thee ia to bo thoroughly eiecutodj (the interest) 
which Is benedcial [and which is the business (possibly 
that of ^ agdculture') is for ever again ^ (to be eturied out 
nodcr Thine udminktmtIou)}j 

(14) so to Thoc do I give mjEell; uud so do I incnlcato 
[upon others]; and so do 1 assiduovisly ( 7 ^!) saerifiee to 
Thoe in my advance,^ [when I would go foruwrd in the 
worlds and when I would go (or ' come * *) (to Thoe) J, ao 
I would assiduously sacriduo to Thee. 

lUciprocdtions. 

(15) So also do Thou** make (?) me praise^ [the benefits 
of the world] (or possibly on the contrary, * bo also do Thou 
praise* toe with the benefits of the world; i-e* assign them 
to rae with approbation^)]; ao also do Thou* bringme into 
debt (oTj on the eontran", express a debtor'a obligation^ 
to me), [that is to say, upon me (or * toward me^) may 
there bo a debt as (0 Auhanuuzd.) regards Tbce]^ 


^ t^ur. ncL. Uui g]«A4 aiter which Uu? Ihuai-rFixit. o-nuUipg 

iwrtrtTfr, kir. 

* Ail. ■Q TflDikrMl Oft il fimu A tifim] oi L AD^^hi bo ttaowben 

{lAqaenUr ; NCr. fullD'K^, imd C. (tba PaisJ-rcra,). 

* Viutlniiuinj looks oa if it w«o hwo used u * ninw' in anUthwii* to ritlnfiSn ; 
an tho aso of fcitan « * nftao' in tho «iiw flenw la Y* XIJI; ukI OSt* tiddt 
dlnyi gatah wa . .i , . ' hnriiiff nrriTed with* {or * thruuKh,* iii«uuiie ‘ it*) 
the Hiu ^ Per*. QaL iL 

* ^liebkldii^ 1 list ptoiikl in -nmhj for 1 iiml ninwituT in -ahi; » ia Mch Tiirb, 
ttS CUewhcTB; jklftD II30 iDiiicfltiTip for Uiii liH putative - 

^ Tho ^nunornttcnl farm if {iilicr n ar a doacmuiiiiliTe.. uim inohaht}' 

the uUUir, offtiriD^ b rwacm for id expected nitiiitL butuTfit far thn ju^uoos 
McriliM on tho prewttl ocffs^n; 7*! lo thn hci-wrrer* 

bUiAt of * prtue,* ^ftf s^coafewiouql daht tEffmtxl to Ahojii'' k N 8r» 
1^, with hii mao psK^JInutuun kum. 0., the ^nd-Pera.., is do morre decisive, 
but loolm man liko the wn-o of the taumliTe ttua tha Pnhl. tnuiHliliMt, msri 
^ I mari odnn itnai; %h psh ta boil Hammed. 

Does tha Pen. tnunuUor ptrrpuely andd Eisprrsehij^ tba hliBuiemijf ^d penoml 
of the Ihihl. md of SCr. ? sftogethi!r, Xi^Ji^neDlh is ODtherD probaldjf 
7 form. Uia Pahl. teit eoaoH tncuit for nfyo^^G^ with no ^ 

umxfM]; Dtrt thlA fdnn jo -{g tnfi4fit fat ^ ^rf siagi pspersiiTE!^ 

and ^ hAs iTrimioi {fcKr -^mlqih) in Klawit, iHiiknsi appitrentlTj howayerji iTim, 
which cintaiiu^ lH>k$ ns if ha nsDldcd a iutgqljir. 
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Hgsii/is. 

(16) For the soke of the good ralntioimliip* and continuous 
progreas in this rolationsliip {[or possibly meaning ' for the 
sake of the good possession and continued progttjss in the 
possession of its advantages*), [thus your own ^ 1 am 
(meaning ' in order that I may bo thus yom- own *)], and, 
for tho above reason, in Thee (or * in a stable relation to 
Thy (Clan®)) do I take my stand { and for the good 
consideration (of the reward) will I come on to Thee, 
[that m to say* for the good considcratiem in regard to that 
interest which is Thine will I do good (or * ettect a benefit *) 

■ * r » J * 

(17) And for the soke of (or *in accordance with*) the 

good Chieftamship * [of Haurvatat* and Ameretntat* (wotJd 
I thus come on)], and in accordance with porfect-mindednesa 
(in accordance with AT(a)rnajti), [that is to say, for tho sake 
of an interest which is beneficial w’ill 1 bo of perfect mind] 
(or, with the text of A, (D J,): ^fer him who is the good 
Chief of HaurvatSt and A. for him who is the aood one of 
perfect mind * ^ ete* , , . 

(18) And I sacrifice to the FravaSi of the Herd> which 

is of bountiful gift,* and to that of Guj-a-marcton (the 
Life-man, tho Iranian Adam), the Holy j (19) and I sacrifice 
here to the Frava^i of Zarafiultra Spitama, the holy 
personality,^ and to Aaa» also, [that is to aay, to AM which 
is hia duty done and his good works » . » ], 


I X&.^ srSd-rMteji nuriniM 'in relalipiisMp.^ Anidu frtJtn this oriri„>j 
poxesmoji wcmld ba OJOru lUUUnll; tbp I'klsi-Piifk hl& u 

’ PA^toTu, ad mbdcreij; » Xtr., dd wxoual of ; 94 tte 
^ Xot in llw At. 1i^ of ^p. 

* NnUco tluit PH awsioii^ -Mlih’ W W m/ufa Irfsiindtf 

BDoHiTo m iho ori^al alwws Uwt « TIib FiutsIJ oi the ^ ttu 


inExiit, 


■ Xo Egn o( here; bat 6 m Dci^te la S.B,E. mj, p, 253 

* So s^ajii, * body,^ to iHut M after □haraT'. 

at l«ut Titai 


TASNA JOT, Wj Xyii XX, XXL 
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TASNA XV (SpO, 

jA.cJi:notcIedgmtn{.^^ 

(1) I would accept^ ^ ’'reMj witli reciprocatiiig 

affection to tneet tlio honour of your) praifling (which yo 
permit to mo), O yo Ameio^pend^ and the office of Zaotar 
and the mTocation (of your presence) at out sacriffee^^ and 
tlia (official) mtoning of the Yusts, and the recitals* of the 
Yaffna which are from* you (that ia to saj;, inspired and 
nuthotised by you («> Xcr.* or simply ' which are yours')), 
O ye AmeSaspends, and I would thoroughly fulfil a complete 
acceptance* of your Bacrifico*^ and proiao/ ye who are the 
August Immortals, 

(2) And this is (iio, as the dative is not expressed;. see, 
however, Xcr.,—and this is) done oa (or ^ this subserves *) 
our enlightenment of soul * and iUj or * for' our sanctity,'^ 
(ours) who [arc] the Holy BenefEictors (of the Saints). 

J7uj O^crirtff of AIL 

(3) Forth ® to 3^0Uj O ye AmeSaapenda, the weU-mlmg 
and the well*giving, do I offer this my person and even 
inmo own (meaning ‘ luj'" very ’) bodj' ®; 

(4) even forth to you (I offer) all tho (blesamga of) 
amenity [root and fruit (in rotum for what j^e give me) 

^ Vtsii, KEr/ft pnithuTc miwt jiIm be no mMSeaHjood, the lavllalicm flf Ahont 
being recllrrocflted ^ithi DLSectioiuita iicfasptanw, 

* Fr%vaiiu!jiir, Ijfltto hEre ja geisiiiTE: *) clBevtieR. 

^ So Niir., bat wu not miD kikiim her? namt merdr ts exprcjff tLc gi9iitiT« : 
«> cOewIvcif. 

v blnuder,. scciuE njnHfTflrb = 'to taka' la the root of inreti = Einasr. 

A£r. foilowia, ua <1^ C., tho Pani-Per^, 

* Xo dstiws as, in XCfk jinJ » Id Uu erigiEuil, hat ths geititin by positiiin 

Ulilltl’ SCCIL. 

‘ ^ + din in thia pcQM rnilicf better tbim ‘ gwd consdenna^' which is 

jM>n]Ewfaiit oiiTjiDDGd Jw the docancct. ?iEr* cttBiBohiTa ™ ‘iot mir highest 
(niHLt^g ■ car (fDod*) itSMiuDg/ m prewrriiig the duliw, 

^ Xoticc nhnraT^ for 

* “ hiiJly giwd for ■ tnuri,* which letter ij a. mHe miBiurT tenn, X£r. 
rullom fiiiz, 

* Xcra, and not ^{P], Xer. jlntm, w for aJtanem, which looks jJ it were 
m»iU for oihwcnj, ad-tanan w ‘ tbo stretebod-oat (akijj>.* Sm Y, XXXUh H. 

XSr. prakr^tiiih snjiTUjiih suoagma ntfllnih p’nlajn * . * , 
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IhCiKaiicnt to t/tf 

(5) With this Zao^ha (Z^jir) ^ and boresman I bid * 
every holy [and heavexily®] Tazat aa n Chief (for the 
moment) to this sacrifice; (yea) cvciy Chief of (aa the 
ritual, whomsoever, whether heavenly or earthly) do I bid 
to it. 

(6) And I bid (so meautug) Havani'* at the ritaal time 

(of it) and Sitvangbi and YTsyn at thia, the proper ritual 
time, and the Chiofu, all w*ho (arc) great, at (thi$!^ their) 
ritual time , * , » 


Proclamation* of Pcuotioo. 

(7) I proekim tho Mozda-Tait*worship o£ Zartu^L* (or 
* I proclaim as an adherent to the Muzda-worahip of Zf) 
[that ia to say, I interdictthe wicked (or, w'ith the *i' 
of Sp,' I dodoro it among (P) the wicked *)],® (I), os domon- 
fre© and demon-severed, (eo prooluim it) . . . (yot 

Ner. haa the aco. in both, coses; and, as Pahlavi adde from 
the Avt text, we should tmdoubtcdly render: * . , * 
I proekim the Mazdayalt system,* which is (vendidad, 
i.e,) severed from the Demonji) [ [that is to say, in connection 


■ N’otUff pci^fut for ^paTan fulmnliV u Lf htr 3piTf?]i a Iwm <il - 

* to produM)' ia I. ; or dJd he isici^j «« s eutai ^ Ear in tto wfu gg uf * viiij 
btniiiiiiltb'? 

* ' I desue.' 


* Kolito ihc g]0M taStuiwrt fso), ndi^ $iiiue Xht. wtoIo tis text, vlikh Jim 
not ahair iL It wm inMfrtoJ to iiiffBr<in3tiato thfi cattdiiJiii^ ecatoaev. 

* Nir.p Tuihmiiljr led IWftf tj Um poflitions, pirta Uunr ninm in tho 

* Xtir, mnjrlmTB nnikirfftiKHl i »£rom (U. *M IU«oqDt of} thfl CbioItiaiuUn ‘ 
more innnudiMlelTr tlsan *iSl Ihc tiniE,' hat *tht timp^ tke^ tofc ayjnimt of Ud 
ispecuJ ucriSoo to each a* the * ritual Chiefs' 


* The noimaatire ease wm natmiJIy by Xer., but Uie adjoctiTa foiee 

of -#rii mw nea, Thia poraiiutiTe at the turigmil recall the etnkiQiriir reiuaiol 
«I -who* of Y. XXVin ladelse^iiere. PTonmri, ol«urn, pendiir all^ farm oi 
the Pehl. ja Buntiitftti're, ia aecoedan'Po Trilh the crririnal, wti«t jt loaT ^ at aJI 
pimihle, area if we hold that the hut reduitar of the Pahl. tons did not ^dentoad 
tbfltn thia, ne did not fllsa XEr. For Ncr. 7-ia here Ma T. 1, (tJMIS, iocL 

1 K&.^^T^dimbtfalaadspii^^ I*j»hariiiip^ brariml. 

I nrpMt UM ilarre totutUannii from Oct, ia[H, u hetoir Ireeiid foun* 

fully and AltornatiTElj Taried+ ^ 

• No4iu Urn re^eratioa of nhjmmiSitas, Wna ttk Dendjoaod In the emnr- 
riiaJM^ pmetm flf Ihe Dera-T^ip in Bomlifty and vbnrimi to Lidia P 
I taoulj uy * bardly ’; it ij an echo Irani the Oathlc places. 
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with him, the reciter (or it* the M. systooi), the 

Dement; do not exist —(I) P, as jiii Auhttniuizd-lore (Juan), 
proclaim it (or ' I proclaim it aa the ayetem with A.'s Lore 
and legal opinion *) \ [that is to any, his * tho reciter^s eystcia' 
(or 'iu (the ay&tem'a itaclf’') roUgioaa opinion) i& totally 
Auhaniiaxd's]. 

(8) iUso for the eacrifico, praiacT and propitmtiont and 
the oontinuous blessing-pruyera gf niivom^ do X proclaini 
(it i'), the holy, tho Chief of » (9) end for 

the sacrifice, praise, and pTopitiation and continuous blessing- 
prayer of Savaoghi' and Vlsya,^ the holy Chief(s) of A|a 
(oa tho ritual law), 

(lOj iind also for those of (see the original) the ritual 
Chief * of this (particular) day, and hour (of the dnv- 
diriaiuns, the Asnja) (and for those) of the (particular) 
nionth-Chiofs (which correspond); [and (for those of) the 
(particular) Gasumbars], and (of this partienhir) year, whicli 
are (neecssurily involved) for tlie sacridee, praise, propitiation, 
and continuous blessing-prayer (afrin) (of each). 

Ifit^rTCumg Anfiphonai*. 

The Zot (Zaotar) speaks; "As is the will of the Lord, 
as ia the will of Auharma^td, 0 Zijt, speak* forth to me,” 
Response, The Ratn; “ As is the will of the (Ahu) Lord, os 
is the will of Auharmazd, Thou who art the Zot speak forth* 

^ lii nnm ni Trtti Tftf? pruloffsaad'Tiji^ puitTD^fTm'Til^ 

lUlnuktni^nii mimmija pralB^aVS Hce Y, 1 * oej' iuimr^ Vtifl 

p^bve idtoltitci]^- f 4 Uf tha dahTCti Qt iJsd ud^uiil, ■)[ oorrectEj recogiiiiiiig 
inc Innu (11 iho Pall], u being gmilivfl by nestioa ; jwiTiin vaMan' v» 

aiyATBii]i ra va frii afiiginlb. Xudjo from hue oriciiul aivl X^r, 

wo ebonjd, oi ctMn«, miulfir; ^ 1 puclaim Hatui, S. uid 
^ So & ho Maimuefl in tho ccnitiTG, ampklTiHii fiSaicluinimaTac& vi 

KIlTnflPh na _..4.a .1' « ^ m' *■ m t * k, ' . J V- 


1905, 




ymja. BwiuitiiqiTi^i yd Ca yq.rdm NTdlU piDTaurtyatl VM- 
TWityn^^ pnpyitmakayi)} punyngaiTyah yi miuqiiayclu muMbaiiMu mail ya 
*1. u. laL , Sit4iigbA—ii SiTAbghi, “ irho ii w-roisnitiTa 

yita uanuu, aitd Tho incraaiics iho herd* af cattla * , . ytsi , * . who' 
'** of pric«iiy inon * (or memiiig ' man (and) privfz, 

* to tha origiital with lui furfiaim ditunAnfi 

nutaoEAi^ gntiittbjnaaamca «uQTal sari^ltiiEa n, tuk, niit pri. 

• Aotiee t^t mruil^ £1 rtiadlcTiod hj tta Fnbl. 'a impenitiro ♦ tJw tnuulator 

ragud mreiitf aa aa inSaitivE for impamtiTirf Sei, hu brSM, 


44 
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to me,” The Z6t: " So with tiliml exactness and with 
priestly legal anthority in every particular forth do I oddross 
the Saints with knowledge; that is to eay;, 'I declare thia 
to be knowledge, that duty and good works are so ever to 
be done in aecordance with the Destoor^a authority, aa 
Auharnia 2 d desires ^ that they should he done/ ” 


TASNA XTI (Sp.), 

Appeal* to tht. 

(1) With leaming/ eince I am mstracted in {or ^ainoe 
I have learnt') the proper “ matter^ {of our religious interest), 
and with tho friendship [of the Ameluspcnda], and with my 
own (that is to say, ^with my personal and spootaaeoua') 
]oy (partaking of the delight of the holy act and not with 
stolid theughtlcRsncaa), 

(2) I call upon tho AmeBaspenda by * their beautiful [and 
good] 

(3) and I sacrifice to them with (fervent) desire * for the 
desired (aim) of the good A|a [which is the desiro for 
duty and good works (the longing willingness to perform 
thorn)], and with the desire of a good Mazdayasiiuin [with 
a thoroughly (regubtod) desire in accordance with this Don 
(tho Holy Faith)], 


Ciiafiott from T, LI, 22, 

(4) He* whose heat (not) is for me in accordance with 
the accompanying aid of Afiu, [that is to say, on account 

' jfcitiw nTiyal in m whvo seiwe, Thia tint ippcaj* b B. {!>., pt, 4 ], 

' So tW NEr,, ihc od^mol, Lgvfvor, indieniA ‘vith tfiLching^ 

’ Thti Peiv. luA n for (hi clMwksfi), tar i tnuoa^tba of tha PaLI. 
uiodAfATi), Ncr, remlan ^plr with nlbtiU', inoamti^ tn 0 n»l 7 * and aErtk' 

vlth aundvA'*', hiLni] j mEmdn^ hjr it the uauiil thtSnition ‘ ’ but 

morulf ttnotlwr wuird for I fihaniil jai,t hart prefir a bmwGt.' 

* I n *iU niiuler tho oripaul ' top^ther vrith the boqntifal ciOtt ini Damr,* 
(niesnui^ mcmly * aIw tlm uoaolifol of muiac 

i I pwfiir tho idea of ' hioriu^' for it* ; Xor,, hoWlTTS, l|1r7[HOifH. 

C.f the Puii-Pef9,, Imi 3 ;i(Tihia. 

* ^ii„ hu mriooelT thn plual *• fe,' 


YASyA XIV, XV^ XYl, XX, XXI. mr 

of th<J iiCcompQnjTng aid whicli ia derived frura Ara (aa the 
embodied law)J, from^ the Encri^ce [from* the J^acrifico of 
my great onoj ob, (-5) of that one Aoharmazd ia cognisaikt* 
Who have beout and who aUo are, (U) to those do I eacriheo 
by their own names, and to them do I come on in friendship, 
[that ia to say, I would act aa in complete fnendahip to 
them; and I would present (gifts* of offering to attest it)J. 


Cifufion/z-onv T, LI, I, 

(7) The good Eing is (ona accordant) with (our) dcHiro, 
{that is, 'to be desired (vairyam)'); (he ia) tho (good) 
portion (of our liiclc ivhieh is) tho bringing-on (of 
prosperity).^ (So, in dew of tho original), [that is to say, 
I offer wealth to Jiim who desires a sovoreign political 
power which is beneficial], (8) * ^ . 


YASXA XX. 

The Paftl. (i^iiaMor’s upon iho Voh&. 

[Tlie Av. text of the A^m YohQ ia as follows i 

Adem vohu vahistetn asti 
U^tu astT uStii ohmai 
Hyat afai vahiltal aSem.] 


... rcndcrini^ for llio «(nooTid U; wwi hu '‘ia tliEi otoit excellont 

ywai (Tiw^J +; » iHrlutH bEllfr tl«m ‘in mjr grail Y'aAad,' St® Gitaa, 
Y. LI, 2!i, lor ■ fJlgfatlT ttiflEiing Y«niji>i9» 

V* rpjaikira (Ji® kw, ol ihe original; yc4 hc Jfer.'n InoatiTfl. 

y ur. s Yclinr ifimjiutr is utnj in to case. Kfir. itLBcts can&klnrablir beno irpin 
lu« rendmig at Y. U, 5a. 

^ ^ not hnTTf 7*1 yfftmtlaun in hk PnU. fail. It was probablv 

n i’liBtiicfacHlic iwiiflitD Bwdt Mnocr hia limn. 

' Aa OT^tULtr Pnhlnri ive shpuld imdcr t ^ The ailvmn'IiirpDiui inequm of Dan 
vha u a mptoaiing tc^ (WHfJ cb uic® ia fa bfl finthared ^; luit ane tbi original. 

hero in th« pla». X«r. Lej utfamim arJmikjiliiiiiiia 
nbnilfa OJMin Tarinmi (<tc; wtfll At» faltip) nEiliTuLH pirtHTatYOfa Ijuunni 
duLkim jninnil manuka cnViitaJ. See Oiftia for uic rest, pp. 340,341, J5D4, 

" PorT, XVI. », Kt Y. LV (LVl) ro Srfi Jniy mmlcr of this 

Jonraal, ID&JS, Tp.tfa Z. D.M.G., — lOtMi k Tm XHI, J. A. 0.3., July. 1005. 

1,'^,'’' trailer ahniLld onifatiiifand, w a inatfar of ouarie, tlmt thcM 

] a^n k'sfa of tinmlatioiu aad codntncntoriw Jinvn boun wrortod ovisr timra 
wilbdot ■QUinlw froiq tho pimititL' epoch. Aa alKOluti! InraX in the chain of 
tmlt^D M'nj taken plncn; hat ra the fasU Lave Etirrircd, their comMcafa 
lUSD for Iho moit part musi bavo mrYivnl witL them, olthnogb in a conatonJlJy 
nunnl sud unperfael (soiitltiiaii+ Thej- getumUy flJfarnafa irith tha faifa. 
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TriimI<it\Q}i {>f ihe Pahtm'i 

(1) Tbe Dcclaratioti ^ of AuLmmuisid was tbia (that 
the text was as follows)* Amu (the ntual holincBS,^ tlio 
religious rectitude in its totality) is the hest beneht, (vohu 
Tuhifitem), (as wo should sa}^ the highest good*) “ * * . 

Comment. 

Fortli 00 by Him (Arihurmazd the originator^ and pro- 
ekimer of the A^m Vohu) the beat benefit (vohu vaMstem) 
has boon ossigiied (TitcruHy * taught *) to that one (Am ; see 
the original Alai in accordance with it (the meaning of 
the form ok ) [that is to say, by Him (ADhurmuzd) a benefit 
has been effected (i.e. brought to pass) in relation to“ liini 
(Ala os recipient)] through whom [they {the people) would 
effect (each of them) hia (or * their*) own individunl 
spontancouM * progroBS ^; (so with much error j this would 
be os much as to say 'o blessing from Auburmazd foDowM 
upon each man’s individual effort*); that Is to say, what 
it is just aud necessary to give he (the individual pious 


> At trst vu sboald Ea;^ Hut N«r. nusant hj hii pn^jivii an ' inbui^ir 
riglitoonfiiioEH' oluae ; hut ‘ pu^yunn um]' io mmD «t ata !□ 

luck,^ ' luting ia Kton aa acqiunuIaUun. crl uErit,^ It i§ ^^noally 

better to ^0 beymtd tbo atKtzut Idm lu readenn^' Ala. Tho ^ mcml uha'' 

[ind cerenioni^ mucit vaa ret rxeludiedi. Thu Airban;^! was &1 hi ottuti 
held io Ticv, hut niit horti* 

^ Se RHJprdiaj^ to the 4jrijfiiuJ nad NuJ. Othorwisu tLs more natunH nMMiarici^ 
of the wturda be ' tuo iHmeflt xtl A|u ih the beet.' Tbd test ul tLo tut 
Occam as thu CDtuaieDt progT’oeiH- 

• C., Iho PfUTd-Tcm., reudurt ‘ ar ' curvoualj for potal—oriRtnal At* nfamai* 
KCr., howoruT, hits tamuii, as we ahould oxpecL Bat A8a must hcFEi luprcHut 
(ho htunsn rucipuat. 

« Thhi iTi t'n» ™ti-n;> ides of spontiuiEity and ladiirldimltEm iu rdlgiaiis bcBihu 
erh^, M I hedd, trhiti a miHonciqitLnp oI Iho urigiiml* ne to which eeo S.B.E* 
XTU at tha place* I ha^J thmk that the idiA ot *K>li' U dalectly indicated \a 
the Arwtii tort of tho A^m Vohu. Nir* hia> howsrer* ftvijra STaroin s Uiti 
Pairi-Fom. x^^- 

‘ Thu hit* of ''progTOW ’ is* (dso thu Fhni'IViB* ruftimT] orieos, m EdsewhEm?,, 
IraBi a DUKOiHCiptUiii oocaifiooed by Uia form of the tciin , wbith mitr 

haTo boeo raid by the curlier traiudstora iu ita Bcmi^rahlaTt At. thJiw eu hIIhii. 
soggcatilt^ a fotlEl o£ i, ae, A ^ {Oja = ■"to ga/ M Lq othci pbc«8. Jfer. JolEoirs 
it with -ppiTrfliia {«)* 


VASNA TvVj KVI, .'tX, XXJ, 
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citizen) will givo in aceoidojice with (the origLmil w^rdB) 
vohu vnhigteni astl]. 

Such was the summing-up * in regard to the Dostoor^s 
aiithoritutiyo opiniou concerning the w'orda, [that is to 8 ay> 
‘ such was its end,' or ‘ completod meaniug ’ (posaihlv 
meaning: * that is to auy, this explanation is the coinpletion 
of the explanation of the above sentence ^}]* 

( 2 ) Ustii astr Usta uhmai (the first nltu is not 
iniincdiately treated)-^ The blessed career* of progress (so for 

of * ail the aimts [is fully necessary 
to becomo (actual)], and it is fuU}^ indicuted ua belonging 
to all who arc saints j [that is to aay, a benefit m effected 
for him, Asa (perhaps here us repreaentmg the person duo 
to receive tho benedt; or posaibly ""in accordance with it ^ 
referring to ahmlii)] by which (yada) a man* (m) [is fuUy 
under obligation { 711 I avujTit) to effect (or better * to 
pructiae *)] [the active energy] of their station (or * status ^ 
(Peis. usteSn! = sfaityu instr* in the original)) for uU the 
Suiuts. (Or entirely aside from the original: ' In accordance 
with [lyhich it is fully necessary] to all the Saiots [to 


' tukcfl fbutetB, wliifli mciUL^ '^IIid dodtrinal b€iiIciii«! midor duCQSnoci,'' 
ItenoiuLlt Xik. or tlt^libcrnlclT n^iisee Xq follow UlM -Ih of 

diriy«ia KUEdk^i^ bfla juunpiii^ Hiif 

rediij dauibaiihi, trL duliuribB. DuLir uften emun u a tri. for 
ditAbor. Thti Fiirti-Pm^ nimbly r4.-iiilan * pur' for Hagartigih, 

’ N«r,, haw^Ter, ^IrauiiiEi asEl tut ptlQj-iioLr ^'b''[uuLb aab (w] * * t ^ 

* TUi bluoder ul ‘ lurdnib' is Kkn tSurt nl»Te, cBOKd by a fnlsc 

PjihkYi readiiLg af Uja rtigiia k tbu botniiialifiia. A fuim of 


tJ3i» 


u= ' to go,* wu Jiguin seeu ua dHiwb&t. 


foilowi with IrraTfltilit f^3+ The Pmb-Phi, has hiiraA fur mveid^ See XEr. 
gcbitiTo; othnrwiw Iho erroDfoua plural which Xer. fQllawii ti tttnn [ihwg BHli]^ 

Sob aliu- the flmt wo-nj, Rji ohEique by puAtiad j uiid with the 

cunittcd we might render: * ghroog'h their) hloased miser <jiio tuia iodieotod 
SttintM of ewry dcAoriptlaiu' 

^ ubit ie moru ponqiial, hut In Tiew uf tbs originikl not h exact; bin 
iia»ritini (bdIi EUiut ngt he ropirdcd lU + tnntil y ^ in utir eppruvail eciu*; 

hs plains St nt oaw with sutitSrpUnt yim yujimto Imrtuin; yet bh ihuoebt, 
^vidayimq natfl [tkia, . . „ JrunraM Sato], la a u&hJtt uub. It is haidlj'fair, 
howawnTi, to BuppusB ibiLt ba lEaUf meaiia ' teacbiiig hy csninple ’: ' he w egoe tjag ' 
the edification of the SolatH ’ b fho Jt ia nuirtr s&fo to recognise too teen 

d pradioo] B«t90 Id imy nucHmt writer; yet BM his Hattirmtim, whirh must 
nuan Minethnijj a good deal like ' hoaeat cbaracter, * 
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effect] i th^t id to $ajf to bring on as tiii act of reUgioiM 
duty)^ [the actiTC encrgv'] of a luau . * . / Ent auch 

a neglect ot the origmal ifi not permlgaible ; (aeo 
Introduction) ; and thXft is folly indicated (ciuaati) to all 
the Saints; [tiat La to eay, according to it' (this sentence)j. 
tkis benefit is to bo effected lor this ono (also here reprc' 
Beating the recipient orthodox citizen)]. 

(3) (Hyat am vahiltai) and to him ASa V- : (see the 

datiyo); by it (tMs formulu) (or ‘ by him ^ Aiuni' ’) all 
[duty and gtxid works] have been indicated ; wbicb is 
dearly contained m the Mim^ra; even to that one (A^ 
representing the pious Siiint) all the Avesto and Zand is 
taught (yea, to the Aiavan, the laivful Saint) hy wbom the 
Avosta and Zend have been irmde familiar; [that is to aty, 
they would make that which is the doctrine of the Avestu 
and Zend, duty and good works, manifest (Met their light 
80 shine before men^ ?) ^ ^ n ]► 

(4) whereby (or * when * the sovereign authority {the 
political prepondemnee) is ascribed to Aia (A|iii}; [that ig,. 
when they (liis Saints) would carrj' on the government with 
propriety; (the point of) the doctrino is (fdmply) thia, that 
he, (the ruling disciple of the Heed of tbo State)] 
inoulcatos (or ' professes * sovereigri authority in pious 
propriety); [that is to say, (it should be nUo understood) 
that he (actually so) nuiintains the sovereign authority in 
propriety], 

(5) whereby * also (one) inculcates lighteoas regalarity 
(Aleiu) upon the invoking w^oruhipper (the Asa-one), [That 
ij9 to say, (ia accordance with the fornnila) they would oiceuto 


1 Palai (|ndd) ii hcIC ty tho Fcla. pada^p idse^hfitv j[bftT« u u. 

^ It iff obTinuff Ituil vre nmsl aiDien to tl iji drm u [Hi«nijo ta tbe 
dE^iiul, vhera Ain iff tbi; T«ipkQt; jpct Itw vkiiKs pkuitT sbow ILat tbo 
triAsiatji^Tff fiJI thi? iiilHcully, N£f. it at aitbd diffcfM much i 

vut wb muffl a^iiu Iki on uor guin) ^{fiuiurt ffeuhiB' too UwntuiUj iWp Idims in 
biv pupinpnit&niptS. udr^toLamm pus^ptnt i^c. Jt siinplr uxtiax 

* duit tae ngfateoiLfi oim 

* FertprfS, 

* Ktr. Vffb (<HJp aol beiiif iwim tbat uqiitd equal, 

ntnfctitnaauie joitpro iffTiibjati; hila, vyijvli Mtjuti tnrutf'. 
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u jtnit decree^ (in mAttcTj} ecclcidustical (ao), or perbupa 
merely meaning: ‘ they iv'ould make a jiiBt distinction ua 
to the procedure m the licrenioniul invocations ^ * » ] 

(tij whereby (ono) even aacribos righteous justice (A^m) 
to you, O yo (who) are^ bonobictGr&,® [that h to say, they 
would oifect n jaat religious^ legal opinion], There bus 
been u threefold point of religious legnl opinion tin dis^ 
cussing the formula £i6 ubove; see the three deetioua of the 
Aseiu Vobii), [tbut ie to say, in (the course of discussing) it 
throe* distinctive judgments have intervened]. 

The entire statement [was] a procluimtion, mid every 
word [ii'Jifl] A£ihiiTmuzd*6. 


Caifc/ifiicai Addition (o tin!' Cootuteotart/, 

Aiihanmzd prochiimed (a prodamation); On what 

Bceount (or ‘for whoso snke^*) did He proclaim it? Antf. 
For the sake of the saint of Heaven and of the liVorld, for 
the sake of the benefit(a) of (boLh) Heaven and of Earth, 
Quf/tt On account of what, (ns) his espodid(ly) desired 
object, did he make his proolaiiLation of the ASem V. ? (So, 
with great error as elsewhere, Ker. following t 
(=Tii6) in (= c V a s) having become separated 

from p {= o), was rendered as if to a iorna = Indbn 
Tancc* = ^to dcaire'j Eee elsewhere; in Z.D.MH.). Ans^ 
That there might be a reign of an augmenter (so again 
with error* seeing a form of va;^S in vahifito, tho Pern, 
follows with oizunidar here; elsewhere it docs not tran&latoj, 
the reign of one (or 'merely one*) who should bo a monarch 

* F^Uin ^l uifin 

' See Xtr.'i 

’ Thf] Pinrai-PEin. tuts bon; bmt litbiLnul clsdirben. 

* DitSluulb, ^Uer dilWib, XSt.’s msd'rwt^ tttokB liko ' ini.iliB[dir^ 

the ftt i ui rl t n g,* Ket. is sg&iq pnisoiul wdUl ys-b ... - MfliViJ'T 

Tbo Fm. oBiUa ■* (a ^ IjtjIhh. sodv tad, 

* 60 tUUUKior^^Lnlj'* XiTi'. foUpiruig the adgiiUil trilt kssayii. Qr doitt tilft 
ril menlrcipma thtibtiTB^ hoi inuM he ^ftrvsg' for it- 
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of desire' (so, taking up tbo false kiinmkni from above, hut 
meiuiLiig * a Lord fible to fulfil bis purpose/ an aeauyf^dra: 
ct T. XXIX). 

Qu^jt. How muob is H fully neceseary to say for the sake 
of tbc Sniiita ? So, until irhcii be becomce an incroaser 

of prosperity, one even wbo may be a. lord beyond desire 
(l.e. baTr-ing nothing left to wish for). 


TASNA XXT. 

Fah/aci Text ^ of the Teii/iifu Edtam iruitakiteii^ 

[An Introduction ie here inserted by the present writer, 
the At. toxt of the Yehhya Hntum being cited from 
Yafinji IV. 

Tehhya hatam iiat ycanc poitj voahyo 
Mardilci Ahuro asut hoca 
Yuo^amca tasen taosca yazamuide. 


Tranefiiiwi qf the PaMati Text from F. IV. 

Auhamuwd (is) cognisant (viieH = akas) of that benefit* 
for that one^ (which appoitains to the worshipper) whose 
(yefili 3 Ti) devotion is (continued) on (meiin)* among (or" of ') 
beings (hatam) in the sacrifice (Ner, ijisnij-a) (ao)^ [that U 
to say, they would perform the sacrifice on noootmt of that 
benefit*] of (so, mistaking the case; l!fer. followa) AuharmaKd, 
[the King* (He (A.) knows this to have been done affectively)] 
From the assisting help of (the Angd of the rltnal 
l4iw) He is cognisant of this merit of whatsoever kind from 
(that is to say, *on account of') His exact sanctity In the 
ceremonies (nSat hn^) of whataoever deflcription- 


^ Ner. d^HiiiriJaijam, or ‘without VUtldS ; W ijjjf urtil^ 

for thf would bo dnt for tbo PahJ. Tho P«ii-PferH^ follows, * 

* Sco for ti« PiUiiTi text fti editfli with bU the irSS. ^iT latwi D V n 
Heft u for lOlH. 

* So for mlijia. which 1 loader more In thi utuml ftwwg 

* BOenu to hiTo been rmilansl jtsidfl fmei twiw, whkh is rondend h» 

poru j»»»a. N«r, haa nttwne loc. ebsolule with rettiKm ^ 

■■ Wheac® tho of Iho Anesin Comin. test u compoiod with the V^ Ah jm p 
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[That is to say, Aii^amia^d is cognistuit {and nmidful) 
of tluit duty and of those good works ^ which have been 
done by him, the worahippor, for the cmko of the recompeiLse 
and the rewaTti] ; to (them ?} oil in b eompiny * together 

(so for yaonhim)^ hoth uinlcs and fenmloB (to 

them) do I sacrifice, [to the Am&loepcndH (P) on do I sacrifice, 
to the males; they arc good; and to the females * those (ore 
also good)-] 

(A tninsLition of Jfer/s test of the Yeuh}ii Hatuni would 
mn somewhat as follows; but it must as uaiml bo interrupted 
%nth comment, 03 it was hardly intended to be a duent 
reproduction : * Those who of (or * from.osisting beings' 
(see ablative for genitive (Pahh min) hardly *thow who 
for existing beings*), precisely through the Tosna (inatr, 
for pavan yasesji with upari referred to wlmt foDows; yet 
ace its place in the Ay. original, which was however not 
immediately the original of Nor*) of Hormijdu, the Ijord 
‘ (how else shall we treat this gen. in view of the Pahl. and 
the gloss. P). 

[That is to say, those who, as pne-ominont (preuutu^. 
Does it refer to jj^vutaT or [-tiyaP]) celebrate Tasnafl in 
honour of Hormijda] on account of (upari helping oat 
a loc. ahsoluto) the Grood Dne (uttamo “ ^pTr = vahyS* 
this last perhaps conceived of as a loo. of Ta(ii)hu (so vohuj 
^ ^ the Good Quo/ Tlormijda) hehig uwan? (lit. ^ being 
a Imowor * = voyffil os if read as the verbal noun) from 
(His) sanctity (possibly mc^ining ‘ as regards sanctity *) 
[which (ie, ynt = an I = ' which moans ’) that Monnijda 
ia cogmsint (vetti) of the matter (P kiiheit) which is a giiihg 
of the reward of {or * for ’) sanctity . h * . ] j to these 

altogether, malea and females, do I sacrifice [that ia, to 
tho Ame^pends, male and foroalo (so, with error, and 
referring ets usual to the non-feminine and feminine elements 
in their names)].) J 

' In the die nmnil ijea tweemda uainw promtscot. 

' Did hr mihtqke fnr a fann of Jig (sifi !J f 

.. ' 'tijBt thu Aioriaa itr* imi [a pLite hETo; * malw and ffimiltt' utk 

iDtelli^auv tati^n from tAjidn, tiosSa, tal ■emifleoiiJj rrfcjTwt to the AMRue. 
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(TASNA XXT continued.) 

TAe Fuhlart TcH qf the Comnmitttry upon the Y^hjfd Siktdm 

tf^anskited^ 

(1) THcre was a word oi the YaEma oi Zartufet the Saint (as 
follows in tho Teahja): ' Ycuhya Hatam * (test ; tTanslation); 

* to him of beings do I aaciifico whoso (yofihva) (benefit) 
in the sacrifice is thus continuous'' (so, EatTiinor^ !iiorol 3 " 
nicfiuiiig ^ ill it' = |tiiili). Commentr Hero Auhaniiu^d has 
described the Tusna (or, * here Auharma^d's ^ Yasua is 
indicated or described * (litetallj' ‘ is taught' thia for 
yasnem cinusti) by Kim (AQbnniiuzd, or by the Authori- 
tativo religioufl teacher)) [that is to 6aj\ thoj' would 
make it liis) whose is the insUtated law of Auhartaozd 
(meaning, 'h^' whom that law is cheiiahed'), [that b, hts 
is the comect(ly) instituted law whoee is the Yasna (meaning, 
‘that the sacrifice is the one all-important centre of. 
established religious and civil regulations *; compare the 
Vedic idea of the Bucrifice os the centre of evcr^'lihing)], (So 
this much, as now stated) hm been, now indicated hy him, 
the Commentator (or hy Him, Auhanmi:rd)» (Cf. the 
Tehhya Hatara. ThU was the first distinction.) That is 
to saj", they would make it more his * (or ‘ th^y would o2er 
it further on to Him*); (2) accoiding to* which (man “ 
ya^ra) one expressee continuously (bastdii as a mistake ; so 
the Pera. hami£uh for hiiEhil, ha£a- seen as = Indian aahn — 
‘always') a wish for the birth^ (meaning ‘for the life,' so, 
for jljiSiim) [of men; that is to say, one declares to them the 
matter (of the duty and the reward; see above), since (or 
‘in order that*) it may be possible (aiuoninam Ar(a)maiti) 


> Xer. luiE ^ ' i P Mutijuinip. Toe. t). 

^ iLo FuEHi’Peini., hui fyodtkh, with which tie tendiai frij: aboTf. 

* X9r. Jt\} ^ kuttunhlaicii jtnhuji'a 0., the Pini-IVcn,, d« BOt 

tninalBlc Xotitti thf) encrert rti'^lo^at (tc^Lhar with 

ita cgztj^MU laTOT an a tmubliciti for 

■ WhUt ba0til^ uena to naukr btiBbiJ, jed it (halbni' weina to be (unia 
nmdm'd with Hniiitikn, qcite a. tioaunon dtram-taiHa with Uw traiuJutun!; io. 
Jael, ibis waa their hl» ot AH allctnatiTe. 
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for them to live aright] ^ Yafliih^a (iSa . . . pagiryanara} 
(Text, comment follows): Here lie baa folly indicated the 
sacrifice of the Saints ^ [male and fcmule] who atie the first 
through their perfect mind* (sic), (Or ought wo not to see 
the Bonse of the original: * who (which females) holy ones 
(tho Ameiaapcnds) are tbo first with Ar(a)maiti (i,e, having 
A. as their first in the course of an enoracration of these 
feminine names^? But there is the erroiieoiia gloss; 
oiaoiimfim cannot include the male or non-fominine names.) 
This would bo the second * distinction/ 

(3) through which ^ is the pnfife of the AmeSaspende 
[that is to say, they wonld thus cekbmte the Augtofrlt of 
tho Ameiaspends]. (ThiSjOS above cTcphiined) was the three¬ 
fold point of doctrine (expressed tn tho formula Yeubj-u 
Hiitam) [that is to soy, his® threefold distinction was within 
it (txiinpreheiidtd} within all this Yasna-saying (the Yenhya)]. 

Caiecfiiiicai. 

Qufsitm 1; 'To wboiu^ [was] this Yasixa (addressed) P' 
Amtrer : ' To the August Ammortala in the course of this 
(full) Yasnu . . . / 


^ bus 4 td'ii: H» robju u ivaultr. 

*' Tb« tcm. a[ oSooEiInlni u cointiilLj indiroted bf tbii ilid not £« 

ibr fe^.; 90 e iuuktntiniiju.in; Diu] he wnits tbe 

* Ai b<l X{!r, la here Abetract with hia *^ffln3rian;jlltiatiaHa; 

pribbiLninitiL,' 

* Pnba^ I WM tw atn«cti\Ti in S.B.E, Jtiri, *t the nkfifl; but it wai 

umpling to wrilfl ‘ with Arfojniiiijli aL Iheb- beswL' Why la .ArCftJttmlti mnationed 
in Idq ori^mil uf the Camnumt P Wan it in Tiffm of tijo foUosInpr tbiw, uiarl: 
p^hly oho bc^iniB tbo armip nf the fenninina names of tbe Anu^nwEulft^ 

the nr<4 throe hein^ neuter nnd tho hut three fcminlTir, Ilore we fheolfl hive 
H pleace luirui] ijMiaaitijTn or vngdio, 

* CTOT, tHiKiiLg onJrthB formal paint of tha sjntai, AuJtofrif 

(nr AiuU'mt [P BeEtns to haTi! been a soiCi^il term mprefieinff a prflinir, 

aqpphcatiii^ a bljraniD^ ; eL iu 1« JiTmiTii + frit". It has tochiucal maainir 
far Xfr. w K=i ft anobhpr cimu for the AJbih Vob.a P 


^ £r., As cTcr, peiBoanJ binyip h'dtah; Vii« aywysiti trimi rnnd'ye b'^taV, 
^^3^ fjab) milrt to for to as lopreectrtJntf the tVbkal woratupjwr: era 

yo ^pe atamiij* » , . , Vi};, whieii oihiirwisfi might bu the eiaSject, is 
iemmino. The tbTWfnlil diitinctiLiii! hiu rcfcmtiOa to the aubject oE tto iKlliTi 
etJoceiTied lu diTt^isl mlq thtto poinia tor ducnaiiin i ai* tho thTM Udh ; fbuu^ 
WT nwj ouiHlTiea dirlilo it vuicauly. 

^ Ker. thia tima bu an (jbEijiifi case i tnsyo 'jiari ijisolh ^ Ann. aEUorwvAitL 
gonUAru^am opari ijianilj (upiLri = pamn = pmU liftraj. 
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The Ahm^L 

Arcsta text: u5ta ahmSi yahmui ulta kahmaiolt , , , 

Thereupon spake Auhnrmuzd thus: * beatihod ’■ (is ho, ncvuk' 
for u§tii) from whom is (derived) s benefit (uBVukih = 
uSta) for him (the ordinary worshipper) whosoever “ {he 
may bo) ^ / 

(As ordinary FoMaTi, and in fact in this case wo must 
render): * Also upon him (whosoever ho may be), Auharmazd 
bestows a sovereign authority according to his desire ® [ac¬ 
cording to the desire of the former (literally, ‘ <>f 
(person)^]* Eut, with the original in idew, the earliest 
commentators ma}' well have meant: * also upon him does 
the one possessing an absolute sovereign authority (an 
authority according to his desire) bestow it (the bcueht 
expressed in uita*)/ (so, as a possessive eompositum) , p , . 

Farther Catechetical Zand. 

(Qtffs^ioij) What was In that saying? TiVhnt was the 
answer to the statements which was uttered? What was 
that subject-matter P What wos said P He answered 
(that ifl, ^the meaning of tua answer vms') ? *A beneficial 
future' * (so with greet error) ; (and that) a beneficial 
future progress ^ (for) every kind of saint, (for those) living 
(lit. 'for those who oie^), and for those who have lived 


5 Ner, iMiiui anxiou* to noticn tbs farmudly tnflMlfll tilti; m li* tua fh^ 
iktiTe. inradiiraTa, *forfl bcncHekl {hiinllT ■(□to bnudsouifi^) noiinjida 

ipolw *to binj tt( whom there ii a beui.'-fit for BTErjoite,^ A* to ihi* (Lnu 
iqwrted bj the trwuJatnri, I fear it aanot be iloljiiiulE^I - hv tnSaa st the place, 
toxfji, trlflp, and wjflin. 

* C*, ihi Fhrai-Peis., hiws kodSm. 

* So Niir., ■ a kinflijoiii with bU oim wiah,^ SteCE'flyi lajymh mnJiajn^T dudiU 

utalBi [kfla Mmihitena Elij«ia [tbU lest erplaining N^r’a. areiFayil] * . . . 

I Ab oLMwberc tbu himiiiutlvi] af must bnT-e I vwi read 

M =■ PnM. . . An = al ^ ^ ^ M nmlcailiiig the tzAuahitor, who IttW t fnnn 

oi ir in it, hence hiii raieiaih (aiej, ifixp £oUim» with Ijic TTttirii&i. 

* JfEr. ntbw tumcl^ huerbi' the rewnrdp* 
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(lit, ‘who w'ere‘J, and for those who aro to l>e (lit. ‘who 
are bfjconiiiig * (yohTund in this aense).^ 

According to the Puhlavi tho answer continues: ' the 
augnicntor (dE prosperity) h [that man] *; and he answered 
in tho sense of 'prosperity incroaring' (so for Tahi&tem, 
seeing, os elsewhere, a form of vaks — * to mcrease ’ in 
T&hist ~ ‘ best/ also erroneodsty a nmseoUne instead of 
a neuter "); and ho made answer in (the sense of) ' mereosing 
preeperity"' [that i$^ he uttered a reward of AuhaTraa2d*a 
for the increasing of prosperity (as his answer}] .... 
(Or *AuhaTTim2d (onrit i) uttered the rewatd^^ so ifer., and 
the original; but did tho latest Puhl, transktor understand 
it so ? See zag gahra = ' that imn' w'hieh J?er. omits) 
* . . » that increasing of pro^rity which is sacred; 
bat I (would) say [this is a note of the kst editor of the 
fnture coramentaiy', and perhiipa intended os rejecting 
a reading in the plural which Ker* may have followed) : 
‘ through these is un increase of (futane) prosperity for the 
Saints.’ 

* So Xcr, mtTniivfl antAniinfa VaTiffiaiukSi. The Forsi-Pan. givu i» 

K Tolublfl itw, nraAnmng ilte BeDsc of yah.vSJul; Im luLi. buid 

this BiptniEiaa of Uve futaw, 

* The aecBXftcy pf fho tn«tiI*tiOTi ia m plfloyliaB whatic tnMit occunt, 

bjr thp cutkiiD im34pnn9b«sfiiPD of * TshiSt.* TIib Fkz&J-Pcn, tniiialiiluT diw not 
tranalate Tax=^tir tere, as if hp fiilt ila inMiiigTuily; eJaewhum Im wwlera it hj 
thp samp vluoh occon in the other luigitugft. 
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XOTES ON THXEE BTIDDHIST INSCRIPTIONS.” 

Bt J. F. FUIFT^ LC.S, fBETD,), Ph^D.^ C.I.E. 

Tbe imoription on the Fipriwa vaae. 

POR repfieacntaticms of the now well known Piprawl 
ToliC'Vafie, reference nmy be nuide to thifl Joumal^ 
1898. 579, plate, bottom j to Antiquitie» in ihs JVirai, 
plate 28, fig, 2, and sec plate 13, fig. 1; and to Mr. Vincent 
Smith's Earhj /urfffl, 14, plate. 

The inEcription on it has been figured in this Jotunal, 
1898. 577, and in AnHquiUei in ihe Tar-iii, pJuto 13, fig, 2. 
But it is to be hoped that it may proxe practicable to 
prepare, from the plaster cast which was sent to this Society 
(rco this Jounial, 1898. 868), a lacsunile reproduction which 
would enable us to judge the Lnscriptioii properly from 
the pahcographic point of view j that cannot be done from 
those two repreaentatioDa of it. 

The record itoelf bus been handled, in respect of its text 
and trunslation, in this Journal, 1890. 388, 586* 588, note; 
and 1899, 426. 

T have lately had occasion to examine this record for 
rnyaclf. And I find much to eay in connection with, it 
w'hich has not as yet been said. For the present, however, 
I only draw attention to two preliminary points. 

In the first place, the record is not inscribed in two lines, 
though it has been so treated in this Joumal, 1898* 586. 
It runs round the body of the upper part, the removable top, 
of the vase, in one line, but with two syllables, yamm, obove 
the line. 
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la the second ploco^ the record dooB not begm with the 
word though it hus hitherto idwajs been treated as if 
that were the cose. It begins with tho word Sukiti-b/tailnatih 

The commencemont of this record is^ Itidccd^ not markcii 
by any special device^ such os the vortical line between the 
first imd lost worda which U found in the mBcription on the 
Sonari itibc, dealt with on tlie ueit page. But it is marked 
with equal plainness by the fact that the aylhiblea !fana}h^ of 
the word Sftkif/attmftf stimd above the line,, over the ayUobles 
iuki of the word Std-tti-bfiatiuam^ The 'word Sfiki^am^h was 
manifestly engraved last, as the final w'ord of the record. 
There was no room for the sj^Uablcs tiawnh on the line. 
Therefore, as in the cose of the finiil syUahles yam of the 
Sonurl record, they were placed above the Hoc. But, tborc 
being here no impediment, such os the vertical lino which 
stands there, they w'ere not unnaturally placed so os to bo 
read straight on, with an avoidanco of any looking back, 
after the sylLtblca sakt of the word which they complete. 

With the assumption that the drigiual shews the AnuBvaras 
throughout, tho Pipruivil record therefore runs thus;—^ 

Text 

Sukiti-bhatinam sa-bhuginikanaiii sa-puta-dalanum ij-aih 
eolila-nidhane Budhosu bhagavalc Sukiyanatn. 

And the exact meaning of it, according to the order of 
the words in the original, is as follows:— 


Translation. 

Of the brethren of the Well-famed One, togctlier with 
(tfAeir) sisters (and) together with (iAsir) ehildren and wives, 
(js) this receptacle (or deposit) of relics of Budhn, the 
Blessed One; of the SaJdyos. 

Why the order of the words should have been thus 
arranged, ia not altogether apparent. But it is Just possible 
that the word mkiya was used in a two-fold scose; first, 
US the tribal name, and secondly, as equi valent to the Sanskrit 
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' own* In that event, the tranalatien would be;— 
of lelica of Budha •, of the own SahiTEH 

of the Bles&ed One ; ** fhnt is, of the members of that 
particular line of the Saldyua to which Buddha himself 
belonged. 


The iascHiitioi) on a vase from Sonlri 

The record with which I deal here was first brought to 
notice by Greneral Sir Alexander Cunnlngbam, in hia 

121^ 317. It is on a relic-vnse which tu'EA found bv'^ 
him in the Stupa Jfo. 3 at Sdnari, near the weH-fcnawn 
Saiichi in the Bhupal Stalc^ Central India, and which appears 
to he now m the British Museum. 

The inscription on the vase U figured in Bhitm 
plutc 24, “box^' No, 3^ And an excellent illujjitTaticin of 
the vase itself, shewing the whole of the inscription ven’ 
elearly, lias been given in this Journal, 1898. 579, plate, 
above the iUnstmtion of the Piprawa vase. T work from 
that illustrution of the record. 

This record commences with the word ^pnrisma. We 
know that, not only because various other similar records begin 
in the same way, but also because here there is a vertical 
line, extending both above and below the line of writing, 
before that word. As in the case of tbo Piprawa rocoid, 
the inscription runs in one line round the body of the upper 
part, the removable top, of the vase. Ajid the final sylhiblcia 
j/fltfff, for which there was no room in the line of writing, 
stand before the vertical line, and over the syllables 
of the word which they complete. 

Text. 

Sapuriaasa KdtTputusa Knsapagotasa sa^’a-Hcmuvat’ 
achari^-asa. 

Translation. 

{Meiics) of the sainted (literally, Bie good man) Kutiputa, 
{mnaiy) of Kasapagota, the teacher of all the Himavat 
region (or, of all the people of Himavat), 
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Now, tttuUtion tells us that, after the third ecMialled 
" Council” wticli held in er about the eighteenth 
year ufter the iinoLntiaont of j\it]lka to the soToreigntyt 
Mogguliputta-Tissa, the president of the "Coimcil," sent 
forth certain Theros to efltablifih the Buddhist doctiiiic in 
pac/jeAffrtffl-landfl; that is^ in bordcr-hnidfl, in temtoiifia 
bordering, it may be, on the donmuona of Aaoko, or, it may 
be, on the MadbyadeSa, the middle region, the central land, 
tie special sphere of Bud dhism, 

Nine mksions are said to have been sent out And the 
assertion ia, os Tve shall see, so well fluthmticoted to a 
PufEcient extent by macriptious, the best ei'idente of aU, 
in respect of a miasion to the iriiiiSTat rcjj^on, the IlimnlaYna, 
that, as nothing to the contrarj' is known, and os nothing 
iraprobable La involved, there really seems no r<?a80ii for 
refusing to believe the whole atatement^ 

At the same time, there is nothing to lead ufl to suppose 
that the missions were sent out by king Asdka, imd to 
apeak of them by any such apiiellation os "the missions 
id 

The earlier Ceyloneise chronicle, the Dlpavamea, says (cd. 
Oldenbeig, 8 . 1 , 3 )The far-seeing Moggaliputtn, having 
by snpematuml vision beheld the eetabbsbment of the 
doctrine in the future in the botiler-land, sent out the Thcmg 
Majjhantikft and othera, each with four (coujpflffWijj), for 
the establishment of the doctrine in the border-laud (flHif) for 
the enlightenment of sentient beings." 

The same is said by ^lahanuinan in the swlier part of 
the other Ceylonoso chronicle, the MahilTaihaa, ^Titten by 
way of being a commentaTj on the BlpavoiiiBa, whieh 
certainly needed, and still needs, clncidation in various 
respiKsts, though it does not deserve a somewhat scathing 
criticism which has hecn pisaod upon it. Adding a little 
detail of hia omi, regarding the time of year at which 
the mifirioas ore imppoitcd to have started, ^lahEudman hue 
said (Tumour, 71) i— ** Having accomplished the 
joint rehearsal {o/ the Ecnptures)^ {and) being engaged in 
viewing the future, the Thera Moggoiiputla, tho iUumioator 
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of the doctrine of the Jiua^ havingf perceited the eatublish- 
raent of the doctrine in horder-land^, sent out, in the month 
Knttika, those nnd those Theraa hither and thither.'* 

So, agmn, from India, Buddhaghosha, Trbo wrote some forty 
years before ^lahamliiuin, has add in the mtroduction to his 
Samantupasadikn (Yinayopl^kn, ed. Oldenherg, 3. 3H):— 
are told that the Thera Moggalipufta-Tissa, hariiig 
accoraplkhed the joint rehearsal of the faith, reflected 

tbua: 'ITow^, indeed, may the doctrine become well-established 
tn the future p* Then it ocenmed to him, thinking over 
matters: ‘ Verily, if will become well-established in the 
border-countries.* (Aittf ao), Iiaving ivoighed (the merits o/) 
these and those BlukkhuEi, ho sent these cud those Bhikkhus 
here and tLon?/* 

Thus, nil the three author!lies attribute the despatch of 
the missions entirely to Moggaliputta-Tissa. And nothing 
is known from epigrapliic sourees, tending to render that 
attribution questionable. 

Tt may bo retnarted that the Dipavariisa rather curiously 
onuta, so far at least as the puhlishod text goes, to slate the 
name of the country to which the Thera Bukkhita was sent; 
it 9ays f8. 6)"Then another (TAfrft) Bakkhita, skilled in 
magical ininsformattoiis, having risen info the dr, preached 
the Anamataggiya (^ocinm)/* The name of this country, 
Vanavasi, is supplied by Buddhaghosha {toe. rif.), and by 
^rahiinaman (lo6. e/A), who obtained it from him. 

For the rest, though the Bipavaihsa stafea that four 
companioiiH were given to each leader of a nmsion, it names 
companiojiR in only the case of the mission to the Himalaras. 
Tt “lays {8. 10);— And tho; Them who (ri'ea) Kossapagotta, 
Majjhima, Durubhifsam/ Ssthadeva, ((?»d) Sliilakadeva,— 
they ovangeliacd the tribe of the Yakklias in Uimavanta.'* 

On the other band, ^ruhanuman has said nothing about 
each of the leaders being supplied with four companions j 
and he has named companions, four in number, only in the 
COSO of the Thera MahS-Mahinda w*lio was deputed to 
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Laiikildipa^ Coirlon. In luifpetjt of tlia mission to the 
Hiiiiala 3 *aa^ he has said m the first place (Tornoctr, 71);— 
“He eent the Thera Majjhiiini to the Hlmayanta region.*^ 
But further on in the eamo chapter he hua said (Tnrnour^ 
74):—“ ITuving gene i.vith four Thijru&j, the sage MaJjhimu 
taught the DhamiaachBkknpp3vaitta.iin {ffimturic) m the 
HimuTantu region ; thoj' caused eighty crorcs of living 
beings to nach the fruitiert of the putha {of ian&tijieiitimt ); 
those five Theras evangeUacd five countries, each of them 
one; in the presence of each of tbetn^ u hundred thousand 
men became wandering religious ascetics^ through faith in 
tho doctrine of Him who fullj'^ uttaine^l perfect knowledge." 
He has not, however^ named the “ four Theras." The 
names given in brackets by Tumour as " Eassapo,, Mfilika- 
devflj DhuudabbiniiOESO and Sahasadovo,” and bj- TFijej^mhu 
(48) as “ Eossupa^ Mulakudemf DhandhabinnossSr imd 
Sahflsadovn/^ seem to have boon taken from the commentary^ 

Buddhugboshur however^ like the DipavuLbsa, has stated 
that each leader of a misaion w^us attended b}' four companions 
(/or. rfL). And ha hna named the companions in the case 
of the miBsiQU to the HLmiila^'aa, as well as In the case of 
the mission to Cejdon. In respect of the mission to the 
Hinuihi^'aa, ha has first said (ted. eit.)** Ho sent tho Them 
Majjhhna to the region of Hiranvanta.*' * But, further on, 
ha has said more fullj' {op. eti. 317) “ A^in, the Them 

MsjjhimiL, with the Theru Kossapciigotta, the Them Ahikadcvoi. 
the Thera Dundubhissfint, imd the Thera Sabadeva, went tit 
the region of Huiiavantn, and evungelified that territory 
{iffsa) by uanating tho Hhaiumachakkappavattanii-Suttantu,. 
and caused cightj^ crores of living bdngs to obtain tlie 
treasures of the fruition of the paths {of .HHHetificoaon). And 

* PxpreAfton Id tho nrijiiTUil is SitmtjfHtA-pudiiairitifffif which, 

1» ‘‘o ^art of the regiob of ibo Hlnis'i'MtJi:" c^jocEttiiy in ol ihn' 

hul that, JicetirdMw to ButhUughiiehii, the ThCra Mb] jtumtiha* who tna deputed 
to KuhnJr nsd u&odb&rw, caarLitod nanthm of VB^thjui, trtmdliiiuhfia, 

■ad Kumbbaiji^, dwetlinjj^ on HimsToiitic But tJiat ■pjtcsTH to hs^ hom 
dmut by Majj.lLiiD.tikii m rawtr to tbo eonj^stry or COantriefl —.-{tile nrprnr ani w.1 
tnEntuni only Q«Mb£rB)— to which he hml MrDt. And ptsdimiAigi iMrttt' 
to bfi cKnutjinliy uaod in Piii in Ulo scoso of simply Ihc ^SaiuVrit protfr/gf , 
■"wfftoii. eooniTT,’ 
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these five Themjj cTongelisod fire ramitriefi (paacfia 
in the presence of eftcb of them, a hundred tlioufiaiid people 
became wandering religious ascetics. Thus they cstablialied 
the doetrine there." Finally, he has summed up the 
itccoimt of this mijesion in a verse, which says (fw* ciY.): — - 

The Thom Slajjhima w'cnt to Kuuavatitaj aud eTtmgoIiscd 
tlie bund of the Takkhas, espounding the DhiujiTnn pKahlta - 
ppuvattuiiii.” 

Thus^ we see that the DTpsvamsa plainly indicates 
Kassapagetta as the leader of the mission te the Hiiuiilayits, 
and marks Majjhinia us ouo of his companions., Next, 
Buddhaghibiba rovei‘ses the relative positions of these two 
persons, imd finally marks Majjhitmi us the leader of the 
nuBsion. A.iid then Mahaiuiman ignores KassapagottU 
altogether, and mentions only Majjhima in this matter* 
Owing to views propounded when only the hiahavamsa 
w«s known to European inquirers, ^lahuniiimm^s version of 
the luaffcr has been generally accepted. ^Vnd two recent 
^vrite^s of lugh authority have oven cited, m support of it, 
a Siinchi iniscriptioi], odd need hy them os describing Mujjhima 
as aacif-Iliinactit-dc/wni/a, "the teacher of all the Himavat 
regions." Tlmt, however, is a mietokc, a'hich must be 
attributed to an omission to make a personal examinatioa 
of tlie epignaphic records^ 

There is not, in reality, any known inscription, cither from 
Saiichi or from any other place, which speaks of Majjhinia 
m the terms which have been alleged. And, on the other 
hand, the mscriptiona distinctly shew w'hat the real facts were. 

In the SaGchi Stiipa No* 2, there was obtained a relic* 
casket which bears inscriptions {Bkitm Tajj^s^ 119, 287, and 
plate 20, “box” No. I) to tho following purport. On the 
outside of the lid:—■ ** of the sainted Kaespagota, 

the teacher of all the Himavat region;" matching osnetly, 
except in the rnni&don of the metronymic, our Sdnlri 
inscription. On the inside of the lid (the word “ outside ” 
in B/iiisa TopeSj plate 20, is a mistake; ace pp. 119, 287);— 
of the Sainted Majhinui," And on the outside of 
the lower part of the casket : — ** {Belies) of the sainted 
Haritiputa.” 
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It is, in fact, simply a combination of the first two of 
these three records, which has led to the belief that there 
is on inscription which characterises Mujjhima as the teacher 
of all the nimuvat region. And that combination seems to 
have been made os the result of taking the rather exceptional 
personal name Kusapagota in a different sense; namely, ns 
meaning ‘ belonging to the Kasapu clan,’ and as quulif}'ing 
Mujhima. But, if Majhimu was Easupagotu, the teacher 
of all the Himavat region, it is difficult to understand why 
there should be two separate inscriptions for relics of him 
deposited in one and the some box. And, as regards the 
personal name Kosapagota, it may be remarked that it occurs 
as such in also the Vinayapiuiku, !iluhivuggu, 9. 1 (ed. 
Oldenberg, 1. 31*2):—Kassapugotto nama Bhikkhu ; “the 
monk by name Kassapugotta.” 

The other inscriptions, however, make the distinction 
between the two persons perfectly unmistakable. 

First, there is our Sonari inscription, the subject of the 
present note, which mentions Easupugutu, the teacher of all 
the Ilimula}'a region, with the metronymic Eotiputa. 

In the second place, from the same deposit in the Sontiri 
Stupa No. 2, there was obtained another relic-\’ase bearing 
an inscription {^lihihn Tof>es, 317, and plate 24, “box” 
No. 2) to the following purport:— of the sainted 

Majhimu, {namely) of Eodiniputa.’* 

This latter record murks Mujhima, Mujjhima, os a 
E5diniputa. Our record marks K^pagota, Eassapagotta, 
as a Eotiputa. These two different metronymics stump 
the two persons as perfectly distinct indiriduals. And 
nothing remains to support the belief that ^lajjhima is 
mentioned in an inscription as the teacher of all tho 
Himavat region. 

These Sauchi and Sonari records, probably of the third 
century b.c., certainly not later than the early part of the 
) second centur}', are of considerably greater authority thnn 
I the statements of Buddhaghosha and Mahanaman, written 
some six or seven hxmdred years later. In fact, in any 
matter of disagreement, they would be valid even against 
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the Dipavaiiisaj tHougli ’ne may porhups earn" back some 
portioaa of that work to even the some early titne. Bat 
there is no such disagrcemcTit here^ The inscriptions are 
exactly in concord with the Dlpimmaa. 

In TV'hat CLrcamstanccs the Indian tradition, recorded by 
Buddhaghosha and tlien accepted by Mahaiiuiimii, came to 
depose Kas$apngotta flora tho leadership of the mission, and 
to put Majjhima in bis place, b not at present apparent. 
Bat the inscriptions distinctly endorse the stutement of 
the Dipavunisa, and establish the fact, that Kassupagotta 
was tho leader of the mission to the HiraaIa}'usH, 

Muhanamau^s treatment ol the whole account of the 
missions is very instructive. He omitted an^dhing which 
apjuareuLly did not interest hira^ But, othemiae, ha followed 
Bmldhaghoaha very closely; adopting tt great deal of his 
phmscologT, but adapting it, by changing w^oids and making 
httle additions, to his oivn composition in verso against 
Buddhaghushu^s prose. Tho result is quits eaough to make 
it obvious that, for tho orighiul Ceylonese tradition in other 
matters also,— and, aa regards the period from the time 
of Buddha to the arrival of Mahiuda and Suiiighamitta in 
Ceylon, for tho earlier In dian tradition, eanied to Ceylon, 
and preserved for us there,— we must go to the Bipavariisu. 


Another inacription hrom Sanari. 

There is onother cpigraphio record w'hich gives further 
corruboralion of the Dipuvaibsa, 8. lU, in respect of another 
of tho four compauioiie, there named (see page ti83 above), 
of Kassapagotta, the lender of the mission to the Himalayas. 
The companion ha that one whose name stands in the 
published text in the form Dumbhisara, which, however, 
Professor Oldenberg has in his index marked as corrupt or 
doubtful. In Buddha£rhoahn*3 introduction to hla Sanmnta- 
paaadika, the name appears in its correct form, DuuduLhlsaaru 
(see page ()g4 above) j but with tho various reading Dudda- 
bhi}!!* dndged from the forms given by Tumour and 
^ijeainha' (see page 684 above), it seems, to have been 
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corrupted in Ceylon into something like Dundubhinasa or 
DhundharinaBO. 

The record in question is the inBcription, found and 
brought to notice by Sir A. Cunningham {BhiUa Topn, 121, 
316), on the front and back of u small piece of stone about 
\ in length by in breadth, which hod been depoeited inside 
i ^ crystal relic-casket in the Sonari Stupa No. 2. I edit it 
I Irom his reproduction of it in BHUm Topt*y plate 24, ** box ** 
* No. 1. 

As regards my reading of the proper name presented in 
this record,— there is a temptation to restore on Anusvara, 
which very possibly stands in the original, though the re¬ 
production does not shew it, and so to read Ihtntdubhuara, 
We have, however, distinctly Sugatianiy not Sumganavty in 
an inscription at Bharaut (lA, 14. 138, xmd plate); and 
probably other instances of an apparently unnecessary and 
improper omission of an Anusvara could easily be found. 
So, the Anusvara may have been omitted here also ; and 
I refrain from supplying it. With this reservation, the 
record runs thus:— 

Text. 

1 Sapurisasa Goti- 

2 putasa Hemavata- 

3 sa Dudubhisa- 

4 ra-dayadasa 

Translation. 

{Retici) of the sainted Gotiputa, of the Himavut region, 
{namely) of Dudubhisara, an heir of the faith. 

As regards the word Dudubhieara • ddydda^ it seems 
sufficiently obvious that it is a Kormodharaya compound, 
not a Tatpuruaha; that is, ddydda qualifies DudubhUarOy just 
as, for instance, mani qualifies Oautama in Oaniama-mum, 
*<the saint Gautama,'* and the compound means not “nn 
heir of Dudubhisara," but ** Dudubhi^ira, who was an heir.” 
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The exnct mcimitig to be given to tia^dda^ inheritor, 
heit,’ which here for a fiiUcr exprcsaioo, jtdbiiia' 

dd^/ddd, * mhtritor of the doctrine, heit of the faith/ ia 
found in the DTpnvaihsa, 7. 17 (od. Oldoiibcrg; compare thm 
Mahiivamaa, Tumour, 3G), in a etatemunt put into the 
mouth of Moggaliputta-TissQ in the foliowing circumatuncea. 
AsSoku had announced to the conimiinitr>' of tnonka that he’ 1 
hod bceoTue an heir of the hath ctf the teacher Buddha/ 
in virtue of his great liberality to the foUowera of the , 
doctrine, and of the wealth that he had spent in founding 
84i000 momuiterioa, and of the enormous daily oli’erings ) 
loade hy hirm This came to tho ears of ifoggaliputta-Tissa, i 
^‘^the clever decider of cases," who, in order to secure thO'~^ 
comfortable existence of the cemnnmity, and to propagate 
and ensure the coutinuaiiee of the doctrinej asserted to 
^Vsdka that even the giver of any amount of the things that 
constituted the four reqtusitos of Buddhist monks, namdEv 
clothing, food, bedding, and medieme, wua stiU a stranger 
to the doctrine, outside its pale;; and that he only might 
become li veritable heir of the faith ^ who should give up 
a son or a daughter, logitEmate issue, to become a wandering 
rcUgioiLS ascotia Thereupon, to make things doubly aure, 
Aidku dedicated to an ascetic life, with thoir consent, both 
his son the prince JIuhmda and his daughter Siuhghcunittu, 
and BO became an heir of the faith. 

As regards other points,— my treatment of tho important 
detail ill this record* the personal nEtmc, differs so much from 
that given to it by Sir A. Quniiingham, that it bcciub necessarj' 
to ^y something in exphmation. 

In one transcription of the record {Bhi/m 3iC), he 

presented the name as Dadabhisura; and, it may be obRcrii'ed, 
he there placed the word wrfl before liimanitmti. In hia 
other transcription (id. 131), he gave the name us Dadabbisani, 
with the abort n; and ho there presented it as a separate 
genitive, Badnif/ti^nra^a dd^ifata. But we distinctly have 

' S' MttliQ Baliihawi 

* ^ fnw 1 ^vS diyidu nMiif. 
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the tuse in composition, not a sopankto gfinitiTO; there is no 
A in the third syllable; there 13 ^tinctly the vowel u attiidierii 
to the coiiMmimt of each of the firat two eylluHed ; and there 
is not the Avord fs&m before 

lie took the nonio aa a tribal appellation* And he rondored 
the record thus:— “ (Holies) of the emancipated (^oti-putrs,. 
the relation [of the faith] amongst the DadabbiBOraB of tbo 
Hemawanla” {id, 121); and again:— (Relics) of the 
enumcipaled Gotiputra, the brother of religion amonget the 
Rurdabhisurae of the Ilemawaata (iV^ 316)* In doing soj, 
however, bo in vented a word Ruxdahhitiara, which he explained 
{id. 121) 03 denoting “ the hilly country lying on both banks 
of the Indus, to the west of Ehshmir/* 

He was thinldng, of course, partly of the tribe of the 
Darads, Daradas, or Daradag, ond partly of the Darviibhlfitim, 
the country of the Dar^nfl and the AbhisaraB^ of, for inataace, 
the Rttjataraiiigiiu, 1* 180; which latter word denotes {see 
Dr. Stein’s note on that passage, and the previous authorities 
referred to by him) the torritoiy of the lower and the middle 
billa of EAdinilr between the Cliandrobhaga, Chinab, and 
the Vitastd, JehLom, And that is the influence which led 
him to misread the proper name, and to interpret the record 
wrongly* 

The record is quite clear and unmistakable; so much so,, 
that I had recognised the muno, and ita altemntiTe Sanskrit 
form, even before looking mfo Buddhaghdsba’s account of 
the mission* 

It GOmmemorates on heir of the fuitli namod Dudubhisam, 
— or Duiiidubhisara, if we supply the AnusTi*ara,—- who had 
the metronymio Gdtiputa, and who, whether by birth or fay 
domiciliation or in some other way, belonged to the toiritoiy 
of the HiiniTTnyo mountains. 

And, taking one thing with another, we cannot doubt that 
we have here the mention, not of some other person of tho 
eame name, but of that DiindubhiasarH. who ivua one of the 
componionsi of the Thera Kasgapagotta of the Dipiivaihsa, 
the KdtTpnta-Kasapagbta of the Sunati mscription (page 601 
above), who wus the loader of the mission to the Himalayas* 
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The Saofilqit form of the mime mu}' have been either 
Dmidubliisvarjj,' hasing a voice fleunding like a dnira,' which 
occum ae u proper name in the Lelitavistara^ ed. Lehnumij 
171, lino 11; or else Bundubhisvara, ^ drum-lord/ which, 
according to Buniouf, Introduction d Ihistoirc du Buddhisme 
indien, L 530, occurs as the mime of a Buddha^ In either 
case, the original rending in the Dlpavamea, S. 10, would be 
LuMdubfmsariif which exactly suits the metre* 
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XXVI. 

MAS‘UD-I-SA‘D-I-S AIMAK 

BY MIRZA SfUHAMUAI) B. *ABDU’l-\VAIIHAB OF QAZAVIN. 

Tramlated by E. O. BROWNE. 

npITK following critical study of a Persian poet who 
flourished in the btter half of the eleventh and the 
beginning of the twelfth centuries of the Christian era, and 
who, though highly esteemed by his contemporaries, is little 
known in Europe, is from the pen of my accomplished friend 
Mirz4 Mul mmmad of Qazwin, a Persian scholar of rare 
attainments in his own and the Arabic languages, and of 
still rarer critical acumen, who is now engaged in preparing 
a critical edition, with notes, of the Chahdr Jfaqdla^ which, 
when ready, will bo published by the Trustees of the 
E. J. W. GHbb Memorial In the course of his work he 
had occasion to collect materials too extensive to be in¬ 
corporated in the notes on that text, and amongst them the 
following study, compiled from numerous manuscript sources. 
This I make no excuse for presenting in English dress to 
the readers of the Journai, for from such careful monographs 
must the Literary Historj' of Persia be ultimately built up, 
and at present they are, alas! all too few. We have Bachcr's 
admirable monograph on Ni^4mi of Ganja, Ehanikof’s on 
Khiqani, Zhukovsld’s on Anwari, Eth4’s on Nddr-i-Khuaraw, 
Rudaki, Kis&'i, etc., and a few others, but very much still 
reniains to be accomplished ere the bii^raphies of even the 
first-class poets of Persia can be written, for the Tad/ikiras^ 
or Biographies, on which wo are in most cases obliged to 
rely at present, are either (like the Luhdbu't^Albdh of *Awfi) 
jejune to the last degree, or (like Dawlatshdh) utterly un¬ 
critical and unworthy of oonfidoncc. Only after they have 
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been controlled by the atatementa and indications scattered 
through the works of tho poet himself, and by thoeo of 
his contempcmiries nnd inmediate successors, can they bo 
accepted as even approjdmntely correct. With these brief 
introdnotory renuirkg, I stand aside and leave 
Muhammad to speak for hmiBclf- 


(Trait^hiwn if/ J/Jrsd Miifjaminad'n AHtcle,) 

One of the great poets of the second half of the fifth and 
beginning of the sixth eentmicss of the AyVd, whose works, 
unl i k e thtec of too many othors, have fortunately not been 
lost, is Mas'ild-i-Sa^dd-Salmin,*^ of whofio inerses a^ut twelve 
or thirteen thousund are actually extant. This eminent poet 
is especially conspicaous for hia sucec^sa in two hrauchea of 
the Art of Poetry, namely, panogrric and threnody. In the 
latter cntegoiy' may be included the poems wherein he 
laments his condition during the poriotls of imprisonment 
and detention which he tmdetwent* These uro known aa 
IFMf/ffdtt or “ Prison-Poems." In panegjtio he has many 
rivals, some of whom, eneh as ^tTnsurl, Abu^l-Fainji-i^EuiiJ, 
□nd Aniivari* mny even have excelled him; hnt in the second 
category he stands alone and unrivalled. “ In Prison^Pooms,” 
says that aocompliiihed scholar Rosbidn^d-Dui Wntwkt’ in 
his ncidd*t^u^t-Sihr ("Gardens of Magic”), **iio poet in 
the Persian language approaches ilaa^ud-i-Sa^d-i-Salman 
either in beauty of ideas or grace of expression." 

Little is known of the biography of this eminent poet, 
and the f^rf/jAii-rt-writere, relying on the weakest evidence, 


> I.f. Mjia'ed, tlUi Km at Sa+d, Ibe wg o( Silmka SslmdHX 

thfl iffltmtiati btiiig ntgitisspd id Uid P^ratim f4iiliipij by tlie iddfat TSu* 
tind mdifffreotJy MnWfiJ'I'SttbTiktigiiiand "'Mnbmad Hjn SDlKikti>HH " 
(Avicnomi) luid ''Aba *Ali iho TTrSSin 

wo^ of the otemnth, tumlith, ^il tlurttcnlb Hntmin oj t]ws CbrsUan orn 
(mch M the tjf HayAtm, the the ZnAd^u'jL jjjUa 

™i5oyii onivetsal, the ^ 


» IhasB TWads KB gircQ as from the b; GhtOidi 'M. MjsSul m 

his nV -ft JtAdri hnt Jue Lot to tm fouad in tbo cogv of 

ihB fomiBr WQtk wbicli 1 !uitr eBniuita!. hoi Brbidi in, peihipj, defeetir^. 
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iidroiLce tlio moat ccmflictmg et^temeat^ und tbe moat brief 
und dubious duta as to liis birth-place, the tiTTm nt which 
he flourished, the period of his imprisoiiTnent, and other 
eireumfltances connected with his life i so that, after Trading 
III! these accounts, and subjecting the result to careful 
coinpunson and critical e^^niinutioii, all that can bo deduced 
therefrom as to his circumstaneefl, his native place, and 
other details about his life, could be condensed Into leas 
tlian two lines. jVjid ultliough his Dhtdn has always 
been acocsaible, und is neither rare nor unobtainablo, 
while the tpsimma rcria of the poet outweigh in authority 
the etatemonts of any bio^pher, no one has hitherto 
atfentiTely examined his Dhrau with a view to deducing 
thoTcfrom correct and mduhitnble dhtar Xhe otily other 
compamtivoly ancient and trustworthy sources for his 
biography which we possess are two passogea on which are 
bused all the assertions of the later /i^^iffA/f/rn-writcra. Ono 
of these consists of a few lines which Ki4h4mJ-i-‘Arudi has 
inserted in his ^ as to tlie cause of his 

imprisomneiit j the other is the scanty notice of him giyeii 
by Awfi in hig which is itself not devoid 

of errors, as will appear in dno course. The other Mdirff- 
wTitcns have merely taken the statements of these two 
bio^phorg, and copied them from ono another with muny 
additions, omisaions, and coufudons, as has been done, for 
example, in tho Maft /y/iia, the mi/df/M ~ Shu^ard, tho 
iitdAlrrtt of Taqi Kushi. tha Atm/l-JcaJUt the dffpVaa'wV- 
Fttifi^a, tho Bazm-drd, and the all of which 

may, indeed, be reckoned as one book, ginco he who has read 
one of them is practically in tho position of him who hag 
read them uU, Some others, like Dawlatshdh,^ have added 
lictians of their own fashioiimg, seeking thereby to fill gaps 
in the biography j and of all these Dawlutahih is, in mv 


UJU j 

July nod 0cto1]«r, I8M. 


Tihrtji pp. fip ft Alu] pn. 7< 

oi tnuailiitJoD gf tbo wnut publiftlijcd in ttis /. 

ilihOv lOruii * 


72-75 of the 
for 


! !* ^ Brmnic's odiliDD oi tho LMu^l^AiAd^, pp. 24(t-363. 

Sw Srowm^f editioD ol Dawlut^hlih, pp. 47-42i 
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opinion, the most expert in such hibrication and fictions. 
In short, it secmod best to mo to disregard the worthless 
statements of the tadAkira-vrrltcn, and to confine my 
attention and base my dissertation only on this poet’s 
Divan,^ accepting as authentic only such particulars as 
could be gleaned from this, and entirely disregarding and 
rejecting everj'thing else. 


I. Ilis general Cirenmstaneen, 

It appears from the Dhcdn of Mas*ud that all his family 
were scholars and men of learning, talent, and eminence, as 
ho says in one of his qaeidae :— 

jlj ^ 

jjW-' i tS 

j buu. 

Praise and ihanksgicing to the Lord of the Uniterse tcho hath 
touchsafed to me so much talent, 

That all men say, in public and in private, throughout the 
world, 

* Sdd hath transmitted to Mas'ud Vtat genius wherewith Salmdn 
endowed him.’ *’ 

And in another passage he says:— 



* The loaTm which I hnve used tor retereoce, and whence I have extracted the 
Tenn hoe aod hertinafter cited from the poenu of HiB*6d>i*8a‘d-i*8«la&n are 
two maouscripta of the ih'iedn b the Bntiah Moaeum bnibg the claw-nuuke 
Eperton 701 and Add. 7,798 (*ee Rieti’i iVnion Cktaloem, pp, & 4 S_ 9 ) 
the edeetioiii pirea hr TaqI Kiehl b hie f«aih>«, thaw men br Ridi-atill 
^ b hk “it»«pr(b lhhogniphS^£.^i2 

^ meet flonmlbe, Ihooph aome fe#id«i not cootabed b it ore to he foool b the 

four Mureee firct mention. 
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** Although my aneetlon t€erf great men^ each one a mazier in 
Art, 

J, tike the peart^ make my pedigree from myeelf: I am not 
like the aehes trhich art bom of fire.** * 

In yet another poasage he says:— 
c:--!L£j j 

** Although I am neither a chief among men nor the sou qf 
a ftoble, 

Jfy honourable pedigree and origin is qf a stock of scholars.** 

And other similar passages might be cited. 

In truth ho was himself one of the most eminent poets 
and men of letters, and a mere perusal of his Bhrdn is 
sufficient to nmke clear what power he possessed in over¬ 
coming verbal difficulties and w*edding words to rare ideas. 
Indeed, it were hardly too much to say that he is the glorj' of 
all who use the Persian tongue, seeing that he exalted the 
rank of that language from earth to heaven. It appears, in 
short, that Mas*ud-i-Sa*d-i-Salman was one of those rare 
beings who are only produced every few eenturies, and who 
combine the noblest qualities and intellectual gifts with the 
rarest mundane talents. Besides his literary «ldll and poetic 
genius, he was one of the bravest men and most doughty 
kmghts of his time; while in generous appreciation and 
liberal treatment of his fellow-poets and others who came 
to Msit him he was equally conspicuous; and he was, 
moreover, eminent amongst the nobles, statesmen, and 
ministers of his time. ‘Awfi, apologizing for placing him 
in the chapter of his work which treats of the poets of 
Ghaznu and Lahore instead of amongst the Amirs and 
nobles, says (vol. ii, p. 246, 1. 14): “ He ought properly 

-[f’ Hke the pwrl, which m ecteened for its own tntriiuio rilue; not 
*»n» ot (i.*. W) Doblert eiciDcat, 

ere u thoinselTai worthhm. 

i.njut. 1906. 4« 
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to haye been placed in the ehipter tre&tiiig of public 
who wrote verse, but since his versea exceed tboae of imy 
other poet, therefore he has been placed amongst the poets 
of this elnsB." He also aaya of him: “ He wrought doughty 
deeds m India, and in reword for a single quatrom or 
fragment would give earavan-loads of wealth to such os 
sought his bounty,” But the heat description of his lirtnes 
is contained in the following verses occurring in a qa^id<t 
of Mukhtiri ^ 

jlj—i 

,_yjj Jlj ^ 

Master of rheiorickni in the ffsaewji/y, exemplar anmtgsi fhote 
vhQ jfprrfld hotinteoit& iftblex in public i 

Eti fftnUti in eerse \nh\induid ns] thomand oeemn; hk 
hand in pidng a. hundred ihou^aind iimesi at praligal; 

A Sun and a Moan [if As] irt the ehi^ Meat q/ the banqueirnff- 
hall; a MarM ami a Mercury [w Afi] m the baUk-feld 
and the coaneil-chantber j 

Alike the ^hib I'Aii] of his age, and a Brnfam 

son of Golden Zdl in renoteti/* 

It roav also h® gathered from his poems that he was 
bibrngiml, using Persian and Arabic with equal facility 


w-W* ^ fi 

L_jj J Jj-2> iJ \J 


J' 




■ if* 


* Ij. Tthmtuj Mukbtiit if CJuemti, v’iot in tum Iim been. prua«d by SaBi'J 
m 9 woH-tncuni qapds beginning 

_»J *; jhlii- iS,**,*! 

* Th* Slibib b, *Abbkd, tbff celebnled Tninlster uJ thi? Biiwayhidf 

Mo^aTVidu'd'DawtA nnd FBtkbni'd-DnvlSj n ndtllblft flCholiir and patrob of 

H® TfM l»™ “ ^ ^ 
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■ ^\j ^;lj * jVjW J^j jJ ^ ^ 

** The icmjue 0/ hfiif Fortune conitifed a messai^e to me, Myitig: 

* 0 thou to tchofn tico languoffetM Persian and Arabic^ are. 
subjectf^" 

And in another qaeida He says:— 

Jhj \\ ^ ^ 

j yiJ jJ J ^ 

^Uis j Jjj 

"/ (?w he iike unto ithom is fnww) m eloquence amongst the 
Arabe or the Persians / 

In these tuv tongues in both feida has mg swxom reached (0 
heareth 

From me this age seeks assistance m interpretation if ang 
dijfciiltg chances in verse or prose. 

Before mg genius prostrate iJ^emsetces the spirits qf Rhdaki 
ami \^Ahk A^’airds] I'&n SdniP 

In another pojssago ho says :— 

u;WUl 

*' Should om prove me in Persian and ArabiCj I should stand 
the champion and victor in the feld of proof/* 

And in another passago he says 

jfi jUtJ ^ * I *i W j 

** Until mg genius hath set thg praises on ecerg tongue in Arabic 
and Persian.*' 
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TTe come now to the assertion of the frtiWitVff-’writers (all 
o{ TPhoin ultinmtely rely on ‘Awfi) that Mas'ad-i-Sii'd-i- 
Salmin hud thi^ oae Persiadi one Arahic, and one 

Hiudufit&ni. As for the first, it actually exiate, while cts 
for the second, there ta practically no doubt that he composed 
verses in Arabic, os oppgors, first from hie own expHoit 
deelurations in the verses above cited, and secondly from the 
fiict that fCashidu’d-Din Watwat cites in evidence man)^ of 
his Arabic verses in the ^add^iqu's-Sifter (^'Gardenfl of 
Magic ”), But os regards the alleged Diirdn in HinduslAnh 
the case i& much ooro doubtful, and, indeed, it may bo 
conjectured almost certainly that stich i>iirdii never exiifcd. 
I do not make this assertion on the ground that he was not. 
a native of India, and that no one who was uot a native 
of India could compose poetry In Hindustani, as *Ali-quJi 
Kh&n WdiiA of Daghistin pretends in his Hi^ddti^ifi-Sfiu^atd 
Gardena of the Poets for, as will be shown, he was 
actually bom at Lahore; but I muko it on the ground, first, 
that this is a more statement supported by no evidence beyond 
'Awfi's words, which have been repeated by all his sacecesors, 
and that w'e must not therefore infer from its reeuirento 
that the alleged fact was notorious and a matter of common 
knowledge, or suppose that the single statement of ^Aw^ff 
suffices to establish a pmpositiopi imsupported by any 
independent evidence j and secondly that as iIaa"ild-i-Sa‘d- 
i-Sahnan boasts in at least ten diSerent passages in his 
QffKidas that he is master of two bngnEigcs, Amhic and 
Persian, it is strange that (if the fact were as asserted) ho 
should not add the HinduBt^ hmgnage and booBt that he 
w'as the master of three languages. Nor can it bo contended 
that he omitted all mention of Hindustani out of hnmllitiy or 
dislike of ostentation, for in poems of this ekes, wherein thu 
poct^s intention is to glorify himself and vaunt his talents^ 


> Tlkt pwage in the asmit dr M, of Uir Britwb 

UuMom KUiaMrfpi, Add. 10,721). Thu TacI that Haa'Cid^i^Sii'd-I^Saliiiio, lik>d 
so many Ft;n^ post® of this pariud, coatposed Tanm b Anlb oj irdJ as PcniLia 
b to imMtutntir th® nbMirdlty cfWmiVs contmiUoii; br 

QKtoiul €atheT tbot Anttuil TBi ultiTo lau^uajn, or thnl tl 

IiLtifTuaepe Uum nindasbai. 


do ana 11 

ia BD t:llid[.T 
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fiuch qoultticB would be entirely <nit oi place, beaidea which 
it would be absmd for onyone to boast of knowing' twa 
languages iwhile concealing the fact that he was ueqtLointed 
with a third. Such actioi) could be ascribed by seiiBible 
persons, not to hmallityj but only to aimpUcity or inadvertence. 

Other matters connected with porticiilBr features of tho 
poet^s hfo may be best discussed under sepamte headings, 
such as: Where was ho bora ? When did he flourish ? 
Moreover^ his Ule falls into several periods, to wit^ 
a periDd of happiness, and well-being i srcontf, a period of 
imprisonment and captivity, which involves a discussion aa 
to the place and period of his imprisODmciit) and the charge 
on which he was imprisoned; another period of 

happiness at the close of his qoreor, during which he lived 
a secluded life, abandoning oU connection with government 
service, and incidentally composed poema in praise of 
BahramshSh. Lastly, we have to speak of the other great 
poets who were his contempcKrories. 

n. His Birth-place aad Ortffitt. 

The birth-place of Mos^dd-i-Sa'd-i-SalxnBJi, as is eipHoitly 
stated in his poems, was neither Hamaddn, nor Jurjan, nor 
Ghiisma (os is variously asserted by the writers), but 

Jjahore,^ as wc ahull shortly prove by the citation of sundiy 
verses from his poetry. 

From seveisl passages in his poems it appears, that his 
father, Sa^d-i-Salmun, had been for sixty years in tho servita 
of tho kings of Ghazna, and had acquired possession of many 
farms and estates in l 4 ihore and other parts of India. After 
his death, these lands were unjuBtly taken from 3[a^*ud by 
eertam governors and other fanctionarioa. Mas^ud come 

*■ I hare met nith ad writw irlw hda tmiip&i Ihlis paicl and doKTibfd dar 
poet to i+Qf Lflhrere" cLsepi Ghnl^ Khin JtiW id bi* 
ft AtAari Acconlinj; La Hr. N. Blaad [JwtnwJ tflf 

1853, fi&rid T, vdL 2, p. 356) Ihr m nF * ^tatamrnl is made io tba 
Centra, but this oasertjMi 1 hitfl been mtablje to Tgrlfy, ea the Britikli Musdoiq 
tDanDscnpt is dricetire. 
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to Gkizna to demand redress^ but tberc hla cnoiuiee brouglit 
against him accusationfl (tho nnturo nf which will be presently^ 
diBcus&ed) which caused him to fall under au&pidou^ so that 
he was imprisontfd by order of Sultan Dhahiru’d-Dttwla 
HadiTyu'd-Din Ibrdhim b. Maa'ud b. Mahmud of Obazim^ 
though he had left behind him in India an old mother, 
a son, a daughter, two eiaiers, and some thirty or forty 
kinmen and rdatircaj who, distressed and lacking means of 
livelihood, awaited his release for long years with weeping 
and lamentation. In a which he composed in praise 

of Sult^ Ihr^im he says, after eulogizing him and 
lamenting hk own condition in prison:— 

j t-L-- ■“ M i 

r ^Jji ^ J.\_. ^ 

jlI b j 

, jLj y JjSJy Lj 

** For /ittl si'j/y y^nrs did niy /atAer Sft'd^i-Stiiman terfe [year 
iZotwfl], 

Note 09 an admifiKtrator i» iAe provincts^ liOJr ^r# a nofiir of 
i/is Court. 

I Afltw a tilfle doifffhtsr and a ion, besides tteo aitiers,^ in the 
land of India ; 

The daughter blind \eiUi seeping^ the son da^d hg ill forlune. 

Also some thirty or forty rehUeeS and kinsfolk^ xehose simU 
and spirits are bound up xeith thy mll-hciny. 

All praying Qod Almighty that thy rule and dominion may 
be happy^ 


L^^Ub 
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0 ihoH kHq A/iwm!? tuankind from afUctiaHt deHv6r th/ 
^err^nt from Ikk aftkUon ! 

I came in hope io ihe Kinfe Court} but I teas robbed the 
ihfilter by disappointment I** 


In another qasida (tho remaiDiiig verses of which will be 
cited further on) he say a, in praise of Sultan ■ Ali’uM-Duwla 
Mas^ud b. Ibr^liim, after describing hia sulferuiga during 
the days of hia imprisonment in the reign of Snlt^ tbr&himj 
and how tlmt Prince at length grunted him a pardon:— 








Jwa'LJ' 

Ir* 

jl jJ ^ JkJJ 


“ The ponlon of Ike reaotened Satidn Uadi tArete moonliyM on 
my nighi; 

His aitsaiitc kindness removed the burden qf grief from the 
body of me (ks qfficted. 

Longing for my datiyhler and craving for my sou dreio my 
thoughts towards my birth’-place. 


1 B]r the ifoi€ hAdr«t GEumiJa b biVQ for in the 

Iah^^ o/ the tfU writm nieaoi the copila] dr maUupdiUi. Thoi bhfl Arab 
tuskmima alwajB make am (jf this twin in speaMnf of Bvgbd&i], while nth* 
Thn^tlibi^ who was nnteinpainixy with the S(i.m(inidlj!i, fUwnjs ipeok! (d BiiJthfiri 
Es EH hja IatiiiuruV-/kiAr« So M4a'id.-L'Sn"^d coeiUaUj employ 

It in speaking ot Chamliij t.f, in the qofida heginnfng t-— 

^ jL.i J_Jb 1 sli^ 

* L>b J j3 

* J'^ J ^ liT’ 

* ^ U A-iJH 
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Whea I iTfl# iVi India QTf.r iht farms and mfnies of 

mtf otd/atA(^‘^ 

TAy wrrant Bu iVtf^r appointed me to oJJee juti as Ae 
appointed o/Aer deputiatf^ 

In another gasida ui pmifie of " the faronrite of the TTm g^ 
of the East,” by which c:xprc»sion is apparently meant *AIi 
the f&Tomite of Ibrihim, he says :— 

J ^idiLt Ailfiv 

**Eeip, 0 fdmurite of the Kinff of the East! Fate « hHiin^ 
me teiih her tryuetice / *’ 

And after & few mere Terses he contmtioa:— 

i '^y. j 

4 ^ J { V *1—^ j! 

-'r^ J=f ^iy} 3^ J^. 

jUjI 1 ^ ^ J-^ ^ ^ j\ 

^*Poeertij and vant dfoce me forth from Lahore and sent me 
to the capital fOhasnin), 

I sought for mpsetf justice and some means of lirelihood from 
King Bhahinfd-Ba wia. ^ 

Kone hut an enetng hath eonlrtced thit siratagemt rtawe Imt 
an encier hath /?«//(?rift7rd this calumng. 

Fbr Qod^t sake take mg hand (la. hetp mej, for mu hodu w 
fallen from its feet / ” 

In another qasida in praise of 'All Khi^ (or 'All tho 
favonrito, to whcTO reference is made above) he says, after 
doacribuig hia condition in prison — 


CbwDdj to whoa thM« eiJea bclwnfcd. In ** «?* 

n»4i If __ ji “ gCMTiUj caU«d *^'6ul|ba 


ao4i>" without Oilar n4ne «titlfl. fn^n whWi it oa^kiTrti. V 

tiUottitli^iwwiiiirtJlTkDowTj. Uut rt wto ty thii 
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cL£^1 j u: ^ tjA ^ 4 





4Jb 



i_J J_^_i JL_s- ^ 





J!* 

i-S'V 







i V . A . ’ AiJ « ^ vw ij Aj 

• w 1 i\ I ^ ^ II ^ 1 ^^^ 

?Fwiff f? «&; for my _/&r poor o\d ^man, tchott 

are like iho chnd» and who9f fears are Hke the rain^ 

Qod knows whether 1 icould tat/ such grief on mg hearty for 
necer hare I seen tke state of the world abiding in one 
condition / 

But I hare m\ aged HJoMer, irAtf nursed me in her tmom like 
her dear Ufe, and bronght me up to man*e estate ; 

Nicer did she dream or itnagine that I shonM Ik in the Castle 
of Sii while she dwelt in India” 

In another gapda lie aaj's;— 

^ 

c? ^ 

Jf}^ ^ M 

0"r^jj—r-? j 1-H ^ 

J jUi^ 
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The fisiat iinw is come, and I am far from tAo face of thal 
ehaicmmg Aourii 

Hole can I eii&i tnfAout the face of that houri of ParadUe ? 
Who ihali say to me, * 0 fnend, a happy festkal to ihce!^ 
When my eieeeiAeart is at Lahore trhite I am in I^iahdp^r f 
Why do I recall the city of Lahore and my friends f 
[Became] m one can he indifferent to his fiends and hk 
naike land^ 

Yetj in any cau and in eeery leay, to me 
The heauiy of the Court of Ghaznin is MUr than the city 
of L(tAoreff 


Id another qasida entirely addressed to Lahore, wherein 
ho grievea and pmea for the days passed in this hia native 
town, he says:— 

^ ~C j 

u,-Ar ujW^' e-; 

y L- 



" 0 Lahore, tcei^a~a!ay, hotc forest thou mthout me f Houf 
const thou be bright tcUhoui the Inminous ^tin J 
Since this dear son of thine \cas parted from thee, hoie forest 
thou ifi grkvingfOT him icith groanings and lamentations? 
Thou wert the iMcket, and I the lion of that thicket: ham 
vert thou vith me, and hoie art thou [nwf] udthout me ? " 


in another poem, after compbiniiig of his imprisomni 
he makes the following req^uest of some great mpn :_ 

<_i ^ iiU; ^ J 

H-'ij O** 'yj 
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i>jL; j isM' ^ J 

*' ^ino; Wfi my rele{t36 Am w^«f Aerji tans^t ^ tfiat 

Gtxi Himseff canjuit unloose 

I liare an urgent neat, and a enteirtg ariaet in my heart: 

I tcajit /rofu my lord some esUH to remind me of Lahore 
pit«rally,/rOHj tthich emomies thefiagranee of I^hor^, 
/br, through hnyiny for heart iinif soul faint idthm 

mef 


Ill lUiother passage^ whilst camplaining of tha filth of his 
pliison, imd indicating the comfort w'Mch he enjoyed in 
his own coiintr}% he saj's: — 

^ ^ 

* J J ' i I ^ ^ ■*'■ iiMi 

**/ had three baths at jtoAor;*, a fact patent io eforyonej 
To-day it is three years that my hair is tihe the hair of the 
anhelmersi 

On the cromi of my head and over my ears and neck 
You ioould my U is moist and matted felt [irAibA ^/Aa]/' 


In another passage whereit^ after describing bis prison, 
he expresses hxa longing for hh eonntry, he says;— 

^ Jtilj ^ L_L_f iwUj j! 

c— ^ i ^ Jiw4L^ 

hate not uttered one eomplatni against Yorlttnej since 
I know that she acts under compulsion : 

The only thiny ichich troubles me from time to time it tny 
longing for Lahore" 
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In the iollowing qimtrain also^ coioposed in prison, he thus 
speaks of hie longing for his country i_ 

j ‘ SJj Lf b 

“ TJuyu kmKBst ifu^i I fk in ffnecotu hondsf 0 Lord i 
TAou kuoir^isi t/ioi I am tciak and fesbiet 0 Lord ! 

Jfy spirit y«# oiif in tonginff/br LaAore^ 0 Lord/ 

0 Lord, Aote I crare far rV, Q Lord f ” 

I think that these passages suffioe to cstabli^ my con¬ 
tention. So the following verse from a qnsida m praise oi 
Sayfu'd-Daw'lu Mo^iiid h* IbrShhn 

j — 'll K ^ ♦ 

" / iVi no teke wa// attg crime icAich I bare committed tan 
that 1 ifYM bom and bred in thk city** _ _ 

which Rieu in his Persian Catalogue (p. 548) essrones to 
refer to Ghazim, without doubt refers in rcalitj" to Lahore 
firstly, in the light of the cuplieit statementa contained in 
the verses already cited, and secondly, because all the gasidat 
composed by Maa'iid in praise of Sayfu'd-Bawla llalunud 
were imposed in India at tbo time when SayfuM-Dawk 
was i^ceroy of that country, and our poet attached to 
hk court And the following verse fnora the same qaiflda :— 

J3-» ^ /\ 

ii—ilij/ LJjd~\ iv/i 

**Ercn though I sfmt/d recite unto them */au;/ut magic* they 
tcill say nothing hat * He it a men iad and a siripUng * **~ 

is also a clear proof that this qa^da composed in India 
ainoQ the period of his childhood and youth was spent k 
India, and only at a Inter elute did he come to Ghaznin and 
suffer what he suffered. 
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So, agaio^ in the cage gf the verso— 

* j^i 

** 1/1sti^frgti my hart cottiom^ pmiry tea* iha mercAandiii 
[/ iowfedj, 

And if I e^imiited a /oQlish acthMj the ^tigin imj JrQm 
Httmaddii — 


which occurs in u well-known qa^da^ in praise of TTiiqBtul- 
Mulk Xahii- b. ’AN b. Muslikuu, facgiiming; — ' 

(jWt j; iJ_CL*ii (tjJ 

* kljl ii 4J ij 

TdM'r T/dq(iin't^31uK^ is if/ir /ieucen ^nd ifie earthy 
/ speak tiutruiy, he is neHher tAie mr ihnt ”— 


what he means i« that his family was origmallv of Hn miiftAT i; 
not that he was bom there,' as some of the tadMim-wnierf^, 
ignoring the verses which explicitly declare him to have 
been a native of Lahore m India, have supposed. So when 
Awfi says (voL ii, p. 246)j Although his birth-place was 
flamadAn.” e/r,, ho in evidently in error, the source of thist 
oiTor being the couplet quoted above. Indeed, I am 
practically certain that Jfaa’ud^s hither Sa‘d was also bom 
in India, for it is utdifcely that one ivho had served the 
kings of Ghasnu for ^ty years and administered their 
provinces should have been a foreigner and a fugitive from 
a distant country. Apparently one of our poet's ancoEtors 
emigrated from Hamadan and settled in Lahore, confirmation 
of which asaumption is afforded by the line — 


^1 coJniKMiuiil hiima’JdH tho inluhiUnt* of 

iM citT oj Hamadki] Banfr Ihe rtpetMtSoa of bnit^ EifaeiDdr Ftupl^. u spnear^ 
m tiw folktnw vfcU-laown Tenea raiiH>rtIly lUnrilKHl to tho ^ebnitod BiiSto’i- 
Zom^ aJ-Bamfiilltol, though Ihn KiiJliklia (to!, i, p. HI □( da &Wb 
n»niusn(»| iMtibn Ustm jq tniahcr AUthirr: — ir my sarir^ 

aU^ if AaiMur; tar rt u iAt riifii c/cHiit. lit ishiiilm an. for 
vffliHt**, hi* tifd nwy - ifg ^ reaen. Hie ehiidftw." 
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ocraning in some verses cited on p, 729 injrn. As for 
DawlntsMli'a statement tlmt joins'ud was a native of Jnrjln^ 
there is absolutely no evidence in sapport of it; though, 
indeed, not the slightest weight or creit can be accorded to 
the nnenpported assertions of this writer. 


III. The Period at Khich hefoartshed^ 


In the i>irrdH of JMita‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-SaIin4n poems are found 
in pmise of five SultAns of the Hooso of Ghazna, ri^,; 
(1) Suit An Abu'l-Mu^affar Dbahiru'd-Dawki Rui^yyu'd- 
Bin Ibrihim b. Slaa'ud b. HaWud bn Subuktigln, who 
reigned fortj'-two years, from a.h. 450 to a.h. 492 (= a.d. 
1058^1099); (2) Sultan ^AlA*ii'd-I>awk Mas'ud h. Ibrahim 
(a.h. 492^08 = A.D. 1099-1114) ; (3) 'Adudu'd-Dawb 
Shir/&d b. Mas'ud b. Tbrobim (a.ii. 50^509 = a*». 1114- 
1115); (4) Abu'l-Muliik ArslAnahAh b. Mas^ild b. IbtAhim 
509-511 = A.D. 1115-1117); (5) SoltAn-i-Ghad 
Yaimnu*d-l)awla BahramshAb b. lilas'ud b. TbWhua (a.h, 
511-^52 ^ A.ti. 1117-1157, according to the moat correct 
statement'?)*' Now since SoltAn Ibrahim and BahrAinshAb 
both reigned for a long while, it Is clearly unposaible 
that Mos^ud-i-Sa'd-i-Sabnan can have flourished feem the 
beginning of the reign of the former until the end of tho 
reign of the latter^ since this represents a period of more 


.MMMjmm LU U IgfS^I-lWP IT Ul_l LnjJ. JLlf LX13 _ 
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tJiiui a century. Fortmmtely, howevei’* I hare found in 
his poems two explicit and two implicit indicatioiis as to 
the beginning and end of hia career, wkich clearly define 
the period of hiS life^ as I shall now set forth in detail. 

As was shown in a preceding section of this article, 
Mas"fid-i-SaM-i-Salni4n was bom and bred in India; and 
moamuch ns the aJIaire of India, and tho conqncsti and 
campaigna effected in that country, were conunitted by 
Suliin IbrAhim to the care of Sii3dn'd-Dawlo "Lizu'l-MillH 
Abu’Kldsim Urnhiodd AmiriU-Mk*mMn,'^ tho moat 

talented and capable of the sons of Sultan IbrAbim, and, 
apparently, the heir designnto to hb throne, therefore 
Maft^dd-i-Sa^d-i-Salman attached himself to this prince as 
courtier and ptmog 3 Tist, and became ono of the special 
favoimtes and pri%‘ileged intimates of his court. Morcorer, 
aa is well knenm, after many conquests and countless feats 
of courage and doughty’ deeds had been wrought by 8ayfu*d- 
Dawla Ma^ud, his father, desirous of rewarding him for 
his braTc achievements, conferred upon him in the year 
A^M, 469 (= A,i>, lOTdbT), as explicitly stated by 3Ias‘ud-i- 
Sa^d-i-Salman, the Triccrov’alty of all India, increased hb 
tnnk and degneo, and sent to Hm from Ghoznin gorgeous 


aot mcTB Thofla of 

of PtiFifo WiiiB caafotTiid (w him frum the ntrtnipojB 

md nJ-CWi'iiii or iJ.Mwqtadl hi-aiiLri'SSi, 

oceuT in Ms iJfuitj'ii. In one he sap:— 

‘ err^rJ' 

And la juether place he kji r— 
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robea of honour, horeea, bejeuallcd arms, and the life?. 
Cou^tulfttopy poems on this ovent were composed by the 
poets, amongst whom Ma3‘tid-i-Sa'd*i-Saliii^ composed a 
splendid ^Qi^da beginning:— 


^ P _■,!., > jL jb Ir^ 

-IjJ 1^^ 






^LJa-Ld j_>l 


j - ^ tAj 1 


V 






AJ^ .J 


^ Jp-f ^jh—* |*b;^ 


j» g { j^ j-i l>L^ 

^ .. *' 1 ! J 


U. jU lLO-*-- 





^ bb 




min the /ace 0/ ficatta wa^ [miiicfe] tbi mtmiinff iibf 
a tAeel of sihet^ 

m uphyr-hrceis ^ate m good fidings /torn tbe palace of 
lAe 

Namilg, that tAe mightg Umporor AbuU-MtidAg^ar Ibrahim 
had conferred 

On ^I^u*I-Miiia S(ji£fa^d*lMKia Mahmitd 

Increase of rank and stale hg His lofty fortune^ 

In that he had committed to Aw care the Kingdom of India. 

In hit au^idous name hath he eaneed the Khutbo to be ^id 
throughout ati India ; 

On hie fortunate head hath ho placed a diadem for honour. 

IMoreor^, he hath gimn Atm] a bridk set vith jeaeU 0 / 
edeert kinde 
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On a noble boi^te, ii^e ihe elar in darlaf poriioti fbe 
nig/if. 

2[ay the Suildn & ime&tiiurQ of honoui' be amp\cious to the 
viceroy^ 

^nti may he long eit iriumphmit on the throne of empire /" 
Some linos further on he says 





\J'^} }i Jl«*J 

rt? C •! (*U a _£ 

i ^ 




"j|// i2»frontmierti tag that this proree, aecordmg to the 
tab/es of Battdni ^ tthkh are h be/omid in the atmanaot^ 
That sooner or taier the preachers tcilt pro$\ouiie(i in the 
pnlpih of the tseten climes their khutbas wt the name 
of Sag/u^ {l-Jpiitla. 

yearn ago Abu Bayhdn mid in the booh 

ichich he entitled * Txifhim/ * 

That a King uho ehait he lord of fl cotgitncOon n/iall a^^or 
m the tcorld \ckm 469 years hace passed from the 
Klightr 

I have not been able to find this predJelJou of Abil Ruyhiii 
[al-Binmi] in the Britiah Musenin mimuscTiptof the Tafhlmf 


\ bI Hirrtm al-BatULUl, <eho 

t« tbi! w^U-kaoini wbvaMtiiir aai mitltHuAticini) 

b«D shortfflwi to to Hiit ihc awttt 

Ci***Swt **“■ *'“■ 

J.3LHA.g. ISOj. 


47 
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but it wodd appear that the object of 

waa to gtrongtbon and support bis statoiDent by AdvaTicmg it 
on the author!^’ of no Icsh a mfin than al-Birdnf (whose 
fame had spread through East and W^cst, and who^ TOoreoveXj 
WAS specially connected with the House of Ghazna, einoe ho 
csoim posed many of his works m that city, and dedicated them 
to princes of this Royal House), and not to lay any particular 
stress on the 'Ta/him., which is an elementary treatise on 
Astronomy, not such a work os would be likely to contain 
predictions as to the future. And since the Tq/7iim was 
composed in the year a.h. 420 (= a.d. 1030), fiftj^ years all 
but one year had elapsed from that time to the time when 
Sayfu'd-Dawlo was appointed viceroy of India, us* a,h, 469 
(=A.T>, 1076-7), The cipresaion fifty yoars ago/^ then, 
is Uteral, not mctaphoricaL 

Another date likewise cam be deduced, though it is not 
directly mentioned, from one of hk qmidiit ; and this 
indirectly-expressed date refers to a period tw'o or thrw 
years antecedent to that mentioned al^ve. The verse in 
question occurs in a qmida in pmise of Saj-fuM*Dawla 
Mahmild, beginning:— 


j Jit J>S 

"Rate wmd and the chad become the (ire^uvoieH of the 
garden^ 

Thai the latter hath deehed ft tcilh orHamenf^, and the former 
hath remored fit 


and runs as follows:— 

jVy 11^ ‘*'7^ t j*/y 

A happy mtp Tear to you I Mmj you sec a thousand such 
A^etp Fear's Daya/att in the mouth o/Bojab/*' 
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yow tbe New YearV Day only fell in tke montli oi Hajab 
in the three years a.h. 466, 466, And 467 (= A.a 1073- 
1075) ■! consequently our poet must have coraposeii this 
qa*ldit in praise of Saj'fu'd-Dnwln Ma^ud in one of these 
three years. From all this it follows that Ha8*ud-i-Sa‘d*i- 
Salmin’s first nppeaTance must hA\*e been in or after the 
yextr a.h. 465. 

For determining the end of Hns^udd-Sa'd-i-Salniin’s 
period, he him-self likewise auppUcs one explicit dale, to wit, 
that of the coronation of Arelinshih b. Mna'dd b. Ibiibim, 
giiing the year, the month, and the day, as follows: — 


^ 11 ? .1 j -i . ^ A 

J J —^^1 A^j Jyj 

(—jt 1 | C j\ J 1 . 4 I 

JL-j J ^ 

^ ^ iJau 


iKX.c.5U!1,jl 

" iJV--ij-=c ij-i} ji-jj ^ 


hdp of Oodt tchtn ivc had elapted of the month 
of S/muru'd/, 

The Sun 0/Per/ectiott arose in ths Meamt of Empire, 

If teas a Wedneedoif frhen the four oomere 0/the Throne 
Jteeeired victor i/ and he/p and empire and fortune. 


^ reniid to tti® fact that this « in nnitHi of Ssrfa^d- 

WjiwIi Majdnud; fur Uw TUtrv Tmt’^ DaT jHflith 21, Oit Tcinal fell 

TO monlli of B«jab jq lim jMnf a,ii. 41! 1.-423 { a A.n, 1030-1032] uid aanm 
in A.H. 4fi8-S00 (« 1103-1107} ; bm [q 1 I 14 ; fomuur cjbIe b« wan 

whBi? in tlw( MOOfld bo «» ptobablj dead, or ai least 
o^roDcd sM dcsjwdrd, wKUo MjM^Od, alter he bod be«q iiaptisonH) oa ucoimt 
01 Savfu d^Dmrla m *.h. 4 SO {it i^,I^, 10S7-S), nertr figam Duenlioncd bk emma. 
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Fite hundred and nine t^mre of fhe Arnhi hail pmsetl since 
the Flight: i 

0 fortunate month and 0 foriurntte ijtari 
That fjreat Kinff adorned the leorid mth hkjuetieet 
From tchom Church and State rcceitcd ghrtf and heantff. 
Abtfl^Muluh, ITing Arsfdn ibn Mm^iid^ 

TFha « the oteuH of the mountain of dignitif^ and the moitntam 
of the oemn oj bounty I ** 

let another date can bo deduced Ittrin eorUiin of lim 
qasidas^ which date, though not explicit ly rnentioned, ccrtamly 
falls at least three years after the iite above mentioned, 
in A.H, 509 (= AiiTr lllOJp The qasidm In question arc 
those which ho cMimposcd in pniiso of Bahriaiiihih, so that 
he certainly lived for at least three yoore longer, till 
AiH. oil, which ivas tho year of BalirmnKliHli'B ucceaslon, 
though how much longer he may havo survived we do not 
certainly know* 'Ali-quB EhS^ii D4ghistuni in his 
Shu^ard, Ghtil4m 'All Khdn *‘ArM** in his Subbatu^i-Marjdn. 
and Rida-quH Eh An in his Mtvma^u’l^Fumbd all assort, on 
the authority of the Uhahdr Maqdhi, that JLis'udd-Su'd-i- 
Sal^n survived until a.h. 515 (-a.d. 112l-2l,a and this 
conjecture is so probuble and reasonabJo that its truth may 
almost be asatimedp But Taq* Kashi and other btegmphenj 
place his death in the year a.h. 535 (= A.n. 1131), which, 
though possible, is less probable. In my opinion it appeare! 
on the w'hole, most likely that he died in a,u. 515^ 

Having now determined, as far as posaible, the date of 
ilas‘ud'8 first appoamnee us a poet, and the year el hia 
death, wo flhnll endeavour to determine, so far as possible 
the year of his birth, as dedncifale from his own vmes 
In u qasida in praise of Sultan "Ala'uM-DuwIa Mas‘ud b. 
IbrAhim, Mas*ad-i-!ii‘d-i-^m4n says, after complaining of 
his imprisonment and captivity:--' 


* Thia posNigo, Ukingli it mapt h»Ttf rAuLtsd ie iJjtij conifliL n i ^ i 

In eitliei [>f tbs two iDam]«cLri|i«ts of tlip Brituh ^lupeojii nr^in 
^dd iHiblwM alTihrtn. ttor m n taioscript of ihu 


for l^Ieftsitr Brairne, 
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[i^f^rs] Anrr i^rt^ nta iiki^ a hoQk: h this pahit JSdftf 
the t/cart come in i^mjmtatioa*^ 


And in another qui^id^f in praise of the same personage, 
he sajra, without uny mention of or refcrenco to his 
imprisonment: — 

"jfj j L=^ 

Jfjj jj 

" Sirtif-iiCo ^£ars hare mppcii She ttrcugih of atfj body, apcr 
I had et^oijed a free course in teeryfeid*’ 


From this last verse wo may infer that iTaa^dd-i-Sa'd 
was 62 years of age in one of the years of the reign of 
ilas'dd b. Ibrahim, i.s. between a.h* 49S and 508 (= a.u, 
1099-1115); and sinee in the qa^tla wherein this verae 
ocenra he mahes no allusion to, or complaint of* his im¬ 
prisonment, it 16 evident that at the time when he composed 
It, he wna no longer m prison \ for, from an examimition 
of his other prison-poems, it appears certain that it was 
hup<^hlo for him to compOfte a qaelda in prison without 
making long complaint of his impiisonment and misfortunes. 
Remember also, from what has preceded this,^ that in the 
year a.h. 467 at latest he composed a qoidda in praise of 
Sayfu d-Da win Mahmud beginning — 

* ■Le-' j jU jJ*0 JLm 

^'LLp lAlf ^ 


From a comparison of these three things the following 
conclusion results. 

If we suppose that Maa^iUd-i-Sa'd-i-SalmAn composed the 
qn^da in which he describes himself as being 62 yearn of 


* S« pp. 7H-71&, Htpra, 
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agtj in the kst year of the reign of Ma^'ud b, IbrSbim, f>. 
in A.H. 50S f=A.D, 1114^1115), then liis birth would fall 
in the year (508-62 =) a.h. 446 (= 1054-5), and his 

age at the time when be celebrated the ptaiaea of Suj-fu^d- 
Bawln ilalunnd in a.h. 467 (= a.d, 1074-5) would have 
beon 21, which supposition, though not impossible, is 
very improbable, to wit, that a poet only 21 years of age 
nhould produce so splendid a poora, and dioiild ulready 
be one of the poets and courtiers of so great a prinev. 
But if we assume that iIos*ud4-Sa‘d compcjscd the nbovy- 
roentioned qmida in the third yoar^ ol the reign of Sultan 
Mua^ud b. Ibrdhim, in a.u. 494 (= llOO-llOlj, 
then the poofs birth would MI in the your 
A.H. 432 (= A.D. 1040^1041), and tht age at the time when 
he sung the praises of Sayfu’d-Dawk in a.h. 467 would 
liave been 35 years, wbich hypothesis is Iiotli plausible and 
probable, though poasibility is no proof of uctuality. But 
at any rato the birth of Mas^fidd-Sa'd neecsaardy and 
certainly falls between the years a.h. 432 and 446 a.u, 
1040 and 1054), or, in other words, lU possible range covera 
fourteen jirars, a period, m truth, somewhat sp<idous, and 
not euificiontly precise to satiafv the enquiriug mind. 

Fortimately, however, w'e have another indication which 
conaiderably limits and narrows thb period, to wil^ the 
assertiou of Jfidb4mi-i-^Arudi that Mas'6d4^Sa^d wm im¬ 
prisoned for eight more years after the nccoesion of Sultan 
Mos^dd b. tbrohim, wbeuco it follows that his release from 
prison must have taken place iu a^. 500 (= a.h. 1106-1107J 
which was tho eighth year of this Sul^n's reign. So now 
we aro entitled to say that ^ce Mos^udd-Sa^d was in priaon 
when he waa 60 years of age (as shown by the fiiet vme), 
and was not in prison when ho was 62 of age (as shoftii 
by the aecood verse), theroforo liis release from prison mu 9 t 
have taken pbee cither in his 60th, his 6 let, or his 62nd 


' Thw U litf cnrEiwt pmsibla dola; fur TB cuqiMt aMnnin fh** jt 

the in vrhkli be deecirbeiif bhnself u heliig Gi rears of hm h* 

of the reij{ii of ainec Ibo other ^,^0 

^ DO icen. Of ego k m pniiio of th^ ** 

been at mmi G3 jeMi of ago in the third ytilr of iCwHid'e <=»furiJr tmfo 
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year. And one wlio in the year a.h. 500 (= 1106-7) was 
eitter CO, or 61^ or C2 muat nece^sorily haYo been bom in 
A.U. 440, oj 439, or 436 {= a.o. 104e-104&). And einco 
hia dcatb, according' to the most probable conjecture, took 
place En the year A.n. 515 a^u. 1121-2)^ hid age whoa 
he died mnat have been 75, 76, or 77 yoare. 


IV. dtjfercnt Periods of /i/p. 

(n) Pir&t Period - Period q/ Hoppinesi 

{a.h. 440-430 = 1048-1088). 

The first period of ^loii^iid^s life, n period of happiness, 
extended from a.h. 440-480 (= a.d* 1048-1083), mimely, 
from the beginning of Ms life until be was sent to prison* 
Dtiring thiB period he resided chiefly in Lahore and other 
parts of India, and occasionally in GhoAnin, and was attached 
to the court of Sayfu'd-Dawlu Mahmud, viceroy of India, 
being at the same tinio one of his favourite courtierB and 
principal military conunanders, aud taking active part in 
most of his conquests and expeditious, so that his valorous 
exploits were famous. Just os in poetry he was, in his own 
words, ** the Hudoki and the ^Abu. l^uwasj ibn IFuni of his 
tune, so also, on the field of battle, was he reckoned the 
Hustoni and the ^ A ntj i r g of his age, while his prodigal 
liberality clearly appears from the panegyrics composed on 
him by contempomry poets* He himself often refers to his 
courage in battle, as in the following qa^ida which he 
composed in prison:— 

ill i ^Ir- 

^ 4i * j 

^ \,j*^ cr*^t^ Lrd 
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" So h»ff I half a fiitud in th£ fft^vernmentf / tfa* hffaf io 
God and h ike 

fto fitno did T yoFsdki the ^7/j^ s OKdeF or God^e eomfntind. 
Z occupied my mind udth tcarfare [djaiW the injidek']; the 
hmrU of the foe teen weaned iheremth, 

Whm I tamed my face towards the heathen, many were they 
who eecaped not from my acord. 

At one charge of mine from eix thoueand eaddtee feU tlio greater 
number of the fonnen. 

But it would seem that by the btoica gf my itword (he iroa^ 
recoiling/rom the atcord-blows, has become a ring, 

And has now come, and, coding round my feel [£« a feiter"], 
hat cast itself under my protection” 

So in another prison-poem he eava 




tv 








ilA S" L’D-l-SA 'D-I-S ALMA^J, 
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/j-aiii me m or kopard hafA escaped; aijfaiftst me rtO 
ihicfict or emv is secatv r 

Note iht te\i\d veas heneaih mtj Trim; »ow t/ii chud itceompariied 
u\y h^Uer. 

The hearU of the cittimit jrf/r tight (i.o, faint} heeome of me; 
hands icere hearg through me throagh mg tihtratUg)^ 

Death'e Ueih tcere blunted by t'sasein me; War*^ market 
teas made brisk by n^e. 

Ne*er could tny enemy diefinguisli the bright day from ihe 
dark night* 

All this ii mw gone hy^ and I hare bat a prisort-cell in the 
midst of a earern on a mountaia^topf 


And mnny similar verses are to be found in Hs Diicdn* 
To this period belong' all tbe qai^as which he composed in 
praise of Sayfu^d-Dawla Mahmud to celebrate his victories, 
campaigns, and doughty deeds in India, and to congratulate 
him on the titles, investiturGs of honour, and promotions 
which were sent to him from Ghaznin and Baghdad. It is 
ittronge that in the histories no mention is made of the life 
or great deeds of Sayfii'd-Bawla Ma^dd, so that, did we 
not possess the panegyric poems of Maa'dd-i-Sa^d and 
-\btil-Furaj-i * Eiini, they would be entirely foigotton, 
iind no record of them would remain. 






Of all that (he House of Bumdn aehiemty tboa seest only the 
praise of Ehdaki immortafiiedf 


{i) Second Period* Period of Imprfmnment 
, {A.a. dSO-aOO ^ A*v* 1088^1107), 

After Mas‘ud-i-Sa*d'i-Sulm&n had remained for some while 
thus prosperous and happy m the service of Saj'fn*d-I>uwhi, 
ill-luck overtook him, and his good fortune was changed to 
adverdtyi. Ho came from India to Ghaznln to demand 
Justice against certain persons who had robbed him of his 
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ismiB and cdtat^Sj but on bis urnvul there IcU under suspicion^ 
and, hy okIlt ol Sultan IbrALim b. Mas^ud K ila^dd, was 
cast into prison, where he remained for ten whole yeare, of 
which seven were patted in the Castles of Su imd Dahuh, and 
three in the Castle of Kaj% After the lapse of these ten 
years, Sultdn IbrSliitn, on the mterce&jion of Abu"l-Q|sim-i* 
Khiss, pardoned him and released him from prison. He 
thcn^ returned to India, and was again placed in possession 
of im father’s Janns and estates. At this juncture Sultan 
Ibrahim died, and his son, Sultan ilns^iid* reigned in his 
stead. The now king conferred the viceroyolly of India 
on his son A^"r 'Adtidu’d-Dawk Shirz&d b. ili^^ud, and 
Abu A'asrd-Farsi, the deputy-governor and conimander-in- 
chief of Shirzud, appointed Miis'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmin to tho 
^vermnent of CliAhmdar, which was apparently one of the 
depeudcncira of Lahore. Shortly afteiwaids Abu JSasr-i- 
Farai fell into disgrege, and Has^ud-i-Sa^d, being ona of 
protiffis, wsifi also dlsimssed from tho govcrnmeat of 
ChAkndar, and imprisoned in the fortress of aLmmj where 
he was again confined for a period of eight or nine yeai^, 
^til at length be was released at the instance of Thiqatu^I- 
ilulk T4hir b. 'Ali b. IIushIdiL ^ 

"We shoU now proceed to ln»t in detail of the matteM 
obovc, and ahiJl cite m ehroDological order sneh 
of lua poems as afford indications of them. 


T/i6 Imprinonment^ 

as haa been already mootionod, lasted tan yean of 
which the first aeren were paaacd in the Caatlos of Sd 'and 
Dah^, and the last three in the Cuatio of Sdy,i as he l'i.....i{ 
explicitly sap 


1 a^ys ip. 74 ai Uib at Urntw,.*’ * t x- . 

Snhia JliriJiiDi, usd toU, Iw tmd -AiJfi oppair ba 

penod ^ pW in iba Caslk of XAr. of 

^ tlm ioifreoftf h poBifiidktwi by tJaa poet’s cum wornta 

Thu Othar hErc ilpp^ nni:h™i apEMWi". 

>to|>n««iaas,l .pMi St Siy. lai™ tarn tta JSlt 4 
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1^ kj AxJj ^ Jm: I ^ I 4—J Ji ^ Li> 

" 5(1 and Ddltfik btvkc spirit for ^tcreu ifcartij /i»d thfreafier, 
for three yeor^ the Cn^tte of Nd^" 

During this period he sought to secure the good ofEces 
and obtain the mtercessioii oi all the nobles^ mmistors and 
courtiera of Sultan Ibrihim, such as *Ali Khtiss and his son 
hlu^nimud Klia^, Ahti'r - Husbd Hu^hid Bihnljs 

b. Ahmad the jeasir and his son MnhomimLd b. Bihruz, and 
'Abdu'l - Humid b. Abnmji b. *Abdu*&«Samod the teaziK 

m if mm f 

oomposing aevetal qa^Utas in pruiso of each, and describiDg 
his suiEerings in prison. He even addressed direct appeals 
for pardon and pity to Sultin Ibrdhini himself * scmlUig 
him pathetic poems 'wherem he mioglea trith praises of that 
monarch pitiful descriptions of his captiHty; but all \7afi of 
no avail, for ho was merely transfoired from harsh to harsher 
prison and from grievous to more grievous bonds, until at 
Laat^ after ten years, he was pardoned and released by Sultan 
Ibrahim on the interceasioii of Abu’l'Qasim Ivhifs. AH 
his prison-poeniii wberom he ^nrai&es the above-mentioned 
ministers and nobles, and in which he mentions the names 
of the Castles of Sii, Dahok or Kay^' were composed in the 
reign of Sultdn Ibdihim and belong to this firttt period of 
captivity. 

In o qofida in praise of 'All Kh^^, one of the favourite 
nobles at the court of Sultan Ibruhim, he states that the 
poem was composed during bis imprisonraent in tho Cuatlo 
of Su, and that during bis pre\ious unpiisDiinieiiit in the 


which the miud aflEiPtnlcd the [mwI, subo Xij. u i. comrdon iioiui, ineon* 
J^Orumpgt,*' aiul “ thnwiL" Oi thin opp^ueitt he Uie* lull mirMtup?, lutil 
inaui^ii in all tmuuier of binu, amphibolD^a, and nmiUiT ^guret, bo tJUit tha 
sjutiti bccBULa riuniluT to mi whlli? the niuiic« of SO and Unhuh, not leadio^ 
thentsolTta to inch treatoioii[, an? mLcljoin meJiticiLod in hi* and hnvo 

tlaaefoiv tuQuuned eonipuratitdT ontnowiL. 

* 1 hJlTa not bocti able to doLermiiiB Ltui ptMOliotifl. of Sfi oad which. iip(»cfll' 
to haw two im^gnidauit pistlca, poa^esonj^ neither unportMiw nor ctlohiitj 
rafiicuuit to capo tho otd |;«<KEit|ihiirB ta njufitioei them. ifJilmitj, h&wninjr., 
oao of lh« statincM on the nuid hctwcrc Z 4 iinuiji tha cniiitBlof Sistiut, and Bu-t, 
which M wilhin the oondaus ol Zhbuiublm., that a, of tho Idpiedoia of 'OhuTUl. Smi 
^ Goeio’a BiAt. Arti., Iunthd, pp. 2^1^25a: fla fjfnwqBl, n. 3C5: 

p. itsa. 
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Castle ol Dahak tc had been more comfortable and better 
treated, and that ‘Ali Ehas^, whenever he passed by Dahak, 
had been wont to show him aomo favour and kindnosa; but 
that now, arnce he had been confined in the Castle of So, 
he woe otterly wretched and destitute, and cntirelv cut off 
from bis friends and kinsmen. Some verses of this qaxida 
have been already cited to prove tho place of his birth 




t/* ^ jT^ 

^l\ 4I I 11 Ajut A.J L-J - ■.■_^ A < ' 

^, C ft iAJ Jii 

ijL_) j j ^ j ■ ' • ' '‘ijJ ^ y—i 




kl/" 





*j-i i_j A ■'r.. 

cr*j y iifA 


“rJ y* JJ 


iAJ 


^4^ i,uy j, 

* J5j 

‘ J-'j-- j^b 









MAS' CrD'I-SA*D-I’SAXM:A>\ 




^ j^i^- j JL^ y >C* 

--»A - ^ j,1 ^ ^ ^ •* <(—^ 


** On ihiB ciiadsi I /mlti irilfi t/a states: I tfs viUk nitf 

ouift fAffir and 

iVi) hnffcr doe4 an^otn irmentAer mf, [or cwre] icAiftker ATus'Nd 
the son of &V/ ih^ MQn of Suimdn rtiV^ or i?o^ 

/ \i%td ilmli tn a iell nt Ba/iak^ lekere, btf thy tjo&i f&rimi^^ 
I had ftiQMy and chfhea find Aread^ 

Anti when thy foviunnie atmdardpaa^d by /fl«/or^resa, chai'lUj 
and kindne^ xiaed mtxtinualiy to be eouebm/ed £o tne. 

I do mi say noic that thy kmdnesaea have been cut (tf from 
wOj foTf tchen I enumemte themt they are beytynd the 
computaiion of dactyhmetry^ 

By thy yoodfortune^ I need not Lt an^ioue about my expensed; 
by the yarmenU iehereipith thou clothest mCt I ant aaced 
from mearing tags and tattera. 

Bat tlte quaiiiy 0 / ihiafonl aimoephere k kiiitny me, and I am 
aick of theae HJigenite companiona. 

Were U not for my ampletyf etc* (Sec, for tbe translatioD of 
the four concluding coupleb, p* 705, 


lu another qajida la pr&iw of Mu^^nuniud KhAw s (one of 
the favouritea of Sult^ Ibrahim, aon of tiie above-mentioned 
‘‘All KhA^, on whom, after tbo death of his father, the office 
of Khdsa or JDtdf^a was conferred),*^ Mue^ud-i'Sa^d-i-Sahn&n 

MaSi^Qd-i-Sa'd liiE ji yofidti lui^futin^ tt{^ dfiUllL of ‘Ali Kt^, uid euiotlK^r 
pnunoe aad conmtoktinj; Mo^^ntensd b. ‘All b, EMfj, am Imitiiitkh 

at vhich ruid bb f0]]ow«:^ 

jFl# ton ilri- Kisft KAiiff (pdga ID initiiigp ftdth Attotm tif Xiny’g SAdaf.”' 

Is tbo SDZIUI jofAJ's aka alhikft to tbe niuad of Sdl^D IbtUlbli, «u tint it 
■ppeoTB tliBl ‘AJi Khbff died darimr hk rsign, Uld ttut he ccnloned the &Uuic^9 
ojffcfl un tbs soa KuhnnuujuL It k not nsrlain Yhat wdr U» fiuctbim of 
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caj s thflt lie had be€ii itt pTifion for more ttati nine vcajttj 
whence it m evident that at the time ho eemposed it he 
irnprbsoned in the en^Ie of Niy :_■ 

^yU_%o U iJ ^ ^ U JL J 

JLJ * 9^ j 

"/f ts rntt? moTi (Afin wiiw* t/mn ttnee lam neither tnih my 
/rienth nor with my famUyi 

My phee {$ in ft momtnin and my grief it as ft mmni<tin, iO 
that my body lies beiureen fico great mountains,''* 

In another ya^Uh in pmiw of StiltAn Ibrdhim he says that 
he languished in prison for nearly ten yeara, which is 
the longest period mentioned by him in his poems in con¬ 
nection with hiB hrst imprifloninent- After singing tlie 
praises of SuhAn IhrAhim, ho says 

1 jLf UjtJi^ 

^ (•■“i ti ^ iS 

•‘ 0 gnat lord, slneo it !, ntarlg lr„ gears that ray »«/ « 

aieay by grief and care, 

Tahpltg/or s«« l„ mtreg on mg soul and badg,/or Idssme 
not ion*, 0 King, nor am I one vho ought to tr 


It we coinpare thcffo Yerses with those alwadv cited In 
supra): “Sii and Sahat irok, mg spirit for sseen gears ‘and 
thereafter, for three years, the Omtie of JVi|y» u 

certain that the tenth year to which they aUudJ was tho^ 


a “jra%” or thay jUBst tun wnwanBefowi . 

fljw of A ]rtp5 in wAiitBr yppnubiiatejj 

„ i™fi^ 

* Ttas in the two Bfitiah ifasHiiii mmauBcrirtta imt iv.- tut , * 
uditlon Jtoib "Urn jpoai?,*'' wbieh its ArMeitUy bq fibilaL 
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<tf liis first impriflOnTaent, which consequently endured ton 


years. 


In another jafidrt in praise of Ab^^-CiAf^iTIl, the of 

Snitin ho tenders him his timnltfl for deliyering 

■ It lliia KtM of thfl TKiRes rtf whiot sn rated fa tLa tert, port 

to i^hVin uf Siiltiiii indic&tm^ tJmt Aba^l'CMiiiit i™ bi» 

(«l»im1)priiun, ar pagrt it irdlJa|i^}, tnit la tnnttuir wlufftit ht fnwnia thE 

same Aba^l-QLciEn-i’KhiAfa, It moDtiotu the Dflmc df 

SuJ^ia rfcridiSm^ Prow Ihu II^ it tisd Hppean tbit Abti'I-QZbiini pm* 

dtMaiu him- The poem in qncfttoa 





■* JVrtji^ itott imafiMe ftfriumr itHil that /sitA/itUy ui/A fAw.- HimA- 
imT fAtcj.- tjti Kt Um 

After sunjE reintia of odniaEiitiOEL ddiI pLilDs^^bi^ tca ho tap :— 



If tAint dniintit te w a fmrm'Hjr jpietw*, look 0t ti* d^tA tf fAr /dcwir<- 
tAamhtrlaim tf tA* Sut(dn tf tAo 

'ImddH'd^Dav^lm A Wt-QdMimf AigA itAt* VBOuM ka^t iktir^Hanf * /mi 
onitr into the irtpra/' 

Atd tl the conelLL-fon of the poem lo sap:— 



*' Tim katk mot Arm and hath tM JharwAttl likt tAtt, for lAert im* 

Mtm* wiAw fittrm Wrti, ItJbt tAifft, tA* Jiafat Df/aidtr if tio ToitA 
^^iru*d^I>awla ica'd-I^iH AimU-JIm^Jor lAriAim, «jr wAoti CWA end 
Seat* mrt AdtjFtud oml riarijttd^ 

iVfHMr idfA pitvH Ami alt Smpirr tiU Etemiiy; (Tad AefA mdaKtd ii» wifA 
<fonimtw «Hr>f tAe Dny tf Itmmeiim/' 
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him from his 'Most imprisonment** (which, however, was, 
unfortunately, not his last, since he was destined to spend 
many a long day thereafter in captivity in the fortress of 
Marauj). This qasida he composed in the reign of Sult4n 
Ibrihim after his release from the Castle of N&y, and it 
begins thus;— 






'j 


f 3 }:j3r^ }3J 




**Neui Year** Day and the month of Farttardin hare cotne, 
0 vonderfui! from highest Pat'adUe: 

May it be tucky to the gtoriou* miimier^ the chamberlain of 
the King of the face of the earth, 

Abu’l-Qdsim, the mainetay of Church and State, vho hath 
adorned the face of the kingdom with religion** 



After the panegyric he says:— 

cT* 

Ij^***i C/*i !/* yi 

[ j — :’-' 3J3^ ^ * 3^ 3 ^ 

J ^hj yj * jAX. ^ 


* Were my heart not strengthened by thee, the courage of poor 
me would ebb away. 

Front thee came all the sympathy which I receired in the time 
of my affliction in impregnable fortresses. 

After God, it was thou who didst gice me ttfe in this last 
imprisonment and bondage. 

[I sifwr] by that God whose wisdom and creative power shine 
from the revolution qf the months and years. 

That henceforth, for the remainder of my Itfe, I will not turn 
aside my face from thy service.** 
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Mas'ud's first imprisonment. 
Ni^imi i..Arud, say, (p. 72 of E. 6. Browne’s translation 
of the CMar Maqata) that it was maliciously reported to 
Snltin Ibi^im that his son Sayfu’d-Dawla Mahmud intended 
Malikiihfih: that the King’s jealousy was 
aroused thereat, and so worked on him that he suddenly caused 
^ «n to be arrested, hound, and interned in a fortress 
aritMting and interning his courtiers in various 
forhossc^ and amongst them Mas’iid-i-So’d-i-Salmin in the 

tie of N4y. In a prison-poem addressed to Sultan 
iDr^im ho 8aya 


J* ) 






^ Ir-f 

JJOj A-j 



I be not upright in heart and boity, like the pen and the 
Bpear, 

May my uaUt irear, like the pen and the epear, the zone fo/ 
bondage], 

should I avert my face from thy noble dynasty, since 
/ am born of ancestors trho for seven generations hare 
served this dynasty. 

I see no fault nor crime in myself but only the deceitful 
slanders of insidious enemiesf* 


rom several of his qa^as it appears that the accusatioo 

^ enemies was that he was “ thinking 

thp w” “ “ prison-poem in praise of 

the Was.r ‘Abdu'l-Hamid b. Ahmad b. ‘AbduVSai^d 


i.a.A.11. 1905. 


48 
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* J*? ^ ^ 

'■ ~ '■^ ^Ld|y^ I- 4 J 3 > J—^ ^1 * "' — ^ J^ 

‘ iii.’jji j AJ JjJ ^ ^:3 * ^,^--^1 

*' JFiirrf iH JT/jitfrJ-sdj'i */j(j/j* thoi^ find 6Jte Uke Hif, if Ad in f\tery 
(t(!■complUhm^nt tli ihf^ Pridf Qf ihf^ World f 
T/hqU how doth mine enfmj/ sny, ^ Ar itf thiokinff ofKhufd^n** 
If sufih fj fhonffhl hoA erer rnterfd wy miudt then n demon in 
my eyei is better than God / " 

In another prison-poem, written during his second iniprison- 

raeutt bo say&:— 

^ -_!! - ^ 4JX***i 

" jVbif / fl'WJ iiiek with tonyvny for Ijjhofe : jicur / nm oi bondu 
on fieeonnt of (tccnsnimts eonerrnimj Khnrdmn” 


Now wkut is nieimt by his " thinking of Khur&Adn" is 
apparently^ as. Ni'^imi-i-^Anldl expLiinS;, that lie in tended 
to attach himself to the service of hfaliksblib* or sometlung 
of this sort. Apparently this nccusation was not pure 
calunmy, nor entirely devoid of truth. We mui- conjecture, 
from the vehement insiateneo of Sultan Xbr^hiJii on the 
iropriaonnient of Maa*dd, notwithstanding aU his pathetic 
und affecting appeals in vereej, and from the refusal of the 
SuJt&n to listen to the intercession of any one of the wo^r/t 
und nobles on his behalf* and other hints, that 3Iu&^ud-i- 
Su*d-i-Salmon was in some degree culpable. Yet even were 
it so, whether hie fault was of soch magnitude that he 
should have been kept for fen years in prison and In bonds 
is another mutter. And it is strange that in one qnsldst 
composed in the heroio vein, apparently in praise of Suyfu^d- 
Dawla Mu^ud, and beginning:— 

‘ jV jy-' V* r^J c>^ rr 
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a affair uAu/i I (aie in Aniirf a iroufhi to a tuteasAt 

he says, a few linea farther on :— 

^ j jJlX-n*; 

^ 

r/ia- «.*■// mi fi^JTer ujf y^reaeiiw 

t&lce omjifg/ti m ^,v 0 / BTiiirdidtK** 

What doee this ver^ mean? If if means just what his 
on™ said of him, that he was “ thinking of Kliurlsan*” 
how then does ho say in another place (see p. 730 sttpra) :— 

^ ,j aS * {J ^ 

J ^ cT* ^ ^ 

^th' confirming hk ea\ing with on 

Get/, /fl„i Jbse^A*: GTetf. 

Maltciousiy do theg fttperte mo mth calumny!" 

God alone knowoth what is hidden in men^a hearts I 

^ ^■ow as to the date of this first imprisonment, Nidjifimi-i- 

^ 1176-^7)- 

r.Jt besides the obvious error in the hundreds, 

y tJie authors of the Eiyddu^sA - S/iu*ard and the 

oluif^* JiWipVi fmrthr™ 

pereon whS^lurJIlL? ii«d ttw Fcn^ to ttefloto an 

liieftt:— ftMted boMDse appmanee* uii t^raiuji hhn^ t.j, fa tJu 

J wL;^ _, If JjlT ^ J 

^ icoi/umh MOMfA irA« Aw not firm /iofph.'* 

Jfirju/fl, ^ jj_ \ BroTmB'a tn^at^oo, qf iSioAirf 

- «r-to ,u «.ikurs;i=iii r?s;sr tti, ^.. !„ ■■ 
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SubhattiU-3tarjdn, and by Profciwor Browne {loc. ciY.),* tbe 
tens and units are also wrong, as proved by Nidharai's 
own words : “ Sultim Ibrikhiin departed from this world, 
leaving that noble man in prison .... so that, by reason 
of hU relation to Sa}*fu’d-Duwla, ho remained imprisoned 
for twelve years in the reign of SultAn Ibrahim. Now 
this monarch died in a.h. 492 (= a.d. 1098—9),* and if 
Ma8‘ud-i-Sa‘d was imprisoned for twelve years in his reign, 
it is eWdent that the beginning of his captivity must be 
placed in a.h. 480 (=a.d. 1087 - 8), not in a.h. 472 
(=a.d. 1079-1080). The date a.h. 480, then, is what 
should stand in the text of Nidh&mi-i-‘Arudi, though in 
fact it is uncertain in what year ho was imprisoned, seeing 
that every single figure in the date given by Jfidhami-i- 
Arudi is wrong, so that little reliance can be placed even 
on its emendation. Disregarding the above date (a.h. 472), 
we may, it is true, place the date of his imprisonment twelve 
vears before the death of Sul^ Ibrihim, i.e. in a.h. 480, 
but as Nidhimi-i-‘Arudi is in error both as to its duration 
(which was really ten, not twelve years), and as to Sul^ 
Ibrahim’s haWng died lea\’ing him in prison (for he was 
pardoned and released from prison by that monarch), there¬ 
fore the date a.h. 480 deduced from these two assertions 
cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Indeed, little reliance 
can, in general, be placed on the chronological data furnished 
by Nidh4mi-i-‘Arudi.* 


• Th« Eafi IqKm »nd Majma'al-FutaM, howem, wttin; the erent alter h* 

nroner time, write ** humlred . . . though thej place the death o( 

*ai‘Cul*i*Sa*d in a.h. 415 (“ a.d. 1121-2). 

* Shmdd onrooe be inclined to w«nider how XidMml>i.*Ar<idi, who wn» 
eantetD[)onu7 with M*‘*ad-i-8a‘d-i-8alin4n. eoold commit lo monT cttoib in 
dealing ^itl* oo® " '"g *® queetioD, we aarwer that if the objecUtr will coiuider 
how many gnwa erron and extraordinary mistakni, ahmwt defying ewrectioD. 
he MirpetoaUa in tho oonelnding porUM of this ran story in speaking ol 
ShiuWd-Dln Qatnlmush and Snltkn Muhtninuid at tbe Gate of liamikUn, in 
regard to motien which ha pcofeow to hare hoard with his own ears, he will be 
orercome with astonishment, nod wiH recognize the fort that one who con make 
BQch mistakos in mattcra of which ho profesm to hare been orally informed, 
Qg. veil be eTm«ed for any mistakes oonetraing contempurmrv erents of which 
he nad not such direct aceoimts. This, indeed, is the way of Xi^kini<i**.kradi: 
•o long aa be opeaks of matters of oommon knowledge, he is rcry sonnd ami 
aensi^, hut directly he enters into any historical qoesUon, ha tnakis slips, and 
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Taking into view all these considerations and weighing 
the statements of Nidb4mi.i-*Arudi with what is expliciUy 
or implieitly stated in the Diirdn^ it appears to me that the 
beginning of Mas'ud s first imprisonment was 8nbse<juent to 
the vear a.h. 4^0 (a.d. 1087~8), and his release from this 
imprisonment a little before a.h. 492 (= a.d. 1098-9). 


InUrval beticeen the ttco Impneonfnente. 

.tUter Sult&n Ibrihim had forgiven 3Iu8*ud.i-Stt*d-i-Salm&n 
and he had been released from prison, he twice visited India, 
the land of his birth, to look after his farms and estates, and 
to gladden his eyes with a sight of his son, his daughter, his 
relations, and his friends, after a separation of ten years. 
Shortly after this, Sultiln Ibrdhim died, and Sult4n *Al&’u’d- 
Dawla Mas‘ud b. Ibrdhim reigned in his stead, and conferred 
the Wcero^’alty of India on his son and successor Amir 
Adudu d-Dawla Shirz&d. ^fas^ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmdn became 
one of this Prince’s courtiers and intimates. Abd Na^-i- 
Farsi, Shirzdd’s deputy-governor and commander-in-chief, 
showed him special favour, and conferred on him the govern¬ 
ment of Chdlandar, one of the dependencies of Lahore. We 
shall now proceed to substantiate these statements by citations 
from his poems. 

In a gaeUa in praise of SulUn ‘Ald'u’d-Dawla, ifas'ud 
gives some particulars os to his former imprisonments, in 
Ae course of which he explicitly declares that Sultin Radi, 
i.e. SultAn Ibrahim, had gninted him a pardon.* This 
gafida ho composed during the time when he was governor 
of Chalandar on behalf of Abu Nasr-i-Fdrsi.* Addressing 
Sultan Mas'ud, ho savs:— 


ca^ls tneeatant ema u eontbooiu roc««Mioa. This it ■ very rariooe f»ct, 
the cauue of all tbcw blundeni, where^ tbe ftnoseet 
profesaei to have heard at finit hand, and relatoiM 
b. b—Wg«. It 1. pncWjr in .ocb rnttor. th.t 


* Some veiM from this jafUe have bees already dted 00 p. 703, m»/ww. 
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fliT^ 
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yVJj I. ^ t »iA_^ J ^Ji 

JJ^ J 




u 


^ ^ . ■ . - ^ J^b_d 


* i-f jl ^ 

=®C 


J— ^ —*—^ •—*j—^ ^ Jb 


ib 


" 0 ir</?J, / *pj 7^ cf«£l/i?;v? njy cl^«rft7roii ; / i/tCU 

wtii betiei's tiie^ 

JVo ear Ml i/jff M?fli*/(i' AatA heard o/ mcA vicu^iiude/t at my eye» 
hutt eeen. 

hor yearr 1 hate Been as is an umceatted babe itiihoul its 
mother. 

At &m time / /mce mt nvepin^ in misery in places darker 
i/tan a prison ceil; 

At etKoiher (ime in dttrmce I hare borne teith iamentofions 
/rttem heavier than an anchor* 

On the tops of pitiless tmmMna my youth hath been teastid 
and frittered away. 

My poetry was as wine in every oiseinb/yf my fame was 
celebrated m every gatheriny* 
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Thd pnr^on of th* renoitued monarch Radi haih cast moonUghi 
on tntj night 

Hin graaiou» regard* hace remoted the burden of irovdfle fi-om 
mg quieted botig^ 

Bi* kindig core hath, bg iU beneficent regard, brought vuectJtu- 
to mg fortune. 

Longing for mg daughter and njfection/or mg eon hate drawn 
nig Hpirit foirardt mg natico bind. 

When I took up mg abode in India on the farmo and estates 
of mg old father. 

Your eeroanf Ru Nasr appointed me to ofiice like other 
deputies. 

I have heard that the late Amir had a sercant tcho teas 
goeemor of Lkkar, 

Wherefore it is not iconderful if ihgpaneggrhst be the Warden 
of Chdtandar, 

So that he mag send to thg banquet eiiferg poem, a Tolwiie 
inscribed tcith thg praises. 

And mag produce bg hie genius easkef3 of praise more precious 
than caskets of pearls. 

Yet, haring esperienecd so mang of [Jbr/’iiHff'#] irkks, he ysiU 
not take single step with caution. 

Fearing the final outcome, because he has teamed the wag and 
custom of the green ^ault \of hesreui” 


At this simie period, while governor oi Oh&Lmdar, was 
composed his woU-kaown mathnatei poem in praise of the 
courtiers and "booii’Compttiuoris of the Amir 'AduduM-DawLi 
Shirz&d b. Staa'ud, amongst whom he himself was included, 
which begins;— 

" 0 Season <f the Rains, 0 Spring of India, 0 Beliterance 
from the afiliettoH of Summer i ” 

In a portion of thifl describing his own eonditioiL he 
says:— 
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j^j'iu+Lrf JL^ ^iu<# 

‘ OJ J^x:~j 4-*^ ;. ‘ ,y^ s'* 

'"/ iuha am Man^uil-i^Stf^d-i-Buhnun am /ifM aad htrer ihan 
the [d/Af^r] diittiiiF^i 

The Pnnce honoured me teithout cawiet anti made ute promiaeat 
amongti hts serpante,** 


Ry “ the Princt ” * is mcaat Amir ShirzAd. A few Imes 
further on he says^ alluding to his wcHnnesa and heaviness 
of heart — 

‘ pibL: , ^ jD , ^jiU ‘ f-; V'/ ^ 

J i *J lT^ *5-4/ 

“ Naiaroliy^ fliiif^ / om eo henry of hearty io uanUrtietite^ dufif 
ami igni/raiitf^ 

BihoM^ I have yanr to ChdUindat i how towj ekait it he eiv 
/ come atjam to the eity ? " 


It also appears hom this mafhmicl that the Amir"Adndu*d- 
Dawla Shjraad was viceroy of India during tho earlier part 
of the reign of his hither, SuJt&n ^las^ud, as is also eitplieitly 
stated in the '^nbaqdt^i-Ifmtri^ and that Ahii Nasr-i-FAr&i 
was his deputy, agent, and corntminder-iii^hief. Thus, for 
instance, ho aavs in a section [of this poetnl consecrated to 
AbuZ^asr:^ 


jHaape of lliff oEikt Fissiiui iniUini, U eqmTBlEgt 
, prreeat dnv, that it to wr, it wiis applied both to tbo Kluif 

to tho iHotu important ol hi# *004 irho wean in tho itir«t micwakiii tu tb* 
as“^r* fa eomnioq in the aseicat and msdieiTiil urtlcf*- In tbi* 
^ ^ altboagh bia ialher 

■llmlcfl t<f M WM aliTv, So lifccitw In kia otbisf 

Sijtn’d-Dftirh Mabmfiil and in hia 
tr. It.. -it ibn (laj^ ttn -ftTird SftaJi fa pjicIuhtijIt appliod 

•Cio^ ptlDcca mil of tb* hlgllcet rant, nnr t« ibn 
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‘ j ‘ ^ o-'Ar" r: 

‘ j’u^ J-i-i 3V-^ ‘ >-'r^ 

* - * a\-.C> ^,L^jl-Z» *'^‘“~i «^— * «—« > 

** Khicdja Bit Na^r of Pdrs^ tchoie «^«/i/ < 7 «/i/ «w« 

the tcvr/J does not poeneM ; 

He M the Prince e deputy in the business of the States 
exercisiny the /unctions of conimander-^in^chie/ 

Hay the head of high nnprise be exalted by him^ and may 
Prince Shlrzdd ryoice in him ! ** 


From u pre>ioii8ly cited qanida it appears that it was Abu 
Nosr who appointed Maa‘ud-i-Sa‘d to the goremment of 
Chilandar. Apparently it happened that after some while, 
in consci^uence of maheious insinuations nuidc by Abu’l* 
Faraj (seemingly not him called Runi), Abu Nasr-i-FArsi 
fell under the displeasiure of Sultan Mas'ud, os our poet says 
in a fragment beginning:— 


^lAvC ?l [♦ s ^ 


C»- »• 




“0 AbH*t-Faraj^ art thou not ashamed of ftacing^ by thy 
[ma/iWeas] efforts^ cast me into such imprisonment and 
bondage f ** 


which he addresses in reproach to Abul-Faraj :— 

* ^ ^ J>p 


'is 


“ And such potrer hast thou that thou oterfhromsl \by thy 
calumnies'] * him of Pars** 


After Abu Na«r of Pars had fallen into disgrace, ev'erj' 
one of his adherents was overtaken by some punishmeut or 
misfortune, and amongst them was Musud-i>:Sa*d, who was 


* The woni SkikUicundi mmu UtermUjr tnnoelin^ or miainj', but here it b 
xmA metqthorkally ia Ibr aom u( tomdaciag and ■Uniimag. 
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imprisoned for eight years in the fortress of Maranj,^ as 
Nidh4mi-i-*Arudi says: “And the duration of tlio im¬ 
prisonment which he suiferi^d in the reign of Sultan Mas^ud 
by reason of his relations with Abu Nasr-i-First was eight 
years.” * 

Now the interval separating the end of the reign of 
Kultin Ibrihim from the beginning of the reign of Mas‘ud 
was of brief duration, and though we have no hint which 
might serve to determine its extent, yet, since Ni^imi-i- 
Arudi makes no mention of it, treating the second im¬ 
prisonment os an extension of the first, it would appear 
to have been very short. ^loreover, Mus‘ud-i-Su*d, in many 
passages of his poetry, hints at the brief duration of thin 
interval, during which he was invested with the government 
of Chdlandar and other state emplo^mient ; and in one 
passage in prai.se of Sultdu Mas^ud (erroneously printed 
“Mahmud") he says:— 

“ A’nr the fire of my appointment tea* yet %ceU alight, the nmoke 
of my ditnuenal aroze from the tcindotc.” 

In another passage in praise of Thiqatu’l-Mulk he says:_ 

J.J 

JU zJjl j\ j - - 

Fortune bade me faretceU a/moat before zhe had greeted me : 

She zought zeparution from fne ere union had taken phtce.'* 


7 U the name of a castle in Iwlia of 

whicli I have been anaohi to dacorer any fuitbcr particular. 

* d^b of Abd Xa^r-i'Fani took place in the reign of Maltk AnUkn, aa 
MoA'ud-uSa'd Mp in a ^c^ida in hi* prmao:— 








“ O K\ay, Ahit y^r-i-Ffirn mrmotfrtd up hit lift to thtr,*' 

Hi* death ma»t therefore hare taken place between the maje a.h. iM)9 and 511 

AnUin. For 

I iwrticulani ennrtrmmr AVi luhdhu'l^ 


further 

Jlhdi 


r hiomphkal porticulw oonceming .\b6 Xa*r-i 
of Mnbammad ‘Awll, cd. Browne, twl. i, p. 71. 
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Ami ia yet another passage he says:— 


I > " ' ^ ■* 


‘ Jj iJl^aT jlJs^ 

* J-^ lijVs^ 


" J^ar «cwji« irAiAf ttii foriun^ hepi mt &h ifie itrefiA m ali 
tmumer q/ wrrea? ai\d a^\d\on ; 

When I intftied mf/^fJ/ icHA as tciih a thirf^ bf«i inti 
teiud tm hy /fie eo//ar." 


ffb if PontiMUfd^J 
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XXVII. 

THE HAYHAHABAD CODEX OF THE BABAB^NAMA OH 
WAOI'AT-I-BABARI OB ZAHmU B-BIK HUHAMMAD 
BAB AH, BAHLAS THHK; 

KI5G OF FAAKA 1494-lo02 (89&-903 H,); KtKC OF 

K-abul 1504^1530 (910”037 h.) i first TmuRm euperor 
OF ttfKOusTAN 1526-1530 (9'32-937 h.)» 

Bt AXXBrTE a. BEViaalDGE. 

rpms nrticlo canics ou und nmondA luy aotos on tlie 
Turk! tnautLScript^ of the Buffar-ndma ttIiil'Ii apjxMircd 
in tliis Jouriml in July 1900, and July 1902, It scFvett too, 
US broader buAifi to tbn formal prmfkte of the pbotognipLic 
reproduction of the HaydariibJd Codox. wkicli has been 
publisbed recently under tke E, J. W, Gibb Slcnaorial Trust, 
Sevenil circumstances lead to the opinion tliat few copicfl 
of tho oiigimil Tiirki text of Babair^w book biive ever existed; 
of those known by me to surrive, the ILiydiirnbad Codes 
only U at once good, complete and nccessible* It ia not too 
much to say therefore, tbnt to multiply copies of it hud 
become a lilemry necessity of the first importance. This 
has been accomplished m the reproduction jnet mentioned. 

The chief aim of thU article is to define the miik of the 
flu\'d:iraba<| Codex ; this done, it will be mode clear that 
the first form of the Emperor'S famous work inis in real 
peril of extinction* Informution ubont the Bdbar^ndma is 
both scant and sparse; it will be useful therefore, if I set 
down here what I have learned about its history, ita munu- 
Bcripts, and the work done and to bo done upon them. 

On the book us a Turk! classic, scholars hove pusstxl 
judgment. On its author comment is equuUy needless; he 
speaks for hirasclf and hoa witness in the lubonra he has 
inspired—Persian, German, English, Russian, und French. 
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The Eo4ik. 

The publlcAtion of the Bnbdr - numa obliges selectioii 
xiTnongst the namefi by which Biibar^e aiitobiogrtipliical 
UTitiTiigs have been mentioned in litemtnre or described 
casnially on the fly-leaves of raanuBcripts- The rank of the 
Haydarabad Codex will give weight to the title cho^ien to 
diatingaleh its replica, and there upijcars to bo firm gromid 
on which to base a rule and thus to work uguinst confusioiid 
Thrtje names arc in common and indiBcriminate use for 
the Turk! and Pensian texts— Hdbar-udma^ 
and Tiizuk-i-Minjri, Of thcaor tho first hu^ the befit claim 
to distinguish the Turkl originjd, because Enbar speaks of 
his writings m (f. 363 \ji^ and Giil-badan Begam calls 

them (JTwwjdtfttn-riiajiiffj f. 3A). But a moderu 

tendency to define the Persian text as has 

sot in, and this precision is so useful thut it dictates the use 
of the second good name, Jl^bar-udma, to distingmah the 
Turki text. Another advantage of thus uppropriadug the 
word Baimr - iidma is that it briuga the recently off acted 
reproduction under u rule alroady established in the Bnssian 
libraries, where three Turk! tninseripts are cctalogncd under 
it. A somewhat early use of this title for Babor'a book is 
made by Klmfi Khiin, and it is moreover the name which 
stands upon the reverse of the first page of the Haydarabad 
munuecript. 

Those who know the use in India of the word fSsfiAv in 
eame one or other of its narrowed vocal forms, may qaestion 
the propriety of its rejection as u title for EaburV book* 
Tliey may do this the more because by it Mr. Erskino 
mentions the Elphinstone MS., and because it is inscribed in 
at least one other Indian There is however, 

a biniplo aud valid ground for its rejection here t its n^ 
would not accord with its Turk! meaning* 

In the " Fragments " which ara attached to two Russian 
manuscripts, the word Bdhariy^nA occurs. Its weight is 
light; it is not u^ed in an integiul part of the Bdln 3 r-ndma<^ 

‘ .tU iOflti rofiuTLiices qn; tu tbid HAjiUrabiJ IIS. aotl its n^pcojiirtiiwi. 
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With economy of words in xiew^ it may be recalled here 
that the English translutioii is the MomoirSj^ and the French 
Zcjf - ulso that European WTiters huve meutioncd 

the as ** Coimncntatids ” and Institutes," 

The is by no Ti(ic?ans exclusively autohio- 

gTsiphiciU, but contains much general infomatioii about 
matters that interested its author, Nor is it a continuous 
«r millorin narrative, since it is broken by locuutc and h 
clean cut into two sections by cliaiigu of style. This change 
is made on Jamiun- 3rd, lolO (Sruharrum 1, 925 k.) ; what 
precedes is u well - \i*rought narmtivo ; what follows is 
a diuTT which varies in fulness, and which Iware marks 
of a (biily record in its unevenness and want of proportion. 
Judged from the lilerarr stand|>ointt the book deteriorateti 
therefore, after the cloi^ of the first sectimu This is a fact 
of enlightening value os to the often discussed cause of the 
first lucnnu. 

All Turk! manuscripts yet found in India open ndthout 
proaidble, but the three of St. Petersburg have a few words 
of invocation, to wliioh one, the Senlcovski, adds a considerable 
preainble of praise and prayer. 

The first section of the book, the exception of one 
year (ROil h.), is a continuous mirniHvc of fho period 
from Bobar’s accession in Fiirghann, on Juno lOth^ 1494 
tRoma^^ 0, S99 ji,), to a point within 1508 (914 u.), 
where it breaks off in the middle of a sentence. No known 
mannsenpt goes beyond the Hujdarabad here (f. 216A) and, 
iiH IhLs first seotloD was wHttcji at the end of Babar^e life, 
it may ho that the broken sentence was his ksh 

The second section opens in Bubar's plain fashion, ndthout 
a word to indicate that here is, or is not, his first attempt to 
keep u diary* ft begins on Januar}" 3rd, 1519 (Muhamim 1, 
R2o H*), runs on for thirliien mouths, breaks oif for almost 
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sLs years, starts again, on November iTth, 1595 (Safar 'i, 
[139 li.) uiid, wltb flligbt omissbns of record, goes on to 
September 9tb, 1599 {Muhnmim 3,936 h.), thut is, to ^nthin 
some sixteen months of Babar'^ft death. 

The Kmperor*fi book, therefore, contnins some fifteen years 
of biographical narmtive and some five of dkrj^ the first 
filling 317 folios of the Huytluruhad Codex, the second 165. 

As diaries fix their own dates, it b only necessary to 
eoofiider at what time the narrative seelion was composed. 
Upon internal evidence IVfr. Erskiae assigned thia to Babar's 
later years, and the tesitimony which baa gathered wince he 
wrote supports this view. There are varied grounds for 
the assignment: the general one, that the eharm of auto¬ 
biography most allures auccessful men and would most ulluro 
Bahar when, in 1597 (933 h.), ho looked back along his life 
through the rcticate mist of ihc signal aucceas which realised 
a long deairo ; the particular ones, that the mirrutive Boction 
contains nuiocroua references to incidents recorded in the 
'tkn' later tlmn September 1597 (933 n.) ^; that there h 
a reference under -date jilurch 5th, 1539 (J umf i da 11, 5, 
935 H.), to the Waqi^ os being then in writing: and that 
Gol-badun describes a visit to Sikrl, where aho saw a building 
in which her father '“used to UTita his book"' 

This visit can have been made onh* lute in 1599, because 
she came to Agru from Kabul with Jlahuni Begara, amvod 
on June 2Tth, 1529 (Shawal 19, 935 n.), spent what she 
..filln three months in the capital, and then first went to Slkrl. 
The lust entry of Babar's diar^'' is dated September Tth, 1599 
(M iihfim im 3, 936 H.). This leads te the opinion that even 
if bis later entries were not mode on or about the days of 
their dates—os they presumably were—^the sho saw 

her father write was the murative and not hie diary. 

The gaps in Babar’a record rei^uire consideration chiefiy 
becaujso inferences have been drawm from them which reflect 
upon hb character as u frank, and honest man. 

' Cf. io^ei I.W. Siwlf' Qimn SI. Sivqatd^ ttu Mtetil mb* 

thie Uttk CAjyAdljijrl $tt. 


THE LA.CIIN.® ly THE BAHAH-NAHA. T45 

Tt be convenient to oninnerate them in n form 
u.lloiiviiig' easy tofcrence and upproidimitely in the order of 
their importance. They are afi follows 

A. From within DH li. to the end of 024 h. (1508 to 

nTanuary 2nd, 1519)—stretch of over nine vcurs. 

B. From early in Snfar 92(J h* to ^ar 1, 932 h. (Jannoiy 

25th, 1520, to November 17th, 1525)—n period of 
olmoet six ycJirs. 

C. From Mn^rram 3, 936 u., to Jnmada I, 6, 937 h. 

(September 7tb, 1529, to Ueoember 27th, 1530), the 
date of Babar’a death—a length of almost sixteen 
montba, 

D. From about tbo middle to the end of 934 ii. (April to 

September, 1528), 

All the above occur after the end of the narrative section, 
and no matorial is knowm to fill their bhuiks. 

E. Part of 908 H. and the whole of 90ii h. (1503-4). 

This falls within the first section, and Babar’s own 
doings are suinnuiriscd elsewhere (tost f, S4). 

The tenouT of eemmont made upon the gaps which have 
been named above, is that as we Imvo them, so Babar left 
them, and that at least one—the fimt in my liflt—ivas so left 
deliberatoly and with mtention to suppress luiwelcomo mutter.’' 

The impressions of long acquaintance with his bock do not 
support an attribution of blame about any of the gapes. No 
one has been in n bettor position to judge jnatly on such 
a point than Jlr. Eraldne, and he does not accuse Dabar of 
suppreadon. 

Perhaps the blame attributed by sevoral writors to Bnbar 
ie the outcome of a dependent habit which, without return to 
the source of correct estimate, hands on alightly bused noidons 
through literature, Babar's book is presented usually as on 

> Ai AD eximpla oJ Hih, r foip worda mij i» iicint«d: frum l>r, EsnsaU Stuart 
® tu ^0 Cat«Iq|;uu of tha Coins of the ShillA fnil]. 

Poole*^ hETiia discUKwl a toin irbich that Babar wlawirlftiMll 

the HUECfAnty of Shib ndiU i IVs CUD &gw imdemtoitj] LIid^ 

miusBion m of tha gwiiiiieiH*e9 whkli fell Iwtweea thcf 

b^imung of &H lu uni thot of fl25 

J.H.A.S. 19e^, 
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autobiogwpliy from T^hicli ho haa omitted the record of crrttiiiL 
voftrs;; it ia criticised adt'orscly, and blame ia attributed na 
though it were a composed and considered hook. This it 
certainly is not; it is, m truth, a group of three fragmentsj 
two of which are a diaiy and one a narrative. Wliat stands 
first in all versions of the Udhfrr-mmdt and is the record 
of his earlier veats, was written eight years later than the 
thirteen (lunar) months^ fragment of his dkr}’ that follows 
it. The second length of dian' partly coincides in date of 
composition with the imrrative, is probably partly earlier, 
and breaks off aome sixteen mouths before Babar's death— 
months during which there is good ground for believing 
he was occupied in the corapositian of the first section of 
the book (i.e, the narrative). 

Tt is tolerably safe to say that hotli lengths of diary 
were with Biihar in Hinditstiin; they associated in 
his possession wnth the IFayi* he was writing? they have 
remained so associated and they are its only known eequeh 
But these diaries are no integral part of his composed 
autobiography; they are rough niatcrinl; they might have 
been incorporated if he had curried on his narrative; they 
remain unworked, awaiting the dead hand of the craftsman. 

This analysis of the book ciplains lacuna A as simply due 
to Balwris death. 

It ma}’' bo urged however, h}' those who blame him, that 
this gap is not duo to failure to progress beyond the broken 
pasaage of l.>08 (914 u^), but to rejection by Bobar of his 
diarv* antecedent to 1519 (925 

Natural os is the supposition that Babar would keep 
a from the rime of his conquest of Kabul in 1504 

{910 H.) and after the custom of kings, H must be said 
that nothing is known which shows that he did so earlier 
than 1519 (925 n.)* Let it he m»umcd however, that he 
had kept one, and that when ho was composing his auto¬ 
biography in HinduBtan, ho was in a pneitiou to choose from 
it what to preserve and what to euppro^ just ns a pei^n 
might do tch-diiy if he feared the evil da)" of publication of 
his affairs, "^^at waa there to lead, him to destroy the 
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rE>coTii3 of alrcic^t nine jcora? Wtig tiem nothing done in 
those pamllol to even chromcled ? ore there no triumphs 
of iivhich he might be pt^nd P Assuredly there was much to 
tempt recital. Tn those iinrecoided years he put down the 
^lugbul HeheUifm of 914 with acts of during persanii] 
bruvpTTj, himself five times the champion of Mb cause in 
single combat; he cnitihcfl another revolt of the Bome 
faithless horde in SSO ; he wjia the thricc-nirowTied hing 
of Sanmrqand, wnth lands that sttefehed from Tartary to 
(rhaxnf j ^ he was King of Kabul throughout the missing 
period; during five af its years he kept buebvard pressure 
on the tribes that hetumed him round; he took the forward 
steps which later guvc him Qandolirirj moreover, in it there 
were sons bom to him—^Kumrsin and ^ABkarT—and several 
daughtcra, homo eventa these such as be is opt to cknmicM 

The gap includes aleo defeat and loss of SaniEirf^und, 
coquetrj^ with Shl'a heresy and rolatiaiia vidth Shuh Isma'd. 
A.'i there Is tbk gap, history fails ns, for Biibar was both 
maker and writer of Lho history of his time. How u man 
of whom nothing in known will deal ^rith untoward topics is 
matter of pure aumiiao, C>f Babar it is known that ho wua 
a fmnk and fearless writer who did not spare to blame himaelJ, 
and who, in a considered narrativo, has written down much 
defeat and misery. That he would blot out record is not a 
just inforence from what h known of him as mun and author. 

The s^nd gop ia more difficult to explain than the first, 
becoiiae it occurs in the diary, Eind thora seems no rtiuson why 
the habit of a daily chronicle should bo laid arido by a. man 
who« mterest in letters was not casual. That there was no 
remission in Babar’a literary actiritics is clear from the fact 
that within this gap, lu 1522 (928 a,), ho produced a religious 
poem of 2,000 lines on the ^Muhmmnadan faith** It is not 
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aa thougli ho had lived a life too dull to stimiAlate record; 
tho silcjit years Tvere full and Btiiringi much on the inarch 
or in camp il is true, hut eo were tlioeo carlior and hiter^ 
Like any othor eonsidorabk length of his life, this was 
u tissue oi triumph and failure and held some lasting success, 
Tn truth, it is the presence in Hindustan of tho thirteen 
montlis* fragniont of diarj' which rnakes explanation of its 
Bnaeceeding gap difficult. But for this, an earlier diary than 
that of I52tt (932 H,) might be supposed kept and left behind 
in Kabul when Buhor sot- Out on his last expedition to 
Hindustan; or it might be thought that no curlier diary had 
been kept, in which cam: bcumi B would be expUunablc, 
like lacuna A, by death. 

Tho cause of lacuna C may well be personal. It is 
a matter of history that Babur withdrew from active |Mtn in 
public affairs some time before his death. His family* 
Mahaid, Dibdar and his girls, had joined him after some 
years of absence; there were cicnraions made together; he 
vmA working on hifi autobiography; he was, as Gd^bodau 
savs* “ aweaiy of ruling and reigning/^ and thought of 
abdication; a son, Alwar, died; Humiiyiiii ioH grievously ill; 
then came Bahar’s self’dedic4ttion, lust illness, and the end- 
To drop a record of events in which he hud little port was 
the outcome of his circumstances. 

The six moutlis' gap of 1528 (934 U.) suggCBts no reason 
for its occurrence. It would suit, but it w'ould not be 
warranted, to attribute it to loss in a storm of May 26th, 
1529 fRamuaan 16, 935 ii.], which blew down Babar^s tent 
and scattered his juipcrs, eo that they wore soaked and were 
gathered in uguin with difficulty. 

The blank of June, 1503 cir* to June, 1504 (end of 908 n. 
and 909 h.), has tiucretions oi some interest. Occurring as 
it does within the considered niirretive, it may be dcUbenite, 
and * hi»* because its record ia eummansed else where (f, 36b 
or because it, Babar's twenty-second year, was one of 
destitution and homeless wandering. 

The Haydarnbiid MS* gpves a hint that Bubar once wrote or 
meant to write the record of this ^iiar. It is hut faint, tho 
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inv&Ived dutcis jire uncertain, and it maj be nothing, bnt it 
deaervca attention both as oonveyod by a curcftil scribe and, 
ns may be inferred from other iiiEtaiic^es nf what look like exact 
copyings because it ia detivEd from that scribe's good source. 

On f* 120 of the text the second and third lines contain 
the statemont tlmt BiThar quitted Farghiinn for Kburns^. 
It ift natural to regard the two lines as recording the sinnc 
act, but this is not neocsimrily ao, bceauso Bobar's acts may 
wt4i have allowed the two departures mentioned below^ 

In the end of 90S H., but not chronicled b}' Babar, there 
occurred the defeat of the Khans by Sha^bdui in the Akhsi 
territoiy, which led Bubar, who escaped capture, to take 
refuge in the hills of Asfera. He tried in vain to leave that 
region, and was hunted from place to place by Bhaifltdni for 
as much as a year.” When he first found himself separuted 
from his uncles and without following, ho would and did try 
to get away. This must have been early in 909 h. ; his 
actual escape for KburaBun was in 910 h. Tho two atate- 
inenfs vary in a alight fashion which suits the facts. In 
909 iu he was an exile and without much following, but he 
had just left a hospitable base and must huvo fled from tho 
rout on horseback. He "mounted” to ride forth. When ho 
started in 910 ii,, after his year of destitution and hamsanient 
aracjugat the hilla, bo woa in far worse case (3J); he hod 
with him a nigged crew, “ mostly on foot.” There is no 
word of " mounting.” 

So far os I have been able to examine, this hint is given 
only by the Huyduriibad MS.; it adds to the testimonv 
detailed later, that this may be a transcript made direct from 
Babar a autograph manuscript. I must odd however, that 
if further research show there can be nothing in the doubled 
statement, this will not weaken the scribe's poaidon for 
care; it will dissipate only ray small surmise. The period 
concerned has not been written of fully, imd at least I have 
advanced nothing which ia oontrudieted by ifr. Erekine^s 
“Life of Babar.” 

At this point (909 h.) I shall take leave for a short 
excursion amongst tho manuscripta. 
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The MemoiTB mul its tKasei?^ tbe Elphinstono and the 
'Abdu'r-rahTra Codices, have nil lost some port of the record' 
of 908 H, The last topic of this j'^ear in the fullest known 
tnmscripts is an expression of resolve by Babur to go to 
^UTnajin, Jfr, Erikire did not sec all the record of 908 
or know of Bibar's rcaolve, ITo places the departure, with 
historical coiroctne-vSi, under 910 h. Dr. nminsky, on the 
other hand, hud ’before him the full record of 908 u., iind 
started the exile oH at once in 909 h. lie (perhaps Dr. Kehr) 
made a little chronological slip because be had the 1>ctter 
text before him ; it would not bo easy to divine, without 
more historical touch than Dr. Ilminsky lays claim tu poaoe^i.^. 
that on expressed intention of departure would w'uit throngk 
a blfink year for fulfUment, 

What hafi just been said illuslmtee the aingtiliir citent to 
which work on Bahar^s honk has been done on single Turk! 
Itanscripts and without oollalion. TTnat this has been so 
onhaitccs the value of the Haydarabad replica, and supports 
the opinion that few Turk! copies were ever made. 

What will now' be said on single-text work is ffurprisingf 
but it rests on a good basis and is easily tested, li we 
begin with whut may be grouped as the Indian work on the 
Bdhar-udmit^ w'e find that from one and the same mutilated 
manuscript, which was the Elphiiistone or its exact replica, 
were made both the Peraian translations, i.e. thoso of 1688 
and 1690. This same Turki copy, or if a Pcrsimi rendering* 
is all of Turk! that is behind the Memoirs, Upon it 
Hutunytin mode his note, 9»h anno 932 q., and on it a. later 
emperor, who may well be Sboh-jahau, mode his, 9 Sd h. 

If we now turn fo the strcaTH of work which has issued 
from a Huosiun sonree, wo End that behind Xlnitnakv^s 
imprint, Pavet do Courteille’s French tranflktiQa and TcuM^s 
discussion of the "Fraginonta," there is no other Turk! basis 
than the dcfectiii3 but valuable transcript made by Eebr. 

A modern worker enjoys an unearned increment of ease 
and opportunity through spread of information and bv 
numerous small affremfita of civilisation and courlcsv. 
This advantage is emphasised by tho fact'i lluit when 
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Mr, Elpbinfftone, m XiidiA^ wdjj sending to ^tiMiara in 
1813 for a JSabitr^ftdmejt tbe HnyiliiTnbnd SIS* hod beta 
nettled long in its DukHm homo; ond ’when Hr. Hmmsky, 
in Hussia, hud to $uy he did not know Dr. XekT's sourte^ 
the Senkovttfci, text and colophon of which ore guideposts to 
Bukhara, was in St, Petotaburg. 

Mr. Brskino worked from two Pendan manuscripts^ one 
not hrst-rnto, the other far helow it; his Turk! source was 
reij incomplete through mutilation. To-da)*’ u score of 
Persian copies, some of the highest runk, can. bo consulted 
’with ease; and ’without IcaTing England, I have esumined 
seven out of the eight acceadblfi XurkT examples. 


The Manuscripts. 

1 ahnll now ondcavour to show that of the Turk! monu- 
acripts avuiinble, the llavdarabad Codex only is worthy of 
reproduction. The following table enumerates all of which 
I have heard, and gives of these, particulars suck as to allow 
comparison of decisive points, w^hile further details arc 
grouped later under the bead of each transcript. 

The number of manuscripts tuhnlnted is thirteen. Of 
these two have eluded my search altogether; n third is 
well known, but missing from its assigned place; u fourth 
anti fifth are kno’wn only through their descendants, which 
are miperfcct; a sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
ore defective or incomplete, or both; an eloventb^ is 
complete,* western and defective; a twelfth appears to be 
a transcript of the last-named, shores its defects, and is 
modem; the thirteenth is complete, well-preservtd, careful, 
and is the Hayditmbad Codex. 

Bj the luBctois.- PlrofessQr C, Saift Tnftnn uid Dj;. AlejjuidEf K.rBuberi;, 
No>. 1 l HDkI 12 M?T 1C! /or IDT DM in lllO OfflcCij I imi iiljjdbt^ Iai 

Uf. P. W, TllfiWiiJ lairing thsm IqIq chiigB. 

J Bv ’ Minpleu** U moont hwie, with miiwr oBriasaons lnrt n tnuiicripl of tha 
whole bua1^ i](Ft 4 QOfj cl a. p«rt. 


TADLE OF THE TtlRKl MSS- KNOWN TO HAVE EXISTm 
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I. Thn Empsr^kr A\iiof}miyh JfS. 

No mfcmuitioQ kas niched me Trliitli fallows that 

the originul aute^ph manusedpt oi the Bikhi^r-nama atHl 
exists. It \raiild be riatiLriLt to look for it iii the libnirr of 
ttome descendaut of the Timurkl Emperors; but unfnrt iinn t^ly, 
all questioujj of the presen'ution of books m Hiudtistirn 
have been coinplieatcd by political turmoil and its sequel of 
deatructioiL, A case m point invnlvcs a tidbiiri 

irhith, with one feUow-surrivor, new represents tho former 
library of the Agru College imd which Owes its safety during 
the Mutiny to its basing been Imt oul 

Somo points about tho ElpbinGtoiie 3IS. suggest that it 
is Babur's original, but they are points which turn on tlie 
exact use of words and cannot now be decided. 

One thing is on record of Bahor's original SIS.; os fur 
as it bad then gone, it was copied in 1529 (9^I5 n.J. (Sf-m 
No. n.) 

Two conjectures may be made about it^ but only m lightest 
fashion. The drst is that it was copied by ''AIhu'Ukutib for 
Hutuayun in 1530 (937 (i.)j a sormlse extracted from the 
Alwnr colophon which wtII be found printed at p. 701; tho 
second, that to it JabiingTr added his Tiirhi chapters {p. ”56). 

Its. likely fate after Babur's death is that it left Hindiislnn 
at tho Tlmurid exodus in 1540, and w'ont either with 
Hmnajiin into his w'andering exile or with Kiimran to 
Knbul. It doBS not seem prohiible that it w'as in Hindustan 
when the Persian translations W'cre mode, since these are 
both from a mutilated transcript. To this irapn>bability, 
however, there i.H the altcmstivc that the Elpb^stone MS. 
(from ivhich the translations were made) is Babar'g original 
MS. If the now missing Elphinstone Codex should bo 
foimd, it will become clear whether it is BiTbar's or whether 
it is on exact transcript of an early and now lost manuscript 
on w’hich were made the variouB ro\^ notes, ^ 


i The BuVIiM sis. hsH lUtL usd tttt? is csdudftl tniEn con- 

HiltirnliDci hETC. 
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No. 11. ^hfcdjd lutian'i MS^ 

Of this I have not been able to Leom moi^ than told 
b}' Bubor (f. tidtl), via:., that a copy of lu much aa had then 
been written was made by the Empcror^a order and at the 
request of Khwnja ILilan Al^rdrl Sautar^amrt in 1529, and 
that it was desputehed. from Agru on ^larch 5th, 1529 
(935 H.), after the Khwnja hod set out for home. 

No known transcript ends whEre this must have ended if 
the diuriea were sent us well m the narrative section of 
the book. 


No. III. T/if £ljii/itn$tiitnt MS* 

Of this tmnscript it is de&nible to write at length, not 
Only because of its vuried points of interest, but because it 
is mlEssing and thus the more demands full doscriptiaa. Ai 
will be seen, it propounds several riddles. Moreover, it has 
the real and abiding intercat of having been uaod by both 
Persian and English translators of Babur's book* In 
addition to this, if a w'ord of Mr. Erskine'a is atrietly 
used, and its royal notes are * marginal,' it bears an 
autograph attested note by Jlimiayim, and another, un^ 
attested but royal in style, which may well be Shah-Jukon's. 
Moreover, as a royal possession, Jahangir may have mode 
to it those additions in Turk! of which ho W'rites under 
the second year of his reign in his (so-called) lusol- and 
which seem likely to be portions of the " Piugments ” 
that were first brought to public notice by J>r. Ihmnakj', 
have been discussed by Br, Teufel, and still remain for 

finail cjtamination. 

As has been said, there is even munh that makes for the 
surmise thot the Eiphinstono MS. is the text of supremo 
importance, Babur's autograph muauscript. This can only 
be known if good fortunfi brings it from its long seclusion. 

From internal evidence, it may be uaaerted that the 
Elphinstone MS. or its exact archetj-pe was owned by Babar's 
descendantti. If it is not his own, it may be the copy 
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ctnnplotod for HqinJiyun as ntoDtione<l in tbo izicongxiious 
colophon of the Ali\*ar Persian toit which is inserted later 
in this notice (p. 7tilJ. The transcript mentioned there as 
finished in 1530 (037 ii.) cannot but be u TnrkT one if the 
PerEdan tnundutions wojo made at the dates recorded for thenn 
The next news abutii the fClphiostone Codex is couTcved 
in a note nuide upon it by the Emperor Humnyunj which 
La atte=ited by him, end which Air. Erakine describes na 
' nmrgiual/ Tbo date of its inscription is to ho inforred aa 
lo51-3 ii,]^ hecausQ Huinayun aiya in it that bo was 

4b (limurj years old wben he made it, and he was bom on 
March (Jth, 1508 (913 n,). The firut port of this note is 
made as though it were a sentence of Eabar'a text; the 
Bccond part of it is an explanation given b}* Jluniayiln of 
his reason for adding the first part and is followed by his 
attested Rignature [ and the third, in every Persian MS. that 
I have seen (no Turk? one has it in this form), consists, of 
a scribe's note to the effect that what he has copied is 
u copy, more or less remote, of tho blessed inyul hand- 
writing.^ If this note be truly nnirgmal, the manuscript 


’ nuto diHs not flppwr it Ous Ilflythrfttiil MS. i its pjqru 1 m oa 

I. 203, ■iter tlip teme M RAbmtil pi^diL. It cjia El* ««!* m the iirttn giTim 
b^CKW Ed the -AbduV-mtiEpi rfflfmii tnuylutiM. Mt. Eeikine dtw! uot laT in 
wliit It in tika Elplimal*HB SIS. >Vi]Ji ili-ht ialirkMlrintroti 

tUtt bare of the eermonuil act vrhSqb iiumiVtta etiteiH li Urr Bibnr ii 

by i]niiiL.ti{yimLE hy the- UniivwHjty MS., aiji] prasiunalilThr Kiihl. 

ITic tiawfliiHU TBTiHi jp Prirtittn teit, h Ihertiiir, 

aad^ alter thu Hibar rtnteniiiiil, diffow wnVielT. hu 

JP. inaciii^Mi. It k auXer Ui cmucIuiIb' fraoi it nniiWnjt 

Bukhara or Eijjhm'ifi-.aEi CmW eatt be fecn. 

Thid iktHfi in all the ‘Ahila'tjmuilalialia is Os tuHnirs. TiM* Wfo Rliirht 
Twrttttuin* in tt* ftoriW cntiiifl, as they MB Cioiinst or fEUtber H«ni tEt* ‘ tilrxDBd 
ba4nJwrff3ij&:* 

B.JL Ajfj. ye,200, t aifi, L 0; 




cjl ij. 

^ J . lU 


5, 





It *bould Iw ^ hem tlml ^Qbt hsU cipoa EntkUfl'^fl jntwpniUiiicui iu 
toe Meituiin et Ulbi turte. 
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■All which it is inecrtbed can kirdly bo otter than Bubor's 
original or tbo sumiisod copy m^uio for Ilurouyun and of 
almotst eontoinporaiy date. 

Our next scanty gleaning of news ia in ahape of a note 
entered on the MS, where tbo record of 908 h- breaka off^ and 
which tunents loas of matter. It lr reproduced in Payanda 
Hnsan^B Persiim translation} and it may have been made 
in both places by him. It is repented and its lament echoed 
by Dr. Leyden, in hiH manuscript translation, and from this 
it Lets found its way through Jlr. Erakine into the Memoirs. 
Such early mutilation of the ElphinHtono MS. toakes for its 
having shared tho historic vicissitudes of travol to which 
Hunmyiin^s library was subjected. 

This note brings tho story of the MS. iIowti to not later 
than 1586 (994 h.). 

Next in time U news conjectured from a reference which 
the Emperor Jahiinglr makes to a H^h^r-ttdma under date 
of his second year, 1015 h. (1606).^ It ia the earlier and 
later ownership of the Elphinstoue MS. by Timurid emperors 
that gives force to this conjecture. If a true surmise, it 
brings the storj’ down to 1607. 

The passage is oa foUowa 


> 

^ ^ 

I ^ ki< .J- u 

■s' i r' ujiijjiisjj 


> SfliTid Atminli .yESgnrh, ISfil. n. 52. AUn ItM 

AdA 20,215, p. Ill* Mr. BiikiiM has tTHWlaUfii tho m Atm" 

iC.flll, p. tiJ) with rcatrictiaii uf tho Ward lAafl to 'hnadwikit^ in a 'vmy whihh 
dow not isiM wtUj tho re*dinff al M. Liuis]^, wJn> on it a *toliTnumi; 

Hut J9.b£n^ir iddod to the tost of Babar^ boot. Uttinrttfk 

art. fiabour.) ' 

Refercaca to Lftii^ri&^ m‘W will be found in the pmtjiM of thn Metndfa. 
but it iDU»t be rtiui'jntwral tbit wbou tliia rcferenia) wiu rajuk Mr, KrT^bir^, 
ii4il koow the 
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I refrain from offering any translation of this, because 
from it 3Ir. hrskine and ^I. Lungles have derived differing 
statements through varying reading of the word khatjl^^ 
and I have little better material yet than they had for 
arri>*ing at correctness. Tlio Elphinstonc JfS. might help to 
translate accurately, but I surmise that the Bukhara would 
be the better guide.* 

No codex I have seen contains anjd^hing signed by 
Jahangir in accordance with the statement made in the 
possage just quoted. No signature to the ” Fragments ’* is 
quoted by Ilminsky from Kehr; but in Kehr’s copy they 
are displaced, and they may be signed where they first 
occur in any Russian Babar-udma —i.e. presumably, in the 
Bukhara manuscript. Something might and almost certainly 
would be learned from the Bukhara either for or against 
the suggestion that these ** Fragments ** or parts of them are 
Jahangir's Turk! additions. 

Mr. Erakine found, ‘ marginal,’ on the Elphinstone MS., 
a second royal note which he attributes to Ilumayuu. 
There is much against this attribution. High as is the 
estimate of his work which all who know it must form, 
it is to be remembered that, although he went over his 
trunslatiou both with Dr. Leyden’s translation of a jjart of 
the Elphinstone MS. and with the Elphinstone itself (or 
all it then contained), this was collation only; ho could not 
have had with the TurkI that close touch which ho hud 
with the Persian text. Little points must have escaped 
him. A moment’s occupation in thought of his position 
will show that details which he could not have missed from 
his Persian text might easily have passed unnoticed in 
collation. 'This implies no blame; it explains blanks in 
information which would have been filled had his basal 
transcript been in Turk!. 

As to this second note, which concerns the amrat fruit, 

* The help ot the Etphinstone MS. cooltl not be direct shiee it bed I<Mt all but 
e ehatt oi the reeorl of MS M. belote H came uto Mr. EnJdne’e bandit, 

b*it I bare a nisi of ooUaterel help in slight nuurgituU notes upon it, of which the 
bmidwritiag might be decisive. 
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what Tnakcs ngainst its being HiunijTin'B is Ouit it is not 
iitlesteii, ua h his firat; ut least, no attestation is quoted in 
the English Torsion, or with the copy of the note which 
chanccA to bo ia tho British MuBeom amougat Mr. Erskine^fl 
papers.^ iToroover, it does not appear in the Pcnikn 
tranalatioiis, an abscnee which implies that it wtis entered 
later than thdr dates and therefore cannot bo by ITumaviin. 
Again, it mentions Biibar by a stylo unlike numayrm's/and 
speaks of him with dierespect. 

This aturaf fruit note cannot bo Jahangir's, hecanse he 
made his additions in Turk!, and it is in Persian, It occurs 
only in the Elpbinstunc Codex; its royal stvlc, its fiat- 
rama/i-i-wm, testidca to its origin. Its author is pkustblv 
Shiih-jfthiin. TJ truly margimil, the finding of Lho Elphbstonc 
3IS, would allow recognition of the handwriting. 

It is a long stride to another item of news, which is one 
of great importance idiice it brings tho manuscript into the 
European world and spreads wider Biibaris fame, Unfor¬ 
tunately we leom merely a fact—that it wi±s purehiised in 
Peshawar by Mu Elphinstone iu ISOO, and when on hla 
iniswon to Kabul. I^ter on ho wrote of it to Mr, ErriEmB as 
"‘old and yaluabk," “ hut no details as to seals or other marks 
of earlier ownctriiip haye come down to us. It must have 
been soon after its purchase that it was lent to Dr. Let den, 
who translated a part of it, was cut short in hk work by 
death, and bad honour done wnth amplest measure to his 
unfimshed fragment by Jin Erskitie, who incorporated it in 
tho Memoirs in 181L* 


*■ B.M, am , 26,605, p, 83, 

* TLem Toidi JUD quDled ffOTii ftB anpuhtisbed lettnr. tar in 

« to di .thn. Iiukbtai C M,. ttS fcES?: 

Sir. l,«<tidOil Erekine. * 

< Dr, Lt^ ^viloribiil Cbaer) as Inr « f iSfl ^ 

frtpBciit fara L 2m to L ai3*. Eh aW ia ilia MeniQi™ hk jtohS bcit^lh 
Mr. Er,kiM rqui^j divid^i tho of it, 

P<*h>qtr lu allot to Mr, Er^kiiio the iurt 
eli«» of pnaso. T^p of the of the IKmioii,, 

sresi.‘ 32 ’pSSc"* i. 
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In 1814* it waa colkted hj ‘Mt. Erskine with Mb trana- 
ladon from the? Persian tost, and with, him it remained^ 
because AIr» ElpMnfitoae said it was safer so. 

In 1816 there Ixang correspondence between the two men 
Oft to the best place in which to deposit it and certEun Turki 
papers (its vocabularies ?), it was decided to entrust it to the 
ckTof libmiy oi their mother citv* That it was so deposited 
there appears to be no doubt. Tlie following three items of 
testimony^ two from M. Garvin de Tassj' and one from 
ifr* Erskine, confirm the decision taken in IS 16, and locate 
the manuscript down to 1848 m the Advocates Librarv. 

The first is a letter {hitherto unpublished) addressed to 
5Ir. Erakine:— 


*M4, BLooudarar SauASKt 
Losiwjr, 

Aiijtut ao, lft4L 

*•* Mossmuii, 

Sion efidmnhla ami et confrere, M* le ClieTalior A, Jaubort, 
profcfiBcur do turc, eta,, m’a chatgfl lors de mon depart pour 
LoflJres, il y a quelquea seamiacs, do m'infonner ou «c trouvo ea 
eo moment le M8. lagatai doi dg dont tous uvea; 

public uao int^rcssante tiaduetion ucoampag^^ do savantes notee. 
Porsounf a Londro# u'ti pu rupondre d o^te question j mniti le 
Proft58cur AViLioiif m^a eagagS d vuns £*erire pour reus b fairo 
^ voua-meme. Je voua prie do ni^c^cmier la libcrto quo jo pTcnda 
et do troiro quo je m^oatimomiB heuFEiii do bonao voua A men 
tour bon li quslquo cbosCi Jo portuut dans unc quinsainc pour 
Puriflf jc me ehargemi volonticnj do voa coimniaaioni rai 
rhonneur d'etre, nvee respect, llocrienr, 

Votre trib humblo aor^dteur, 

G A Efts- DE Tasst,'’' 


The following b quoted from the Jotirttni Aifiaitgm of 
February llth, 1842*— 


Ths Ms, gqt jiuitjud alhf LG 2 n;teii''a EiMriitqis Itutd retanuid it to ELphiBston*. 
Wtd to ^ ctrtuinstttina m ovu qiir tnQwIcdge tiwl thtJftS wnfl. a TurtI tint in 
at iho fa^‘, Bo*s of Hlich tiAd raufied Hr. ^pluuituix, for to wrote 
to Mir 'Irr*tii'l-llt—the muhor of ^'TutvHli m Coatnu Arig, fn 1812-1S13"' 
Oolciitta, 1872}—to !!<][ tim to proeuw saalluir copyin BuJt^izo for Hr. Erakine. 
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“ da * Journal Aitaiigut,' 

" SlflssiEtni, 

Dana Tarticlc plc’in O^interet quo 31. A, n coiuaEim 

i lVs4iufm dt« Chn?st«iDuthxBs Orloatalua (JTjinTi^rT 13-15) . + . 

U lat dit que le itS. jaghotni dea Mc/n&ifu d« Bdhar sc tmuvc 
1 la Bihliothtquo du Culligo do Fort IViUicm. Co document 
nwmquu dV-xiictitiide^ commtj colui quc feu Davids a doaud tlnxis 
sa Giunmiaire Turqtie, p* ixxKiv do lu prufccc^ oii U cat dit quo 
le MS. do MijwitM di» Bubar quL appcrtcnodt au feu Dr, Lcydou 
flC trouve dans la Blhliothilqnc do k Campagnio des Indt'a 
(A Lonirva}* Lo fait est quo co pTwctous MS.* d^aprea leqccl 
3t3f. Lcjdeu' ot Ereldnc ant mlig^ lour estimable troduclioit 
angkijc, cflt actnDlletnoat ^ In Diblietlidqtie dcjt Avocats d 
E<Imbourg. C'eat de M. Kraklua Lui-mi^mo quo je tieuis ce 
reuieiguoment qu’il mo purait utilu do faire can&nltrc. Agr&ez, etc. 

“Ginfw tit TasstJ* 


Xext cornea an aullioritnUve: and signed statoment from 
Mr. Eraktne himacLf, in the foiloTSing note which is token 
from a fljdeaf of his Turki MS. {British Mosoum, Add, 
26,234). Alter having iiuierlbed there what is virtually u 
tahlo of the contents of the volmne, Mr. Erskine writes: 
" N*B. The folios 25-2SA arc wanting in Mr* Elphinslono^s 
copy of the erighud, mte- m tAs library a/ tAe FacuHs/ of 
Adroenfeit at EdtnhurfgU. See * Memoirs of Bahat/ p. 355, 
note. Williain Erskine, Edinburgh, December 25th, 1848**' * 

Unfortunately^ the Elphinatono Codes cannot ho found hv 
the Keeper of the Advocates Library, who has obliged me 
by twice making search for it. it may be diaoovered later, 
and it is allowahle to listen to the single string of hope. 

I have mentioned already that this transcript hod lost 
much of its latter portion before it came into 3Ir. Erskme'a 

’ The MS. bnlDnifiiig to Dr* LcvrlDD ^iui^ iir mcntioQiHl Above u ia iho 
iDilu but wsfl odt the ouc trenslDitcd br^ Lejtleiu wlw raed Ibo 

ElphinAttjQO Codta. DftTid* has, iiowoTot, tot heea qnitD cutiwrt in his rtatoment 
■Dd thrro a MS. wbieb udooged lo the Cajlcjn of F{,[t W iiJi»Ti- i t r Ihot 
of the Aniitis Society ot Bengiil. 

* The al»T« ooto niES^b that Mr. B«khixj hid the Elphiauntm MS in 
hoDdii wteo wntiD^ it. Till* la wt De«»siin]v m, eiiioa be ww cdtotutriim 
bis own MS. tnow m tka Brittib Mumcbb) with t&e MamoLra, which hi 
to show tho corLtfnte of the Elphio^itP, 
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hands; it had uq oolophoo tbemiore, to attract his attention. 
One exists however, which would fit it, and which, where it 
fltaads now, is singuhuly out of place. It ie one appended 
to the splendid Perskn copy of the Ubdu’r-rahiiii Persian 
trondotioTj which belongs to the Maharaja of Alwir. It is as 
foUoM's 


^USji '-rflj 

Ji^ 11.—^ o 4lJl jJ *1]^ 




cT''* C^' ^ 


-1^1 Jjjk 






Tins colophon, it must be admitted, offurti an interesting 
little problem. Its rcinurkabU ehumeter and incongruities 
were first published, I think, by Mr, Beveridge * 

"Where it is, it not only contradicts, by its date, the hhstorie 
ascription of the PersLni trunalation to * Abdn'r-nihim Mirza 
Ttitkmlfi, but, with date I5‘dl, is attached to a book which 
has, inforpoluted in its text, the note made by HiimavOn in 
1351^2, ' 


Not only so, but besides the seals of Ah bar and Slmh-jahiii, 
that of Mu^jmaad HumayQn is inscribed within the voliniie! 



Tarb wohl w iiati *totd4 be »rliiltt«l d«rii mv mh W 

j "1"^“ “ flo otber kmwn i.t. 

tMt in that ft Inmecriptoi Biblir’ft 

tet % "" 

■*"*” “1 ■(“If Md OttobeTloM, TbS 
»i*r ^*** “ sheet upon hi. own. br ■ Hrihp 

a tlurf fflpj wlucli TO ow« to Mr, K Dra^oti lc.?a7 ’ ^ 
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Tho codex is oi fegal merit Aiid of early date; it has been 
estimated aa dating even so early a» 1596, the year m which 
the traoidation was mode. The colophon cannot he right: it 
cannot be that of a Forshm tnmslatioii; it cannot in 1590 
dewribe worlc by 'Ali'n^l'-katibf who was liring at the time of 
Bahar's death, a weU-knowTi scribe; and Homayiai's seal 
can only bo here for some special rcaaon, 

Until some better cxplunation is diflcovered, I suggest that 
ua tho Alwar Codex is so early and so good, it may bo the 
one presented to Akbor by 'Abdu'r-rshTm Mirzn ; and that, 
because it was in this closest touch with its Turk! original, 
a spirit of piety brought over from that original its seal 
(Hiimyyun’s) and (modihed ?) celopbon, thus linking sontce 
and outcome oa one and the same book, even in differing 
verbal garb. 
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XXTOL 

nsrnicES to the diwah of abu tamkam, 

Br D. S, MABGOLIODTH. 

JT will probably bo beforo the diwane of the Arubic 
poets are fully utilized by compilers of Ma»lem history. 
Widely read in Eastern countriea, they arc mroly attractiTe 
to European taste, trained on quite diSerent modelfi. 
European editions, ouch as might be expected to make the 
most of the historical and nrehioologicfll rantter which they 
contain, ate not in many cases likely to bo attempted; and 
the Oriental editions, though sufEciontly tmstworthy in 
I»iiit of text, uERuilly provide the historical student with 
little in the way of help. Guided by the example of 
Mr. Guest, who indexed Matol for this Journal, the 
present writer hopes to make the access to some of these 
dlwuas rather easier, by lumishing them with indices of 
p^ces, persons, and cerfein other mattere. The first diwan 
with which he will deal is that of the leader of the great 
Abbusid trio which eonsiste of Abu Tununam, BuhturT and ‘ 
MutaimbbT. 

Aba Tumtnara^s diwan was published at Boiwut in 1889, 
with partial Tocalisation and notes by Shahin "AtiyjTih; this 
edition being exhauirted, another has been produced this year 
at the samo place by Muhyi^I-dfa al-KhayySt. Of the 
numerous misprints and errors in the former edition some 
haye been corrected in the new; yet a great many remain, 
not indeed of a sort which is Hke]y to sorioualy mislead or 
delay tho r^cr, yet such as sho'uJd have di^ppeursd in 
a new edition* Thus, one of the poet’s patrons is still 
repetifodly called Ibn Abi Dawud In the headings (1, 75, 
*86, etc.) j yot the rhymes show that Ms namo wm Ibn Abl 
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(79, 82), even if there eeu]d have ’been any doubt 
in the ease of so famous a inim. The explanations given 
in the notes are oiton erroneons. So in the line (24) 






moj^d is explained us *the top of a mountain^; but iront 
p. 80 wo learn that it is the name of a tribe, known nUo 
to rbn Dnraid. On p- 246 



tiirdli is interpreted atni’*/,first of eourao it is the participle 
from ata, ' to be alack/ On p^ 12, in a liner quoted by 
Ma«i‘iidi, wine is said to be fil-ama /: tine editor 

thinks this mouns ' dark of attributes/ but it must surely 
be a reference to tbo doctrines of the Jahmites eonceming 
the attributes of God. Tlio matter contained in the new 
edition seems identical with that in the old, save that soiru' 
of the sitircs published in 18S9 have been omitted on the 
gronnd of impropriety. 

AbuTammim was coort-poet under 3Iu^tafim und Wat hik , 
and most of his efforts, or at any rale the best of them, 
consist of ciicomiums either of the Caliphs or of the leading 
men at their courts, espeemUy Ahmad Thu Abl Du^ad and 
Muluimmad Ibn' Ahd nhMalik ahZajyut, the judge and vkier 
in whom Mu'lasim plticcd implicit reLkincc^ Tbe themes on 
which he dwells most are the defeat and capture of Babak 
by al-Afshln, assisted b)' the generals Abu Sa^td liluhummad 
Ibn Yusuf, Abu Dulaf, and Ja‘far ahEluiyrui- Babak, 
leader of the Ehnirumites, warred with (giinsidcmblc saccess 
against the Caliphs, and was finally subdued by the military 
genius ef al-Afshln and the treuchory of Ids Armenian friends. 
His execution, b powerfully described by our poet, p. 204. 
Al^Afebin also look a pronoinent part m the successful raid 
by which Mu*tasim rendered himself mnatcr of Aucyrn and 
Amorium, celebrated by Abu TamnuLmi in one of hifi niosl 
brilliant odes (7). Presoutly al-^Lfshin fell into disfavour. 
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waa charged with idolatty and fire-worskippingf was im¬ 
prisoned and starved to death* Ahii Tannnum now re-echoes 
the charges (2^8)* and de$cri,hcs with delight tho fire in 
which the hero'^a bones wore burned: “ he prayed to it w^hcn 
living, ho is burned in it when dead, and shnll enter it with 
the onldoerfl,"^ 

Several other in on of eminence figure among the poet^s 
patrons—^Abdallah fbn Tahir, MEilik Hm ^'ank, al-Hasan 
Ibii Sahl, etc* Smee hi& patrens either seat for him or 
were sought b}* him, his poems enable m to add u fcinr 
biographical details to those ptesen ed by the author of the 
AghanJ, MEVs'iidl, and Tbn TThillikan . To his supposed 
Chriatian descent he has no allusion ; but he leasts 
esceediiigly of the pagan glories of his tribe* SomcM-hero 
in Syria was his earliest home (425j| j thence he joamevod 
eairly in life to Egypt, whore lie suffered greatly fi^om 
poverty [419—135 .mid 473) j one of hia earliest poems (3o9) 
is it dirge on TTnioir Ibn al-Walld, who was killed in Egipt 
in 214 A.H. (TabarT, iii, 1101}, followed by a scries of dirges 
on Mufunumud Ibn Humaid al-TusT, killed by Babak in the 
same year, 3!any of the places which he professes to have 
■visited are of course ideal, and copied from earlier poets ^ 
bat of places whither he ^l6aHy went he mentlous TIulwan 
(’123), Hinis (233), fUikkuh (121), while Sfi^bur and ^lausil 
(where he died) are mentioned in the headings. Of Baghdad 
he only tolls iia that he Would fain go there (135, 323), 
a wish wliich was certainl 3 f^ realized. 

Of Utorary and religions matteiij Abu TtumniiTn Icnows 
quite SIS much as could bo expected : he appears to be 
fumiliur with the imecdotos about his predecessors that figure 
in the Aghaul. His reference (4c) to the FutliftaA of Ibn 
aI-Mukaffa‘ os a masterpiece of eloquence is very remarkahle, 
Ma'bud, he states, is the chief singer, though he has many 
rivals ; the Bmayyads preferred al-jVkhti to Faraidak, 
notwithstanding that the latter uus their kinsman* Ho 
quotes JoTTival, hat adds ** I mean al-Hutay''ahj” the name 
by which the latter poet was more familiorl}'' known* 
Technical terms of tradition (76), metre (81), and grammar 
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(3, 379, 308) not mifrcqucntly ocour- Attention is called 
to the proctico of pointing and rocolmng epistle^i (410)| and 
the clieapno&9 of papci- (341). 

A diiituictivo Ifsatuio m Abu Ttimmam^s pdes^ is bia intote^t 
in the weelc-dflj’s. Monday (293) is the day of Abu Sa'id^'a 
victon'; Tuesday is the death-duy of ^tjmou* Ihn nl-’VVulTd 
(369);, and of aomo probably ficiitiouB separation of the poet 
from his beloved (64); Thursday (26S) is the day on nhieh 
Babak^s fortress Buddh was destroyed, and is also marked 
by erotic experiences (4;J8j ^Md) ; Friday (102) is the day 
of a victory over Bilbak at Mukun„ uod also of a victory 
over the Bysontlnes (297), consummated on a Saturday 
(ibid,)—so glorious a victory that Time smiles whenever 
it remembers that it begot such a Saturday, Further^ 
Thursday is the day on which iln'ta^ni died and Wiitbik 
occeded to the throne (276), Sunday and Wednesday, it 
woxdd appear, had nothing worth commemoKiting. 

Abu Tammam^s biographers quote tales in which he is 
charged with impiety, especially with neglect of tfio five 
pra 3 'ers. His dlwdn contains nothing that would coadnu 
this charge—indeed, he asserts (261) that prayer makea 
good all following aetione. Such reforences as bo makes to 
religious matters ai-e quite orthodox ; and, us in most diwans, 
there are a few poems quite ascetic and edifj’iug in chuiucter, 
Tlicse, it is true, arc compensated by venaea in praise of wine* 

The following indloas refer to the pages of the new' 
edition; some of the geogmphical names have been collated 
with tho forma in Yakut, who had studied the diwan verv 
carefully; and in the case of some of the persoas mentioned 
rofcrcncefi have been given to places where more is told 
about them. 
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1. Namea of Places mentioned in the Diwaji of Abu Tammam, 


220 jy! 

140 

til I'SiTi■ ^ 

(Ta'^Obl, ii, 668) 404 Oj/j 

1*1^1 
323, 214, 135 x\sJu 
420 

297, 217jlUjlI 
262, 192, 106, 103, 28 

S96 

327 

300, 333 

(Talgat 06 

58 

36* Jjj>r 
64 
420 

379 ^^liSTLs^ 
327 

20 4^11^1 
606 

424, 292 


274 

327, 262,192,106,102 

457 1 

211 jyy\ 

2l 7 

260, 103 

392, 366, 358, ISO 

363 J^j\ 

192,109, 105, 101, 68,43 

326, 247, 302 
503 LjxLJ 
302 

' 27UyLSl 
297 (Halyi) 
(Yu^ut 505 

153, 2 

8 

606 

343 JjU 

(Xalf,iit ) 216 jjUb b 

65 IjU^lf 

295, 263, 203,138, 110,104 ij 
326 

299, 99 
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38lj 3S3 

323 ^lyi,:*- 

121 

283, 177 

323 

146 Jl Adikjc)! 

284 IJJ! 

459, 420 

292 ^J\ 

361, 359, 323, 131, 44 


422 

459 lL*j 

68 ^JL^ 

155 iL^jj 

217, 146, 145 

170 

CT&JfLut 307, 302 

197 ^\jj 

322 ^ 

233 

307 i . jljil 

197 A-Jj 

(Ta^ut i^L>) 262, 102 

10 J.iu: 

145 ,0 

82 J,_,j 

217 uji 

315, 232 f,y.j 

457, 420, 177, 176 

322 jt^Ui 

420 

2I7j,,L 

272 

3B2 

30 JL>^\ 

264 vj; liTV^ 

185 ^U71 uijU 

216 

271 ‘U] j 

192, 105, tOl, 98 

1 S5^V^*i 

366 

36 Jill J 

420, 323 

267 

303 

27 

276 ^U-i 

287 

32 

276 

219 

S17 
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424 

115 

381, 276, 253 

3, 2 * W 

302 Jji 

506 

(Cormtli) S2 

330, 323, 155 

<Tflbiit1, iii, 123S) 219 

32 ,_ 

217 


145 A ■'iS'.S.uij 

1 4#k^ 

14a Jiiil 

153 

]36 

1 


424 

lAj^ 

177 

102 

2S -- - 

282, 105 

297, 295, 213 

152 

215, 12 

321 

25 )kK^ 

226, 82, 12 

12.,^ 


mJiJLl* 

90 ijbjUr 

381, 186, 28 

381 ijU^ 



? 154 jilslJI 

8 

28, 


251 

331 ^J-l^ 

329 

JjJ 

172, IH, 112^ 

323 irlW 

233 

216 JyS-i!! 

496, 332 

75 

424, 292, 227 Xi 

506 

44laL*SL* 
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302, 272 


-423 jy> 1 ^ 

320 

300 AO 
31 

330, 114 
381, 253 Jjj-i 
212 
381, 274 


36 

85 

424, I ^ 
381 
234 

102,100,105, 102, 00, 68 

2C2, 261 
205 Ati^ 
252 As:* 
166 


2. Index of Forfions mentioned in Abu TamMam's DivaiL 

fjruriiiiu»w ptrtM* «rr hvekiitd^ 


125 [4/^^ 

127 

U-^ 

362. 361 

IS6, 172 

355 cJ^ A*^ I 

430 AjJj A*^! 
236, 174, 131 
230 

372 

46 [i^t] 


4A:U ;J1 A:^ ? 130 

iiil A^ 

311, 310, 204 yslt 
479 

A_*j=^ ji SOS ^^A^- 3^ 

Jr-Jl 

112^1 A*:>^ 
aUI hL^ jljj ^ A*&“1 
236, 185, 160, 81, 70, 75, 1 
507, 400, 300, 325, 285,238, 
(Tttbarl, iii, 1230; Ibn EHIH- 

Bn, I 28) 

336 jb\j ^ AA^l 
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322. 87, 23 ^ 

330 

23S 1^\ ^ 
323 

470 ^1 
(Horiri, 430) ]96 ^ m\ 
479, 322. 174 

84 4^ji1 

iji j* 

106, lOa, 101, 99, 69 
250, 243, 204, 202, 164, 110 
327, 321, 361 
248 

(Tabari, iii, 1246) 154 

311 JSh 
"8 ^ji J^ 

(Ibn IflJi&^p, 118) 187 

(Ibn Kutiubali, 67 
ed. do Qoojo, 312 ) 

489 L1^ 
176 ^ '' 

25 [j^lc] 
(Tabari, iii, 1234) 10 fy 
32 

062 


1$ 

498, 321, 303, 306, 301, T1 
(Tabari, iii, 1166) 

L^j i-y 
341,246, 200 J, 

354, 309 
296^UAA&>jli 

478 

83 

^\l]l J..1 VVi cri 

220 

376 

319 

86 

470 

t^- 

309 

193 

87 J^'i\ 

601| 497 

m 

328 

210, 204, 202, 161, 42 
328, 268, 261, 248 

315 A-.1 ^ 
(Ya'i^ubl, ii, 616) 
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78 

500 

216,178 yjj 

(Tahartpiii, 1814 ; Miirijj,u, 
253) 

410, 16. 15 ^ 

jjI ^ 

211,195,166,123,38,34 ^ 
406, 400, 343, 333, 320, 233 


{Tnba^i, iii, 1331 ; Tawat al- 
irafajiit, i, 166) 

462, 334 yi\ 

384 


31 ^.,^1 

W 


130 

269 ^■ 


358 
69 

J -f- ^ ^■-^' Ajyfc r* - JrsJ' 

331, 371, 368, 300 


485, 387 
370, 193 

IC2 n'^ u;l 

o ^ —f L^*j^d^ ^ 

85 

139 jJj)l Ajy. 


361 A4.^ ^ JjjeT 

87, 65 i^LWV Jj>=r 

496, 

(Tabari, iil, 1194)398,387,159 
45Sill 

iiH '^j-^ ijH J^^ 

350 

(Ya'^:6b!, ii, 567) 

405 aDI Autf 1^ 

23 ^1 

236, 209, 174, 139, S3 ^1:*^ 
479, 4TS, 476, 356, 324, 290 
487 
19 

133 ^ >■ * 

187 

224 ;^^yic^^U\ 

487 ^ji\ 

478, 472, 434, 29 . _ 

jJ^ 

288 jij 

59 

322 
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32S 

lOS 

18 li-Jij] 
217 Jij)'' 
296 
136 

82 jjyi 

12 'lij] l 
83, 78 -fej 
489, 40a. 224 pjij 
80 4:^L]1 i ^ 

498, 476, 3S7 Jjj 
479 Ui] I Joj 
<dll Jjj, 

222 

18 [^^j] 
261 |4^^* 

154 

311 

75 [J^^] 
128 
105 

395, 215. 161, H5, 137. 167 
406 

404 . 84 

330 

i- 

503 JjU 


ty ^ ^ 

84, 82. SO. 1 

363, 356, ISO. 122, 94. 87 
(Fawit al-wafajat, i, 149) 

323 

*21 152, ISl 

R«id 

400 

140 I jj.l j 

260 JUr jJ1 

109 

236 JilJ 

lif! JjjI 

395,240, 210,204,200, 40. 22 
(Tabari, iii, 1206) 

344 Uui ^ 

(Fawat eLwafsjcU, i, 236) 

506 ojjJ' 

147 ^ 

183 4^1] I A |H ~ 

271 *UJi 

27^Hi:3i j 
276 j.i 

(j?^ 

199 
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139 1=^ 
i_i3U ^ 13 

{Ta'^atT^ U, fi&5) 

283 

209 

484 ^ 

470 

4S7j-,U 

200 

228, 53 
447 

289, 79 jiJ 

438 

li 35 ^jj lAp^ ^ 

314, 310, 241, 230 
283 
84 
319 

500,492, 486,287 yo 

442 

410 ji ^ 

iji 

318, 310,136, 43, 22 

379 

501, 405, 4S6 a13^ 

507, 504 


267 [jjAj] 

^Ji ijLjj \^. 

331 

282 jm^ jjI ^ i^LkJui 

30 < 1 ^ *' 

333, 331, 320, 213 
(TatiAri, iii, 1315) 

340, 317 

SJ ,J_i-,*J1 i-3 LJjyJwlill 

352 ^U\ 

(Tabari, iii, 1223) 107 *sj 
499, 3B4, 343 

28 

271 

31 

245 

19 JT tj:^\ 

(iJ^ JwfcE^ AdkKiJ jJb 

294, 201, 225, 101 k-i-^ 

55 aIi.^ ijJ JLs jjI 

31 
31 

328 ^_ils^l 
185 uljjIUk 
310 tutya!! 
487 J^ilj 
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3^3 ^Ua>r ^ 

381 ^5^ ^ 
■*75,472,438,386,296,174.^ 
433 

816 j 

410 

\ 53 j. 

362^U 3^. 

c;^ f 

273, 2Da, 65 ^ 

1S8 3jA£ 

316, 247 jj! 

3 69, 359 ^ I’ j^A£ 

28 ,^j,d^\ ^ ^ 

495, 493, 492, 400, 395, 170 
605, 50S, 498 
177 
352 

373 ^ -P r «SJ 

» J t 

13 X ^Liij^^l 
496, 9j*,lU 
396, 238, 153 

jr^ tir-? ijH J-iiJI 

810, 204^jIL 4li1 ^^i^ 

237 - •* 

^ 75 ^*1 


53 

608 |*lj Uj'V* 

486 aU! ^ ^j.A^ 

506, 496, 491 
243 

322 aUI A^ 
485 jfc^luZ A.-’- 

660,499,498,493,491,487,403 
oJ^Uic 

319 *jI»- i_sJui 

I tj- 

193 ^-A= 

497 

63 [Ijli^] 

209 " 

j*J.c ^ 467 
394,66 yt\ |_^ 

(Mtiriij,H, 204,' Ih^ HMlliMn, 
i, 441) 

54 ^jA, 333 426 ^ ^,ii 

iii jr^ T 

413, 50 4i*U?^ 

'L7*^ Jj-1» 

13, 12 

150, 149 
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■124, 307, 2Sa, 53 -^1 310 

iTa, 175 ^ ^jJr ^ 

494 377, 31« 

40 319 ^ 

371 jjU J^ ^ ^ 

(Talmii, iii, 1268) 1544U, 124 

508 


272, 267, 23S, IG9, 63, 18 
505, 363, 31S, 312 
(Ftt^ut ftUwainyat, ii, 146) 

310 uJ3l# 

20 *- tm^-^ 

3lS0, 279, in 
30 

497,406 

363 •f 

(Khizunat al-mdiib, i, 236) 

(Ibii labit, 907 ) 873 i-*^ 
273 

466, 461, 436, 42B, 424 

323, 283, 232 

ij/ 

£08, 507 
368 

387, 375, 374 


388, 876, 368 ^ LL^ 

I54jlji 

361 ^ 

237, 40 

475 

187^ 

319 ppU ^ 

110^ jT 

jj\ ji J54 

40 ^ 

303, 8 

317, 154, 88 [i,U 

314;UJ 
236 ^ 

98 Au 

360, 87, 82 JyJ 
25 [wyl] 
152 
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497 

356 ^ 

355 

31 

96 ^ niU 

92 
82 

(Ibn Dnmid, 239) 296^^,**^ 

^B8 A t. Ly ^W L * 


'^r' c;? 

386* 357, 6, 5 
(Ya‘lplbl, ii, 588) 

409, 351 
356 
244 

ji-^ jjI i^UUl 

252, 59, 37, 51, 47, 


205 ^ I 

304 jij 

307 

491 wlU^I 

V 

(Ya*Jpubl, ii, 338) 

(TutwirT, iU, n 71) 101,98 Lji^ 
103 Ajc« 

A*jr' aUL 
151, 7,1 

275, 259, 347, 229. 22fi, ISO 
335? 

(Yb'^uH ii, 516?) 507 4^ W, 
422^ 
154 jljb« ^1 
487 

A*^l *«-o-L 40 ^-,^1 

S30^^^:w*Ji 


(Ibn fiZbillikEn, ii, 70) 

51 

362 Jbbsiit A*jr* 

2a ilfc* ^ Ai^* 

56 ^ 1 ^j | -I-II ^ 1 

312, 299, 210, 195, U6 

493 I, j Afci?* 

494, 487 Ajj ^Ji Amt’ 

jjUsil ^ 

189, 107, 96, 68, 25 Aot^ jjI 
289, 267, 265, 249, 223 , 205 
336, 335, 299, 208, 294, 290 
{Qh. 238 i Ta'Vubi, ii, 598) 

321, 219 

162 


fiK.A.S. 11!|]5. 


Si 
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27S, 155 u-i 

338, 329 
155 

384 

139 ^ 

107 

409, 301 ^Jb 
412 ^'JLb 
271 |*Uii 

114 [Ji>I 
130 Joi jiJ 
? J.^1 I** S3 JjJi jlijl 
328. 276, 275, 226 aUIj j^;5Ul 
-I yS> 84 

134 [jJjll (*l] 
412 

■ t** 

(See 

5, (3) ^13 

341 4i3! 

494? 381 
31 ^.)i 

92, 90 *wj^ 

(Ytt^ubl, ii, 516) 102 

84 


46 Mimmil 
830 

1^3 ^ 

(TaV^’bl, ii, 565) 

131, *5 

ITT, I To, 163 ^ 

liH uT'r* 

175,133,128,127,66 
502, 492, 489, 488, 407, 401 
(Yti^Obl, ii, 599) 

iwCUJl ^r* 

(Yfl'^QbT, ii, 223) 223 

-*07 ^ ^y* 

9 ,_cJ XjjuS-*-^] 

4T9 -1^^ 

i_ 

lt 7^ V jy^ 

158, 155, 115, 114 
367, 866, 70 ^ 

372, 368 
80 

153 I ,j j\^ 
145 ij\y} 

i;!? Jy** c;^ 

371, 242, 198 

144 ^yj\b 
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70 92 jjl 

180 ijx ^ L g..4 j t 

491, 489 

3, Fames of Trilw* mentioned in Abu Tammy's Diwan. 


13 

64 j:ij 

474* 370^ 291, 131* 42 ^ 
^2^yJ 
251 j4tJ 
484 


mj\ 

388* 198* 151, 99, 94. 78 
493, 475 

319, 269 »_-Uj *i ^]j\ 
151. 131, 130. 124, 122. 94 
386 


271, 175 
475 


484 

268. 64, 21, 13^1; ^ ^ 
275, 273. 269 
20 

170 JJl 
SO ^11:^ 
353, 170 ^^^^1 



485 

353 





386 


493, 477 

435, 12 ^ jL.'l] ^ 

485 ,^1 
175 

155jU^l 
94^Uj\ 
ISS, S3. 78, 77 jU 
99 -j 

Jtm w 

487 

SO^JW 

477, 3T0, ISO 
341 jUr* kXun ^ ^ 
385, 31 

85 jj^ 

273, 268, 225 [^l^] wJULt 
487, 477, 378 
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271, 7S jU 

400 jjiji- 

444, ISO 

321 

378, 310, 12 LjUi 

319 

H Jut^ wlsf 

50 ijb J 

400, 333, 161, 131 

340, 88 ijjbS 

344 

^Dm Dttnxid tj'jjJ) 291 

294 4jf 

123 ^'\jj 

473 

377, 365, 319, 57, 33 

283 

169 

271 

506 

507 jUi 

84, 83 

175 

3*7S^ 

273, 272 ^ 

475 Jj j 

475 

122 ^LU 

490 jji 

260, 236, 152, 130 

31 krfU 

284 4^ ^ 

490, 364, 131 


373, 273, 155 

130 4^L]L. 

37 Z;iLijr 

355 ^ 

317, 291, 216, 57 

385, 358, 84 

477 

83 ■__, 

124 

56 

20 

79 

501, 201 

484, 271 ^ 

271 

370, 291, 280, 16L, 151 ‘Jc 

103 

477, 475, 474, 472, 422, 388 

485 

500, 496, 492, 484, 479 
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477, 364, 356, S22, 83 
S3 

124 JlaU 

387, 36F, 251, 63 

364, 155 j\p 
489 

319, 152, 72 
300, 155, 94 jufc* 
37S, 319, 291, lai 
287, 237, 155, 24 i^jju 


4. Stan meationed in the 

226 

411, 313, 299, 220 t-JU^ 
333, 321^^1, 

U7 

371, 220, 162 
321, 112, 102 

362 

321. 313, 300 

398, 228, U7*^ii^l 

102^ 

316 


42 ^ 

1 * “ 

271 ^ 
487 

477, 56 ^1* 
322 7 

88 Sj^ 

SO, 24 jUi 
325, 80 
92, SO, 88, 33 
79 

of Abh TammAm, 

198«^^1 y^! 
198 

198 J=j 
343, 332 y 

228, 81 jjj 

362 

93, 60, 4 *\jy^ 
250, 228, 81 J*a. 

198 

300 j>*y 
382, 228, 81 
343 
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5> Sattki mantloiied by Abu T&nmiam 


442 [aj} 

319 


84 

S 

164 

322 ^ g-* 

322 

487, 332, 04, 57, 19 
323 

64 

322 

372 1 

133^niii ill 
105^1 


474, 133, 99 

261 jJLj\ 

474, 323, 133, 99, I2jjj 
474 

322 j£j\ 
04 

219 4^'LLkj Ju^j 
323, 163 

322 j}is^ 

168 

322, 271 I_jUill 

322 CjIjj kslj 
42, 31 j\I ^ J 
322 
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XXIX. 

UOTES OIT MDIAN COOfS ASI> SEALS, 
Paht VI. 

Br E. J, BAPSON, M.A,, 


Tutelary DmMriEa of Indian Cittes on Gejkco-Indian 

Coins, 


1. Sapiia. 

^IlfLE square Ijronze coiua of Eucratldos which bear od the 
reverse the image and superBcriplion of the tutelary 
divinity of a oitj, instead of some typo accompanied hy the 
usual kingly name and titles, are well known and have often 
been published,^ The Kharosthi macription has been read 
hitherto as ; hut this ia undoubtedly 

inconcct. Since the publication of Professor Gardner's 
Catalogue, the British Museum has acquired specimens of 
this coinage, by means of which the reading of every letter 
of the inscription can be determined with certainty.^ Of 
these additions, the best preserved is the coin now described. 

Obc. Bust of king r,, wearing helmet and diadem; inecr. 
in Greek dioractera along the I, the top, and the 
r. side:— 

B421AEnsl MEr^AOylEYKPATfAOY, 


1 Ooimiii^w, JViiw. CAtoh., 1!WB, pp. 22$ {:So. £1), m, pi, tu M], 
Kw 6 e; Krti fioilrt, /, A-Mffl,, 1S73, p, aW, pi. Ti (tjlJ, i ; OoidiKEr, 
II.U. C«t., Omi m»d ScjftAie p, lO (No. $3}, pj. tj, S, 

* From lIlo ^ptidiiuiiiEi putliahcJ hy PtnfotfCtf Gurdaer, it waa imposiititff to Im 
certain of tho ntatiuig whioh bo giireft on tlm uitliontT of CuaniavlULiii 

(iM. ftf.J. 
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Rec. ZeuR seated 1. on throne; he holds a wreath and 
u palm-hrancii; in front of him, fore-part of elephant 
r.; behind, a conical-sbapcd object, above which, 

monogram, Kharofithi inscription along r., 

top, and L side:— 

{■=~Kariiiye nagara~decata). 

B.!d.; Cunningham ColL .£□. [PL 1. 

The first word, then, is KatiHye^ not Kariiiye ; and there 
can be no doubt that Dr. J. Marquardt has rightly 
recognised in this Prakrit form the genitive singular = ** of 
Eopi^*' and that the whole inscription means “the city- 
deity of Kapiia.*' 

This discovery of Dr. Marquardt has been published by him 
in so modest a fashion—he merely refers to it incidentally 
in his g^reat work Erankahr ntuh der Ofographie de» Pn. Mo9e9 
Xorenac*!, p. 280 —that, unless special attention is drawn to 
it, it runs some risk of escaping the notice of numismatists 
altogether. 

Its importance for the history of Gncco-Indian coinage 
is evident. We have here indisputable numismatic testimony 
to the fact that EapiSa, the capital of the great kingdom 
of Eapi^-Gandhara, formed part of the Indian dominions 
of Eucratides. This fact has, no doubt, been generally 
accepted long ago from considerations of what is known 
from other sources of the history of this period; but it is 
now placed beyond all question by this piece of positive 
evidence. 

* Tbcre can b« little doubt that this monogram ia the one whkh ia intended to 
be repreernted on all the coins of Ihu elaw. The different form giren both by 
Conimighani and Profneor Gardner k doe to impcrfoetly pr ew u iad ipecimanii. 

* In a which wOl appear to the Trmmtaetiotu o/ tht XJV OrimUU 

Cmfrnt (AJgien) I hare trira to ebow that the i k eometimas ropmeotad in 
the Kharof^i alphabet, both in Dr. Stein’a tnaonptiona from Niya and oo the 
eoina. 1 umk tt extmnelT probable that it k hero indicated by the ■hart 
■troka at the foot of the iait letter, and that the word ■hoold be read w rfmifi. 
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These coins, moreover, give us some further informatiou 
ubout the history of the city of KupiSo. It has been already 
observed that they are often coins of Apollodotus restruck *; 
but numismatists seem to have been unwilling to accept the 
obvious interpretation of this fact, m., that Eucratides must 
have succeeded .4polIodotas as ruler over the city to which 
the coins belong. To avoid such a conclusion it has been 
suggested that these particular coins of Eucratides were 
struck after his death •; but there seems to be no evidence 
for this supposition, which is due, no doubt, to the general 
impression which must be left on the minds of all who study 
these coins, that, taken altogether, the reign of Apollodotus 
belongs to a later period than that of Eucratides. It is 
quite possible, however, that, in whatever way these two 
princes may have been connected—and in the absence of all 
satisfactory evidence it is best to abstain from all conjecture 
in such matters^—their reigns may well have overlapped, 
and that, for some time at least, Apollodotus was actually 
suporsedod in the rule of Kapi^ by Eucratides. 

This coin is, further, important since it enables us to test 
the theory, which General Cunningham supported with 
great learning and ingenuity, that the monograms on 
OrtDco-Indian coins were to bo read as the names of mint- 
cities. This theory has not been generally accepted by 
numismatists *; but it has been as difficult of disproof as of 
proof, sioce the resolution of these monograms, w’hich consist 
of an ingenious arrangement of two or more letters, can only 
in most cases be tentative, and can never be convincing 
unless supported by other evidence. 

In the present instance, we have both the actual name 
of the city in the Khorosthi inscription and a monogram 


' Cuaningbun, .Viwi. CArm., 1S<K>, p. 22«; Oanlaar, B.M. Cat, p. xxxr. 

* Gmnhier, ap. tit., pp, xxxv, 19. 

iuppuisd (». Smitli, £»rfy BUttry ^ Irndta, p. 199) that 
Apoiki^tits «M the auo ami mnrderw of Enmtide!!; but tho reaMO* for thu 
^ giy«n by Cunaiii^iam {Nina. CArm., 1869, pp. 2il-^ are nut alwohxtdv 

COPTlIiglPg, * 

‘oaA *867, p. i93; ron SaHet, Zn 

p. 200; Ganlmr, B.M. Cat., Gk, •md SeytAie Kimy$, p. It. 


.Vmn., 1879, 
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which can acarccly by any ingenuity be resolved into 
the letters which would go to wake up any possible Greek 
equivalent of that name. Moreover, the coins of Apollodotus 
which were rcstruck by Eucratides must surely also have 
been of the Kupiiki mint, and the monogram w'hich they 

bear is equally intractable. It is , and con scarcely be 
read otherwise than as MO. 

But, while General Cunningham’s theory as to the nature 
of these monograms seems to break down in the solitary 
instance in which it can be tested, it must not be hastily 
assumed that a study and comparison of these monograms 
can yield no good results, from the point of view of 
topography or history. Whatever may be the correct 
interpretation of these monograms, whether they be the 
murks of moneyen or whether they denote certain issues 
of the coinage, the occurrence of the same monogram on tho 
coins of dilferout kings certainly raises a presumption that 
they wore closely connected in some manner, either locally 
or chronologically. 


2. Punkaldtatl. 

In Professor Gardner’s Catalogue of Coin* of the Greek 
and Scythie Kingt of Bactria and India there is published 
a specimen of which, as yet, no satisfactory account baa been 
given. It is classed merely os “ Indo-Scythic. Uncertain.” 
(p. 162; pi. xxix, 15); and it differs so much in character 
from all known Gneco-Indian or Indo-Scythic coins that, 
in describing it in Indian Coine, $ 37 (1), I hazarded the 
conjecture that the piece was not a coin, but a reproduction 
in gold of tho designs of two seals or gems. I still think 
that this conjecture may quite possibly be true. Tho 
proceuanee of this specimen, which was acquired from one 
of the notorious baud of fabricators and dealers in false 
coins at Rawal Pindi, certainly excuses whatever doubt may 
be entertained os to its genuineness. But, if not genuine 
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itself, its obrersa and reverse must, at least, be copies, and 
accurate mecbanically^niiudQ copies, of some gaDuine DriginnU. 
It ia* therefore, in, any ease, well worthy of study; and 
a fuller reading of the Kkarostbl inscriptioua than waa 
possible at the time of the publication of the Catalogue 
revcols a fact of interest which was quite unsuspected. 

Obs. City-goddcas, wearing a mural orowu and holding 
a lotus-flciWEr in her right band j inecr. in KharosthI 
cfaaractcrB:— 

r. S^9%^^s [bj j[Pa ^Jkbolnvadi-deTBda; 
I. KkarcstbT inscr. (probably of throe aksaras) not 
legible.^ 

JUr* Humped bull r.; abo^'c^TAYfOC; bolow,^ T' 

U.M. JiT & i W t. e& 7. [PL 3. 

' The mtorution pa is justified by fJie remniniDg traces, Pu 
might more naturally have Imjcil expected; hut tlierc Mcms te be 
UQ traec of the yowel-sign- 

* The first iiJi^afa stetiis to be dr^, the second is poasibly pa or 
pra, and the third is quite dduhtfoL 

* Tliia a£:fara should bo restored us cither a or u. There seems 
to be a fuint trace of the loop at the bottom which distinguiahes 
the u. Professer Gardner's reading vri cannot be BupportecL 

* The reading ifnt is nnilDubted. For the ncta+ sing, in -s, cf. 
Pischcl, Grammaiik dcr Pralrit^Sprachgnj § 18. 

Wo have here represented on the obverse of this piece 
tho tutelary divinity of tho city of PnskulnvatJ, the Greok 
17cox(XauTt9, which is usually identified with the modem 
Hastnagur^ She weartf Greek dre« and the mural crown 
vrhicb is the crublam of a Greek civic divinity; and aa 
guardian of the " City of Lotuses abo appropriately holds 
u lotos-flower in her right hand. It is quite possible that 
her name may lie coocraled in the Sliarosthi ioacr* On the 
left, w'hioU, uufortunately, is too fragmentary to be read with 
any confidence. 
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The bull which forms the type of the reverse has, no 
8oabt, a religious significance. On the coins of the 
Kuwnus, the bull undoubtedly indicates the prevalence of 
the worship of feiva. It is uncertain whether it bos the 
same meaning here. 

From the linguistic point of view, the Kharosthi in¬ 
scriptions are interesting for two reasons; (1) the use of d 
to represent both d and t in [Pa\khalatmli-deeada = ^\^ 
Pwkaldrati^evatd ; and (2) the nom. sg. in -e, [u]Me or 
[a]fadAe = Skt. rrMbha^. 


3 . Pu^aldrati (?). 


The identification of another tutelary divinity with the 
citv-goddess of Puskalavati is less certain. The coin on 
which her figure occurs is one of the Indo-Scythic (^>aka) 
princes, Aziliaes. 


Obe. 


King on horseback r.; 


in front, monogram 



BASIAEHE BAZIAEON MEfAAOY I MAISOY (•<*).» 


£rv. 1., city-goddess, wearing a mural crown and holding 
a diadem in her r. hand; r., Zeus; in 1. field, 

Eharofl^i letter (pa ); in r. field, Kharosthi 
monogram, (? bpi + /a) ; Kharosthi inscr.; 

Jfabarq/asa rq/atirq/asa mahatma | Aj/Ui^ma. 

B.M.; Cunningham ColL .K. [PL 3. 


The only bases for the conjecture that this goddess also 
may perhaps be the tutelary deity of Puskalavatl are, firstly, 
the general resemblance which she bears to the goddess just 
described, and, secondly, the Kharosthi letter /w, which may 
possibly be an abbreviation of Pakhalatadi^ which is written 

* A fimOar mistoko in tb« uuno doe* not oceor on the aouiler coin of the nme 
t ^ ^bUibcd bj Cunningham (Nnm. Cknm., 1890, p. 152), and now in 
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in full on the other coin. The explanation of the other 
Kharosthi monogram, which seems to be made up by 
a combination of the aJewra* kpi and la, is quite uncertain. 
It may possibly represent the name of another city. 

Coins with re\'krsb-typb “Svautika.” 

1. Legend in Brdhnil characterf. 

Apparently the only specimen of this class hitherto 
published is the small sUver coin belonging to Mr. J. P. 
Rawlins, which Mr. Yinoent Smith assigns to the Saurustrun 
series, and on which he reads doubtfully the name Arjuna 
(JASB, 1897, p. 9, pi. i, 14). The resemblance to the 
Saurustran series is, however, not sufficiently close to make 
it necessary to suppose that there was any intimate con¬ 
nection between the two; and the provenance of this coin 
(Jholam) and of similar specimens since known from the 
collections of Mr. W. S. Talbot and Mr. M. Longworth 
Dames, which were made in the same region of India, would 
seem to indicate that the coins of this class belong to the 
north of the Punjab. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Rawlins I have been able to 
examine the original coin, and have studied the inscription 
without being able to agree with Mr. Vincent Smith's 
proposed reading of the name. I have since seen the two 
other specimens illustrated in the plate. The former was 
sent to me by Mr. R. Bum on behalf of Mr. Bleazby in 
April, 1903. The latter is now represented by casts in the 
British Museum, but I regret that no note was made of the 
collection to which it belongs. 

Obv. Bust of king r. 

Rev. Svaetika ; inscr. in Bruhmi characters (c. in/.). 

Mr. G. B. Bleaxby. M -5; Wt. 28. [PL 4. 

Obo. Similar. 

Rec. Similar; inscr., apparently in Bruhmi characters, 
illegible. 


[PL 5. 
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So far aa concerns the reading of the inscription, the 
coin last described is quite useless. On the other two coins 
certain letters are fairly well preserved, but I cannot suggest 
any satisfactory restoration in cither case. The following 
eye-copies of the legible portions of the two coin-legends are 
given in the hope that, when other specimens are available 
for study, they may assist in facilitating a restoration of 
the whole.* At present it seems doubtful if any conjecture 
whatever on the subject can be profitable. 

( 1 ) 

(Mr. Rawlins). 

(2) Ll]^I > 

(Mr. Bleazby, pL 4). 

2. Lrgend in Kharofthi chanicten. 

Most closely connected with the silver coins just described 
are others, which come from the same part of India, and 
which differ chiefly in bearing inscriptions in the Khorosthl 
alphabet These seem not to have been published hitherto. 

In the collection of 3Ir. Longworth Dames there arc 
twelve specimens, but, unfortunately, only a solitary one on 
which any considerable portion of the inscription can be read. 

Obr. Head of king 1., wearing diadem. 

Rer. Type, Snulika ; inscr. in Kharo^thl characters: 
[- tha\tmMa Bagaphamapu\^ -]. 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames. At '6; Wt. 37'6. [PI. 6. 

The other specimen illustrated was presented to the 
British Museum in 1903 by Mr. W. S. Talbot:— 

Ohv, Similar. 

Rtr, Similar; inscr. in Kharosthi characters; [- sa 

pu tha^noM Bagaphaniapu[ira 

B.M.; Mr. W. 8. Talbot- M *45; Wt. 24-7. [PL 7. 

I It b Ksrceljr iiMcaMrjr to rraiinil tht epiffrnnhist or the nuniLfinatut that 
cT«-«opua are adrntUleallf worthkM, and are ii»eful onljr ia »o far a» Utej explain 
Ut 9 T n>*"'"ir of • aviter, or illtutrata hb iodindual view (which is often inllocnccd 
hj {mcoBCMTcd ootiaoa} aa to the reading of an inscriptum. 
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The following are eye*copiea of tliia inscription :— 

(1) L- 

(2) J^.](PL7). 

It will be seen that the name of the striker of these coins 
is doubtful. It certainly ended in -na ; and if, as suggested 
above, wo may restore the two preceding syllables of his 
name as -pufha, wo have a form which strikingly reminds 
us of Caftaita.^ His title, whether that of king or k^trapa, 
is quite uncertain. All that we can say, with absolute 
certainly, is that he was the son of Bagaphama. This 
name is undoubtedly Persian ; and its latter portion is the 
same as that of the Indo - Parthian king, who is more 
generally known by the Greek form of his name as Oondo- 
phares.* We may, therefore, conclude that these coins 
belong to some’family of Persian or Parthian (Pahlava) 
princes or satraps ruling in the Northern Punjab, probably 
in the Jhclam District, in about the 6rst century a.d. 

Of a bronze coinage having as its chief type on the reverse 
a ttmtika together with a Eharosthl inscription, only one 
specimen is known to me. 

Obt. Man standing. 

Statiika ; inscr. in Eharosthl characters not legible. 

B.M.; Major Hay, 60: 12-20: 553. M -8. [PL 8. 

This coin was purchased in 1860 by the British 3Iuseum, 
together with a great number of others, which seem mostly, 
but by no means exclusively, to have been collected in the 
north of India and in Afghanistan. The inscriptions, 
unfortunately, cannot be read; but its fragmentary letters, 
and those also of some of the badly preserved silver coins 

A Wicinhbnce which Mr, Yinenit Smith atw between these eoixu 

ana toe sauriftran coins may be explained as due to their comnum orijrtn. 

Rer. Nnin., 1896, p. 570; Fleet, JRAS, 
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in the collection of Mr. Longworth Dames, seem to bo 
portions of an inscription which is other than that appearing 
on the more legible silver coins. 

KnAJLUiosTA (Kiiaraosta), son of Arta {Indian Coins, §34). 
Obc. King r, on horseback, holding in r. hand a lance 

couched; in front of horse, ^ (Kharosthl = Mm ); 
inscr. in Greek characters:— 

XAPAMUJC I TEICAT I [P]AnEICA-] I mAYDY. 

£er. Lion r.; in front, X (PKharosthi numeral 4); above 
(P Kharosthi monogram, Ar/m + ro ); inscr. in 
the Kharosthl characters, beginning at the bottom 
comer r.:— 

F 1 p [4,] 0 1n *11 [<; ] tFhx \ V 

(= ChairajMW pra -] ul[r/o]so putrasa). 

Mr. G. B. Bleezby. JEo *8; Wt. 116 . [PL 9. 

A study of the thirteen specimens of this coinage now in 
the British Musexxm, and of others which have been sent 
from time to time for examination, shows that certain 
rectifications should be made in the description given by 
Cunningham (JVmii. Chjron,^ 1890, pp. 127, liO) and 
Bhagvonlul (ed. Rapson, JRAS, 1894, p. 550). 

The Greek inscription is correctly read by both these 
authorities as 

XAPAMLUCTEI CATPAHEI APTAYDY, 

Of the first two forms, ending in -El, I can ofier no 
explanation, and it is even somewhat doubtful whether 
they are to be regarded as nominatives or as genitives. 
They might be nominatives if the last word could be 
regarded as the genitive singular of the father’s name, 
as has been hitherto assumed; but they are more probably 
genitives in apposition with the last word, which must 
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surely be a compound, made on the Indian model, APT A + 
YDY »the Kharosthi Arfana putrasa. The form io? = woe 
is well known at this period,* and is actually found on 
a Parthian coin of Gotarzes (a,d. 40-51),* The name Arto 
may poaubly be that with which we are familiar as the first 
portion of the Parthian names Artabanus and Artavusdes.* 

A comparison of all the availablo specimens makes it 
possible to restore the Kharos^i inscription with certainty os 

(= ChatrapaJta pra Kfiaraotiasa Artasa put raw). 

The only important variant appears on a coin in the 
British Museum (Hay, 60; 12-20; 169) where the name 
of the father is given os Ortam (gen. sing.) = 

The first letter cha appears quite distinctly not only on 
this coin, but also on one in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge which W’as sent to mo for examination by the 
Rev. W. G. Searle. 

The reading of the group -r/a- (with the lingual f) seems 
to be correct. 

The difficulty of interpreting this coin>legend lies in the 
syllable pra, which is seen quite distinctly before the name 
Kimraonta, but which was not noticed by Cunningham. It 
occurred to me at one time that the letter might bo a l/i,* 
and that Knkha- might possibly be intended to bo read as 
Kkha, and to represent some hard aspirated guttural for 


J It oocon, for example, is on inscriptioo of LadU‘< Ccftar /died a.d at 
AtW, Boeckh, CIO. No. J12. ' 


• BAZIAEOZ BASIAEGN AP2AKOY YOZ KEKAAOY- 
MENOZ APTABANOY rOTEPZHZ. frrwU, B.M. Cat, /WrfAia, 
p. 165, pi. xxTii, 2, osd ATmm. Chmt., 1900, p. 95 ; Gardner, Tht 
rmnAimm Oimmft, p. 4», pi. r, 25. 

* reodiag* of theie ». Droiiiii, Ottomatiifm Artacide, in Rtt. Aral., 


On refen^ to the volume ooataiiiing the Pluidit’e mosoMript aotea now in 
the Bojal A^lae Society’s Library, I fuiu»d that he hod already nunMted this 
reading. Thh rolnnte of notes, from which I oonld only fpre in the 

two art^ e(ht<d b^r me in JRA8. 1890, p. 639, and 1894, p. 541, shoold be 
connlted by Mhoian interested in the history of ancient fnii;ii 


1905. 
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TU'liicih tliorfi Wfle no afiequata aqm Talent in the Kharos^T 
nlpbabct. But the eyliable seems to bo undoubtedly pra, 
not kUj and 1 am quite unable to make any useful eonjecture 
a6 to ito meaning. 

Both CunaiTigbatn and Bhagvanlal bed identified the 
striker of these coins with the KhAniosta of the Mothufa 
Lion^Capitiil ■ but this identification was not accepted by 
Buhlar, and it seems not to have been reasserted by any 
other Bcholar up to the prasent time. 

Buhlerseems to have found two difficultie*ia the proposed 
identification. In the first place, ho doubted whether the 
uame on the coins aa given by Cunningham — Khara- 

m(»tisCar«aV, ; KhurosthT, JS7irtrfl[w}wM fp. 127), 

KfitiramaJiia (p, 170))—<!ould posatbly be the sanje as the 
ATAarwoito of the Lion-CapitaL This objet tion now disappeani 
when it is aeon that the name appears is precisely the samo 
form, JUtaraania, both in the Kliuros^^ coin-legend and on 
the Lion-Capitiil. 

If the matter ended hero, wo should aurely have no 
hesitation in accepting the ideotifioation os oxtromoly 
probable, if not quite certain* Bat Biihler’s second objection 
is more seriona, and it raises a problem of which 1 see at 
present no perfoetly satiefactory explanatioiL He points 
out that according to the luon-Capital Kharuoato is the eon 
of Rajula, hut that according to the ooins Kharaniosta (now 
shown to bo certainly another form of Khuraosta) is the sou 
of Aruu "It would, therefore, appear/* he aaye, " that they 
are two different persons, even if their names should bo 
idontioal/^ ^ 

Although no certain explanation of this difBculty^ presents 
itself, it may bo uneful, in view of some future exarnmaiton 
of this question, to act forth the faeto of thn caso aa they 
appear at present, bearing in mind that it la quite possiblo 
that another edition of the inscriptions on tlie Lioti-CapituI 
may materially alter our views as to the genealogies w'hich 
it records. 


’ JRAS* iaS4, p.533. 
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Evt>n in Biiblcr^s own version it ia nowhere definitely 
BtatiHi that the yntar^^a Elmraoela was the ean of the Great 
Stitrep HajuLa, Tn loacr^ A Sasa, ihe uhief queen 

is celled hiit tooth or, cod the pi%^mptioD ia, of 
course, that Bajnla was his father; but it need soaruely be 
pointed out that this does not necessorily follow. It ia 
certuinly poflaihle, if not probable, tliat Nedaaj Kusu may 
have been previously murried. Moreover, the ifoue of Eajula 
aeem to be raentioned in inacrs. B, and B ag l&uduaa, 
the reigning Satrap, Kalui, a younger* and NauludOi, the 
youngest son. If Kbamostn was the sen of Bajula, we 
might surely expect to find him mentioned together with 
these; but fis a mutter of fact ho scetna to be in no way 
aasociated with tbonii Tbo difficulty as to his positioiij 
however, disappeara altogether if we may accept the 
arrangeraeiit proposed by Bliagvaaliil,^ who mateg the donor 
of the stilpa, NmfifiSrij^sha C=BQhler'3 JEhs^), the 

diJHffhfsr of the chief queen of Hajuliiii According to 
Bhagviinlfil, there Is no meulion on the Lion-Capital of the 
husband of This Indy, and he finds no difficulty, therefore, 
in iuppoaing him to have been the Arta of the coins. 

^Vhether we may accept BhagyanldFa version in preference 
to Bublcra is a point which can onlv be determined by 
a more ^reful iovestigatioii of the inscriptionji on the 
Lfon-Cupital than can bo attempted here. Enough has been 
said to show that the identification, which appears in every 
other respect os probable, of the Kharuoata of the inscriptions 
With tbo Khornoata or Kharamosta of the coins, rauat not 
bo hastily rejected on the supposed evidence of the 
insoriptioDS,* 

The Kharcftbi syllable sam which uppeara on tbU 
specimen on the obverse in front of the horaej occurs on 
other coins of Ebammosta above the lion, preceded by the 
Kharo»thT monogram, for which the reading Ha + ro baa 
been suggested above. The meaning of this monograro. 


* JltAB, p. 
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as of others on coins of this class, is quite unoortain. The 
tttPH may possibly, as Mr. Fleet has already suggested,^ 1m; 
the abbreviation for tatncai, * year,* and the X in front of the 
lion on the reverse might, so far as the form goes, be the 
KharosthI nximerul 4. This is, however, rendered the more 
doubtful by the fact that the same figure is found in the 
same position on all coins of Kharamosta, and that on somt*, 
as on the present specimen, the supposed abbreviation for 
* year * appears on one side of the coin and the supposed 
figure 4 on the other. This is, to say the least, not a very 
probable arrangement. 


athama. 

Obc. King on horseback, as on the coins of Kharamosta 
(c, ««/>. No. 9); Greek inscription:— 

[-]CIA[E- 

Rtr. Monogram made up of the Greek letters M and P ; 

Kharosthi inscr.: ^ 

Mr. Bleaxby. Ar *4;Wt. 3 4. [PL 10. 

This most interesting coin, which was sent to me by 
Mr. Bleazby for examination, is, so fur as I know, unique 
of its kind. It is struck in very thin gold, and Bcems 
without doubt to belong to the general class of Indo-Scythic 
coins to which the title ^ka has rightly or wrongly been 
applied. 

The obverse type ** king on horseback ” occurs on the 
coins of Azes, Azilises, Vonones, and others, who are called 
kings, and also, as wo have seen, on the coins of Kharomostu, 
who is called a satrap. The monogram which takes the 
place of a reverse-type on this coin also occurs, in association 
with a type, on coins of Azes and Azilises. We can have 
no hesitation, therefore, in recognising in this Athanm 
a member of the same dynasty. 


‘ JBAS, 1905, p. 229. 
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The name Athama is moat probably Scythio or Parthian; 
but it may, of course, be Prakrit Atthama = Skt, Aftama^ 
‘Octavus.’ It occurs in the Kharoathl inscriptions discovered 
^toin at Niya; e.g. as the name of a letter-carrier 
mentioned in the fragment of a leather document, Jf. xv, 
336, not yet published. 


Andhra. 

GautamTputra ^rT-YajSa-I&atakarni {Indian Coins, § 87). 

The three specimens now illustrated are apparently the 
only ones known of what may be called the Saurastran type 
of the coinage of the Andhra Dynasty. One of these has 
frequently been published, and on its supposed evidence 
there has been made an assumption which has influenced 
nearly every attempt to reconstruct the genealogical table of 
this dynasty. An examination of this coin—or rather of 
electrotypes taken from it—and of the other two now pub¬ 
lished, has convinced me that Mr. Vincent Smith was right 
in doubting the generally accepted reading,' and that the 
assumption which is founded on it must, therefore, be 
abandoned. 

The coin in question was discovered by Pandit Bbagvanldl 
Indriiji in the sldpa at Sopara near Bombay.* It bears 
inscriptions both on obverse and reverse. As to the former 
of these there is no question. It simply indicates that the 
coin is of the prince whoso name, in its Sanskrit form, 
is Sri-Yajnu-Sstakar^i, and who bears the metronymic 
Gautamiputra, “ the sou of Gautaml.’* The reverse in¬ 
scription is not so easy, owing to the fact that at one part 
the letters are almost lost. It is even now not possible to 
restore the whole inscription with certainty. All that we 
con do is to ascertain its true character and to examine the 
feasibility of such readings as have been proposed. 

* ZDMO, 1903, p. 622. 

* AntifUMTimH JUmtimt mt Se^irS mni Fadat^, JBBRAS, xt, p. 273. 
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The Pindit {op. cit., p. 306) read the characters which 

compose thU reverso inscription ua 

= Prince Yq/tia ^takarnit wn of CaturajMna amt 
Gautaml, ingeniously suggesting that this addition o£ the 
father’s name to the usual Andhra metronymic was duo to 
the regular custom observed on their coins by the Ksatrapu 
dynasty. He was confirmed in his proposed reading of the 
father’s name on the coin as Caturapana by his ow n reading 
of a title Catarapann or Cafarapfiana in an inscription at 
Nanaghat dated in the thirteenth year of a Vasisthiputra 
fcitakar^L^ Putting together the supposed evidence of coin 
and inscription, the Pandit imagined that h^had ascertained 
an important fact in the genealogy of the Andhra dvnast}, 
Hi., that a Vasisthiputra Caturapana ^takanii was the 
father of Gautamiputra Sri-Yajua Satakar^i; and this view 
has since been generally accepted.* 

When we come to examine the coins it will be seen that 
there are no certain or even probable truces of such a word as 
Caturapana. With regard to the Caturapana or Cataraphana 
of the inscription at Nannghat, it is, in the first place, 
unfortunate that we have no photograph or facsimile by 
means of which the Pandit’s reading can be controlled. In 
the second place, supposing that the reading is correct, 
•hould we not rather see in this form ending in -ana 
(probably = Ana) a genitive plural, such as occurs elsowbero 
in a similar position, either of the name of some people over 
whom the king ruled, or denoting the particular family of 
the dynasty to which he belonged ? A good instance of this 
use is supplied by the bscriplion of Mudbarlputa Purisadata 
in the Jaggayapeta Stupa; * cf. also such an expression os 
Okhalakiydnam MaHrathi in the Karlo inscr. No. 20.* It 
will be seen, therefore, that it is by no means certain that 
Caturapana or ^phana is the natne of the king in whoso 
inscription it occurs. 

* 0]K eii., p. 318. 

* For tnrtsiiM, by Buhltr, Indian ^ntiquMry, 1883, p. 272. 

» ASSl, I, p. no, Jdi4J^*rip»Uu» Ikkiikmftm Siri- 

* ASWl, it, p. 107, pL Ut; d. JRAS, 1803, pp. 290, 300. 
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The general description of tbe three eoina here UluBtrated 
is 88 follow :— 

{IJ Obt!. Bust of king' r. \ maor. id Brubuii chAraotOTft 
(Tii)*:- 

Hen, L, Ujjatii symbol sunuounted by orescent j r,* Caif^a 
surtDOunted by crescent; botweoa them, a atar; 
beneath them, a wared line; inacr* written coq- 
tinuouHly nil b round the coin (p. mp.), 

D.if.; ElEictrtitjfH;frema Oeneml Pemee; fBluigTanli], los. eii ^; 

EJliot, CSI, p. 25]. ' [Pt n. 

(2) Obt. Similar; inscr. in Bmbmi chaTactera (Tfii}:— 

J?^r* SiDiikr, but double-struck; insor, (r. in/.y 
ColonGil J, Piddulph. -65; 'W't. 20'5, [PL 13. 

(3) Obe. Siniilur: Inscr. id BrukniT chameteTs (vii);— 

Jlep. Similar ; inscr* (r* Uf/l). 

B.M.; Bbagr^lil j 41 ■^6; Wt. 24*5. [PL 13* 

Of the obverse legend, oTory letter atid ulmost every 
TOWeUmark is absolutely certain:— 

Sirt Yam S^ttd-ami^^a Ba^o Oitlnw^u/ma^). 

In aludying fcbe reverse legend, the most important point 
to notice IS tbut the letters arc net in exactly the same 
character os these of the obverse legend. It is roassonahlB 

^ ThEM ^uum munersil* lefw la the etock-fuo, ud indicate the poM in thn 
circle et vMch aj) jaamptioii bt'ftiiid. 

* [ Use this wgit^a EQTifntd riwiww—t) ihUDte thot a Tqirel igga CftniKit 
aufrit, allhnii^ it may puaelbly huro bnai InUDiled. 

» The iDscripticm kh^ruld, KuweriTj iimptrly begin with Saiit. This is the 
(inler which js, no douhl^ intended. Tile ttbOTC arder tjju bt»n iduptcd becoose 
ol the hniok in the legefid mattft by iho- trUDcatiun ol the bust. 
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to suppose, tHeu, that we have to deal with two different 
alphabets and possibly two different dialects. On the 
analogy of other Indian coins which are of a similar nature, 
such as those of the Kunindas with inscriptions in both 
Brahmi and Khurosthl,^ we may further expect to find 
that the two legends are in substance identical. 

To facilitate an investigation of these coins, eye-copies of 
the three reverse coin-legends are given:— 

1. V - » 

(PL 11.) 


2 - . 

(PL 12.) 

3 . . ))** 

^ (PL 13.) 


On comparing the two legends we shall readily recognise 
in the latter, counterparts of Siriyam SdtakanUa and 
OotamiputaM of the obverse. There remain, between these 
two recognisable portions, traces of some six letters, which, 
if wo are to suppose that the legends correspond to each 
other exactly, should form the equivalent to RaTto. 

8a of the gen. sing, is represented by a character 

which reminds us of the ^ fa of the Bhattiprolu 
inscriptions reversed.* 

Skt. i seems to be represented by a different character, 
which has some resemblance to one form of h ; and, as wo 
have some reason for supposing that, in a certain dialect 
used by the Andhras, h actually took the place of Skt. i, 
e.g. in the name Haku = Skt. ^kti* we may provisionally 
read this character as h. 

> Cnm, t 50. 

» Ep. Jmi., ii, p. i24. 

s Nuuighai loMriptiuo, in ASWI, ▼, p. 54, nota 7. 
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The reverse equivalent to the obverse Siri-Ta/ia-Sdiakamsa 
may, therefore, be Jliru- Tafia-ndiaka[nifa"]. 

There is only one further difficulty in the reverse repre¬ 
sentation of Ootamlputasa —the character U, which should 
be = ml. With this we may compare the form of wo, , 
which occurs in Ceylon in about the first century b.c.* The 
ftkfara seems undoubtedly to contain an m, but whether 
it included a vowel sign or not, it is impossible to say. 
We may say, then, that obc. Gotamiputasa = rec. Ootam(a)- 
puta^ 

There remains now only the obv, Rafio and its ree, 
equivalent, which, as we have seen, must have consjsted 
of some six syllables. All that wo can say of this form is 
that it was a genitive singular ending in -/loso, as might be 
expected. It is hopeless to attempt any restoration of the 
preceding syllables, probably four in number; but of one 
thing we may be quite certain, they cannot, from the 
remaining traces, be restored as Catarapa with the least 
certainty. 

We shall probably be right in recognising in this second 
alphabet a South Indian fonn of Hrahrof which prevailed in 
the region which was the original homo of the Andhras, 
Andhradeh^ the Telugu country. On the Sauius^ran coins 
it is, in fact, what EharosthI is on the coins of Nuhapana 
and Castans, an exotic, not an indigenous alphabet. 


TRAIKOTAKA. 

Dahrasena, son* of Indradatta (date in copper-plate, year 
207 of the so-called Ealacuri or Cedi era = a.d. 456). 

Obo. Bust of king r. 


* d. WIckrnuieiBgbe, EfifrapkU Zrylamiet, part {, p. 13. 
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Jtee. Cffitj/tt i viHT of dots above on. r. \ inscr. (iii):— 

{=; MaMrd/^EtuftctifiiUfTpiiirfi Pftrama-yaif^Ea 
Mnhdruja- Dahratena). 

Biid (18M). M;WLaa'2* [PL 14. 

15* Obr. ^Similar* 

iier* Caiijfd \ bemoath, ivaYod lino; star of dota abO'^o 
on L ; msor. (sii): — 

[- - T ’ ^ - -] 

(= [- - rd-iiUra-UfijJuitm-i-a-l yhif^ea Muhdrtija 
[5rI-jE)a - --]). 

B.il. j Bhu^IfUalr '5; Wt. S2'7. [PL 15. 

These coiD-logonda have auppited one of the most familiar 
pmzles in XudiaD nuntisiinatica, Tboir cottatitncat ohaiiictete 
are in tbomaolves so corrupt in eoma coses aa to admit of 
the possibility of a Turioty of retudinga. TJieir deciphemmiit 
iDust> therefore, manifestly depend to sotne cxient ou eAtomal 
evideDeCj aneb aa the analogy of other ooindegenda of about 
the same time and locality^ uod also perhaps, to aoioe extent, 
OD conjecture. The reading now generally accepted is that 
which was proposed first by Pandit Bhagvanlui Indrajl in the 
Trmiitacfioaa of iht Be<^\lh QHanidi C^ngre^i (Vienna, l8S6i 
Aryan Section^ p- 222), viz. :— 

MaAdr^\'»drar<irmmaputt‘a-jmramarai^at:a-iryM(ihett‘^ii^ 

Jiudragantt. 

For -tvimnirt- the Pandit suggeata ua posaible varianta 
*dan»a^ or -datia-. There con be no doubt that the latter 
is corroct. The *iia~ ia seen quite clearly on the coin w'bich 
is figured us ?fo. 14 in the plntc, and it is almost certainly to 
be restored in ibe case of No. 15. 

Apart from this, the only correction which I propose is to 
read the king’s no me au Dabrosona, the reading of every 
syllable of which can, I think, be fully justified* I may 
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any that I have lind the advantage of einmiaing n very 
large niiirtber of these coins in the cDUeetion of the lute 
Ihr* Gereon da Cunha^ some of which have recently been 
acquired by the Britieh Muneum^ and that other well-kdown 
collectors of Indian coin?, such as Colonel Biddulph, Colonel 
Shepherd, Mr* I<, White Siug^ and Mr* W, Theobald, have 
kindly permitted me to liave caata made fretn specimenfl in 
their posBcaaion. 

The forna m which tbs legend most commonly ocoorfi is 
somewhat m folbwa:— 

On comparing Bhngvanlal'B read Eng Kudrmjima with the laat 
four syllttbles of this facsttnile,^ it may he observed that:— 

(1) Tho first of the four ayliablea in question ia certainly 
not rtL It is the same as the character which appears in 
the sixth place from the beginning, and w'tich the Bandit 
read na cfl or ptwaibly dit. That it is not ai seems certain 
froui a ccinparison. with ths two fo’'h (thirLeeiith and bf teentb 
Iroui the hagiiiiiingji which are seen in the rcprcsentiition 
of the word VniKmta. It must unquestioimbly be read iiS da^ 

(2) The second may well be hra^ ihe character which 
appeara in the second and eighteenth places from the 
beginning with tbo addition of the regular snbscrlpt ~ru. 

(3) The third conatitutea the real difficulty, and certainly 

Bceins more like gfi than anything else* But it must be 
remembored that^ In any case, it is probably a broken-down 
letter. The die-cutter has allowed the lower part of the 
previous syllable to deprive it of some of tho speco w'hich 
should have boon given to it. From what miiy be called 
the noriDiil apecimena of this coinage, it would have been 
impuasiblu to do more tlnui guess at the value of this ; 

but, fortunately, there are varieiies in w'hich the sa (= «£) 
in this place is quite dititinct (i\ m/*)- 


' Tlift Pniulit hiiEiiMLt a fushnije (t.e.) wliieh nuty oq.aiillj' be rstured U> 
in iUairtrBtJini of lLtu>' rEnuuki, 
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(4) The fourth may well be na. The round baee would 
seem to indicate that it was a corruption of the ordinary 
looped na. As the first member of a compound akwra 
-ndra- it is seen in the fifth place from the beginning. It 
would be more difficult to explain this character as fw, the 
corruption of which is seen in the lower part of the 

fourteenth from the beginning. 

It will bo seen, then, that, even on the evidence of the 
normal specimens, there would be no difficulty in accepting 
the reading except, perhaps, in the cose of the 

third aX'jffru, which is manifestly corrupt. But the case 
becomes absolutely clear when other varieties are studied. 
The two coins illustrated in the plate wore chosen os 
prcser\*ing certain forms of the letters, which, when 
compared with the normal perversion of the coin-legend, 
seem to prove the correctness of the reading proposed. To 
facsimiles of these, representing two varieties in the 
arrangement of the legend,* is added another from a coin 
belonging to Colonel Biddulph which most clearly presi'rves 
the ia (=se). 


(1) V2JE3i;jtj^ti3 

( 2 ) 


vxu: V 


{PI. 14). 


j -j -- - -1 

(PL 15). 
(Colonel Biddulph). 


We can, then, have no hesitation in recognising in the 
striker of these coins Dahrasena, who is already known to 
us from the copper-plate found at Pardi, fifty miles south 
of Surat. This king belonged to the Traikfiuka family, 


* (1) M*JiAriJ-Em4r4datt*~putn Parmma-LaAmm *; 
and (2) Ptirmna- Fni^n 
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and the copper-plate is dated in tho year 207 of an era, 
beginning in a. a 248 nr 240> te whieli the name Kcilacuri 
or Cedi ora ie lumilLIy givon, aud the astabHahiDent of whiuh 
Pandit BhagTaslaL attributed to the Truikijtaica Dynasty,' 
It wiU not be necessary here to discuss the question of the 
origin of this era, the eTidenco available for tliedotorniLDAtiou 
of which hua recently been set forth in this Journal bv 
hfr. Fleet with his wonted clearness and precision,^ All 
that wo need attempt to do hero i& to ahow^ firsts that the 
coins, the copper-plate, and, originally, the eta in which 
it is dated, all belong to the eiune region ; and, secondly * 
that the oeins and the copper-pkte muet bo of about the 
same date. 

Mr. Fleet (op. mt., p. 557) points out that ** all the earlier 
dnios in this era . . . , come from Gujarat and the 

Thihui District in Bombay." The coins, aho, certainly 
ooiue from thia region, for the largest recorded hoard of 
which I kaow is the one of some 50Q specimens nieutioncd 
by Bhagvi^ul as having been discovered at Daman in 
South Gujarat ^ ; and the speuitueua in the collections 
referred to above (p. 803) may well have come from the 
same districts, or nearly adjacent districts, of ibe Bombay 
Presidency. The only doubt is whether tbc area of the 
circulation of these coins may not have been fur more 
e:Ltensive \ but this question cannot be settled until far 
moro accurate accounts of the of these coina are 

avuilablo than is at present the case, Tho spechnen publishecl 
by Mr. Justice Newton (JBERAS, 1862, p. 11, p], 13)—the 
drat recorded specimen of this ecHes — was found ** near 
Karild in the Satera District.” 

Tho region in question was certainly under the dominiou 
of the K^hariita Nahapiina (known dates 41-46 ^ka = 
119-124 After his defeat it passed into the bands 


' TVwnj. l~lf Or. Gtmff, i Amin Bectioa, p. ^0. 

* JEAS, 11)05, p. 5«fi. 

“ .fiuiuii. (?*;,, I, i, p. 58. 

*■ Ia5LT* uf WftivikdAia, Naat, ASWI, ir, p* !)&, jJ. lU, 6. 
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of h» coaqneror, OatitamtptitTa ^tokaTi^^; but was ug^dln 
wrested from the Andhru Dynusty by tlia i^Iah^wtropii 
Rudradiimiin. in or before the year 73 &ftka = 150 a.d.* 
How fur it cantioued Lo fortit a portion of the empire of 
the Western Ki^atnipu dynasty from this date until the end 
of the dynasty 310 rSaka =333 a.i> 4 cannot be determmed 
with much precision, though, as will be seen below, wo 
hare some important facta bearing on its history during 
this period. T(ie point which more immediately concerns 
us is that this region was csortiunly for aonie length of titno 
included in the dominions of the Wcatem Ksutrapas, and 
that, therefore, wo are Cully prepared to find that their 
chnructDri&tic type of coinaga—efir,, Kinga head to l; rev., 
Cnitiffi with inscT.- — 'Was eetablishod there* 

Now the COLUS in question are prthtrisely of this type j 
and their rough fabric and llio debased chametar of their 
inBoriptions proclaim their late date. They would, on such 
eridence alone, be assigned by numianuitUts to the period 
after the downfall of the Western K^trapoe, i,e. to Bomo 
period after a.d. 338. The coins now attributed to Dahresena 
record the iinnio of his father, Indradatta, who was king 
before him* If, then, we may' suppose that the indopendenco 
of the Tmikutuka dynasty dates from the downfall of the 
Western Kjiatrapas, the coins of Dahrasena, who had ut 
least one predecessor on the throne, luny well be of the 
tvume period as his ooppcr-plate, which is dated in a year 
equivalent to A,n* 456* 


VTAGBRASliNA, SON OF DaHRASENA. 

Ot/V. Bust of king r* 

iffr. Caitj/a ; atar of dots abore on r, j mscr. (idi):—* 

{=*T/irAijra/ii Pj/tranna-Vai^va 

Vyag^ifctseiin). 

B.il. j Bfl Cnnha. -5 j Wt, 32. [Pi. 18. 


1 Xitur* odf Pnlunu^ Nank, p. I OS, |d, lu, 
t Jiuiga^ ioBcr* u£ RuiLmdimon, Kiclboara, Ep. Tmt,f viii, p. 
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The British Museum acquired in 1904 from the collection 
of the late Dr. Gerson da Cunha eight specimens of a second 
Traikutuka king, Vyaghraseno, son of Dahrosena. 

The reading of the coin*legend seems to be certain, 
thanks, principally, to the specimen here illustrated, which 
presen'ea quite clearly the ak^nran rya- and -ghra- of the 
name, which on most of the other specimens are either 
indistinct or corrupt. Again we see the pwuliar corruption 
of the -«e-, which usually appears on the coins of Dahrasena, 
and the meaning of which could scarcely have been guessed 
if it had not been for the fortunate preservarion of the un¬ 
corrupted form on certain varieties of his coinage. 

The following facsimile is chiedy taken from the coin 
illustrated; but, as on this specimen the okfaras -rama 
Vaifnara- are all broken, they have been restored from 
another coin (B.M., da Cunho, 1904 : 4—8 : 94). 

SlONET-RlNO OF BUDDHADEVA, 805 OF AsVILAPUTRA. 

A woman standing L with a parrot perched on her hand; 
Kharosthi inscr. in two lines written vertically 

r, p iH) 0 Akrilaputrasa. 

L p T V ^ Budhaderasa, 

p Oval, *8 by *7. [PI. 17. 

The photograph in the plate is that of an impression 
taken from the seal of n bronze ring recently acquired by 
the British Museum. It is said to have been found at Dhcri 
Sbahon, the site of the ancient Taxila. 

SlGNBT-RlNO OF [&Pa]lAVKRA, SON OF SaNIKA. 

A man standing r., wearing sword, and holding wreath 
in r. band; Eharosthi inscr. in two lines written vertically: 

P-CupwarJs) p 1 JlH* Y-'p Sanigaputraatt. 
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1. Cdowa.ard.) [-] V 1. p “lA ^ [-h-] 

B.M. Oval, *0 by -65* [PL 18, 

The impresdoD is from the hssX of a broken bronze ring* 
Tho initisl atrmra of the owner's name is indistinct, but the 
traces seem to point to the which occurs m the KhcLmsthi 
legends of tbo corns of Spakhom oud Spakgadaina. The 
lost akxafa of the inacription is donbtfoL If wo could 
rend it tu -r, we might see in KDpha[e] the genitiTo or 
locative of a place’iiH.uie = Skt. Jiulfhd, Greek Kci;i^i'; and, 
accordingly, tmusklo the whole iiiscn; ” (The seal) of 
Spolavem, (on inhabitont) of Kabul, son of Sanika." 

Seal or Thiaka* 
with KharosthI inscr. — 

■Aci^h p'h^'6 TtrakttM 

B.ai. Oval, '65 by ‘55. [PL 19* 

An inipresalon from a hronae seal, haring at ths back two 
loops, TJio rending of the inscription seems to he certain 
except in regard to the third ak^aya from tho end, Tbo 
reading suggcHted, dz. klut, rests on the suppoeidon that 
the engraver may have made the not uncommoD misLako of 
engraving the letter on the seal precisely as it was intended 
to appear on an impression taken from the seal. If, ho wever, 
we take tho latter as It stands, it may bo read as a; and, in 
either case, the word Paiihaitt^e or Paalsye would seem to be 
the genitive of a pkee-name, PukAith or PmH. It seems not 
improbable that this may bo a shortened form for Pakhcilaradi 
= Skt. Pu^kalavDti, and that the inscriptioa may tharoforo 
mean (The aeal) of Tirakoj (an inhabitant) of Puskalavatl." 
This theory receives some support from the form recorded 
by Alberuni (trans, Sochau, i, p* 302), W'hich la quoted by 
Mr* Fleet,® '“Puskidavali, f.c, Pukala.’'' 

^ Tte edrract nmrw pi tJUa Hpibol id ttncuftii ftpm Hie inscripiiDii pn the I'jwk'M 
HilL JBBRAS, rr, p* 310 . 

* ^\?poff0pAiettt ZUi */ fA# Inii, Ast„ 1553, p* 18A 
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Signet-RISC op Ralika, sox or Mitrasarmax. 

Mitri&unaputrasa Baliasa. 

M IT<XC<XI^A<Xf\OwT 
Mitaaamapataaa. 

(inverted) k ^ D l5 

3Iitra^maputrasa Baliasa. 

B.M.; 3Ir. W. 8. Talbot. Oval. [PI 20. 

The illustration is that of tbo impression given by a bronze 
signet-ring which was presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. W. 8. Talbot in 1903. This seems to be the only 
known example of the occurrence, on u seal, of the same 
inscription in an Indian dialect represented by the three 
scripts Eharosthi, BrSitni, and Greek ; but, os I have 
shuum, a similar state of things is to be found on the 
coins of Nahapitna and CosUna, which bear on their 
obverses a fragmentary and corrupted transliteration in 
Greek characters of the Br^mi and Kharosthi legends 
of their reverses.* 

In the Kharosthi and Brahmi inscriptions the patronymic 
and the name of the owner of the seal both appear, but in 
the Greek inscription the patronymic is found alone. The 
name of the father is probably the Skt. Mtfraiannan, the 
former portion of which is represented accurately in the 
Brdhml, by Mita- in the Greek, and by Miiri- in the 
Kharosthi. It seems probable that in this last case -/ri 
is a mistake for -tra. The latter part of this name is 
represented quite naturally by -iawm in the Kharosthi and 
Brahmi, and by •sanut in the Greek; ~pu(ra 9 a in the 
Kharosthi appears as -putrasa in the Brahmi, and as -patoM 
in the Greek. It is uncertain whether the in the former 
is due to an error, or whether it is a dialectical peculiarity. 


i.a.A.». 1905. 


*■ JEAS, 1899, p. 259. 
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The Greek tratislatioii il1u«trat«B tte difficulty of TCpteaenting 
tlie Indian -fl Ijy any Greek letter. It is more commonly 
triiQflliter&ted by O: = KOMAPOt Ku^ana^ 

KOE^ ANO, etc, 

Tbe name, the genitive aingnlor of whieb appeiirs in both 
KharosthT and Bnthmi na BtthasOj ia, of courae, equivalent 
to Baliko, W'ith reforenco to thia exceedingly commou 
formadan of proper mmea with the suffix -Avi^ it is jiitorvBting 
to observe that it has been extended by analogy' to ihe Indian 
equivalcota «£ Greek names. For inetnnee, the Greek 
AYSlOY = Livihaiuf os well as 

The seal presumably comes from the Jelilum Distiictj, 
where Mr, Talbotts collection was made; but I have no 
more exact information of its pi'orewiuc^* W^e may he 
certain that it belonged originally to h region and to a 
period in which the throe alphabets were used concurrently. 
Inscriptions engraved in both Kharo|thi and Bruhini 
cbaractcrs coma from the Kangm Valley while the coina 
which bear legends in the two alphahets are those of the 
Udumbaras (Pathankol),* the Knpindas (the hill districts, 
on both sides of the Sutlej, occupied by the Kuneta of the 
present day),* and the Kulutaa (Kullu Valley).® As hoa 
been noticed above (p. 809), the coins of Nahapatm and 
Coatana hove inscriptiona in all threa characters—Brdbml^ 
KhnroHthT, and Greek; but in this case the Klinrostbl, like 
the Greek, is ovidpnLly a foreign importation bearing wiLueaa 
to the Nortkom origin of these ralerB^ for its importpunce on 
their coioB diminishes during their reigns, and subsequently 
it entirely disappears. The region in which both the 
Kbarosthi and the Biiihm! scripts were at home may he 


' (/wdofiT, H.M. Cat.: and iSfy^Aic p, 2&. T^i* fctrm 

I 4 Ii 4 t 4 ^ u neennin^ ^in Nos. 7 aud 1-4, An e^iinifiH.tiaii of tbiO' Mins awl 
a. oornpnrifiaii wEUi athKT i(peeLpii*Ji» m letlver mid oopjwf anfiuirad tb# Muscuiai 
Hiitee tqe publicftlioa of the tnnnii«_me tnal Ihi? xmne rsflilunjf la ba 

r«tMBd on Xoa, * ad^ S, awl inawd tiint i± U the wjfular reatUng of tit nniai 
ai Lysiiia which IjMLT the siimc iwjEL'O^fnun- 

* Vogel, Sp. Tii, p, 116. 

^ Canmn^haai, CAl, p- SB, 

* Hid. 

» p. 70. pi. IT, 14 (ihe rtftdiog ncrHlc^ m JHAS> lOOO, p. 420). 
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fairly identified with the Jalandhar District of the Punjab. 
Beth alphabets were naturally understecd m the district 
which lay between the regions id which they respectively 
prevailed. 

The Greek macription afibrds aotne indication of the 
period to which it belnngs. The lunate only he^ns 

to ho at nil eamnion in the Greek world at tbo end of tho 
first centory b.c.^ In India it occiits on tho ooina of 
Strato ITj Philopator* and on the typo of Baiijabala which 
19 nopied from them; and it is tho regular form on the 
coins of the Ku^na prtnee whose Diimc is written as 
Kadiiphes, and on those of Y'ima-Kodphiseaj^ BjanifhO;, and 
Tasudt'va. Since both the lunate form and the square 
form, Lt occur on difioront classca of coins bearing the namea 
of two ludo-Furthian kings, Goudopharea and Abdagaaea, 
as also on the coin9 of the mjatenous Bmiiim SHtir 
it would scoo) that they were in d@e at the some time, and 
that the distmotion between them is one of locality. In 
the case ef Gondepharcs^ I have pointed out that the 
rounded forms are associated with legends in correct Greek, 
but tho square forms with legends in corrupt Greek.* Our 
Seal must have belonged to a district in which tho Greek 
alphabet was understood, possibly—although this is a point 
which cannot he acttled without much closer inveatigation 
than T can prelend to have mnde—to tho district to which 
the class of coins having correct Greek legends and roimdod 
letters also belongs,'* 

With reference to this conciment use ou Indo-Parthian 
and Indo-^ythio coinages of two distinct forms of the Greek 
alphabet, the square and the rounded, it is impo^ble to insist 
too strongly on the fset that, until some classificatiou of 

' ttcroocli, TnUi il* p, SCT. 

^ 1 hairs nxaidT bhuvru is x paper raid htdiou thi> {Jlricuial at 

Algiers, vhifb viu bs t^bliabn^d m dUc cmirH io. tli« TVitMur/i^ju ut Uu; 

that Lba itutiid ciiONJliiuit in Ihk tuiftin u s lilnii ct e wfaJeh I plwpOfle, 
for the pniflcalt, tu lEprraut bb p' B.3L Cat., aU jccv, 6, and Probtsw 
OmdjKir'ii on p. 124]. 

^ JBAS, 1903, p. 2S3, 

* For tilB jlaUjCnetila bci^ maS r os Id Lbc iilBctiplUnns oq eohu, r/^ thfl pbMa 
ia E.M. Cat. 
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these coinages according to the lo<^ty in which they were 
struck is poftsible, no real progresa in these bfEmohe* of the 
BiiiDi5oiiatics of ancient India can be made. At presentr tlic 
ntiaoflt confufiden ii introduced into the subject by the tacit 
asaumptlnn on the part of numismatista that the d life rent 
typ€>!, Diid the diderent idphaheta which appear on the 
coins^ are in some sort of chranologtoal sequence. The chief 
point to bo remembered in any attempt to amke a BaLisfactory 
arrangement of all Indian coinages is that not only ditferent 
kingdoina, but also diSoront mints of the same kingdom, 
are,, ue the whole history of numiematics abundantly prorow, 
intensely causervativc in regard to types and epigraphy. 
It is^ therefore, of the utmost importance that these diQeront 
series shonld be studied, from the chronological poiut of 
view, seporutely and without any confusion w'lth each other. 

One fact seems beyond question. The square forma of 
the Greek alphabet must aurclj'’ owe their introduction into 
India to the Purrhian influence which was so strong iu, 
approsimutoly, the £rut century a.d. A useful account of 
these square forma as they appear on Parthian coins ha^ 
already been given by Professor Gardner,' and fuller 
materiab are now supplied by Mr. IV'roLh^s B.M. Catnlognt'^ 
Cotm of PitHfn'iif m which all the forms are carefully noted, 
together with the dates of the reigns in which they appear. 
We may reasouiibly suppose that the occurrence of square 
Greek forms on an Indian coin denotes that it belongs, 
locally, to the sphere of Parthian influence. The period of 
this influence is foirly certain. For a dotermiuation of its 
local extent wo must, at present, depend chiefly on a study 
of the types, assisted by such evidence os we possess os to 
the j}fVF^iBnce of the coiohl 

Another indication of the date of the seal is, perhap^^, 
fluppUod by the alpha, which occurs not less than sis tiroes 
In this patronyraic of fourteen letters. On comparing the 
coin^legendB of all the Ku^as, it will be seen that the 
rounded form, Qk , is characteristic of those of Huviska and 

^ S-M. Cut., Ot. SHfl ffeytMc Minpt, latrod., p. xhri. 
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Yafludeva. A few occurrencea znay be noted on the cem» 
of Kani^ha; but, in genenil, hej in common with hia 
predecessors, uses the angular form , 

Tt> fltmi up the results of oor enquiry, we rany with a fair 
degree of aasurancQ attribute the seal to the northern part 
of the Punjab and to that portion of the Kusaiia period 
which ia covered by the reigne of Huviska, i.e. about 
A.ti. 1 10-180 according to the theory which regards Kamska 
as the founder of the feaka era in T8 or about 

150-220 according to the view of Mr+ Yincent Smith, 
who supposes that Kaniska cams to the throne in r- 125 a.d. 


Seal of Jaxika^ 

A winged mule figure r.* holding cornucopis; in 1. and 
wreath in r. bond; Kharosthl iuscr»;— 

r. (upwards) p T 'i Jauta^s. 

Colonel Deano. Orel, ■‘7 by 'fi. LPl* 21. 

The aenl from wMoh the imprcaaion photographed is taken 
is a cornelian^ which was recently sent to mo by Dr.. Stein 
oil behalf of Colonel Deonc* together with other etone seals, 
some of which I ehall hope to publish in a future iujatalraent 
of these notos. The figure ia no doubt the Greek Erne, bat 
it seems to be treated in a manner, and accompanied with 
a combination of attributes, which are Indian rather than 
dossical. Greek. 


Seal of Sasgsauaksita, son op BtrunnATRATA, 

(1) dd BudMaifdtapiiira- 

(2) Sagharah^iaitiifa^ 

OLlong, ’85 by -55. [FL 22. 

The photograph in tbo pDfce was taken firotn a plaster cast 
of an impression in shellac, which 1 owe to the kindnesa 
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cf Colou^I J. Biddtilph, to whooi it was sent iroin Udaipuf. 
As to the nature of the original aeal I have no mfonnation. 
The inacriptloDj which is in Sanskrit, seems to belong to the 
early period of the dominion of the Wc&tem Esutrapas. 
r. 150 A.n. 


Seal of Gupta. 

Gnhsya. 

B.M. i Mr. IV. S. TflUwt. Oviih S by -4. [PI. 

Gutaei/a (he. &uttatt/a) =Skt. Guptasi/a is an example of 
a Idiid, which is sufficiently common) showing on admixture 
of Prakrit and Sanskrit forms. That is to aa\% it is due to 
a confusion between the popnhir dialect and the established 
literary language, which was gradually taking the place of 
the local dialects, as has happened in our own country and 
as regularly happens in the linguistic history of every' 
conatry. The seol, which ia of carnclian, was presented 
to the British Museum in 1903 by Mr* W, S. ToihoL This 
instuQce dodnitelj proves that Gupta may bo used by itself 
as a name, and that, therefore, Mr* Fleet was right in 
maintaining that the name of the founder of the Gupta 
Dynasty w'aa Gupta simply, and not Srl-Qapt$, " protected 
by Lahsra?^^ os General Cnimingbiim hold. (For a similar 
case c. JRAS, 1981, p. 108*) 
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XXX. 


SOME CASE.TABLETS FROM TEL-LOH. 


Bt THEOPHILUS G. PDiCHES, M.R.A-S. 


^U( )UGn many tablets from Tel-loh have been published, 
both by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Berlin 
Museum, and others, but little has been written about 
their contents, the principal work upon the subject being 
Ruduu’s most noteworthy Early Babylonian HUtory^ in which 
many of the tablets of the Very Rev. E. A. IIo£tman*s 
collection are dealt with—a collection apparently rich in 
rare dates. It has therefore seemed to me that it would 
be of interest to contribute u few notes upon a section of 
these documents, os far as I have been able to study them. 
The collection upon which I have been more especially 


engaged is that of Lord Amherst of Hackney, to whom I am 
indebted for kind fiennission to publish tnuiscriptions and 
transludous of two of these texts,^ for w’hich I express my 
sincerest thanks. 

A.S luw been repeatedly pointed out, the tablets from 
Tel-loh are mainly temple^accounts, some of them being 
of considerable length, though the precise nature of a few 
may still leave room for doubt. In general, they are 
regarded as of but little interest, the script and language 
being non-Semitic, i.e. Sumero-Akkadian, and their details 


dry and uninstructive. The historical details contained in 
their dates were largely foresdilled by the lists of dates 
referring to the reigns of Bungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil-Sin, 
published by Hilprecht in vol. i, pt. 2, of Old Babylonian 
InfKriptiom chiefly from Nijfer^ pis. 25 and 28. Concerning 
Radau's exa mina tion of these dates there is much to be said. 


‘ Nw. 1 00(1 2 , Itelow. 
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especially with regard to the long reign uttrihuted to Dungi, 
and somewhat increased if we add to it certain dates 
beginning * year after ’ or * second year after * contained in 
Lord Amherst's collection. 

Of special importance, however, ore the tablets with 
envelopes, known as ‘ case - tablets.' These inscriptions, 
which are short, generally refer to one—seldom to more— 
deliveries of some kind of produce, animals, skins, or leather. 
The document wu.s first %vrittou on a small tablet of clay, 
of about an inch and a half high by an inch and a quarter 
wide, and about five-eighths in its thickest part, though 
these dimensions varj’ considerably. Having been completed, 
it was enclosed in an envelope, also of clay, upon which the 
same inscription as that on the small tablet within was 
written, and having been impressed with the seal of the 
receiver, the whole was baked. 

It is generally supposed that the reason for making two 
copies of the transaction recorded and enclosing the first in 
the second vrm for the sake 'Of greater security, as, if the 
outer document became defaced and unreadable, that enclosed 
within it would still be available ns a record. There is 
hardly any doubt that this was one of the reasons, but as, 
at this early period, the inner tablet was never sealed, whilst 
the envelope is in%*ariably covered with seal-impressions, 
another reason must be sought. The earliest known 
document with an envelope, which is in the possession of 
Lord Amherst of Hackney, is a tablet with offerings of fish. 
There is no inscription on the envelope, except a few words 
stating that the fish were the offerings of the fishermen, 
and it was scaled, in the form of a cross, with the cylinder 
of the superintendent of the women’s palace, in the district 
belonging to w’hich, apparently, the fish were caught. In 
this case the object w’as to lay before the goddess of the 
region, Nina, who was a kind of fish-goddess, a list of the fish 
offered, in an envelope attesting the nature of the doctunent 
within. 

Now there is an intennl of more than a thousand years 
between this early document and the inscriptions from 
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Tcl-loh, and time, thoreforo, for any number of changes. 
Nevertheless, t his suggests that the reason urhy the tablet 
was enclosed in a sealed envelope may have been the same, 
namelv, because they were a kind of cx-voto—something 
offered to a deity by means of a tablet, and sealed by the 
person who received the offering, thus attesting that it had 
really been made. This is also suggested by the slight 
change in the wording which is generally made, as shown 
by the following example:— 

1. TkXT RECORDINO AX OFFERING OF GrAIN. 

Tablet. 

31ina uiu Se g^r lugala 2 fjur 180 ga of royal gram, 

6e hur-ra erin b D.P. Innana bread of the people of l4tar, 
ki Lu-gi-na-ta from Lu-gina, 

ma Sur-D.P. Lama-tu by the ship of Sur-Lama, 

A-kal-la pa Akallu the ofEcial 

iu-ba-ti , tas received. 

Tti Sc-il-la Month ^illa. 

Mu Hu-hu-nu-ri D-S. ba-hula Year he (king Bur-Sin) 

ravaged Huhunuri. 


Enrelope. 


Mina uiu ic gur lugala 
Ae hur-ra erin b D.P. Innana 
ki Lu-gina-ta 

ma Sur - D.P. Lama pa-ap- 
halu-ta 

Duba A-kal-la pa k D.P. 

Innana 
Iti §e-il-la 

Mu Hu-hu-nu-ri D5. ba-hula. 


2 gur 180 qa of royal grain, 
bread of the people of Istar, 
from Lu-gina, 

by the ship of Sur-Lama the 
ferrynmn. 

Tablet of Akallu, the official 
of the house of Istar. 
^lonth ^illa. 

Year he ravaged Huhunuri. 


From the above it will bo seen that, whilst the inner 
tablet has * .cVkalla the official has received it,* the envelope 
has ‘Tablet of Akalla, the official of the house (temple) 
of litar.* 
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2. Ay Offering of Gr.\in. 
Tablet. 


U-ai luma iu& 6e gur lugulu 
iag-galu erinu-ku 
ki La-kul-lu'ta 
Sur-nipin-gani 
iu-bu-ti 

Iti Se-giir-kudu 
mu Sa-as-ru‘um D.S. ba-hola 


11 gur 240 qa of grain ro\nI. 
sustenance for the people, 
from Lu-kallu 
Sur-nigin-guni 
has received. 

Month Adur, 

year he ravaged ^liru. 


£uretope. 


U-ai luma sus ic gur lugalu 
iag-gula crin-na 
ki Lu-kal-lu-ta 
Dub Sur-nigin-guru 
Iti Izin-D.P. Ba*u 
mu Su-us-ru D.S. bo-hula. 


11 gur 240 qa of grain roj-ul, 
sustenance for the people, 
from Lu-kalla. 

Tablet of Sur-nigin-gam. 
Mouth Chisleu, 

Year he ravaged SaSru. 


Here we have the same peculiarity—in the tojct of the tablet 
the wording is * Sur-nigin-gara has received it,' and in that 
of the envelope * Tablet of Sur-uigin-gara.* The people for 
whose sustenance the grain was intended were probably the 
staff of a temple. 

In the first example, there are certain variants which are 
noteworthy. In the tablet, 1. 4, the wording is simply 
‘ by the ship of Sur-Ljiraa,* but in the text of the envelope 
* the ferrjTnan * is added. In line 5 of the tablet AkoUa is 
simply described as ‘the official (pa),’ but the envelope has 
'the official of the temple of l4tar.* In the name of the 
district mentioned in the date the scribe of the tablet has 
int‘orrectly written ri, for at the beginning of 

the word. These variants, in this case at least, suggest 
that the inner inscription was really a rough draught. 

In the second example the variants are leas numerous. 
In the second line the envelope has ertnua for the eriua-ku 
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of tho tablet — a oblige iavolvliig no ditFerciiGe: of meanmg* 
In tho fiixtb line the mune of tbo month uppeurs ua the 
Sumerhm equivoli^nt of Adnr, the last month of the year, 
but in the text of the envelope it is the mouth of the festival 
of Ban/ whieh, according to the tablets (sec Radan’s? Shr/y 
Babi/lomfJn Suhri/f pp. 287 ff*), ’B'as the ninth month of 
the year, corresponding with Chklou. How the envelope 
of the tablet has been dated three months in arreor or nino 
months in ad'cimce of the tabletj is very difficult to esphim. 
It would seem, however, to bo due to a blunder of the seribe, 
who must have written, on the toblet within, the current 
month, instead of dating the document three months back 
(the delivery' having prcsunmbly been made in the month 
Xzin-Bflu or Chblou), as ou the envelope. 


3, A Tablet referkino to Cloi'hisg.* 
Obnerw, 

I. « wf 

3. 'El £T *f<T -a- 

3- !SI -+ IT -TU. ETT 

4. <Hii:sT-T<TSU< J^^'eT 

5. ^ 

S5T 

1. 

2 . 

3- 

4- 

5- 


Mon uspa tug ^ muga 
tng-ba erina hu-ku-bu 
D.R QimE-D.P. Sin 
u Natn-hu-ni‘ku 
ki Lu-ul-gi-n»-tu 


28 wiifA'^u-gurments, 
clothing of the people A 
for the house of Grimil-Sin 
and the house of Namhnni, 
from Lu-us-ginu, 


1 ThiA tbo follotrin^ ak tmn^crniaJ isiu ttie ln(f Ba^ylmuu oitiirdrlEr. 

* Tujf tE ntfi of tlni iijniiU StHWiriiiii wonti for ganii«il (fTj j€ti^ /•ufl'., V, 
pi. 14, 3&], ibd L seoms to bir a sbartoasd of tho sunn word. 

A Babyloolttfl duplif&te of WJLL, y, [tl. 2Br fiiireg ^ ■al ■‘^1 
{f£, /ny] io lines 0 mid 7 of, ju if theec Wur^ hnd bees bonnwHl in Semitk: 
BabjluiiIiiiL. TV Boenia to bu lt« guimiriadi difttectio fonu. 
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6. ^ 5f= ::3L.T 

7- ^ -Hf- *11: 

8. un 15IT 

mu iabra-ne-ku in tbe numo of the seen. 

7« Dubo L»u-D.P. Dumu-zi Tablet of Lu-DumuzL 
8. Mu ma-gur ^ mah bu-dim Year Gimil-Sin built the 

sublime bark. 

In this example the inner tablet has the same phrasing 
as the envelope, the only variants being for *^ in the 
first line, and the following after line 6:— 

^ ^ -HF- ir Hff 
It: ny -IT 
^ ^ -T<T m 

Bubo Lu-D.P. Dumu-zi Tablet of Lu-Dumu-zi 

dumu Sur-gu-hi son of Sur»gula. 

Ncr(P) Lu-Hu-nc-ru D.S. Carrier (P): Lu-Himeru. 

References to cloth and clothing of various kinds are 
numerou^ and the king hero named, Gimil^m, seems to 
have encouraged greatly the weaving industry of his litUc 
kingdom, which, like the rest of Babylonia, seems to have 
become celebrated for its woven stuffs. 

In the above we see the name of the deity Dumu-zi 
(Tammuz) compounded with that of the scribe, whose name 

• Thii WOTd occttn in CVmn/om Texts from Tkilets, pt. xfi, 

pL 11, liiM S« «Af: r« mm-ftir, which exploiti tLt 

hM tlM Tkhie of fMt ta mtfm- = Semitic mt-hirtum, 
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means ‘ of Tammuz.* In the following inscription we 
ore furnished with u stateniait of tho cuttle dedicated to 
that divinity in the month of his festi\'al 

4. Gikt or Cattle to Tammusl 


Tablet — Obe^vse, 



I. «< 

tr 

TT 

B 


- TTT 

TTT 




3- 

k->- 

^ ir 




Vy ^ 


4- ^ 


<T- ET B 

[, 

U£u luma ndu 


34 shecp» 

2, 

^ mul 


6 kicDr 

3^ 

Id I-tu-i&-a-fu 


frem Itn - ^a. 

4 

Ln-D.P* Si-raa-tu 


Lu ^miaku 



E«eer*e. 


5^ ^ 




6. 


%Z 






7- 

IE 






8. 


m l^TT 




5* 

ni - ku 


the niku, 

6. 

sa-dug D.P. Ihimn-ri 

due of Tamniuz. 

7- 

Iti Trin D.P, Dumii< 

•zi 

Month Izin-Dumuri. 

S. 

Mu GimU-D,P, 

Sin 

year of Gmul-SiD} 


lugala 


the king. 
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^ntttope — Obrerse. 


'• «< f! 1±T 

2- irfl-a’sT 

3- K1 4«I Tf S(3 
4. c:a!@5“-f ^hET'ElstT 


t. 

U^n lama udu, Si mai 

34 fibcep, 6 kids. 

2, 

sa^dug D.P, Diiiim-ri*kii 

due for Tammuz, 

3' 

ki I-ta-fi-a-ta 

from Ita - cn. 

4 

daba Lu'D.P, Sl-ma-ku aba 

tablet of Lu - Sinmkii 



the aba. 


Hercrte. 



S- Si? '"‘T- 



6. .n -4- 



-ffis 

ET eT 

5- 

Iti Izin D.P, Ba-u 

Month of Izin-Bau, 

6. 

mu cn D.P* Naunar- 

Tear he invested the 


kar>^zj bu-luga 

lord of Nanniir-fcar-zi. 


This is a notewortliy inscription^ not so mach on aoconnt 
of tke \nmnts in tho record as in the diffcreiit dates which 
it esdiibifs. In the text on the envelope, tie statement 
that the animals offered were those g^ven to the templo of 
Tammuz ia tninaferred from jnst before the date (L ft) to the 
second line, and the postposition * for * is added. The inner 
tablet does not contain the words * he (Ln-Simnkn) 

has received them/ perhaps by a mhstake of tho scribe, but 
^e envelope has the usual variant "tablet (dy^) of Lu- 
Siinaku/ and adds his title, aba, which would thus setm to 
be a synonym of ttiku on the inner tablet, p, SiJl. 

The important part of this inscriptiou, however, k, os Ima 
already been remarked, the date. The tablet, which was 
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■flrritten first, has * Year of Gimil-Siii, tho that i&, 

the year vhea GimLI^Sin aacended the throne of tTr.' The 
envelope, which was wTitten alter the tahletj is dated in the 
year when the kiiip invested the lord (generally regarded 
as rncaning ^the high priest’) of NnDnur-kat-^i--^ Tuune 
ii 3 ti£illy written Naniiar-kar-rido, and apparently meaning 
' Xannar of the oVorhistiTig wmettiary/ This date is plated 
by Rndflu at the end of the reign of Bur-Sin^ the predecesor 
of Gimil'Siii, in accordance wHlh the indications of the list of 
dates published by Hilpr^icht. If, however, the st4itements 
of this tablet and its eft velopo are correct, it is probable that 
Hilprecht's tablet should be restored us follows:— 

1. Year Bur-Sin became king, 

2- Year Bnr-Sin, the king, devastated UrbiUu“. 

3. Year he built the supremo throne of Bel. 

4. Year he invested the supremo great lord of Auu. 

5. Year he invested the lord of the groat abode (?) 

of lituT. 

6. Year ho mv'agcd SaSru. 

7. Y^ear he ravaged Hnlmtiri. 

8. Tear he jiiveatod the lord of Eridu. 

[9. Yw.t he invested] tin? lord of Nanniir- . * 

[10. Y"ear of Gimil-Sin, the king.] 

[IL Y'ear he invested tho lord of Xannur-kar-iiida.] 

[12. Year he conpeornted the ark Dara-abxu.] 

[13. Y'eor he devastated Simann™.] 

[14. Y^eor he built] the western walL 

15. Y^ear ho made the sublime iaseription of Beh 

16. Tear Gimll-Sin, king of Ur, devastated the hmd of 

Zab&ilu. 

Tfere the list comes to an end, but it may be supposed 
that other dates had to be inserted, ifttluding certain ‘I'mrB 
after,’ which lutter, according to the dated tablets, are as 
foUoTVS t —‘ 

^ Maj^bcir, idjcnliBed, with Fr ot the 

* ttu) ss twiiijf ^Hte No. 11, imil if thu tw ijfffwct (w b pocsibls) 

No. IQ Todd then haTe (mutUd b; Ihu aenbe- 
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la. \ car after Bur-Sin becanio king. 

2a. Y ear after he devastated Urbillu®. 

Sa. Year after he invested the lord of £ridu. 

12a. Year after he consecrated the ark Dura-abzu. 
i;3a. Y ear after he doMistated Simanu. 
l-hi. Year after he built the western wall.^ 

Returning to the tablet and its envelope, it might 
naturally bo explained that the whole was written at a much 
later date, and that two scribes, each wth u different opinion 
as to the year, had been engaged upon it. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the month mentioned on the tablet—that 
of the festival of Tammuz—would be just the one in which 
offerings to that dirinity would be nuide. The month on 
the envelope, on the other hand, is that of the festival of 
Bau, ton or eleven months later, according as there was 
a second Aclar or not that year. 

But the present paper was not for the purpose of discussing 
early Babylonian chronology—an altogether uncertain science 
at the present time—but simply for the purpose of presenting 
nun-AssyriologisLs in particular with a few simple notes upon 
these numerous but compuratively uninteresting documents, 
and the information, meagre os it is, which may be obtained 
from them. Besides grain, cattle, and woven stuffs, the 
receipt of many other articles are recorded upon them. Thus 
we find mention of dates, sc^same, oil, meal, hides, skins 
(leather), and also silver. In all probability cveiy kind of 
produce of the earth and of trade formed the subject of 
offerings to the temples of early Babylonia. 

Though an attempt has been made to indicate the 
pronunciation of the Sumcro-Akkadian words contained in 
the short texts inserted in this paper us illustrations it is 
by no means certain that the values given are correct. It 
must be admitted, however, that more than one transcription is 
in some cases likely to have been in use. Moreover, certain 
of the renderings of these inscriptions into modem languages 
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have to be given with all reserve* In the iiiBcriptioii.s 
referring to grain wo find ^ expression of 

the produce and of the mE^ure used, followed^ especially 
in the time of Dungi and Bur-Sin, by iho charncter 
(u/^aidt * king/ U£ed in these eaiaes, apparently, file 

meaniog of * royal/ But is it the grain, or the measure 
(^ar) whieh wu^ royal f Hadan is of opinion that it was the 
fonnerj and the piiraUol texts, referring to woven stuE^, 
imply that he is right. ’With regard to the grain, it would 
soein that there was a special word used when it was of 
royal * quality, aa the following extract from a fonr-colmnti 
syllabary shows i— 

Sunt. prrjRUSc'^.' GfHtup. NvM «f Group. S«m. pjMuaac^. Mcmuiif^ 

I, li. LiUa-an ^ S^lugalblcu Id-'ln-'iiu royal grain 

L 12. ^Bag ^ do. ya-fl'-ra-ah-hu white graiu 

As tlie ideograph shows, Hiltm and and Itffanu and 

are respectively aynonyms—indeed, in all probability 
one of the pronunchilioiis, of ^ is the 

JL^ , of the tablets of an earlier 

jHiriod, in which, as in the case of 

the measuTv is placed sifter the £rst element. The addition 
of yrr/a, ‘ being/ at the end naturally makes no dIEerence to 

rho soiise.^ 


As the syllabary referred to ubove has an important 
bearing upon many exproasions found in the m^riptions, 
1 give the text here (ace Platofl) us far aa my copj- goes. 
Unfortunately 1 do not know its. niimber, 80 have been 
unable to revise it, and it is therefore given, cspcciaily 
whore doubtful, wUh aii renerre, 

' Ee/tinio^ hj the group ir-jitf-, ProtaKwr SIuvol* writia to ow: ' * I hive 
Ktippowi tbDt eff in ■sen» na'TuJr Ui (kiUinniiuiliva of uteOAUfC. Jiagtil 
[i.tf. VOnJd be I'tj.uiYiJfnt Iq niLh the Biilfli mhI the Wvt 

UMEhc* that ii the vi^iiiviJcEil ut H. ThuiiaiTi-Piu^a hsf litEu 

rtM>ggtiixAd the poe^hk' 'eqtUTiiieimcei ot ir g^r iHgftta Uikt 
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From this inscription, lines 9-16 (Plate I), we find that 
there were sevenU other kinds of grain besides that 
designated ‘ the royal,* which would seem to have bocn the 
best white wheat.* Line 13 has ieitub, Semitic arsuppu, 
ideograph ‘ ox-grain.* After that is i^mus, Scm. 

iiguiu^ ideograph ^ with the pronunciation 

of uif means * blood,* which is also one of the translations 
of it is probable that the grain intended was of a red 
colour,* and if this be the case, ni is for wui 
a Sumerian dialectic form. It is from the non-dialectic icffui 
that the Semitic equivalent iignitt has come. In Cuneiform 
JiucriptionM of TCrn/rru Aeia, v., pi. 26, ef, 1. 22, this word has 
the prefix for * wood ’ or * tree,* as has also irifub = nrttuppu. 
All the names of seeds, therefore, us fur us line 20 — 
Se~zah = tnriitu^, = dii/atu*", knrntin = hiruUti, kiitu, 

and naqahbn (? gourds)—are possibly those of plants or shrubs 
rather than cereals, Ezinu^ the Sumerian pronunciation of 
the Semitic (dirinc) As nan, (the god of) grain and broad 
(L 9), is also noteworthy. 

In lines 20 and 21 arc names of birds, fu = uhu, and 
bibc = poj^asu, ‘ duck * (acc. to Jensen). After this are 
apparently names of plants or grain w’ithout the distinctive 
prefix — parra = part'H ; imgaga = kunaiu, hutndu'*, and 
diisip-tahhu ; kirnii = a/ajtptinti. Lines 26 and 27 have the 
names of drinks mode from these—wAism, Sem, u/uiwnu ; 
uiuiin-mah, Sem. u/usin-mahku, ‘supreme m/msYii,’ probably 
a very favourite drink. Names of other drinks follow, the 
first, 1. 28, called dida, Semitic biUatu'*. The ideographic 
group is ^ , which occurs often in the numerous 

tablets referring to deliveries of food, drink, and oil, of the 
date of the case-tablets translated above. In 1. 29 the same 
drink, made from imgaga {dida-imgaga), is referred to, the 
Semitic equivalents being diiip-dafthu and alappanu (see 
lines 24 and 25). Lines 30 and 31 give two ideog^phic 
groups for a drink called pihtt in both Sumerian and Semiti'*. 
of a similar nature to those already mentioned. 

» Sec p. 825. 

> Thie niiturallj niggoeta lentil*. 
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Lines 32 imd 33 hare tiie TariDUS words for wine— i-iityin 
in Sumorion^ sflorij gfbit, A^aru/nf, nTtd blood' 

(n wino apparently sti uaincd bccausie it wan red), in Semitic 
Babylonian. The group is the weU^knoTiTi ^ ^ f and the 
i^ond component la written in an imitation ol the archaic 
form. Other drinks in the Hat are Avslur — Semitie A/jn (?), 
wu* it’Afir and alfipparii/ (lineu 34, 35) ^ eiflla = 

f3tl) ; and jirnd = Aiiirmt, the rendering of two gronpB. 
li, 39 is defective, 30 that it tan only he seen that the 
non-Semitic word probably coded in -ikk, and tho Semitic 
rendering, derived from in *ftu. In lines 40-^i the 
Sumerian word^ are likewise lost, and the ScTmtic column 
contains only the ditto-sign in three of the cases, the 
words cannot be restorod^in h 43 the Semitic rendering is 
defective. Lum^lammu, and ltd = ftitfii and nrt/pnfn* (lines 
44—46), arc prohubly all names of jara or vases* 

The buck begins with a tliffernfnt character, namely* 
which Li the first chameter of each group as hir as line 24* 
At first the cxplnnatoiy' words tiro mostly verbs: 11* 1-3: 
tidri, * to destroy/ ndbn, proVwbly similar in meaning* niAdpti, 
' to ov-ciihrow*' Sftpdvi and uAkiiAit arc probably simibr, but 
if the latter bo ukAti^n, it means 'to end/ '^to 

hide/ iiifihwftif ' to smite,' L* 4 has moAmti and Mbtt, T*. 5, 
pmOstt, * to spnaid*' uttpAiHf ‘ to spread out,' pnAa^, probably 
.^iEiiilar. L, S has rfftauu and r<imdAtu, '' to ^Vuiklo.' 

lane 9 has mntiiu, * enclosure/ ' snare/ also ‘cnHition (?)' 
(Dclitzsch)* L. 10 aurru™, probably raeaming * to make/ and 
‘ creation*' Lines U-13 hove a group of apparently 
connected ideas—mo'o i; ' (one) sending/ ' leading,' * ruling,* 
wrri, ■rebel,* * thief,* jjdffisw, * housebreaker (f)/ 

ainwTjftt*, probably raiscopied for Jl? ^ Aalthatu"', 

* plunderer/ iiiutfiThlilH, ‘ licr in wait.* 

Line 14 has it/tuqut " force*’ L* io apparently 

' to conceive * both mentally and bodily, and kfrimmwt ‘ womb.' 

16 gives tbo doubtful words itfabfil itna- * * * —’perhaps 
incorrectly copied on account of the break. L. 17 gives 
ffumim, * (one) completing/ followed by the charaeter fif* 
perhaps to be completed iUpuntt * to send off/ or something 
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L, 18 litis giipufUt probubly mcaoing * to be perfect/ 
frtim hpamt * to be strong/ * perfect in strength/ 

From this poLni to line 4-5, xmd pcrbiipii L 47, the grouiK 
begin with and nre moetlj^ therefore, orticlcia of cfotMtig 
or things of ii aimilnr nature^ Aktu/u = fabiji in L 2^5 would 
ae<?in to liove been u plij'Bicinn's robe i»g-^attfr 

* cloth of 0 physician ® in lines 26^ 27 are male anti 

feiiiCLlc headdresses respectively—irfiwr ^ikari (" of a male 
and ttniiiilu of a woman *). Ijines 28—30 have three 
gr<jups rendering pa fa, 'king^a roho/ Mord*-*! robe/ and 
^ lady's robe *—feditj biltt, tedi^ L. 31 

hflH hmahui, Semitic tamahniin^' This last ujso renders 
zidumfit iu 11. 'M and 30, and the same group as in 1. 3l 
(with a different Sumerian pronunciation) again in 1. 42- 
'The usTial ideograph is f i* which is often found in 

the case-tohlets and other insoriptions of an cairly date. 

In L 32 it h possible that my copy is incorrect in the 
name of the group, which, I suspect, should be iukul araffufi 
i,c, followed by ^ in w-hich ease 

the Sumerian would be tiigim, and the Semitic rcnderiiigs 
hfyiMii and mukku. This wob a garment like that 

spoken of on p, 819 (No. 3, L 1), where, however, the group 
is diifereiit. L. 33 has fiiaV inniit; 1. 34 if., stthmbi = 
^hmhu, aiqii,'kililu*^, mqqatu”, itibusiu^f and 
37, tttfuku — ttbakku and mahi^aiu"’ \ 3S, 39, [ffadntirA^ 
/uua/ naJbmtir und ^adma/ta “; -10-42, the same as 34-3ti, 
but without xulHMfiUf whilst the remainder of the inacriptiou 
haa only incomplete words {with the eiccption of /ik tuid 


■ ' tfwljj- ul biuaiLii;ti * MCfiw pfro^hle. 

’ Or mitHif (F). 

' ZwPiJiifiij in JF. /bkt., t, j!l4 H, I. 33 tf, w|>idt> U Tlu$ 

uw ideogniph. 

• 1D W.JlIl, t, 14, its fd, it wsniT wfilti Ihi! dcl^nniiiiL^TB pnitli ^ 

afid in jJ. 23, A4*/, witt iia addidonal ctiiwctef (? tBggestui# 
w 0 mJamm*, (drsepy ibuL, 1. 5 4 ^. 

^ OlTn M licM in H+ 73itl, rcT. i, t. L. 

^ in £. 7331, TOT» i, L 3. 
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kippu *), witli wliich T will not now trouye the reader, aa 
their TOwming^ are naturally tmeertain. 

Though Very few of those words occur in the ioscriptiona 
of which examples have been given, those which they do 
bear upon are Uhely to be better understood in consequence. 
With regard to the others, future diEcovenea may bring to 
light examples of their use, and in any ease they add to the 
vocabularies of the Lmguages of which they deal* and will 
help to elucidate nmur other texts, both Sumerian and 
Asayro-Hubylonian. 
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LAJfKAVATARA SVTRA. 


There are three Cliidese ¥eretonB* of the Siitra, the first 
of which was prepared in 443 a.u. nwoii-thaang,^ while 
travellitig in Coyloii in the seventh century a.d., mentions 
the Siitra ns ha’idng' heeu delivered hy Duddha ih olden dava. 

The Siitra wu« known by name to the Sanskrit scholars 
of India from a reference to it in the Sarvndsr^nBaafigraha 
of Mndbavacaryya io the fourteenth century a-Jj. Madho- 
vacaryyu quotes a paasuge from the LankiivnUiru Sutra, 
suviD ":— 

•* -O 

'^Tod uklatb Bliagavatl Lankavatiiro^— 

Bqddhva vivicyamananum svabhuvo navadharyvate | 

A to nirahhilapyaa te ni^vobbavaj ca darsitilh |[ '' 

(Sarvadur^nsaugrahu, chapter oo BaoddhadarBaoa.) 

The passage quoted here ii identified with the following 
lines of the IduikiivEitara chap, li;-— 

" Buddhya rivecy'um^anarn svabhavo navadhnryyate J 

yosmat^ tasmad nirabhilapyas te uihsvabliavad cadeSit^fJ 

(Lankavatara, Bengal Asiatio Soctety's MS., chap. iJ, 
leaf 50,) 

The Tibetan version runs: — ' 

“ I Ho * via . nmm , par , gKigs , na . yaii J 
I gad , phyir , ran . hzin . mi . rig, ate [ 
f de . phyir . de , dag . brjod * du * med | 

I no , bo . nid . kyah . med . par , hstan [ " 

( Bengal Asiatic Society's Tibetan llS., BkuA , 

Hdo^ vol. V, leaf 160.) 

The same lines occur again la the tenth chapter of the 
Lankavatdra with a little variatioa — 


1 Fuk Bonyia XmjiOt Nm. ITS, 17^, 177, 

’ BiwI’b ^ndilhulii; Eecord*, p. £91. 

> Fnnn the metre it spHun that thU Jfitmit ii bute Tcdimdul, at ystwi^t 
iitmid w UQ eipliiuittKa Di itfa. 
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■*^Tluddhya viirecyatcttniiiiSip sroblutvo uuvadbuTy^'ato | 
unabbUapyiu to uthavabLavlI^ ca desiltUk | *' * 

(r4aukiivatiira, Bengal Asiatic Societv*a MS., ekap. x, 
leaf 1160 

The Tibetan version of the above lines us fellows:— 

i gan phyir * bio * vis . rab, gaigs * na | 

[ rail. bztn . dug« ni . mi . dmigs. te | 

I de , phyir hi de ♦ dag . brjod . du . med | 

I lie « bo . Aid . kyan . med . par . b;^d | “ 

(Bengal Aaiatie Soeiety^a Tibetan MS., Kaagyur, 
Mdo, val. Vf leaf 253.J 

'^Tbe Lankavatura Sutra coneisU of ten chapters, named 
respectively^—(1) RuvaiiudhyeM^ parivorta, (2) Sarva- 
dhatmasamuceaya parivarta, (3) Aaityata parivarta, (4) 
Abhisamaya parivarta, (5) TuLhagata-nitydaityatva, (6) 
Ksanika parivarta, (7) Nairmai}ikn parivarta, (8) Miimsu- 
bbakw^a parivarta, (9) Dhan^rpadvarta, and (10) the 
Parisamupti parivarta, which bears ne special name. 

Througbotit the Lankavatara Sutra tbe speaker is Buddha 
himself. The tirst ebuptar of the bcok is addressed to 
Havapa, while the person spoken to in the remaining nine 
chapters is Mahamati. Ravaij^a pnty’ed to Buddha for the 
solution of two questions, viz.; (1) what is tbo distinction 
between dharnui and and (3) how could one pass 

beyond both dfiamitt and adAttruta ? Buddha's answers to 
these qncBtiDtia form the subject-matter of the first chapter. 
Thereafter 108 questions were asked by Mahamati, and 
Buddha's answers to these questions form the topics of 
the remaining nine ehaptors. 

Some in formation about the author of the Lanka vatu ra 
Sutra may be gathered from the following versea occurring 
in the tenth choptor of the work 

\ ^iJ hflT icgrm, in hla rnait" <brnlSA for 

Bai Use TibeUui syiMrayma ImUq emd b$ad wimr Uial w(u> ibc mrrart 

rskuag. ami tnrtAAilipyiiA (Tib. brjcMi da . mod) iftaiid for 

MMlhAriciryya^l 
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"M5ta ca me VaKumatih pitii vipruh prajupatili | 
Katyu^^ainaj^sagiolm ’’bam numnu vai vsjiEo * Jinah ] | 
Campay^um auinuipamiuh pitapi supitaraubab j 
Somu-Gupteti UHcanasan Soma-vainsa'saTDudbhaTah || ** 
(Bengal Asiatic Society's MS. Laiikuvatani, ebap. 
leaf 143.) 

The Tibetan ycrsian of tbe nboTO runa tbus :— 

I na . yi . ma . ni . nor . Idan . te | 

] pba . Qi. bmm . ze . akye ■ cignAi. bdag | 

I ua . ni . ky . tyii , ya , na . Ai . rigs ] 

[ mid . ni . rdul . med. rgyal . ba/io ] 

I yub . dou . met , dad . do * bdog . kjad ] 

I yiii , HI , taum . par . skyes . po . etc | 

] m tslian . ni . zla . ba . akyobs . . bya | 

I Ilk > boAi, rigs . las . de . skyes , so t '* 

(Bengal Aainiic Society'a Tibetan MS., BkaA . gyur, 
Mdo, voL V, leaf 292-3.) 

Tbe above linea may be translated tbus 

"My raotber is Taaumati, my father the Brabman 
Prajapoti* J belong to tbe same clan as l^atyilyana, ray 
name is Jiita tbo passionless one. I was bem at {from} 
Cam pa. ily father, with my grandfather also, sprang from 
the Lunar nice. Soma-Gupta was be (ray graiidfatber) 
by name.” - 

From the above it is evident thot the anther of the 
Laiikavatiira was a native of Campa (near Hhagalpore, in 
Behar), and a pfctdge of Soma-Gupta.* He was W birth 
s Brahman and a kinsman of Kdtyayano. He accepted 
Buddhism, and w'os named Jina, Nothing is known about 


nl^ ^ realieg for nrr>. It is criatal ftoin thu Tih. sj-DDUXia 

tu b^Ei puintMl (Jut tLiit thB tmialtitiuB of UitH purara, uui id» Mirtiaw 
MC oucoauun of authorship is tLu foltowinj; plrampb. And Oto or two uthtT 
mnt» m tA« orlialE^ are ci|«iii, to objcotkita, whioh no dbuhl would hjiT# beea mid 
had Ihino bcea titna to avsit thif aiithor’i raTued pnnCi,— Eo.] 

* Tha Saiukrit nuuuwcript reads Y^jidrama^ which ii a tnktaV^ for YdiHa^ 
ro/^tjra (Tib. tochod. abyia , Iwl , 
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SomA-Guptii^ Kuti'liyuDiit inferred to in tto aborC} may be 
identified with, the woll+know'n author of the Hitidu Socio- 
religious Institute called Kitynyana-Dharma-Sutra, as is 
evident from the following verse of the Lonkavatara:— 
Katyayonah Sutrakariu Yiijilavalkyas lathaiva ca | ” 
(AiStB, Lanka MSS*, chap* x, leaf 143.) 
The Tihetan version runs thus:— 

I ka . tyii , ya . nu * mdu . byed . pa J 
I mchod . shyiu * bal * ku . do * bzin , to | 

(A.S.B* Tib* MS. RkaA . gyor, Mdo, vol. v* loof 203.) 

" Kutyuvana is an author of a such also is Yajiiavolkya.” 

In the tenth chapter Buddha prcdictis several iinportaut 
eveuts* The following passage is i}noted aa u speciiuea;— 

** Mayi nirryte var^-;^te Yyiiso voi Hhiitatiis tatha | 
PttndEivdh Kaurava Kandah’’ pnwat MaurT bbavisyati tf 
Maurvyii Nandiis ca Guptdl ea ta to Mlecchu nrpddbuniiih \ 
l^Ilccchdiite ^stra-suinksobhah ^trante ca Kaler yugah [ | 
(A*S.B* Lunku MSS*, chap, s, leaf 142*) 
The Tibetan version runs thus:^— 

" t mya . han * tin * Adas * lo * brgya * na I 
] tgya * dan . kbur * pliel. de * bkin * du | 

I pan . da * ba * dan * ko * Au * ra . ba | 

I dguA , bo/d . Aog . tu . Eno/m * rl, Abyun J 
I tnoAu . ry^a * dgaA * bo * skyabs * Aog * tu | 

J kla * klo * rgyal * poAi * tbs * ^ * rniuna | 

I kia * kloAi * tjea - la . mtahon . g)'ia . Ichrug | 

I mtshon * gyi . ijes * la * rtsod * due * so | 

The lines quoted ahove may be translated thus 
" One hundred yean after my Nirvaija, Tyiisa and 
Bharata will be, and the Pan^vus and Ksuravoa and 
Nandas. Afterwards the Maury'yas will aiiaej and the 
Mauryyoj, Nandas, Guptas; then tho Mleechss, the vOest 

t TTie SAmlcrit auaieimpt mhb riimr* mfhicli is a aioUike* $» it crldcmi (rmn 
UlB Ttbrtim EjOfiariti it gaA * ta (AVn^)* 
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kings. At the ead of the M]ecch& rule will be tumult of 
smu, and at the end of arms again will be the Kuli yuga/^ 
Not only iu the tenth, but in sdmo of theprevlone chapters 
too, the iVirjydyiAtfa (logrcianB) and Tdrkani (disputanu) are 
repeatedly meulioned:— ■ 

"Naiyfiyiktth katheih bruhi bhavi&yanti aongatilh j[ 

(Chap, ii, leaf XL) 

The Tibetan version runs thus:— 

“ I sdo , ba . mams . kyaii * ji , Ita * bar | 
f ma . Aous * dua , na , /ibyun * hi , g«uus J " 

(Chap, ii, leaf 9d.) 

*' Tell me how in futuro times the Kaiyayikas (logiciana} 
will flonriahH" 


The very hrat <]utstioii asked by Mahiimati wiis about the 
Tarira (argumentatioo) 

Hathaiii hi eadhyato tarkoh kasmut tarkah pravartate | ** 

(Leaf 11.) 

The Tibetan version runs thos:_ 

I ji »Itar , rtog ^ go , miun » dag , Agyur | 

[ Tiog . ge , ci * yi . akd * da . Abyuu | ” 


(Leaf 93.) 

" How !s reasoning oorreoted and what is the process of 
reasoning P ” 


The doctrines of the Subhhya aod Vailesika philoBOphy 
are elaborately discussed (Sanskrit MS*, A.S,ll.* leaf 132) 
Several non-Buddhistio sects ora also mentioned thus:_ 

"Samkhja vaiseRika nagnn viprah paSapotiis tothS f 
asatssddrstipatitD T.’iviktdrlhaWvarjitiih J f" 

(Sanskrit MS., A.S,B., leaf 132,) 

The Lahkdvatara Sutra consists altogether of 3 000 verses 
*ach rer« centnining 32 syllsbles, Thu, st the close of the' 
work the author says i — ' 
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** Katyujaiui'sagotro 'ham ^uddhavasad vinihsrtah | 
doterai dharmasutvnnam nirvana puragaminam |1 
pauranikam idam d harm am aham anyo ca tathdgatah | 
tribliih sohaaraih sutrairidm nirv^am iti dc:$uyet jl " 

(Leaf 14.) 

** I belong to the same clan as Kdtyayanu; I have come 
from the ^uddhdvasa heaven. I teach sentient beings the 
doctrine which leads them to the city of Nirvana. The 
doctrine which I preach is an old one. I and other Tathdgatas 
have taught this doctrine of Nirvana by means of 3^000 
suims." 

Satis Chandra ViDVABuOfANA, M.A., M.R.A.S., 

Pre/estor of Santhrit. 

Presidency College^ Calcutta^ India. 

May, 1905. 


Mo-i.a-p*o. 

In the Z.I).M.G. for 1904 ifr. V. A. Smith has shown 
conclusively from the text of Hiuen Tsang that the Mo-la-p*o 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim should not be ideutiiiod with 
the Mulwa, the capital of which was Ujain. In discussing 
the question an important inscription seems to have been 
overlooked. This is the record of Pulikesin II found at 
Aivalli, and published by Dr. Fleet in the Indian Antiquary, 
viii, pp. 24^3-5. The inscription is dated in 6^14 a.d. 
(37, 305 Kaliyuga, or 556 6aka), that is, six years before 
Hiuen Tsang visited India. The relevant portion consists 
of the following: “ Being subdued by his prow'ess, the Lapis 
and the 3(a1avas and the Guijaras became, as it were, worthy 
people, behaving like chieftains brought under subjection 
by punishment" It has generally been taken for granted, 
even by Mr. V. A. Smith,^ that this refers to a conquest of 
the modem Malwa. The mention of the three tribes in 
close connection has, however, presented difficulties of 


> “ Early Hifttfry of India,” p. 324. 
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interpretation, owing to the distance of this country from 
Gujarat, which admittedly included the territory of the 
and Gurjaras, Thus Dr. Fleet writes—‘‘Though 
Pulikesin II claims to have subdued the Malavas, there are 
no indications that their territory ever became part of his 
dominions; and the allusion must be to some successful 
resistance of an attempted invasion of his kingdom bv them.” 
The difficulty disappears, however, if the interpretation 
proposed by Mr. Smith is accepted. It was pointed out 
by the late Pandit Bhagvunlal IndrajI* that the modem 
country of Mdlwa was known as Avonti up to the second 
century a.d,, but the Mulavas wore a tribe in India probably 
as early as 300 b.c. The Aivalli inscription confirms the 
statement of Iliuen Tsang that early in the seventh century 
a tract of country in the area now known as Gujarat was 
called Malwa or Malava, or at any rate was occupied by the 
Maluva tribe, Tliere ore later references to ^klalwa in the 
inscriptions of the dynasties of western India, some of which 
appear more applicable to the tract in Gujarat than to the 
modem country. Thus the Flura DoiSvatara inscription 
of Dantidurga states that he held T,ata and Malava (760 
A.D.).* Govinda III (800—808) ruled the Ghdt country and 
the Gujarat coast. Ho was opposed by a combination of 
kings, among whom was a Malava,* Karka I (812-821) was 
bidden by his over-lord (? Govinda III) to protect a king 
of Malava against a Gurjara king.* 

R. Bi'rn, I.O.S. 


“ Dvip.at.Xmra-desa.” 

In his very interesting paper on “The Nagamkretagama 
List of Countries on the Indo-Chinese Mainland,” printed 
in the July number of the Journal, Colonel Gerini says, in 
a footnote on p. 503 :— 

‘ Bomi>ay 0«zrttfer, toL i, p«rt 2, p. 312. 

* BomUy OmsttUtr, roL i, port 1, p. 28. 

> OtuttftT, i, part 1, 122-3. 
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“The Soiukrit inscription on the That (Dhitu) stele near 
fiassac (Camp^<ak, Upper Komboja), erected by the warlike king 
Suryamnnan II (a.b. 1112-1152 rtVoel), and published by Professor 
Kem {AnnsUt it VErtrHut Orient, t. iii, pp. 65-76), mentions an 
expedition undertaken by that famous potentate to the ‘Land 
of Elephants and Copper,* IhipatUmra-dila, by which * he eclipsed 
the glory of nctorious Kaghava (ituma) * 

‘ So y«jM prapapa DripaUmr<td^^$am] 

Raphim jayantam layhayancak&ra * (r. 35). 

Professor Kern thinks the island of Ceylon is meant, which is not 
altogether unlikely in view of the allusion to Kama's exploit in 
the above lines, and also of the (act that a few years afterwards 
{circA 1170-80) the Ceylon king Pamkknma Buhu sent a prineess 
os a gift (or tribute?) to the ruler of Kumboja, tho son or other 
successor of Suryavnrman II (cf. * Muhavaiiisa,' ch. 76, v. 35). 

“ I would point out, novortholess, that it is not impossible that 
Singapore Island be meant, in which case TYmra should be taken 
as a tapnu, whether intentional or not, for Tamara. Singapore 
Island is much nearer to Knmboja than Ceylon, and has doubtless 
been at some time or other under Kambojan sway; whereas, in 
respect to Ceylon, no such expedition is recorded in local chronicles, 
an<l no such name os DrfpaMmra, the nearest one to it being 
or Tamha-panni, unless wo take the term SHyadtipa, 
applied to one portion of that island, to mean ‘ Elephant Isle' 
(or District; Ptolemy mentions, by tho way, fecfling-grounds for 
elephants on its territory). 

“I am. notwithstanding this, under the impn>S8ion that the 
DripatiimraAiia of tho inscription above cited may, after all, moon 
Ltln^e'hilng ('Elephant plains*), i.e. Eastern Uios, which, besides 
being the traditional bnd of elephants, is also that of copper.** 

Though, in the absence of corroborative ovidence, it is 
unsafe to express a decided opinion on the question, I venture 
to think that Professor Kem is right in regarding Ceylon as 
the country referred to by the descriptive term Dripatdmra- 
dria. It is true that tho expedition from Eamboja is not 
mentioned in the Mahavaihsa; but this chronicle also ignores 
the Chinese in^’a8ion of Ceylon in ci;r4 1410 (the Rajavaliya 
alone recording it). Then, again, as Colonel Gerini points 
out, Dvipatdmra-diia os a name for Ceylon is found nowhere 
else. This, however, need not prove a stumbling-block. 


i»ViPATA3II£A-DEiLl.” 

BiEce tmg Silryiivanuiiii (or Lw acrite) muy Iinvo mvepted 
a Pew name lor the occa-iion. On the other hapd^ the 
"alluaion to lUroa^ii exploit” is certainly an orgoraeut In 
favour of the Ceylon theory ; though it must not be pressed 
too fer- But,” someone may fairly ask, " how cao Ceylon 
be described as the ' Land of Elephants and Co/^r/ when 
the loetal uaioed is absolutely uon-oxisteut in that island P ” 
In true Scottish fash ton, I would reply by nekiiig v " Coes 
tdiura in the name undfit consideration mean cojDjirr F 
(Colonel Gc-Hni'^a ouggeation, that Tdmrn should be token 
as a fitjiMus . , , , for Taimm [= tin]/* will not, 

I think, hold water.) If it does, in my opinion the Ceylon 
theory falls to the ground. But I would point out that in 
Pali not only dota drtpo raemi an elephant, but tambo also 
menjifl "a sort of elephant” (Childers’s Pali Ciet, s.v.). 
As this mosculirte form hmbo is evolved from the neuter 
tambarn, no doubt an ciephant of a reddish hue is intended. 
It is, theneforo, possible (I wiU not eay probable) that by 
Lcijkimim - (iiia king Suryavanjian intended to describe 
Ceylon as " the laud of elephauls" fmr e^itance. The 
elephants of Ceylou had i± reputation fur exceptional 
sagacity, and wore much sought after iu India und other 
countries; and it may be that when he invaded the Island 
the EnmbojQu monarch eaiao into contact with the war 
elephants of the iilohaleso king, and possibly carried some 
off with hum There may be a sort of punning ullosiou in 
to the aucient uaiue of Ceylon, Tamrapami 
{Tambijpffmi}; for, If the component parts bo reversed aud the 
* lengthened, we get rdflirarfrf^ = * the copper(-OQlcured) 
Island/ 

I offer the above as mere auggestiona on an obscure 
subject. 


Crotfifon* 

Ju/if 2m, 1905 . 


Doxald Fzrousox. 


DATE OF BHAHAIIA AND OANM. 
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The Date op Bhamaha ajh) Dakoi. 

Tho valuable paper of Mr* N&ra3ruibiengiir upon Bbamaba's 
Hhetonc tea led me to put toother a few obaervations which 
may be of some mterest to students of Sanskrit literature* 

I begin with tho Siya-baa-lakara, or SvabhS^alanikurti. 
A knowledge of thle work might have saved certain scholars 
from a disastrotig error. It ig a treatise upon Sinhalese 
rhetoric, based upon the Kiivyadar^a of Dandl, whom it 
meatioQs by name. According to good autbonty its author 
was King Sena I, or Silameghavarna Sqim, who is stated 
by the Mahavamsa to have reigned A*n. 846-8&3, The lute 
ilr. Hugh NfiviU hoe recorded in his papers (now in the 
British Museum) hie belief that the writer was moro prohablv 
Akbo VI (son of Kasop III), who usceiLded the throne in 
Ajj. 741. In any case the book is not later than the ninth 
centuTT, The teit aa printed at Colombo in 1893, under the 
ffllitorahip of Mr. Heudn'ek Jajatilaka, coutaiug the following 
8taii;!a (verso 3) 

muha baiiiba saka stira-iijam c-kaaubu isi 

pa vara vumoua dofidi a u^adda fcav-laku5."ajarua.” 

Offering homage to great Brahma, Indra, the gods' teoeber 
(Brhaspati), the aage K^apa, the eicelleut Vumana, Dandl, 
and other masters of poetical art.'^* 

Thus we are enabled to £i one limit to the period in which 
Dagdi could have lived. The other terminus is given by 
the ihet that DsndT i^uotes Kciliditsa. For the verse of the 
Kavyadarsa (i, 45), 

" prosadavat prasiddhartham indor indivamdyuti 
Jaksma laksmlra tanotiti pratltisubhagaui vacah," 

is plainly reminiscent of the Abhijiinna-^kuntala, act i 
stanza 20 (ed. Williams)— 

" maJiuam api himam.^or laksma laksmTm fcanotL” 

As KMidasa may be placed at the beginniiig of the fifth 
century, the conclusiou that Dandl flouriahed in the sixth 
century seems very probable, 

I.IUA.I. 1005* fx 
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Bat DOfT I come to a acw and very Importaiit point. 
The Colombo edition of tbe Siya-bas-lakans, as we saw, 
couploji Vamana with Dap.dL But the two excellent 
manascripts of the book which are in the Britiiib iluseum. 
read ttdKiafifi instead of Mtmm. Thus we have two tra- 
ditloiis: which is more likely to be correot? TomEina'a 
works on rhetoric have been current for centuries in India; 
Bbamaha^s book has been almost unknown. Pklnly a 
scribe would be more ready to change the obscure name 
of Bhiimaba to that of the famoaa Vaniaiia than to do tbe 
reverse. Thus Mr. NarasituLieDgark concluEioiij. " that 
Bhamaha should be placed not later than the first half of 
the eighth century/* seems thoroughly Justified. 

L. D. Babnett. 


Omar Khayyam's Qita’. 

T regret to say that I iiave made one or two mU takes in 
copying tho verses of Omar Khayyam printed in tbe July 
number of our Journal, p. 523. The most important occur 
in the first and lust lines. In the first line the word should 
be and not I am Indebted for this oorroction to 

Professor Browne, who has also pointed, out to me tliat 
berdit in the last line seems inadmissible^ I have 

now referred again to the MS. and think that the word is 
which is given in Richardson and Steingass 
as meaning * careless/ 

Fi^obif ShottervtiJl. H. Bevehukje. 

jiugml 2^£fif 190 d . 

Ixi The HuKpud of Murehidnbaii (I704-I90i)/’ published 
by Messrs. Luxac & Go., Mr. Puma Chandra l^lajumdar has 
produced a oomprebensivo ftccaunt of this city. Pt. i is 
devoted to a chronological history of its rulers, in nearly 
every case accompanied by a portrait taken from the eoUection 
of the^present Jfawah. PL ii is also profusely lUastratod, 
and is practically a guidebook to the places and objects of 
interest in tbe city. 
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TESTIifOyiAL TO PROFESSOR RHYS DAVIDS. 

Manj"^ member^ will be gind to hour tlmt a movenyBUt U on 
foot to pr6£Oiit our lota Secretajy wrlli o tc^nioniEil as aa 
expression of good will and of our senso of his oervtcefl. The 
Hon. Treasurer has tindorfaken to collect subscriptions, and 
hufl issued a private circular fo many oE the members resideiit 
in Great Hritain to iIie following effect i ** You arc nware 
that Professor Rhys Davids resigns the secrctaiyBbip of the 
Rnyal Asiatic Society after having held it for eighteen years. 
I need not dwell on hia services to the Society or on the way 
in which he has maintained mid added to its reputation at 
home and ahroodH I would rather urge his steal for Oriental 
scholarship, his wilLngness to a^ist others from hla atorea of 
knowledge, his oncouragcinent of boginnersv Wo have all 
admired his zeah and many of iia have benefited by his know¬ 
ledge iind advice. It flcettis an ungracious and ungrateful 
thing to allow him to depart without any acknowledgment 
of his fiorvicea, and I therefore venture to hope that you will 
join in cootributing to a testimonial to Lord Reuy 

headed the Ibt of Hubscribors, (}2 members Imvo answered 
the appeal^ and £8^5 I'b. has been promised or received in 
sums varying from 6vo shillings to five gaincas. At 
a meeting held on July I4tk it was decided that as the 
season was already past, and many members had left 
town, tho presentation should be postponed to December, 
and that an opportunity of joining fOioold bo given to those 
who had not seen tho circular by publishing a notice of it in 
the Jouma]. A full account of the prescatatiou will be given 
hereafter. Subscriptions may bo sent to J. Kennedy, Esq., 
the Treasurer of the Fund, 14, Frognal Lane, Finchley Rood 
London, N.W. 
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Chefs d^ceuvbe d*Art Japonais, Pa? Gaston Miqeon, 
con3«rvatfinr des objet$ d’urt au Mus^e du Louttq. 
(Paris; D. A> Longuet.) 

Prance Tnaj juBtly claim to have been the first among 
Kuropean nations to appreciate the art of JapaiL It ia 
true thfttj perhaps just because of this liTely isesthetlo 
appreciation, the ecrller French enthusiasts and collectorB 
TTcre a little impatient of historic thoronghnesa, their point 
of view was too much that of the dilettatife. M. Mlgeouj In 
bis preface to the present publicatioii, quotes a defiant saying 
of Edmond do Qoncourt: Est oe ancien P dit chaque 
persomio dans les mains de loqucUo tous mettez nn objct 
japonais. Eh bien 1 il faut avoir Le eenruge do dire !a 
verity : Tart japonais n’a pas d'antiquit^/^ How far this 
is from the truth is now everywhere acknowledged. It Is 
the oldest works of tbo Japanew which* as M. Migeon 
says* reveal their art in its full scope and grandeur. The 
conception which prevailed twenty years ago among atudouts* 
and still prevails among the public, of an art oceupied only 
with little things* and* with all its delicate charm* incapable 
of largeness and majesty* Is giving place to a truer 
comprehension. Wg must welcome every work which helps 
to increase tbia comprehension; and‘in welcoming thesa 
Chf/s d^oNtm we may expre^ the hope that a similar work 
may make known the chief troasares of our own eollectiorie. 

Japan has now become fully alert to the danger of letting 
her precious works of art leave tbo country* and is os zealous 
as Italy in preventing their exportation. But many fine 
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things have been acquired already by foreign amateurs. 
The collections of the United States are probably the finest 
outside Japan; and M. Migeon has drawn on the splendid 
collection of Mr. Freer of Detroit for some of the very best 
paintings reproduced in this portfolio. But France is also 
very rich; and though the limitations noticed above have 
controlled French taste to a certain extent, and the exquisite 
colour-prints, the lacquer and objttM d^art^ have been coUeoted 
with greater eagerness than the paintings of the grand 
periods, it may well bo that in representative completeness 
France is ahead of all other cotmtries, certainly — except 
with regard to painting—far ahead of England. 

Before offering a few criticisms on the publication before 
us, it may be well to note one or two points which the 
editor makes clear in his preface. The aim has not been to 
reproduce every fine thing in French collections, il. Migeon 
has wished to supplement the two great works by M. Gonse 
and M. Bing, and has therefore avoided publishing, with 
a very few exceptions, examples reproduced by those authors 
or those illustrated in the Hayashi and other sale catalogues. 
Another point to note is that the volume is intended not 
only for the collector, but the artist; and M. Migeon 
rightly claims that it contains an amazing wealth of 
decorative motives. This last consideration bos doubtless 
influenced the scheme of the publication. In order to 
include the great number of objects reproduced, over eleven 
hundred, it was necessary to put many on a single plate. 
In the case of smaller objects the small scale of the 
photographs docs not so much matter; but in the cose of 
screens and large kakemono it is impossible to form any 
odequate idea of the actual quality of the originals. The 
plates are all in collot 3 rpe; none is in colour; so that in 
every case it is the design only which can really be judged 
and enjoyed. 

Japanese painting, as M. Gonse observed, is the key to 
Japanese art; and the paintings are rightly placed first 
in this collection. This is, however, in some respects the 
least satisfactory section of the book. The representation 
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is unequal, and on the whole rather meagre, though we 
must remember that some of the best examples in France 
have been already published, and were therefore excluded 
from the present work. Among the Buddhist pictures far 
the finest are M. Vever'a Cho Densu and Mr. Froer’s early 
Chinese copy from Wu Taotxe. Both these make one 
keenly regret that colour reproductions were not possible; 
though, it must be confessed, only the manellous chromo¬ 
xylographs such as are now produced in Japan can do 
any justice to the solemn gorgeousness of these old pictures. 
The Yamato schools (including Kasuga and Toea) can hardly 
be said to be represented at all. Though the most national, 
in many respects the most powerful, and by native 
connoisseurs the most prized school of painting in Japan, 
very few of (ho productions of its finest periods have over 
left the country ; only the Boston Museum can boast of 
a supremo masterpiece in its Keion ; and till the Japanese 
revealed to us the treasures of their private collections 
through the Kokka and Mr. Tajinia*s "Select Relics,'* it 
was impossible to know what the great painters of the 
Yamato-y^ were really like. M. Gonsc and Dr. Anderson, 
judging from late examples and from copies, formed a mis¬ 
taken and unjust idoa of this school. They associated it 
with a delicate minuteness, a love of small forms, and 
a tyrannical convention of design, which were by no means 
typical of the school in its prime. Not Hokusai nor any 
other giant of the later schools could rival men like 
Mitsunaga and Keion in mastery of vehement action or in 
expressive simplicity of drawing. Another misconception 
prevalent was that subjects from Japanese history were an 
exclusive preserve of the Yamato painters, and were never 
treated by the mxisters of the Chinese tradition. This is 
an error. Nos. 12 and 13 of this volume, tw'o paintings of 
horsemen, in the Louvre, are described as by Tosa Mitsunobu; 
they arc really nut by a Tosa painter at all, but copies from 
a picture by Ryozoku, belonging to a branch of the Kano 
school. No. 17, again, said to be an archaic Tosa production, 
is a copy of part of a famous makimono by Kano Motonobu. 
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A copy of this satno roll is in the British Museum, and was 
by a similar error included by Dr. Anderson amon^ the 
Toaa pictures. “Toaa primitive** is also the description 
given to M. Gonsc*s Pigeons ’*; a charming work, which 
seems, however, to show no trace whatever of the Tosa, 
cerUinly not of tho early Tosa style; so far as one can 
judge from tho reproduction, it appears to be Chinese, not 
Jopanese ; and, indeed, it has been reproduced as such in 
M. ral4ologue*s “ L*Art Chinois.** In fact, the only 
specimens of Tosa art here given are those of the school 
or neighbourhood of Matabei (seventeenth century), the 
founder of the Ukiyo-y^, with which, rather than with 
the Tosa men, he is more usually classed. It is, of course, 
impossible to discuss the vexed questions connected with this 
rare artisPs identity in relation to paintings which one can 
only judge of from photographs; but M. Vever’s “ Interior** 
(No. 32) is evidently an important work. Still more 
interesting, and of the finest character, is Mr. Freer*8 
“Promenade de femmes et d*enfanU** (No. 27), one of a set 
ascribed with great probability, I believe on ifr. FenoUosa's 
authority, to Sanraku, the great Kano master of decoration, 
who sometimes worked in a manner akin to that of Matabei. 

Of the early Kano, as of the Chinese and Sesshiu schools, 
the examples are few and rather disappointing. No. 23 
is surely by a lesser artist than the powerful Motonobu. 
There is a beautiful landscape by Shiugetsu, but no adequate 
example of his greater master Sesshiu. No. 03 is much 
more in the Motonobu style than in that of Soami, whose 
characteristic manner is delightfully seen in tho misty 
landscape. No. 59. Tho comparative poverty of the specimens 
of the art of the Ashikaga time, with its revival of the Sung 
ideals, is tho more apparent by contrast with tho magnificent 
screen by Yeitoku (No. 18), in which the second phase of 
the Kano tradition, strongly influenced by Ming decoration, 
is represented at its finest. Nothing could exceed the 
grandeur of this design of great pine-trees among frozen 
mountains. Surely this deserved a plate to itself! Tho 
screen of the school of Sanraku (No. 55) is also very 
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remarksible. Strange to ^y, is not a aingle pamting 
by Tanyu. 

But tbtt'fLDedt repreat^nted of all the schoola is the school 
known by the name of Korin^ though iU pcculiur character 
of deaign wae invoDEed by the mtistera 'n kom Kuria followed» 
Sutatsu and Koyetsu. The hitter two and Ken zap are seen 
to admiroblc advantage* M, Vever^B eightfold acrcen by 
HohuaEii ia a wonderful work and quite the most atrikiug 
example of the Uldyo-yei which ia roprciwiited by printe 
as well 03 by paintings. The prints it was hardly worth 
whOe to reproduce, so little can their charm he transmitted 
in a photograph, though everyone kaow's how rich m the 
oolour-prints French collectioiis aroH It must bo by a mis¬ 
print that R charming and tvpical painting bv Utamaro 
(No. 67) is described as a Hokusai. 

Among Shi jo paintings we dud two beautiful examples 
of Sosen, both monkey^aubjects. It is it great pitj’ that 
the Okio (No, 70), of wild ducks flymg„ ia robbed of the 
space at the side which the composition cries out for: the 
design ia quite spoilt by this mutikitioii of tho photograph. 
There is no Ganku. 

We have no space to do more thnn glance at the remaiDing 
sections of the portfelin. The sculpture eaatains several 
splendid specimeus. The dneit qualities of Japanese portmit- 
aculpturo ar% seen in the wouden-seated efiigy from the 
Louvre {No. 140). Intensity and impEiasivenesSt the utmost 
latent vitality contrcllEMi in contours of severe gerenily, these 
combine to form an improasien lhat is moving and aireatiug 
by its vciy- dominnucc of attUness. No other sculpture in 
tho world has just this charaofor^ profoundly EXpresaire 
as it is of the chanietor of the nation. The portrait of 
& priest (No. 142},, less doc than the last subject, but im¬ 
pressive in its realieni, contrasts imstructively with the 
Bodhisatva beside it,, so redolent of the Indian idealism with 
which religious art in Japan has always bean saturated. 

Perhaps the richest section of the book is that devoted to 
lacquer. The singular fasemadon of the design of Kurin 
is shown to great advantage^ and one can also sec how vast 
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« dflbt Le owed to KSyeUo, ueuaLy spoken of as hi, master, 
though hE wftfl not born till Koyotm wa& dead. Over two 
hundred cxtitnples of lacquer are reproduced, and form u very 
fine collection. This is followed by pottery, porcelain 
armou^ sword-gnards, ncteuke, etc., eoncluding'with designs 
on atuifa, fukuBQ, and atencil-patlorna* 

The general criticism dni? feeb inclined to make on tbo 
whole work m timt the title ia not quite the right one; it 
IB not « ^aueh n selection of niaaterpiecea^ jw n kind of 
rpus, OP Treasury, of Japanese design and decorative 
moliTM. Hilt we can cordially congratulate 11 . Higeon on 
hsnng got together so varions, » dcligLtfol, and so 
■ DrtmoLye a represeatatioa in its many branches of Japanese 
art, and echo his just eulogy of its chamotor when he save; 

J 1 a toutpjiiT lui: la vlguour, la putMincc, la faDlaisie! Is 
channe ct iMpnt, I’liartnonie «t la eoukur, uno indpuisablo 
vundtd do tliJmes. ime prodigieuae facultd de reproduire 
1 aspiwt rrai des choses et un don do simpliEcation dans lu 
notation qui n^tt jamnis egnle/' 

Lauhen'ce EtxtoNe 

Tut: LAiius OF TiiF EAjfTFSN Caliphate. 

By Gs Le Strange. 

1^15 addition to the Cambridge Geographical Series, the- 
work of Hr. G. Lo Strange, and described by him ns 
a implement to his -Baghdad during (he Abbasid 
Onliphatc and to hu " I’alcstino under the Moslems." will 
be welcomed by all workeis in Moslem history as an 
mdiapensahlo companion to their studies. Within the 

the whole substuuee 

or the Bibliotheca Geographonim Arabicorum," for whicli 
we are indebted to Professor de Goeje, supplemented by ■ 
Yaqut and many later Pereiun and Turkish cpitomists ^ 

aatrrVtt':-'® “ ^ Tot to the 

author, hut to hie sources of information, for, considering 

the op^nunities of the .Moslem geographers, aud the euteat 

of them subject-matter, it is strange that they should have 
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told ua ao little of the lands comprised in their aurvey. 
Still, the information which has been handed down to ua is 
not yet exhausted ; the list of the authors cited, as giren 
at the end of the table of contents, although it covers eight 
centuries, includes only such works as have been published; 
there remain some still in MS., editions of which would be 
welcomed, no doubt, by Mr. Le Strange in view of a second 
edition of his work, and welcomed with peculiar warmth 
were they to come from the hand which bus already bestowed 
on us so large a proportion of the authors whose works he 
quotes. 

In conclusion, two points may be noticed: first, that the 
author identifies os many as possible of mediteval place- 
names, and, secondly, that he has added a very full index, 
which forms, practically, a guide to the contents of the 
whole tw'cnty-four Moslem geographers included in the Hat 
of authors cited. 

H. F. A. 


HoMENAJE a D. FkaNCISGO CoDKKA KX SU JUBlLAaoX DEL 
PROFEsoKAix). Esludios de erudicidn oriental, con una 
introducion do D. Eduakdo Saavedra. With portrait, 
pp. xxxviii and (>56. (Zaragoza, 1904.) 

The volume published in honour of Professor Codcra’s 
jubilee as academic teacher is of a most imposing character 
both as regards bulk and contents. It bears striking 
testimony to the universal respect in w'hich the editor of the 
Bibliotheca Atnlico-Uitpana is hold in the world of Oriental 
studies. The value of the publication is further enhanced 
by the circumstance that so distinguished a scholar as 
Professor Saavedra not only signs os editor, but introduces 
the volume by a biographical sketch, as well os by a list 
of Codcra's writings. The majority of these deal with 
Arabic or Ilispano - Arabic history, literature, archmology, 
and bibliography, and also include a number of essays 
on agriculture, thus reveaHng a learning both extensive 
and profound. For the rest, a large number of Spanish, 
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Porto^cse, and foreign scholars have united to do homage 
to their aged confrere, and have contributed essays dealing 
almost exclusively with Arab subjects. The majority of 
articles is oven devoted to the narrower 6eld of Spanish- 
Arabic history and literature. Far from being a drawback, 
Uiis circumstance will be welcomed by scholars outside the 
Pyrenman peninsula, since they fiud. in one book, much 
information on an important branch of Oriental study with 
which only few are really familiar. 

Apart from the compilations mentioned above, Professor 
Saavedra is responsible for a short article on the metrical 
accent in the words Uriber (pi. ofyy) and Ahnordcid, The 
latter is illustrated by some Spanish strophes. Professor 
Pvibera, Codera’s collaborator in several volumes of the 
Bibliotheca Arabico- Iligpana, contributes an essay on the 
famous Nizami College at Baghdad and its relation to other 
institutions, notably the older colleges at Nishapur. The 
article contains no reference to the remarks on the subject 
to be found in De Slane's translation of Ibn Khalliqan, 
i, p. xxvii sq., nor to al-Suyuti's Hum Almuhidara 
(ed. Cairo, 1882, ii, p. 185; see also Maqrizi, ii, p. 363). 
Other articles on historical subjects are the following; 
Professor D. Lopez writes on the person of Ismar (or Esmar), 
the .Moorish prince who was defeated by Count Alfonso 
Henriques at the battle of Ourique in 1139. This victory, as 
is known, laid the foundation of an independent Portuguese 
kingdom. Professor E. Ibarra publishes a number of twelfth- 
century documents (in Utin) dealing with the political and 
social intercourse between Christians and Arabs in Arragon 
and Navarre. Professor De Goeje writes on the employment 
by the Arabs of the 'Greek' or liquid fire. Professor E. 
Fagnan gives Prolegomena to a publication of classes {tabaaik 
of jurisconsults of the Maliki school. Professor Seybold of 
Tubingen (the only representotive of German Orientalists in 
the volume) contributes a study on the Arabic forms of the 
names of two places in the province of Valencia, viz. the 
promontory Orapesa (= Abixn, iZ^\) and Puig (= Anixa 
^1). An interesting document connected with the history? 
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of I&laiD IP the Sudun ia the letter of protest aetit by tbo 
^fuhuinmedcip lubabiLante of Kano to Mobanunod BollO) kin^ 
of Sokoto^ imd published bj' Profetisor HoudiiSi Ptofoaaor 
J, Aleman i is repro^ptod bj a lengthy oasay on Cbrialian 
getierala in the service of Arab miera in the ^laghrib. The 
Latin text of a charter given by Count Ibumond of 
Barcelona to tbo Jews of Tortosa ie published by D. J. Miret 
j Sans. The relations of the counts of Boiceloou with the 
Arabs ure discussed by D. Fr. Caocvos y CandL Professor 
M. Caspar writes on liluliaraniedan cinigrauts from Cordoba 
to Alc:taitdria and Creto. The article is uceompauied by 
several fragmentary tests from No worn. Very interesting 
liA Professor K. do Ureua's article on the Benimajiad of 
Cordohtij a family of jnrLBcoiisulU esteudmg from the tbird 
to the soreuth centuries of tbs Hijra. Christian art among 
the Moors of Granada is treated on by Professor Maiiuei 
Gomesr-M otcpo» Professor L. EguJlaz y Yangnas oders 
a new etymology of the name of Granada^ Whilst rejecting 
tbe Phmnician derivation curi-tunitUt he gives the word 
a CuUic origin. D. L. G on salvo contributes u notice on 
Moslim authors who lived in, or derived their ori^ia from. 
2iladrid. Of apecial interest is Profesaor Altumira'e critical 
study DtL the biatoricol methoda and doctrinee of Ibii 
EhalduD. As a supplement to his “ History of the Province 
of Donta,'^ B. R. Chabas gives a biographical sketch of 
Mujahidj the governor of the Balearic Islauda (who took 
possession of Denla^ on the east coast of Spain)^ us well 
of bis son and successor Ali^ D. Manuel Ferrundis writes 
on the Surrender of the fortress Chi vert fnow' AlceI4 de 
Cbiflvert in Castellon] lo the Knights Templars. Professor 
£. Hinojosa discusses the social and legal pasitien of the 
two dependent classes of the and cmrkot 

in mcdiasval Aragon and Navarro.^ The scries of historical 
essays h concluded by u French essay from the pen of 
M. L. Barran-IHbigo^ who defends Condors Historia dn h 
da /off Aral^i in Eipam against the severe critioiam 
passed upon it by the late Professor R, Dozy. 

^ DurjT'EiLgcLouiDii, ^cul pi. 
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To the geopaphy of Spnin m the twelfth century Itene 
Basset devotes au article, in which he pnbliBhea eatructs in 
Arabic and French, of the Bf^npihn of ^pam hy the 

Ancmyuious of Almeria/' Profesaor 1. Guidi edita, from 
a Yatican MS.* an Arabic pomn writton in ^rahilm* but 
txanacribed b 3 '' him in Arabic chamctcr. The pneiq treats 
on the capture of Tripoli in 1389. The text U preceded by 
notes on the peculiarities of ita ortbography. Profeasor 
Mncdonold (of Hartford, ConnecticutJ publiahcs Ibo Ass^^a 
Introduction to hui Arab versitm of the Goapels. The text 
is followed by an English trnudntion. Of purely liuguiatio 
intfircst is Ppofesaor Mariano ViscaviJlas of Grrijia’s elaborate 
paniUel between the verbs *3rd j and ^ in Arabic on one 
aide, and in Hebrew* the Aramaic dialects* and Ethiopic on 
the other. Leiieogrnphy i# enriched by Profeasor Gauthieris 
reseorch on the various dfirivations from the root *SU-. 

Turning to philosophy, the reader encounters a study on 
Avicenna by Professor Mehron* who contributes a French 
translation of tbk pbilosopher’a JCefufaiioa of PMlogopherf. 
The influence oxerciaed fay Avorrooa' philoaophy on the 
theology of Thomas Aquinas ia discussed fay Professor IT. 
Aain, The article is foHowad by the reprodnctioii of 
Averroes* Epktak od arnkum in Arabic and tho Latin version 
of Raimundua Martin. 

Apart from the poem mentioned before, there is m the 
volume only one moro* viz., the Arab Elegy of Yalencia, but 
handed down In the MSS. in Spanish charaefere. Professor 
Ribera has added a transcription in Arabic characters (in 
1. 1 9^ probably misprint for D. Meuendea of 

Pelayo difiCuBsea tho literary connection between the “Historia 
de la Boaceile Teodor " (on which Lope do Vegans comedy 
of the same, titio is bused) with the Arabic version of the 
talc. In tho last-named recension the name of tho leamod 
ftlsTo-girl is Tuwaddud, os identified by Ticknor (** History of 
Spanish Literature/' li, p. 212). The subject has been treated 
before by Victor Chanorin (Liege, 1899) and L Horovitz 
(AD.M.Q., voL Irii, pp. The romance of Alniieded 

and Aimaptm, Ln old Spanish mixed with Arabic {Ai/ajnia = 
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^’th explanatorr notes, is published by Duburiaud 
do Patio. Mubammedan Iaw ia represented by Professor 
Nallino'a ajccount of the Kti^b ai-Baydii by Abul Walld 
Mobcunmed Ibq Bioabd (died 112G), gnmiifiitber of AveiToea* 
The article is baj^ed on thTcn fragments of the work 
preserved in the National Library of Palenuo^ ooDtaiuing tbo 
second part. A number of legal documents preserved in the 
urcliivM of Saragossa are published in colbtype facainulo, 
Arabic reprint and brief summary of conUmts by Frofe^sor 
Garcia do Linares. Not less interesting aro tbe articles on 
bibliography. Mr* Abnied Zeki gives a survey of writiuga 
by Arab unthora in Egj'pL on Spaim The article oonfaina 
extracts from ibe works of Ibu Fadl Allah, Qnlqasbendi, 
ul“*Aini, and al-Qifti, and is dlaalrnted by artistic pedigrees 
of the Omayyad Ehallfahs in Asia and Spain. D* Pablo 
Gil y Gil of Saragossa publishes a list of liSS, in A^amia 
(sre above). Tbo list oontainsyar^y numbers. To judge cren 
from tlio meagre communications of tbo article, many codices 
aoem to be of very great interest. Professor H. Derenbourg 
gives a large number of critical notea and additions to the 
Catalogue of tbe Arabic MBS. of the National Library of 
Madrid. 

There still remain to be mentioned two urtidos on 
zmmisniatios. The one, by D, Antonio Prieto y Vives, 
deals with Fatimido coins struck at Fez ^ whilst the other, 
by D. Antonio Vivee, diBeusses in a very thorough manner 
the monetary valuo of Spanish-Arabic coina, 

This rapid survey of the volnme m no way claims to do 
it full justice. Professor Coderu is to be oongre tainted, 
not only on his own achievements, but also on the faet that 
hU jubilee abouid have given oocfisioa for the accumnlaticn 
of BO much valuable work. 


H. Hirschfeld. 
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A HisTTiHr OP OiTOMAs Poifruv. By tbo lato E. J. 
GibBj iI*R.A.S. Edited by Euward G* Bhownp^ 
AI.A.^ Proftfgsor of Arubic in tbe Umvaralty of 

Combrldgo, VolumeA IT, III, nnd FT. (Luaac*) 

Among tbe notable achieTementa of modern Oriental 
scbolanahip none have aurpaascd the late E. J. W. Gibb's 
Hiatoo' of Ottoninn Poetry, of ^Iiicb the fourth volume has 
recently been pubLshed. xVItbough the Tvork is not yet 
cainplete, two more volumea having still to appear, it liaa 
now reached the point to which the author brought it down 
before hia death in December, 1901. A« Profe^r Browne 
itates in bis preface to the fourth volume, “for the period 
which remama, the period, that is to say, of the New jEfcbool. 
who deserted Persian for Fronch himIgIs, and almost rc^ 
created the Turkish language, so greutlv did tbov change its 
s^cturo and the litemry ideals of their coimteymen, only 
three chapters were to be discovered amongst my friend's 
papers. Of these, the drat, entitled *Tbo Dawn if a ifow 
Era,’ treats of the character and inception of the movement, 
and, in n general way, of its chief representatives, via., 
Sbm^i Efendi, ^iy4 Pasha, Ecm&l Bov, 'Abdu'FHaqq 
Hamid Bey, Ahmed Midhat Efendi, A^mcd Vetiq Pasba 
and Ebu'z-Ziyfi Tovtiq Bey ; the second discusses the life 
and work of Sbinisi Efeudi (a.u, 1836-1871) ■ and the third 
IS devoted to Ziyd Pasha (a.d. iSdO-lg^OJ." -This gap will 
indeed ^ hard to fill, for Gibb's knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, tbe work of these writers waa such oa no European 
pro^bly, ever oppreachedj but we are glad to learn that 
Professor Browuo has secured the co-operation of savend 
distinguished Turkish literati in close tench with the Modem 
School, so that the conclusion of the Histon' bida fair te be 
worthy of the rest, and will, at any rate," form a valuable 
supplcmc-nt te that portion which was completed bv the 
mastoFfl hand. 


™ T ^ «>“p™ne the Aichaie 

loriod of Turkish poetiy, togotbor with a moat entcUoat 
geuoral lutroducSon to the whole nibjeet, ha, «lr«dy becu 
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rcTiewed in th\a JoqrnaJ (Januniy, 1001, p. 154 sqq.j; the 
foUoTriug three, of which I hove now to apeak, cover the sO’ 
called Classical Period (1450—1700} and theTcanBilion Period 
(170E^lfi50), and include, therefore, nearly all ihe great 
Turkish poets who drew their inspiration either directly from 
Persian models or from native resources: Nejdti, Hamdi, 
Mesihi, Fu^ulj, B4qi, ^'ef k Kedim, Gh&libi FAril, to name 
only BOtne of the b^t known+ Here we find the aaine 
astoniehing erndition, the sniae thoroughness of treatment 
and delicacy of dUenmmation, the seme insight and 
underst-anding, which caused the 6rgt volume of Gibb'? 
ITistory to be hailed, alike by Turkish and Kuropean scholars, 
as u monumental and epoch-making hook. Since my min 
knowledge of Ottoman literoture amounts to little more than 
whflt I have learned from the present work, it is obviauslv 
out of my power to attempt any detailed criticiam, while ^ 
regards ODO or two questions of taste which everyone must 
decide for himself, e.g. the author's ‘ photogruphio" method 
of translation, I need not repeat the views which 1 have 
expressed elsewhere, and to which, in spite of the argumenta 
forth in hid preface to vol. ii, 1 must still adhere. T^or 
is it necessary, I think, to dwell further on the unique meritn 
of the History in respect of the rich store of information 
which it supplies, not only to the student of Ottoman poetry 
and literature, but to those who would rather read Kiaami. 
Hafiz, and Jami in the liquid and melodious language of 
Peraia than in the comparutively rude and crabbed dialect of 
their Turkish imitatera. It may be useful, however, to 
suiiimarute very briefly what the author hcia to say concerning 
the main tendencies and aims of Ottoman poeiry during the 
four hundred years (1450—ltj60]| covered bv the volumes 
under notice. He points out in the firat place that, although 
the Renoksanca had no effect whatever on Turkish poetry, 
which remains entirely medieval in spirit, its character was 
considerably modified through the influence of Jimi and 
Mir *Ali Shir, the leading representalives of the artificial 
school of lyric and romantic poetry which "reached its 
meridian in the latter half of the hftoeuth century at the 

1905 , „ 
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brilliDBt c^urt of tide scboLarlj nnd nocotiiplblicd Sultan 
Husejn Bajqar4 o( Honit/' Tbo salknt feature of tkie 
(cbool IS myaticism^ almost always presented allegorically and 
combined with a passion for rbetoricnl display* Hence the 
Turbieh poets of the Classical Period “ seem to move in an 
enebanted land full of blooming rosea and aiogiog birds and 
beautiea fair beyond oil tclUug* And we too^ when we enter 
this faiiylnnd, seem to pass bsnoatli fbe inflncnco of some 
magic spelb Wo wander on os in a dream, knowing not 
whether the lovely fonns that aricje on every hand are 
realities or shadows.^^ How absolute was the tyranny of 
Persianistn is ebowa by the endless succession of ii)f#i/er£f 
adapted from the works of conteinporfiry Persian writers, as 
well as by the fact that down to 1700 or thereabouts tliG sole 
original and national typo of poem that Turkish literature 
bad produced was the Sheftr-engit City - thriller— 
a bumorons legend,, not of fair women, but of pretty boys, 
w^bicb falls under the head of wliat is nowudava called ircrt 
</e Tile revolt against Peraiauism and the gradual 

emancipation of the native Turkish spirit—a development 
which culminated, however, in " the mtellectual allinnce of 
the Ottoman poets with tlie "West is ascribed by Gibb to 
the decadence which overtook Persian poetry towards the end 
of the soyenteentb eentury,and to the eiroumstnnee that Amble 
poetry^ whither the Turks might tonceiTubly havo turned for 
infipirution, was at this moment in a yet more atrophied 
condition than that of Poraia**'' One may perhapa doubt 
whether the true cause does not lie deeper* It is probable 
that, os Professor Browne believes, the decadence pefermd to 
has been in both cases unduly e:saggeratcd, and there is much 
force in his conbention that a different face might be put on 
the matter if Qa'4ni and other modem Persian poets were 
studied with the some diligence and appreciation os Gibb 
devoted to their Turkish contemponiries. 


E* A, iS. 
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OrTUTDRISS DRR GROORATHTE irTTD GEJSCinCTITE DBS Ar*TIW 

ORtRTTrs, Toil FitLTi iloiituE].. [^uoJch : Ttfi Be«k 

Publishing-liouBe^ 1994.) 

Tliore is IiHfdJ y imy othor descnption to iipply to thia book 
thau that it is “a Trondorfiil oompilatEod/' ^he nambey of 
facU^ and tho infoTmatloi] which Prof, Hommcl brings 
forward in this his " first half/* concoming tha nth oology 
of tho ancioot East (the Enib-titlo of the book), is such that 
much tiuLu is r&qum>d to digaat it^ and only a few points can 
"be touched upon hero* 

Exceudingly intcre^tuig and probably calculated to raUe 
controversy is Lis tr^atmeat of the “ Ethnographical table ** 
of the 10th chapter of Genosie. Kos (£ueh) is Contral 
ArabiEi, 3Ioiaar (MisroiiiiJ la Kotth-West Arabia. Put le not 
to be liK.'alizcd definitclyj but wna also to Arabia. Canaan 
was criginnll}' the Kiogi of dmldoo, or Eiiat Arabia, 
transferred to Palestine when the district was colonized from 
chat part. It is in consequence of a misunderstanding that 
Kos was identified with the Kubio-Ethiopic Cu^ and linear 
with Egypt. This, as the anther points outj gny* rise to the 
looet nu tenable speculationfl. Naturally, where the same 
combination of letters hns to do duty for so many drEereut 
desigruitiens, error wclb certain to creep in, and having once 
entered, became most difficult to detect and refute. 

In discussing the languages of the ancient .Semitic Eas% 
Prof Homiuel ia in the main orthodox. The poflitlon of the 
languages of Babylonia ie well pat, and it is needless to aay 
that he is jie follower of Halevy. Siimerion and ita dialects 
were all real laaguagas, which were epokenj and had a wide 
infiuence in ihe remote past* He regards it as a sacred 
language, with a relation^ihip, no longer doubtful, with the 
Tlrab Altaic languages and (somewbat more distantly) witli 
the Tndogermanic. It was also in many wayB related with 
sufficient distinctness with what ia generally called Turanian. 
The placing of the adjective after the noun, instead of before 
it, is due to Semitic influence, as is also the same position 
with regard to the genitive in certain compound nouns of 
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& labo date. Comparboiis witli tbe Turkish diaJects arc giveu 
at some length, and it is exceedioglj probable that more will 
be found in that direction tbua elsewhere. 

But perhaps on ctcu more mteresling section of the book 
is that in which a prehiatoric Babyloniuu origia ia attributed 
to Egyptian speech and cultute. 

When speaking of the Akrodian HittJte pcoplo of MitHoni 
iu North-West Mesopotamia, he suggests a new etymology 
for Arnd-hi^i (generally read Abdt^fMit and Hebraized 
Ei^e<i-t6b'}f the king of Jerusalem mentioned in certain Tel- 
el-Amarna tablets at Berlin. These Hittites of Mitaniii 
were ruled, ho says, by n noblo race, ond he quotes the 
Milanniun royul UEuncs Artf/tarfuif Dmratiat 

Sutfarwit and that of PrinccBS 7We (who was bluo-cyed, 
according to Egyptian indicatiDns), also Giiti-Aipa and Tmlu- 
hipa. “* To the Latter names may be added the Cappadocuia 
princess PHfu-hijMi and the priest-king of Jerusalem Arad^ 
kiba (originally Afia^hipit P)»" 

The section upon the Hittitos, oa w“aa to bo expected, is 
ospooisLly good. The monuments and the attempts ut their 
decipherment are well described. Charactorlstio is bia 
interpretation qf the tylinder-sed in the Asbmoltao Mu®euia 
sE Oxford: Indi-limma, son of t^rdanm, servent of the 
goddess Ilhara," His explanation of the namo Indilimma is 
** lly protection is the ram-god,"' or Lim (?); and that of 
the goddess worsbipfitid, Ishura, he explains as being the 
Alarodiun Saushus, from Sal and Skn-s, in which sA^ k 
probably an Alarodian form of liAar, JsAa— compare the 
ideograph of l4Aar<i = the sign is, * bouse," and /ici, "fish.' 
The character here described is ihe Assyrian I the usual 
character for Nina^ tho goddess of Nina in Babylonia, und 
NineTch in Assyria. The ideograph for Tihara, howcTcr, is 
7 ti (see the Journal of tho E.A.S, for January 
last. pp. 1. 7). Nevertheless, os she was identified 

with Islar, the goddess of Nineveh, it is possible that Profi 
HommaPs explanation of the word is right, but one would 
like to have proof that stood for this goddess oa well. 
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Indeed, aa the ideograph famishing the otjTnology of the 
name, it ought to be its principal one to express it 

But it is not with the desire of finding fault that one feels 
inclined to place queries here and there—it is simply due to 
a desire for a nearer approach to the truth. Prof. IloinmePs 
book is too full of material of real worth, and Assyriologists 
have too great a respect for his learning and the weight of 
his opinions to do anything else than bear them always in 
mind with a view to applying them should occasion arise. 

It will easily be understood from what has just been said 
that here, as in all his books, the author is exceedingly 
suggestive on the linguistic side. Quoting the words for 
olive, vine, and fig, he states that these three trees were 
wanting in ancient Babylonia. According to Ilerodotus, 
the land ** does not oven attempt to bear them,** but grows 
com with remarkable abundance—in fact, there were no trees 
at all, judging from what the great Greek historian says. 
The holy cedar of Eridu (Sayce and myself have regarded it 
as a vine) goes back to the prehistoric vegetation of the land. 
About this vegetation, however, one would like to know more, 
and why, if there were cedars, there were not also other 
trees ? Also whether it is not possible that this prehistoric 
vegetation was really a mythological vegetation, based upon 
traditions possessed by the Semitic Babylonians and other 
immigrants before they entered the country ? 

Naturally no book upon the ancient world in connection 
with the Old Testament would be complete without some 
reference to the site of Paradise. Uommel would place it, 
not in Babylonia nor in any other port of the more northern 
Semitic region, but in Arabia, in two of whose dried up 
wadys he sees the Arabic Gaihan and Faishan—the Gihon 
and Pishon. 

This “ first half,** which goes to 400 pages, has a provisional 
title-page, list of contents, and index—an innovation upon 
which the author is to be congratulated. With regard to 
the book as a whole, it may unhesitatingly be said that it is 
one of the most remarkable works upon Assyro-Babylonian 
discoveries that have been published, and there is no doubt that. 
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whoD compIetCj it will attract even, mgic attention tlian naw. 
It ifl, fuU of information npon aJl euVjecta connected with 
Asaynologyj and will be a textbook until, by tho progteeft 
of the science, a new one beooinee necdftil. And the great 
wish of all studentfi should be, that the hook which takes ita 
place—if not written by an Engliebmaa—may Ukewiae bo- 
written by the genial Profeaiior of If unich. 

G* PlKCRBS, 

Les CYLiNimEs UH GoDDEA, TitANj?c&[imoN, Traduction^ 
Comm K> TAJ RK, Gramma irk, Lexique, par FaA!s<joi!t 
Thcreac-Danois. Preniiifire Partie: Transcription ot 
Traduction. (Paris: Loroux, 1905.) 

Thcae cylinders were pari of the spoil obtiiiced by Jf. de 
Sai^cc at TfiMoh at the foot of a mound which he colled 
' the Tell of the winding" rood,' M. Tburean-Dangiu tells 
us, and were discovered as long ago as 1877. They have 
naturally attracted much attention, and traiLalatioiis of pirts 
have been mode by tho veteran Prof, Opperl, who has just 
been taken, from oa, by Prof. Ziminero, and the author of the 
book now before us. Having luodo the nen-Semitic in scrips 
tiona in the Louvre his special study, it is noedlce^ to say 
that M. Thureau-Dungin has produced exceedingly good 
renderings. 

The cylinders are two in number^ and are not barrel- 
shaped, as arc most of those found in Babylonia, but tube- 
shaped, 61 centimetres high, with a diameter of 32, or 
thereabouts. That designated ^ CyKndor A* is insoribod 
with 30 narrow columns of archaic cuneiform writing, and 
Oylmder B, wbich is nut '^nite so high, has Sd piTNiiselT 
similar columns. The w'riting is arranged in what are called 
* cases/ divided from each other by a ruled line, each ^ case * 
containing from one to six lines of script of varying length. 

Both these inscriptions refer to the construction (or 
rebuilding) of the great terapio dedicated to Nm-Girsn at 
LagoS, culled H-ninnn, a name probably meaning ' the houso 
of the fifty (divine beingsj/ It would seem tiiat during tha 
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reign of G^udea, vicemy of that city (about 2700 B.a), tbo 
watora of the rivera and canals failed to rise to thoir usual 
height, with the result tliat the country waa threatened 
with famine. Offerings wdpd thorefaro made, and Gudea^ 
incouaolable of heart, looked to Nin-Gireu, and related to 
hitn a dream, afterwards repeated to Nina, Nin-Girsu^s divine 
aiotor. This dream the goddess ospluins. The man whom 
Gudea had soon tall as heaven and earth, with a tiara on his 
head, and attended by a divine bird, was her brother Nin- 
Girsn, who ordered him to build l^nman. The rising sua 
which had appeared to him. was the god Nin^gll-^ida. The 
young woman holding a rood and a tablet was her sister 
Nlsaba. The second man w'hom ho had scoq was Nin-duba, 
with the plan of the temple and the sacred brick o^f fl-iLiimu. 
The ass ^ on the right was Gudea himeclr, who was to huild 
or rebuild tho temple. 

The remainder of the inscriptions on the two oylindere 
is an account of the work which Gudea thereupon took in 
band, in which the interest of the gods in it, the progress of 
the work, and the prayers, offerings, and ceremonies per¬ 
formed are sM told at length, llie insoriptlon on Cylinder B 
is largely taken up by the portion referring to the places 
allotted to the goda and the divine objects within the temple, 
including the chariot, the moccj the swordj, the bowj the 
arrows, etc. Besides these, there were sacred fish, with ponds 
and keeper, parks, sacred sheep, lumbs, etc., musicaL Instru¬ 
ments, chapel, throne, and couch. The completion of the 
work was a time of true rejoicing, and on the eabbath ihen 
kept “ the maid was equal with her mistress, and servants 
stood at their master^e ssde/^ 

These texts nuiuLraUy bristle with srehitecturnl, mytho¬ 
logical, and other teokuieal difficulties, of which, ho way or, 
the author has mcceeded in solving a very fair number, and 


' ^Esadet/ Ttie leit tu J}VX, '^ui + 

cr nj m i iDiTig l i mil ^ r . Al Lba pariodwhm IbbM- cj^LLodiiiV irsni wriltaa tLe 
seems te bftTie beea untniiwa, or dmtIj unlujtDwn, in Bjibilonia. Certaio Bril 
jpiiitB, bvwern-, bid llkeoai to boinu Id tbe biJlDgaal iac^satatkiai. 
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the mforiDation to be gained on these pomte i& auluraUy 
sufficiently extensive. One renlijieSj moreover, how very far 
in ctviikatiDn nt thut early date the people at tliid little state 
had advanced, and how full they were of Babylonian piety 
and love of tnagnideeaee. All the most ooatly Lhioga then 
obtainahlo were lavished on the temple, whose const ruction 
or rebuilding li described, and there ia no doubt that 
considerable aacrificea were made to carry out ell the 
inatruQLions fulfilling the divine commnnd. 

In many coses these texts resemble tbo inocripLiona on the 
statues,^ and it ia antewortby that tbo interesting reference 
to the equality between maid and mistresa, servant ftnd 
master, is again referred to m that inscribed on the etatue 
known as ' tbe architect with the plan/ in which, in addition 
to the above etatement, it la said that obedience was not 
exacted for seven days. This baa already been compared 
with the statement made by Berosiis that, at the feast of 
Sakea, wbiob lasted five days, it was the ciistom of masters 
to obey their damestics^ It la doubtful, however, whether 
the people of LagaS ever went so far as that. 

The portion hare noticed is the first part of the work, giving 
the transcription and translation of these two cylinders. 
The continuation, containing comnientaty, grnmniarj nnd 
lexicon, will ba looked for with Intor&st, ae there is much 
which needs explanation in these inscriptions, and all etude nts 
will wish to know upon whst the rendioge of many words, 
and their translation, is boaeiL There is no doubt, however, 
that the work is well done—the name of M. Thiireau^Dongiii 
is a Sufficient guarantee for that. To have pubiiahod readerings 
of inscriptions of sneh length and importance is something 
apon which the author may well be ooDgratulate<L 

T. G. PikchbSh^ 


lSS£ TrwwKtioiit oi tlie vS^ 

isstuutc, pp, i3e ^ iMraphfMt b pqbli&bed. 
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Early Babyi.oniax Persoxal Navies yfwin thr PuRLiafiKl> 
Tablets av t(ie hu-lai-led Hau^urabi Dynasstv* By 
HER.MAxij Eanke^ Pij*D. {Philadelphia* U.S,A** 1905,) 

This liool( is oae of those issued, udder the editorship of 
Professor TI, V. Qilprecht by tho University of Permsylvajiiii* 
and belongs to " Series D r Xtesearches and TrcRtises," pub¬ 
lished in oonnectioD with iho Babylon inn Expedition of that 
mstitdtion. It is a most valuable addition to our knowledge* 
the author having idodo fipeoful exardidatioiL of mady 
documents* including some uppuhlished inEcriptlons, which 
are to be issueii before long in port 1 of voL vi of 
Series A (Cunoiform Teitg) of the BabydoaiRD Expedition 
of his University, 

Tho intToduotiod,. which consists of forty ‘ four pages, 
contains an interesting account of Tvhat the author found 
in the conrso of bis researches, dosoribing the different 
classes of names—^ those occurring in them full form and 
those which are ahhtevioted ; the hypocoristica ; West 
Semitic names; and the uame-dementa iu exercise-tablets. 
The names found in the tablets from Cappadocia ure also 
compared. 

The method df the giving of names in Babylonia, as has 
been rocogniited by many Asayriologiats, is that with which 
we meet in tho Old Testament, and the antbor quotes what 
may be regarded as a pharuoteristic instance. In the case 
of AhiiDhtm,** ho says, “son of UR-RA^^amil, we are even 
templed to assume that his parents referred to actual con^ 
ditiods when giviog him this curious name. Wo happen 
to know the names of two of his aisters, Ifidni and 
and it may very well he that, when he wag born as tho third 
child* the happy father exclaimed: * Kow* finally the girls 
have a brother/ ” He is of opinion* however, that the Wlk 
of the names give the imppefsion of a more or leas con* 
Tentiodai sy'stem of name-giving, as, indeed* would be 
expected from the largo number which are compounded 
with that of a deity* presupposing “a rather highly- 
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devclo|>od ciTili^ation and a Mccrdgtal r^ffiute witli well' 
established cults of the single gods thmagbout the couutiy," 

A curious point ivhicb ho notices is, that the Torbal forms, 
in masculine nnujos, even when tbo accompanying dinne 
name Is that of a goddess, is masculine, whilst iq fominiiio 
names the foim Is feiniaiao, though the Bubject be a 
masculine doity^ This is miturully rather strange^ but tbo 
instances quoted, Idin’^DamUf 'Daniu has given," 

*Dainu protects ^^Duincs of men compounded with that of 
the goddess Damu — aeom to place it beyond a doubt. 
Feminine examples una Titdtiin - *|[tho god) Ifunu 

has given/ and Turdsn-Samtudn, ' Rimraoii loves.^ This 
would seem to indicate that each male deity had a female 
counterparty and each feminine deity a male counterpart, 
tn expressing which the divine name itself underwent no 
change. 

The names ure divided into cLissosy BceordiDg as ihev 
express a sentence (complete or inoainpleto), u 
conjitrtteto-f foriuaiion (designating the child in relation to 
the deity woTsliipj>ed, to the pluce where bom or living, 
or to its birthday), or a singlo substantiTO (either accom¬ 
panied by a pronoun, or atone). The shortened forms are 
divided into "hypocoristic* and abbreviated. The former 
are a very mterestiog class, the Babylonians having been 
apparently at all tiiqos inclined to the use of pet-names, uod 
thoj vanoas forms. Some add a pronoun, such as -in, 
mj * My Samsn,* an abbrevLation of 

mushib, *Sarous is my saviour*), or -ie, ^her* {Dadu-iff, 
probably *hep beloved/!> suggesting a name given bv the 
father, the pronoun referring to tho mothor). Other pet- 
names are simply Indicated by a terminution, such as -dfiw, 
-tuiHt etc*, whilst a third clasa is formed by the use of 

u /aW or fu“itt form, corrcspondiTig with the /a*ai7 in 
Arabic. 


ber iiBdM, uid imply tlmt this filetuent wu ffan S Hm*!* TiLb. 

e<™CTlJJy lnuM£rib«d 
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The entrance into Bal^lonia of a large forei^ element, 
to all appearance Arabic, accoimta for tlie large number of 
foreign wliich have been Qompared with, many south 

Arabic and other forms. Light la also thrown upon Hebrew 
and Phmmcian names, which will nltixoately he found, it ia 
hoped, to mutually eiplam each other. Thua Ahi-irada”^ is 
compared with the Hebrew 11HN, Buzu“ with T\'2, ID; 
Yarhamti with ^OilT; Malhf”* with 'f Mtidddn with 
and many othorfl. 

In the case of the naines regarded as ArabiCp the optmon 
arrived at ia one I have already hold for some years, namely, 
that they were home by people called by the Babylonians 
Amoritea; indeed, there would seem to ho no doubt that the 
opinion held by tba older Asayriologists, identifying the 
dynasty of Baby leu (to which Hammurabi belonged) with 
the Arabic dynasty of Berosus, is oorrect. The text which 
Dr. Itankc quotes, that translated in the Jmrnal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1S97, pp. SSfS—GOO, clearly identifies 
certain of these nanies as Aniorite, and (with many other 
inscriptious) iudimteji thut there was a considerable number 
of Amorites in Babylonia at tho time, and even, at Sippar or 
in its noighbonrhood, an Amorite tract. 

In tha matter oi Baby Ionian names and the parentage of 
their bearers, during the period of tho dynasty referred to. 
Dr. Hankc^a booh is at present the standard work, ihoFOtighly 
well done. It is needleos to say that Aseyriologieta wiU look 
forward to the book of texts of this period that ho is to 
publish, to which reference baa already been made. 

The use of J for y in tho trauecriptions seems unsuitable in 
a book written in English. 

The editor, Profesacr Hilprecht, bos added, here and there, 
some very intereatiiig nates. 

T. G. PLSCH45e. 


Beferring to the notice naf Dr, Bolsaer's JVx/m rtlati/f d ta 
JhptiUttion J.BA.S. for Apnl, pp. 409-412, 

the Kutbor wiitea to me that the clay nxxlcl mentloaed m the 
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final porogruph is not an ax’* hsof. Thcro ih no donbt„ liowor^r, 
43 to the cloBo TCSomblEuice of tho conicnl Mdo. with its elcwly- 
cut divi3ioT)| to sneh an object. The in^eription pcicte to ite 
boing u llvtf—porhflps the cloven hoof^liko uppearanoo of tbo 
more ronnded iride is due to the deinve on the pint of the Bcnbe 
to uubcato thut the bvcT Intended wna that of on oij or soixte other 
animal having a Kimilar hooL—T. G. P. 


Cknthkart ^ftcMORiAi. ToLfHH. Extm Niiinijcr of the 
Bomhuy Bmiich of the R.A.S. 


W^o congratulate the Dembay Branch of the Hovnl Aaiatio 
Society on ita valuable Centenary Memorial Volume^ which 
has lately reached ua. It is interesting from Bcverol points 
of viewj for it shows the good work done by the Sooiety in 
the pest and ita great activity now* while its present able 
management ferefdls that the futuro will nphold the beat 
traditions of the past. 

The volume containa* amongst othera, contributions from 
the pons of such old and distinguished members as t)r- R. G. 
Bhandarkar* Dr* Burgess, Mr. H. Cousens, and the Rev. G. P* 
Taylor* 

Most of the papers have the mam. object in view of traciTig 
the growth of Oriental atudies from the foundation, in 1S04| 
of the Bombay Literary ^iety, from which grew the 
present Bombey Branch of the R.A.f?., and the part that 
the, Bombay Branch bos taken in arousing interest in these 
-studies. 


To the Society Indian epigraphy and archiijcilogy owed 
much, nnd it should be remembered that the interest now 
taken by the Government of Lidin in these two branches is 
mainly doe to the early labours of the Asiatic Societies. 

The Journal of the Society has also done much to eproiid 
knowled^ on Iranian subjects, as shown by the large place 
that section holds in the volume. Not the least intoreflting 
is the one by the Rev. R. Scott, the Honorary Secretaiyv 
g with the history of the Society, showing its gradnal 
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growtli tLrougli the inevitablB difficulties iittendiDg suub im 
fsaterpriao to tbo great position it now kolds os one of tim 
most uctiTO Societies engaged hi Oriental work- 

Wo would eebo the wish of the writer ia the Madras Maif 
who, commenting on tlio volume under discossion^ hoped thut 
the Madias Eroach might be moved thereby to emukto the 
excellent work done by the eUter Society. 


Gebchkhte dkh Japanibciiex Lm^Eii.Ji'n.rR* 3iy Professor 
K. Fiorem^l YoL i. Published by F- Atnelang’s 
Verlag. (Leipzig, 

This is one of the most imporUnt additions to the 
“ Litteraturon des OeteoH series, and is a great boon to 
general as well as special students of Japan. Dr. FLorenz 
is a scholar particularly well qualifred to undertake such 
a great task os a historical survey of Japanese R^rature, 
soeing that such an attempt uecessiUit^^ a ^>;bni^tent 
know'ledge of Indian (Buddhistic) and ChiDdi^(Confucian) 
literature os well as the old and new literature of Japan. 
Before he came to Tokyo, ho had already shown himself 
a scholar of great brllliaDce both in Sanskrit and Chinese, 
and his subsequent study of Japanese, with the best materials 
and atssistauco that could be obtamed, during almost two 
decades of his stay (up till now), gave him a positioo not 
easily attained by any other savante. The present work 
ia a convincing proof, mors than any of his preceding 
publications, of the profundity of his Jearniiig and of the 
skill and accuracy of his investigations over the vast field 
of Japanese literature, a greater part of which was etill 
unexplored ground. That he is perfectly at home in Chinese 
authors os well aa in Buddhist ideas can be seen from the 
fact that he is singularly free from those slips of the pen 
almost inherent to any foreign writers. This work will 
be very useful even to Japanese, and may well be set oa 
II textbook in national colleges by the side of any Japanese 
works of the sort. 
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He divides the book io the following manner;— 

L Dio ^te&te 2eit* Di« 794 n, Chr, 

{fl) Dio sTohaiBcho Litteratun Bia Miite dea 
7. Jahrhunderta, 

(d) Die vorklnadsche Litteratui- (Monyo-Zeit), 

II. Doa Mittdaher Bj« 1600. 

(«J Daa Zeitalter der Klosdzitiit (Hcn-an Periodoj 
764-1186). 

(ii) Die nachklaasiecho Zeit imd der VerfoU der 
Litteratar (Kamnknra^ und Murom ochi 
Periode)* 

ITT. Die ncueie Zeit. Bis 1868. 

Henaissunce und Bliito der Vorkalitteratur (Toku- 
gawa Periodo)» 

IV, Die neueste Zeit. Seit 1368. 

Das ZeiLalter dea europwsch© Hinfiuas (Meiji 
Period e). 


The preMot issue concerns only so far as 11 (s), the 
Hei-an period (tiH 1186), and comprises the questions with 
Tc^^rd to the introduction of, first, Korean and, then, Chinese 
cmliantion—with them Buddhism and Confucianism—which 
^ually moulded the Japanese dawical literature. H 
T were to represent more clearly what he treats of In this 
volume it wHl be as follows r_ 


Prtwe. 

Archaic Period: 

The Norito or Shinto Eitnals. 

Pre-CloBsical Period: 

The Semmyo or Edicts. 

The Kojiki or Old Chronicles, 

The FudoH or Topographical Notea. 
The TTjibnmi or Family Records. 
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Classical Period: 

The Kajo or Introductoiy Benuu-kit to Poema. 

The Moaogatari or Storie?} Bomances. 

The Nikki or Diarieg. 

The Sodhi or Sketob hooka. 

The SifitOTicol ^fonog^ata ri and Sagami or Historical 
Bonjancea. 


Poeir^, 

Prc-ClasHical Period i 

The Monyu-ahil or the Collection of Old Poems, 
Classicat Period; 

The Sokinsbij or the CDllection of Classioai Lyrics. 

The Kagura-utft \ 

The Saibara I- Popular Son gu. 

The liuayo-uta 3 

So far abogt the contents of the hook Prof. WintcnjitK, 
my teacher and friend, raised an intoreatiDg question in 
reviewing out book in the Mitteilungen der Anthropo* 
logiHchen Geseliachaft in Wien,^' Bd. ixar, 1905, In view 
of so much Indian influence in Japanese literature, is it 
possible, heaeka, to aBsume that the 'konydgen' or 'double 
meaning^ of Jnpanoae poetry (p, 27) may in any way be 
connected with that form of alumkaru of the Indba kavya 
which is exactly in the some method ? Our learned author 
flaya nothing about it. So far as I am able to anticipate it. 
Dr. FlorenK** answer will be in the negative, namely, this 
coincid™ce is purely accidental. I for myaelf, too, cannot 
at present prove any connection on this point But I should 
like to emphasize tie fact that the inflaenc© of India, 
material or inteliectual, must have been much greater in an 
earlier period than we at present consider to have been the 
case. There were, for instance, several Indians whom the 
Karoshi wo current, washing almost the whole southern coast, 
brought to the Japancae ahore. We hear of the Black and 
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Red Dev-ils wlio taught roagio or charms iii Japutiij, the 
naked ascetio w^bo lived in a grotto ol u^arm apring in Kii, 
the Bouth-gating ascetic of Fiiahlniij the young baj^footed 
priest who taught a Tanlric miigie m Yechizen, and the 
like^ though all of these muy not iTivariablY have been 
Indians. That there was a coiDcnuaicatioo or trade between 
India and China from about 400 down to SOO a.b, ls 
u proven funtr Kot to speak of any doubtful records, 
read in the Chmcbe and Japaucoe books, Ruddhist or other¬ 
wise, of Indian merchant ships appearing in the China Sea; 
vva know definitely that Fahien (1190—41 o a.d.) returned to 
China nd Java by on ludiuo boat which drifted, owing to 
a mod soon, right up to Shantung, siid further in the Tang 
d 3 ^uasty on eyt-witneoii tells us that there were in T^K) a,d. 
many Rrahmaii ships in the Canton River beside other 
foreign voBsels, Persian, 31ala\% etc* And it cuimot be 
denied that several Indians came to JupoUr esjjeciall^' in 
view' of so nian^’ Indians finding their way to China bj' seu- 
To confide niyeelf morn strictlj' to our question, I can adduce 
a fact in Japanese histor>% In 736 a*d*, in tbe Kura period, 
which m our author a ‘Rliitezcit* of Japanasu poetry, there 
cume a Brahman, Bodhisena Bbaradvuja by numc, who ia 
gi^erolly kuowu as the * Brahman Bishop,' in company' 
uith a priest frotn Cliampu jCochin-China) named Fo-chc' 
(Buttetsu)* 

The Brahman, shipwrecked, landed at Champa, mot the 
latter and sailed together further northward. Both arrived 
iu Osaka, came to Nara, whore they seem to have met 
another Indian ascetic, recogniring eoch other by a chorus 
of music they' were playing, and were well received by the 
then ruling Bmperor. The Brahman remuinod in Naro 
about twenty-four years (736-760), leaching Sanskrit and 
preaching the Buddhist doctrine taught in tbeGa^^^vyiibu, 
while the Champa priest was instructing his Japanese 
foUawara in a music of Lin-yi (Champa), which k atiil 
partly preaarved in Japan* 

In the Manyu-shii (the Kara Collection of Old Poems) 
we have, curiousiy enough, a poem alluding presomably 
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(but, to me, tmdoubtodlj) to thh Brabnmu, Bodtlwna. 
It rwiBi — 


Buramon do tBnkurem ota tii hamii kameu momibiiita 
hurete hataboko ni! ori. 

"Lo! that crow that picked up (the rice of) the field 
cultivated by the Brahman is now seen with swollen 
eyelids on the banqer^stiok {Dlivaja-vaflti)J' 

What this poem means remains at present doubtful, for no 
scholiasts give any explaiiutioD. But it seems to me to 
convey the idea that even a orow that steals rice-grains of 
the Brahman is seen repenting over his deed under the 
infiucuce of the holy teuahiDg. Bo it what it may, the 
allusioTi to the B rah m a n cannot bo purelF imaginary, seeing 
that the Brabtnan was actually living on the very spot, 
receiving from the Court a spcciDl allottnent of a rice-field in 
^ His monastery and tomb-stone with a written eulo^'V 
still exist in Nara+ Juaf at this time a Japanese alphabet 
or CTllubaiy is said to have been invented. The fifty 
syllables, Gojilin, are arranged by a hand evidently with 

a pructicsJ knowledge of Sanskrit method. It goes on_ 

ii j H e o, ii All iiej si jy ao, and so on. The 

invention of this ^llabory is attribated, iboogb without 
much groand, to Kibi no Makibi (not Mobi), who was an 
envoy to Chins and afterwards a minister at home. The 
invention of the alphabet is one thing and the arrangement 
of it is aiiutbof. The arrangement that refieota a practical 
knowledge of Bouskrit will naturally be referred, in ordinary 
caaos, to the Indian on the spot. But unfortunately every¬ 
thing Indian was eclipsed by the overwhelmiiig infiuence of 
Chinese culture which was just being taken up. Even the 
exisl^cc of the Brahman was soon forgotten, and everything 
b^me 80 obscure that we cannot trace it all with certainty* 
Thus sevorul points in Japanese lltemture—in form os woU 
as in spint^may have been derived from MaoskTit, such as 
the ' kenyogCD ' (a double meaning i p. 27J, the * kaeshi ' 
(a resume m poems like a gutha; p. 76), and those animal 
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Nigft ffiblea that influ^heed the litfiratqre through 
Raddhijim. These doubtful points, I hope, will be cleared 
up m tinie as historical research is being eo much encouraged 
on all Bidee. Dr. Florenz htmsalf maj have something more 
to say on the question in the cotnttig volume, which treats 
of the raoet interesting periods of Japanese his(or\'—the 
Kamnknra, conspicuousT for religiana activity, then the 
Tokugawn, which coincidea with the renuissanee of Jnpnneac 
literature, nnd the new Meiji ern of European iTifltience. 

all hope that the author may he os successful in the 
second part as he has boon in the firat. 


J. Tarakubit. 
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SIH WILLIAM MUIR. 

The deatli, on the Ilth July kst, of Sir Wiilmra Mm'r, at 
the npe age of 86, baa brought to an end a life of remarkilhle 
activity apd achievement in o number of different fields 
of effort. Of bis long and distinguiahed career oa an 
administrator in Indin, which Ia3t4?d from 1837 to 1876, this 
38 not tho place to apeak: it boa already been dealt with in 
aomc detail in the notipo which appeared in 7%^ Thiei of 
July 12. On bia ratoni to England at the end of 1876 ha 
wiw nominated a member of tho Council of Tndio,.and bold 
that office till 1885, when he re^igneil it oq his appointment 
UR Principal and Vieo-Chancel lor of the tJui varsity of 
Edinburgh. He continued to occupy the latter post till 
January 1903, when he retired after no less thun twivihirtis 
of a centurj' spent in the public service. 

Sir William Muir became a member of our Society in 
1877. In May 1884 be was elected President, and held 
that office unlU the following year, when he was compelled 
to rolmquiah it on taking up his residence in Edinburgh. 
He was Vice-President in 1885-86, imd again from 18^ 
to issr. 

As a scholar, his fame nwts securely on hie great work 
Thf ljff of Mahmnet, the fiist two volumes of which were 
published in 1858, and the last two in 1861. The preface 
« duti>d Agra, Januari- 2, 1867, on tho eve of the Indian 
Alutiny; the work had been preceded by a long preparutory 
study* the results of which were communicutod in a series 
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of articles, commencing in 1845, to the CalcuiUx iZrnVir. 
Some of these were republished manj rears later in a volume 
entitled Thf Mohamniedatt Contron^ernyy and other Indiau 
articles (1897), In 1876 Sir William prepared, for more 
popular use, un abridged edition of the Life in one volume. 
This omitted the greater portion of the notes, and the 
introductory chapters on the prc-Islamic history of Arabia, 
08 well as the summaries of the sfiru/w of the Kur’ao, but 
included the whole of the Life proper, and the chapter on 
the sources of infonuution. A revised edition, with such 
changes os were required by the progress of research, 
appeared in 1894. 

Ever «ince its original publication Sir William Muir’s 
Life has held the held as the standard presentment, in 
English, ot the career of tho Prophet of Islam. While 
availing himself of the labours of his predecessors, Dr. Gustav 
M eil. Dr. Sprenger, and M. Cau.ssiti de Perceval, the author 
has throughout founded his work on the original authorities, 
which at the time when he wrote hud for the most port 
not yet been printed. The manuscripts which ho used, and 
which are now deposited in the India Office I Jbrarv, consisted 
of an obridgement of Ibn Hisham’s Skrat ar~ Rntu/t the 
autograph of the compiler, dating from 707 of the llijrah; 
the volume of Taburi’a Annals dealing with the whole of 
the Prophet’s life except the lost five years ; and, most 
important of all, the portion of the Tnbakdt of Ibn Sa’d, 
called the Secretary of Wakidi, giving the traditions relating 
to Mu^mmad s career. For the Medinuh period he was 
able to use in print’Von Kremer’s edition in the Hih/iotheea 
Indicn of the MaghAzi of \V akidi. Of the Kur’dn and its 
commentaries, which 'must ever remain the groundwork of 
any theory of Muhammad’s development. Sir W. Muir had 
a thorough knowledge; and he had also access to the great 
collections of traditions made by Bukhari and Tinnidhi- 
This branch of Arabic learning is perhaps that most cultivated 
by Indian scholars, and in his study of the Uadith he had 
the assistance of the most erudite men to be found in tho 
countr}'. 
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The introductory' chjipter on the sources of the biog^phy 
states, with a skill and clearness which have never been 
nurpassed, the criteria which must be applied in utilising, 
for an account of the Prophet^s career, the information 
furnished by the Kur'iin and the supplementary data of 
tradition. The authoris intimate knowledge and experience 
of Oriental character enabled him to criticise and interpret 
these data with a unique authority; and the chapter will 
always be read with profit by those who approach the task 
of constructing a rational account of the origins of the 
Faith of Islam. Of the biography itself, among other 
excellences, may be mentioned the clear and vivid style, 
the systematic and well-arranged presentment of facts, and 
the sobriety of judgment in the estimate of probabilities. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the work is 
marked with a polemic character which must necessarily 
render it in some degree antipathetic to those who profess 
the religion of Muhammad. It began in a controversy 
between Islam and Christianity, and the echoes of that 
controversy moke themselves heard from time to time as 
the narrative proceeds. Yet it can scarcely be doubted 
that the author always strove to be just and fair: anyone 
who reads the 37th chapter, dealing with the character of 
the Prophet, must be convinced of this; and it is sufficient 
evidence of his good faith and candour that, in spite of the 
strong position which he maintained on the side of his own 
creed in the standing controversy, he always retained the 
confidence of the Muhammadans of Upper India, and spoko 
to them with unquestioned authority on matters in which 
their religion was concerned. 

After his return to Europe Muir continued to occupy 
himself with Islamic history, and in 1883 produced his 
second contribution to the subject in Tht AnnaU of the Early 
Caliphate. This work is chiefly based upon the Kdmit of 
I bn al-Athir, the edition ol Tabari which had been commenced 
at Leiden in 1879 not having progressed sufficiently to 
afford independent material. Boludhuri was also utilised, 
and Dr. Weil’s Oeachiehte der Clutli/en again aflbrded an 
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outline which was filled in by Muir from the original 
sources. In 1891 tho book, which hud dealt in detail only 
with the history of the first four Caliphs, was expanded in 
a second edition into The Caliphate: its Jtute, Declme, ami 
Fall, and carried down to the extinction of the Fatimides 
m Egypt A third edition of the work appeared in 1898, 
and It has evidently been appreciated by the reading public 
as tt vi%nd and masterly summary of tho history of tho Islamic 
^pirc during the centuries of its greatest development. 
It 18 not, however, anything more than a suromarv. The 
facts are relut^ as set forth by otheiw. and the rapid course 
of the narrative precluded discussion of tho data containeil 
in the original authorities. Indeed, until Wellhausen’s work, 
ID his Skizzta and Vorarheiten, Part vi, and Dae Arabiechl 
Itnch, appeared within the lust decade, no one had applied 
the t^ts of strict criticism to the traditional material; and 
the picturesque romances of Saif, son of 'Cmar, tho Tamimite, 
relating to the Early Conquests, were generally accepted us 
histoiy. ' 

In 1896 Muir gave to the world hi. luet lietorlcJ work 
on 1.U, m b.. UMory of ll.c HameMe or S/»rr Dyua^y of 

.. ?• '*» 'olume. 

of Ucil. GlKhichlt dtr C/ialifea; like the CttUphaU, it is 

merked by clrar and pictuiwquc arrangement of material., 
^d tn It. rapid out me. i, well ealeul.ted to give an aocurato 
I eu o one ° ® “oet cxiiaordinnry experiment, in 

government which have ever been tried in human history 

B«ide. there .tandard worlu. Sir W. Muir made a ^at 
number of contnbution., a. a champion of Christianity, to 
the Muhammadan controversy. Of there it U not necerearv 

and Teaching, ami tU TeaUmony to the Holy ScriDture* 
published by the S.P.C.K. in 1878 in iu 
to non-Chnstian religions, deserves mention. It was 
a re-urmngement and expansion of an early essay printed so 
^back a, 1855 and r^edited in 1860. ALther btereeting 
pr^uclion wre hi. work on the Apohyy of aUKiody (1882^ 
-nd edition 1887), conmating of an inlroducloir emay, which 
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origioally appeared in the Journal of our Society, and 
a summary of the Apology^ the original Arabic text of 
which was printed in 1880 by the A. Tien for the 
Turkish Mission Aid Society. 

Besides the essay on al-Kindi’a Apology^ Sir W. Muir 
contributed to our Journal in 1879 an interesting paper on 
Ancient Arabic Poetry: its genuineness and authenticity.** 
In 1903 the great value, importance, and volume of the 
work done by Sir William Mnir in furtherance of the study 
of Islamic history and literature were recognised by the 
award to him of the Society’s Triennial Jubilee Gold 
Medal, the previous recipients of which had been the late 
Professor Cowell (1897) and the late Dr. E. W. West 
(1900). Sir William had previously received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the Uuiversity of Oxford and that 
of LL.I). from the Universities of Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, while the University of Bologna had made 
him a Doctor of Philosophy. 

C. J. Lvai.l. 

We regret to announce the death of two of the llonorary 
Members of the Society, M. Jules Oppert and the Rev. Dr. 
Edkins. In the January Journal a full account of their life 
and work will appear. 


Note. —Tht Index for 1905 icj7/ appear with the January^ 
number for 1906. 
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J^resenicd iA$ Go comment of Indi<t, 

Madrua District Gazetteers. Bellary* voIb. i-ii^ 1904; 
PTorth Arcot, voL ii, 1904. 

Rttjputann District Gazetteers, Ajracre; Merwara, 
Vols. i A and 1 b, 1904. 

Preteiifi’d by the Unirer*ity of Joseph at Beyrouth, 

Cboikho (P^re L*). Jji Version Arabo de Kalilali et 
Dimuali d'apz^ le plus ancien manuacni ambe dat^-. 
Sto, M^yvoxiih^ 1905. 

by ike AaihQra, 

Mitru (5. jil.), Biitiab Hulc in India, Svq. 

ZoHcfcH, 1905. 

Lo Strange (G,), The Lands of the Eastern GaLiphate. 
Adler (E. N.}. About Hebrew Manuscripts. 8va 

iojirfen, 1905. 

Pre&mieti hy itfiv, Pa Ganha* 

MS. of the Bbngavata Purana and another MS. in Burmese 
character. 

Preie^xUd hy Mtk Qihh, 

Le Livre dca Mille Nuita et Tine Nuit, Traduction par 
J, 0. Mardrus, Tom, t-vi, 

Prejienied by the Gibb Mfworial Triutooit, 

Ibn Isfaudiyar's Hiatory of Tabaristan. Tranalatian bv 
E. G. Browne. 8vo, lAtden, 1905. 
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by the Fubluhern. 

NcumaEB (K. F.). Dio Eeden Gotoino Bnddho’it. Sto. 

y. ,, , 1905. 

liiebich (B*). Sttaakrit-Lesfebiicb* 4to. Leipzig, 1905. 

Polak (A. J*). Die Harmonisiening indisclieu, turkiachen, 
und jiiponischeD MotAElen. 8vo, Leipzig, lOOs! 

Faridu*ddJn ^AttiiT (Muhammad ibn Ibrahim), Pt, J of 
the Todhlciratu'l-A’wliyd (Meruoi'ra of tba Saiuta)^, ed, in 
tbe onVoal Persian by K. A. Nicbolson, with a critical 
lutroductiou by Mirm Muhammud b. *Abdu'l Wahbib-i 
Qoz^tal. S,o. Wo,,, 1905. 

Rituole Arrocnorum, being the udmiaiatraiion of the 
Siioniinonts and the Previaiy Hites of the Annenian 
Church, together ^th the Greek Rites of Baptism aud 
Epiphany, edited from the oldeat 3IS8. by F C 
Couyfaeare. aud the East Syrian Epiphany Ehe. 
translated by the Rov. A, J. Maclean, 8vo. 

Oxford, l^Op, 

rretejiied bij the Drfcgntee of the Cktrendi>n Prm. 

Xdttlo (Archibald), The Far East. 8vo. Oxford, 1905 
Purc/iOiffd. 

T-Velteugaug. Eiu iudisehes 
Wythes, ubertrageEt. MR omom Goleitworte vou 
KE. Neumann, 8vo. 1905. 

Esauiga (D, G, A, van deji Borghvaa). Indische Einfluase 
auf orangelische EtzihlungeiL 

Dutoil (J.), Die duskaracarja des Bodhisattra lo 
imddhistiMhen Tradition. 8»o. Stmiburg. 1905. 
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A. 

'*JlbdjUl«h Ibn 765 . 

Abhidhomu Iit«nture, uni ChiaeM, 
IM. 

• 

Ab hidh a n Ba-koAi of Vwa'hanilhtt, tS, 
39 . 

•I'Abif rtdn, 47&. i 

Aba Bakr A^mad or Ibn al-IUMbld, 83. I 
Abu Buhr Matta, ducuaion with al> 
Slrifl on netita of Logie and 
Grammar, 79. 

Abu Fira», poet, S5. ' 

Abd 79. 

Abd Xafr of Pin, 738. 

Abd Tammam, Indkoa to the divin of, 
703etieq. j 

- — comt • poet under Mu’tafim and 
Wathpf, 7®4. I 

- — Mippowd Chrutiao dcacent, 765. 

-early hmne fa Syria, 765. ^ 

— naB>e« of plaen fa dlwin, 767; 
P«»oih, 770; triba, 779; idarB,78l; 
batlli-i, 782. 

Abu-l*'Ala b. Knlail, 476. 

Abn'LFatb Ibn al'Furat, Tuiar, 82. 
Adhyarija, 570. | 

al'Aiihln. 764. 

Agnikuia, 19. 

Abmad b. Mnkamnuul (Sijutaa), Cofaa ! 

of. 540. I 

Abu. 455. 

Ajitafvna. Join tMcber, 642. I 

*Ald'a*d>Dawla Maa*dd, Sulfan, 733. i 

*AlI b. *l«a b. Divdd b. al-Jarrab, 
ruder, 83. 

‘All Qull inOn, US. 

Amku&os, H. F,, Dirham of Khmru 
/ of 361 AJi., 471. 

J.a.a.a. 1905. 


AmelMpeotaa, 456. 

Amir ‘.kd^idn'd'Dawla Sbirsdd, 733. 

-Viceroy of India, 737. 

A^aji faacripUon, 290.- 
Andkn oofaaga, 797. 

Anma'l-Tahabiq, .317. 

Anaircnary meeting, 577. 

Anarari, Pernan poet, 314. 

Apollodotna, 785. 

Arnbie 5ISS. fa the Baillie CoUeetioo, 
513, 560. 

Arimaddaiupura 'Pagan}, 265. 
Anneman prototypes of Greek tempfai, 
362. 

Aaadga, Vasu-bandhii, 34 at soq. 
al-Afmai, 475. 

AUka edict at Sahasrim, Myiore 
renioni, 304. 

Afta-gnuitha of KatTiyanI>putra, 39. 
Afala maajid, 139. 

Atala Hoaqne inscription, 366. 

Athama, Indo-ScTihk king, 796. 
Atishkada notices (imar Khayyam, 525. 
Adharmajcd, 451 et seq. 

Aricenna, 87. 

Ajodbya, 438 et seq. 

Ayodhyipnia, eqairalait to Ayndhyi, 
capital of Siam, 488. 

Azilises, Indo-Scythie prince. Coin of, 
788. 


B. 

Babak, leader of the Khumraitea, 764. 
Babar-nama, Haydarabad Codex, 741; 
lacttac, 745. 

-Bfaancripts, 751-762. 

Babylonian dirine names, 143. 
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Hadioii, Wctstem ChulukTU 203. 
Bad]* al-2nniAti, 

Bagvpbanu, 791. 

BaUlis CalluctuHi ai Ambk 3[SS.» fil3, 
560. 

Pfinin MBS,, 6S0. 

Balikdi, «ad tkf Mitrajannui, 
of. (lOD. 

Uinipu, 7. 

BasjnnT, L. D., thit« ol BEiaiiuihj) ud 
Da^ijl, HI. 

—- MiUtira]Q‘i>andna}‘ii^ 263. 
Bdxra^i, or OnuLDifiit of lb.o 
522. 

Bbll, R., Arabic Miuiiiscnptji in the 
Blttiiliu CoUcction, 513. 
fifcT^ajDov, A. S., I[«j'(tsrab3d Codex 
of the BSkar*ii«ina, 741. 

BnaarcHe, n., Jauapor InacriptiDQti^ 

5C4. 

-Nulo (lit on lUmnisALDd Bernan 

MS.^ 365, 

—— l-hnv Khayyam, 521. 

Omar KhaTynm^'e Qila', 042. 
BhairavapiL^diia, i^mim 642. 

Bhiimahn and Da^df, date, 641. 

Bhamaliu Ute RbotoHdaix, 53.5. 

- a Baddbift, 635. 

-nitioizefi Daf^n, 537. 

—- author ut KiTyilAfibira, 643. 
Bhulambhiil^, aaLboT of HnddLiat 
iiMcriptioEi of BhaTJwi^ra Ba^^eiaiiii^ 
61D. 

BttAvxdSm Ttapakfaann. Baddbiat iit- 
seriptioa of, 017. 

Bhios^finscripticil), 2IL 

Bhiyiki, qoMCL, ]$. 

Bi»b Talab, gorenwref MartubnOf 491. 
Bhoitxx, E. 0., Ma.<<’dd'i-9a'E]-|^ 
SaJmiu, 69$. 

-- A' isar-*i' EhuKraw^ SIS. 

Budiy^iti. 134« 

BaddbadoTa, en^iL of AArilapaln, Signet^ 1 
ring «1+ 607, 

Dikldhin uucdptton of Bhavadivii 
RapakSiaria, 0I7. I 

-iiiAcriptionr. Tbpeo, 679 ct »q. 

—— buKioati, 602. 

Brjix, R., )li>-la-p'o, 037. 


C. 

CannlbaliHni amoogi*t cxrly lohablbibla- 
of >‘»ilih-Wert Erotticr, 386. 
Case-uiblotA from Tel-lob, 915. 

Cayfnn oplgnipbr, 354. 

Chnkrajnidha, uluiiliSnl Tiitb Mahipala^ 

It, 

ChandnEia alnya Budioita, 1, 2. 

Cbaoiiaaa of AjmlFt 7. 

Cbitulukyai cbia of Gaijanw, 7. 

Cbfidi or Kalftchuri em, 660. 

Ctiohaaa of Aj mir-j 7. 

CoMiscrTox, O.,, Note on Ma^alown. 
Coioa oollMled by Mr. G. P. Tain La 
SguU]], 547. 

Coin of Stmlo, 165. 

Cofni oolloctod tn ScbieBa by Mf. G. P. 
Talit, 547. 

-(Roamn} found in Caylun, 16o. 

-^tb ittvorM-lypa STHstika, Drahod 

chanioiiiia, 7SU. 

Coins aiul Boak, Indijii, jd. vi, 703. 

H. 

Babrasnno, wq oi ladmdatta, Ccria* of. 
601. 

Dailamilr dymuty of Wahsuiliq 473 
date. 84 i. 

Dsfdin criticiifld liy Bbicnaha, 697. 

Erkn of BtjaniaJw and Dirpdr, 641. 
Baolulpnri grant uf Bbojas, Jfi. 

Binda, Pitifiaaor Rbyp, raa^tion iw 
Swnitttry, 434 , 

-TortimiiBJllll to, 843, 

Beil oumnatopccrlk aron^ 

HotaAnkti. 

Dinrnneaf, R, P,, Inscriptioo in tbo 
AliJa 

SJabir. Porsuiu poet^ 314, 

Bbanunnclioti iucriptbiii, 266. 

DlHumakiril JH aatw of Xyiyabindtt, 

Bti^.iiBsaruDbanaariijaarL^, 
4S7., 

Phatmapiln, date, 14-16. 

Dhnraioktiira*! Ctnnnioiiai-v- on ^'55™-. 
bindu, 361. ' ^ 

Bbu’l-Ka*dftE, iixUr, 82. 
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Dicxurs, F, V., JtpAB£9e Thoreau ef 
the TvcUtb Centorr, 237. 

DigniK*. Ml. 862 , 

Oirhut o< Biu«ru of 861 a.k., 
471. 

* Dottad Raeonl/ 61. 

BndobhiMn, 690. 

Dunbhiiuini Thin, 688. 
DripoUiuni-dedi, 888. 

-Ccjrloo or Siqgtpore (K), 839. 

DrfitnjM Hahikirym of HemThandrm, 
9. 

£ 

Epigniphic rrw iwthea in Mjtore, 289. 
^grephj. Cojioo, 364. 

E[eTa6^, HojwU prince, 292. 
Eocntides, Coins of, 783-4. 


F. 

Fa>lujui, 439. 

Fal(j^ al'DauU, 476. 
il-F&ribi. 87. 

Pxnotaox, D., DripniAmra«de4a, 838. 

-Ronuui Coins found in Cejlon, 166. 

Firvhirtb of the four cUna, 19. 

Fife noe, 19-21. 

Flut, J. F., Inscription P. on the 
Mathura Liot'Capital, 154. 

-St.Tbomas and Gondophernee, 223. 

-Epigraphio Bescarchei in Hjaare, 

289. 

—-Vaaasbka; Vaaoshka, 857. 

— A comment on ** Some Prohlenu of 
Ancient Indiaa History.'* 358. 

—— Trikhta and the so-oslkd Kalachuri 
or ChSdi Era, 566. 

-Note on a Jain Inscriptioo at 

Mathura. 635. 

— N^itee on Three Buddhist Inscrip- 
tions, 679. 

Fo-lo-an, 498. 

6 . 

• 

Gahgw of Gahgaridi, Records of, 297. 
Oarhindara, Governor of Banavaai, 294. 
Gau^ 163. 


Gautamipntra Sr! • TajSa • Sitakarpi, 
Coin of, 797. 

Oeiutral meetinga, 209, 433, 677, 612. 

Gsann, Colonel G. E.,Nagarakretaganin 
list of Countries on the Indo>Chin«o 
Mainland. 486. 

Ghafotkaca Maharija. Seal of, 153. 

Gimii-Sin, king of Ur, 820. 

Ginger, namederivedfroin drOgavetapora, 
167, 169. 

Gondopheraas and Su Tboous, 226. 

GotamlpaU'Siri-Satakafi, 644. 

Gotipntra, 160. 

Orcoo-Indian coins, 786. 

-kings, Strato I Soter and Strato II 

Philopator. 164. 

Grammar and Logie, Anbie discuaaiao 
on, 79 et aeq. 

Onnnaox, G. A., PiUca » 'X^M^ePyer. 
286. 

Oodnaphar, king of' India,* 226. 

Goduphara, Coins of, 228. 

— Inscriptian of, 230. 

-Dale of, 230, 234. 

Ga)(dia{|i, Fragmentary inscription at, 
292. 

GnpU, Seal of, 814. 

Gftrjara clans, 1. 

Guxjara and Gaoda, 163. 


H. 

HsbsiTykt of Maa‘6d*i>Sa‘d«i-Salin&n, 
694*. 

Gaidar, father of Shahan Beg, Inscrip* 
tion of, 131. 

Orare of, 137. 

Harb b. Mui^ammad (SijtsUn), Coin of, 
561. 

Hardy, Dr. £., obituary, 211, 218. 

Harifaara II, 301. 

HintlputU-Sataka^qi, Inscriptimi of, 
304. 

Haryaearita, rene 18, 669. 

Hanha inscription of Vigraharftja, 1. 

al*Hsaan Ibn Sabi, 766. 

al-HishimI, Ibn *Abd al-*AxIz, 86. 

Hayam Wuiuk, ruler of Majapihit, 485. 

Haydaribad Codex of the Babar-nima, 
741. 
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pniaes YMU-bondhu, 40 . 
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Cluiu, 1. 

HnQtmry Ticc- 7 Witi$ilB, 6J3. 

HuiMo;, ChiDGM tremtUnr in liuliii^ 40. 
HoiDOliA ioaciiptiMl, S95+ 

UtuwthIJ; inacriptiDn, 244 ► 


I. 


Dm AhhiA^ T3. 

Ilw Abl Dn’id, patran ol AbQ Tmn- 
■uim, 768. 

Iba al-Aoiiil, tuwt^ 74. 

Ibn iJ''IlduhTd,ii \fu'bU!iliheDlia^iiji^E)3, 
Ibn tl'Sikkit, gTUtioajiiiL, 86. 

Ibn Hinz4b&b., S2. 

Ibn Kn^b nl-Aotarf, 84. 

Ibn B^bab. i-e. Abii ‘Ijnr&D Mos^, tb« 
insUphrikiajit 83. 

Iba Kaahid. 86. 

Ibn Tw^bjp ffclect oi DamiKus, 84. 

Jbn Tftbji tl“'AliiwI, Rii. 

Jbnbihi, Sultiia, IJ^ Dlioq. 

Uliimiiuttoj PttiHui MS. nt 3. E^nung* 
^ tuQ, 365. 
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InduA coin* ttad «il*, p«. ti^ 783, 
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Xodicw to tbii IKwin of Abu Tunmuo). 
763. 

Jndnbflln, •on of Kuiiif UiLijioia, 621. 
IndramjM. itkniiflBd with lulia III, 18. 
Intcripfaim, Jimipnr amtZafaribni l. 13 f. 
fCu^aiui, IS], 

——' Baildhutt of BhiVB^fTw Rhihq. 
koranu, 617. 

-Jfiiu, If MiithitnL, 635, 

-Thfw Buddbisl. 67B, 

-Fipi^wi TMO, 879, 

-—— Suniri tmc, 881. 

-- Butiiii fftane, 6S7. 

lntem>Qi»« between/nvuuyjgiiit^ 491], I 
liTcrit, W.^ BniUie Collectim of Acubic 
oiul Pitxiiiii USS., 880. 

-a*ta. 364. 

IjTuvbUu of K«thUwi^ 566. 


rivJUU'-ki^fft, tbo utno u VToffliTO-TiilL 
48. 

IlTATiuvftft. probllble founder of fiftkehurt 

MU, 668. 

X-luDg nmntioBft VMU.bamJblL 
'In ftl'Din (king of 2fin»rilr), Cmm of, 
561. 


J. 

Jjtbulft, 2. 

a. M. T., OAtjftTft ftui! Gwndn. 

I S3. 

J^doftj^CoL Cr. A., VmdbyATftHn, 556. 

-JTole on Iho Autboribip of the 

361. 

lain imedption at Mftthcixi, 635. 
luiikft, 3^ of, 8f3. 

J apwiMeTboftsau of thiTwdith Crainrr. 
237. 

litilft, anewtor of Toman funil;, a. 
InunpuT nuMipfiom, 334 . 

—^— aad Ztlarwbftd uwenption*, I 3 J, 
/»yapi^t, 17 , 

JibrtI b. Ubaid AlJeih b. Bftkhu^&« 
pbnimui, 471, 

-Ijfo qf, 472 . 

l^kdaLtu, S^tara rel*r, 398. 
Jnwaa-praatbAnft of KalTiijani.putn, 8P. 
JoLiiT, J.j Ginpr, I 87 ! 

MoHjtdiaea ami Fotm Ln .‘t mirnia 
658. ' 


Euhhwibja idcnticnl with Gatjana, 2;. 

BW««*loKM»l iiible, 390. ’ 
K^kiurthftvimnan, 2£>0. 

KaUcbiiri or ChPdi tn, 586 . 
Eailurgu^i^ iiucriptioo, 105 
Ealui, BOO of Bajuta, 795 . 

Kumq* Japtiiiase 250. 

Eamono ebunuH. 25fl, 

Kanabmomlin, Jmn 
Kanauj. 0-32. 

Imlun ddninioni, 764. 
01 ^, nf, 785. 

KnAHpfigqtta iTjen, m. 
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Eit^iyao^puiTAr St), 51!. 
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EATRdi, Kjulatnl» iiiamiptlOB at. 509, 
E«virijintu]|^ of KuTifrajna. ML 
EATiitaxa, aaihor of Karirajaiaii^, 
291. 

Eedab, 406. 

£limjur«ho uucnpdufl, 19. 

^1^ b. Abmad faijiaUn),, Coiiu of, 
550. 

Le. Ja'lar tv. Ifo TjamniBiJ 
b, Naiitp finuMjt dk a Mint, 53. 
Ktiurwni-^ia, of Afla, CoioA ol* JOJ. 
Kharauita of |]it) Malbuxi Liua^CapIUJp 
794. 

Ktuixu^hl iotcriptioiu on Gimo-Iuluii 

WtiilBj 794 ec 
Kbo^Uja, kja^, 204. 

^M^go notices Orult Kbavyrnn, 525. 
^lusru JjiilQt 3SI A.n,* 471. 

Ki^eLui-ya, 40. 

KiELHoaXp F^^.Vagpuf Ulim-UJll nuddLi^l: 
Inscription of Bbavait^n Rat^LkbuiriD . 
817. 

Xma, Hajor J, Tturowiny iJif 
Stouif, 35i3. 

EimiTK, J., SdinslEirtn. 252.. 

Klrti. 362. 

Eutiluntuudl of SiniLciTan, }i. 

KL-tiriJa tbn ChanlELkjan, 7. 

KruhfiHTbj’a of 7. 

Krisliouvnnuui] LI, Euiamba bing., 90L 
Ksbitipals., 2, 

KuUnuhj 94. 

KuU-niiiuv ot Fanun^iaT 52. 
KumumjlTa, 39, 

KueaiimpnJa CariU of Jitadiibltn, 0. 
Ewok5, Mikado, 26&. 

Xworurfl,, Htaprcrii of . 259. 

L 

l,4kflhiiiA^a, fariliar king, 6. 

Varma 22. 

IJiknlUTon, ^lUTa t*iaicJwsr» 942. 
Jjviiivntim Suba, 53 L 

-tiaiukiijd tot* TlbetiJi, S3L 

- tlinw Chinave khoous, gji, 

- - coatcjita, 833, 

-aathor, S34. 


lAlglut^tlkB, identiCkO OS urigiiuj ospitai 
of Ecdok, 495. 

Ltaka^EoHEiliika, 843. 

L4^r^ 487. 

Liog-Tm.u, 496. 

I Logic anil Gnmnuirf Arabic tiis^tt&ion 
on meritjj of, 79 rt eeq. 


H. 

al-Ka'atrf. Pertiian poet, 3i6. 
blahaileiff Dbrava^riidiinT. Soal of, 1*3. 
Mabakuto ioscription of Mangale^, 12. 
Malii.Tibliiiji of Xity^ynof-putra, t59. 
^faba-MiUiiliiia Th^, 683. 

I Mahinigakuh^aiLbctca, 266. 

' Mahanimun, 692-3. 

MahnadmpAfa, 1. 

MaMpil. Faritiai' kiog, 5, 

MahlpilLu, 2. 

I Jlajapuhit HupiiT, 4 35. 

Majd at- Uaola, 475. 

^fajjliiECia ‘Thera, 6S3. 

MiJUa, 493. 

Mnlakjubva TbBia, 683. 

Hnlara ent, 288. 

Mafaviiy, IhiUtrit pillsi uaeripdon, 3M. 
Malay Peninsnia, political aiitiatiou rtrrji 
I 1896 iL.r>., 4 95 nt sei|, 

Malayii. 498. 

Malik llnsfia qf ITarat, 549, 

Malik Iba 763. 

Malik Sfnfar, mn of Tughlai[ Sbih 1,142. 
MsUka'l.^ahET. nilor uf fa 2 
H4Jwa, aacient oi^QjjtrT, uuvt Gujatat 
889. 

Maoa^b Darwe^Jn, 142 . 

Manavulu-■andan.m, 265, 

Mankol fort tmiTanidiirfid, 134. 
Mano-nttha said to Ut Voaq-bawUiti'e 
tBiicIver, 44, 

Mansur b. Nuh (Sauninid^l, Cuiiu ol, 5fLh 
.MAltODl.iaum, D. [J., IdscunrHin 
balVTHMi Aba Bishr Mntta unit Abu 
Sa*lii al-Sirifi on ibo MeHla uf IjJgii! 
and Gntmniar, 79. 

-Indieca t* tile Diwib oj ALii 

Tnnuniiin, 763. 

Mamlma iiiuntified H MarEuban or 
MeigUt, 49D. 
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■l>MKrzah«ii, agent of the Samasidii. 
82. 

llM‘6d-i-Sa‘d-i*8«liii4ii, 008 et leq. 

■ - - general circoauitaoceB, 096. 

-- birthplace and origin. 701. 

•- hi* period, 710. 

- hi* life, 1048-1088, 719. 

—■ hie fanpriaonment. 721. 

Malhora Liaa<Capital, Inocriptioa P.. 
164. 

Maadai, king, 226, 286. 

MlcntilM arith Vaand^Ta. 286. 
Maxmoan. B. C., Onomatopotu Dcdi 
Word#, 656. 

Medal, Publio .School, PirvarntiitiuD, 003. 
MfdhaTia, Sonakrit author, 641. 
Metronmica in iiueriptiuna, 638. 

- Indian literature, 036. 

Mihiraknla, 4. 

Mihiraa, 4. 

MtLxa, IWnoor L., Ibihlan Testa of 
the Ya.wa linptanghaiti, 66. 

- Pahlari Texta of the Srosh Taaht ; 

Yaena LV-I.V*I. 461. 

- Pahlari Texta of Yaann XIV-XYI, 

XX, XXI. 067. 

Min nia buikhi a rnoooiterjr, 207. 
Mixaiuta KriLAOcai' k V. V. Oirxi.xa, 
Japancao Tborean of the Twelfth 
Century, 237. 

Minhehibri. Perrian poet, 818. 

MfnzA MrtiAiutAo or Qxxw-fx,Maa*0d- 
i-Sa‘d>i*S«lnifcn. 003. 
Moggalipatta'Tioaa, 082. 

MiM^nifewn and ferer in Snirata, 66S. 
Mrige4araniino, Kadanba king of Vaija* 
yanU, 290. 

Mn'aryid al*Danla, 476. 

Mubadarat, rantaining dialogne on Law 
and Grammar, 91. 

Mnhammadanum and Ilellenism, 527. 
Muir, Sir W., obitoary, 876. 

MuSxxl, p4'et-Lanrtnt« of Sanjar, 317. 
Mu’jam al-odab6 of Yih&t, 79. 
Mukabaaat, 79. 

Moktihariharapara, Inaeriptioa at, 300. 
Mhlarajo, Chnnlukyaaettlrmeut in Lata, 

7. 

Murahnaa eoiiu crdloeted hy Mr. G. P. 

Tate in Seiitan, 647. 
aLMutaaahbi, Pcraian poet, 316. * 


I Mu'tafhn, Caliph, 764. 

aJ.MuttSillah, Caliph. 471. 

I Muzaxir teaaple, 302. 

Myaore ^ligraphio reeeatchM, 289. 


I S. 

^ Xadaai Eaaa, quern of Bajnla, 796. 
Nagarakretagania Ikt of couatriiw on the 
Iodo>Cluneoe mainland, 486. 
j Nagama Mahathrra, 206. 

Nagpur MuM-um BoddhUt inH-ription of 
I BhavadrTa BatiakKarin, 017. 

Naidaijiu, a Fujiwnra, 269. 

I Pi-ei, Inacription commcinorating. 

207. 

Nandairiyaka, eonaidered by Bhagraalal 
the daughter of Rajula’a chief iineMi, 
795. 

Naonaraja, king. 020 , 022 . 
NAnaarwHixnoAa, M. T., Bhamaha the 
Kbriorician, 636. 

-— Uaraaenrita, Venn 18, 669. 
N&rir*i-Khusnw, poet, pnipegant&t. 

and trardler, 313 et teq. 

Xa*r aLDio (king of Nlmrha}, Coins of, 
661. 

Naiilndo, eon of Rajula. 795. 

NUa Cttama, 607. 

Nimrha coins, 663. 

Northbrook, The late Lord, 210. 

Noncas or Boon*— 

Ambcrat of Ilackney, Lady, Sketch of 
Egyptian IlMtory, 173. 

Berchem, Mnx tan, Mat^riaox poor nn 
Corpus Iiucriptiooum Aruhiemrum. 
376. 

Boiwier, A„ Chnix de Textes ndaUfa 
6 la dirinatioQ arnTro-babyloniaue 
409. 

Bombay Branch R.A.S., Centenary 
Yulumc, 868. 

C** Byria: Architcctorr 
and other Arts, 402. 

Caetnni, L,, Annali dell* lafam toI i. 
879. 

Capart. J., D^bot. do I*Art e 
Egypte, 174. 

Clay, Ber. A. T., Bnaineas-docnnieDta 
of Muralii Sons of Nippur, 206. 
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Clraicnti, C., CuttoafiM LoTp«Soiigi, 
427. 

Crichtoa, J. A., Coiopradioiu Sttuc 
Onumnar, 188. 

DsTie*, T. WittoD, Heinnich Evald, 
578. 

* IM), Raja B. K., Earlr Htutorr of 
Calcutta, 573. 

DriTfdi. M. 8., and S. S. P. Mi<n, 
Vanaaaopattr&a. 369. 

Flormi, K., Oeadiichlo dcr Japaa- 
bcbco Littentor, toI i. 869. 
Kow*y,C.,Manoeld’AMjrrioloj|fio, 202. 
Oarbe, R., fibagaradpiUi, 384. 

W., OlparaipMi and Mahi> 
raipaa, 391. 

Gibb, E. J. W., Ottoman Poetry, 
vob. ii-ir, 856. 

Htrth, P., ChlDMiKbe Aiuichten iibcr 
Broiuetrommrlo. 192. 

Ilueroie, A. F. R., aad 11. A. Stark, 
Hiatory of India, 370. 

Holdicb, Sir T. H.. India, 376. 
Homniel, F.,GraodriB»der Geographie 
and OoMbkhto dea .Vlten Orienti. 
859. 

Jraaer, T., TaxeTete Ptto M6b, 430. 
KafimB«y,Caocardanc(! to the Koran, 
426. 

Kinjt, L. W’.^ Reourda of the Reign 
of Tnkniti’Ninib I, 405. 

1.0 Strange, G., Land* of the Eastern | 
Calipbatea, 858. I 

Markham, Sir C., Voyagea of Pedro 
Feniaodrt dr Qufatai, 196. 

Migeoo, G., Chefs d’oeoTre d’Art 
Japotui*, 845. 

Mubamraad Mabm5d al-Rafi*!, Book 
of Sovereignty and Government. 
423. 

Muhammad al-Zobrl al-Ghamriwt, , 
Dolivenoce after Strew, 425. 
Oldham, C. F., The Son and the 
Serpent, 389. 

Rankr, H., Early Babylonian Penooal I 
Names, 865. I 

Saavedra, E., Homenaje a F. Co^ra, 
851. 

Sainaon, C., Nan-Tchao Te.^he. 180.* 
SooU-Moocheir, P., Book of Coo- 
•olaUons of Mdr lahfi-yahbh, 186. 


Smith, V. A., Early Histary of India. 
373. 

Stout, n. N., Catalogos dcr Munten 
en Amnlettcn van China, Japan, 
Corea, en Annam, 194. 

Sulaiman al^Bistani, IHad of Uomer 
in Arabic Vetse, 417. 

Thnresa'Dangin, F., Lee Cylindrm 
de Goodda, 862. 

Walleaer, M., Bnildhistiscbe Philo* 
Sophie, 395. 

Wattm, T., Tuan Chvnng's Travels, 
Tol. 1, 412. 

Weinta, H. J., Japanese Grammar 
Self-Taught, 170. 

Wiekremaainghe, M.deZ.,£pignphia 
Zeylanica, rot. i, 183. 

al'Taxaji. Sheikh Ibrahim, Hnntiog- 
groand of the Forager and Foontain 
of the Thirsty, 423. 

Nnh b. Wahiadin, 473. 

Nyayabinda, Autbonhip of, 361. 


0 . 

Onm'ABT NoTtcna— 

Hardy, Dr. Edmund, 213. 
Muir, Sir W., 875. 
Sflblagintvreit, Dr. Emil, 215. 
Omar Khayyam, 521. 

Onur Khayyam’s Qita', 842. 
Onomatopcetic Defi words, 555. 
Oriental Sdiool at Hanot, 151. 


P. 

Pagan, Division ia Buddhist Chorch at, 
266. 

Pahang, 493. 

Pahladpor piltu inacription, 291. 
Pahlari tezta of the Yaina Haptanghahi, 
55. 

-of the Sroah Yasht; Yasna Iv-lvi, 

451. 

-of Yasaa xiv-iri, xx, zxi, 657. 

Pallavas, 203. 

Paramartha, .kcooont of, S3. 

- wnt to China, 33. 

Paramartha'a Life of Vasn-bandhn, 33. 
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Pinhw, 3 «i H(|;. 

‘-m* af the -ckat 23. 

-tfnlmuajif 2$-3L 

—— FUjpaif^ SO* 

PsTnuf* at 3jjUwii, 7. 

Pisei, 4Q2. 
pfttit^ ma. 

Pulunn hu«npU{in, 2. 

P nni n n MSS. Jq &9(IUd CullKkion, AOO. 
PurcuxsT T* O*, tlMnfcit ilu m 

loiiiiiD IMtiim* N«4d«i. 1-ia. 

—- Same Cnw-Tablirb frum Tel-lwh, 

a 15. 

Pipriw* TUfl iowriptina, 079- 
PiioB ^ 'O^io^T^f, 2S4* 

Pi«>LU, 43S. 

PoflujRa. 635-653. 

Ptvbbi^luUMlni* Jllili toaohcr, 306* 
V«rdhuu^ 5. 

Pnpailn, iutlior vf N aginkniigutiK/' 
135. 

445 et bmj. 

Pniblrtoi df ktidiini Indua hiakirY. 
OOrjm*, 1. 

PtuiLLhaff, 039, £53 dt «««)* 

PobikMii IT of BidiJiU, 3!^* 

[^liikd4U II, uutinplMat 3.17* 

Punla iiiBcriptioD, 295. 

PH>1uUTiiii, tutekry diTinitj- of, onodiil, 
7fl7. 

— taodom IlutiiAgar, 737. 


a. 

jJ-Uifti, 471. 

Qit*' oi Onur Ebtyyicn, 313. 

Qim» il-IHa (kinif ifl Niiwik)* Cok tvl„ 
551. 

i] - Din Mubunmad [klQjf ot 
Elmriii},. Ccun nf, 543. 


E. 

FlAja BboTinpil t, Fdrihu' tbg, 5* 
lUi» Fklhpil. A. 

dri MtbivAiuM, 49fi* 
lUjtUrBi, P«rib«i- 5. 

^j4pu:ra la Siua, 433. 

Kajdr putt of Mxthuiulci-a, 7* 


Rajqla, 7^5. 

Bfljnk'lUiurQila, £44* 

Ri^tt^amuir, Suuikrit aulitiarp Ail. 

Gmn-Iojiui Ktup 
Strato I Sflter asil Stuto IE Philo- 
patod', 164. 

— ' ■ Xoteii Ml Indian Cdioa and Seak, 

Ft- Vlp 7£3. 

HlafatnVAta Indra Ilf, 2. 

SulitnikAiaa of MalMisd, 194. 

Ratn£4t ara, 571* 

Hcrmjtn cdki fsufld in Coylnn, 15S. 

njiatcitjr, 4TI. 

fiaditiiu, 3* 

al-fltmuiLuiI, 'Atl Iba ‘lai, S4. 


S. 


Sabad4va Thara. 683* 

Sabat Mibfit, 441. 

Saigjro Ilaalii, Japaa«M raduM »kicr* 
253, 

Tbotnaa and tloadophaitLa, 22S. 

—— tnwJititma of, ia Iii£iin, iJ-l ot 

-- ^lBrtyT!^^^^l, 229. 

—— dsUt at dpath, 33*. 

^Tuf ‘AH b. Sfa^mfld al Hotnini, 
Sabas. 035, 010^ 

SakasthiOB. Oi3. 

Sitata. Sba-eh(, or Pt-ao-kia, 437. 

-at Tiwarnn Bihir, 437 . 

tvd ciljdi of imnn naati}, 139. 

-df tfw BmldbuU, 438. 

^- iba pnwQt iVyodtiTi, 438. 

S^ltiTBldltaiia. Sannkiit author, 541. 
Sikji^ tliB wqnl fa lOKriptuma. 04 *. 

-Jto Edmu, 640 flt 

SaHrafuLaa, 571. 

Sawurha-liliiulra* Work* of, (jbl 
fttraftfia^hluidni and ViiHi-hajidhu 4tf 

SuBliaa, 473, 

.Sanw1q4a, 353. 

.^iotara priaca of Patrf-PaukarLhai.uia 
395. ‘ 

Sapladada-bhimi of .Wg*. 3 g, 

9Bia*tBtf-kB(>4liiita,^^_ 571^ 

Suhabu ittBoipiioi of * 

^ti, 304. ' ’ 

Sira^a of Aiwttf,. J. 
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8chUgiah«wt, Dr. E., obitatfr, 115. 
Se*l» cl GiipU period, 153. 

Sriwo, Mikado, 259. 

Sena I, king, 841. 

SeacMUk, 489. 

8eng>€hia*lan or Simkhra Bo(^, 47 , 
8ha*d)i, 439. 

§hilum Beg, lawription ol, 131. 

-Orare ol, 131. 

•-Death ol, 182. 

~ - bttried at Jatrapor, 384. 

Shahl&r ^ahhari, deMcndant ol Omar 
Kharyam, 522. 

Shahi JarnrU or Jabula, 3. 
8hajafa'd>Difl£&mS,aathorol ‘‘Aolau’l- 
*rriiah&i{, 317. 

Shiribadatt ol GUgit, 285. 

Sh^mo, Japaorae emperor, 259. 

SnicrijB^ king ol Prgo, 490. 
oUameghararpa Seaa. king, 841. 
Sim h aaa ndin , Jain teacher, 299. 
Siihharaja, 3. 

8unitri, wile ol G5ttpotra, 635. 
Singhaiugara, identified aa SiAka-porl, 
188. 

SiahoJeae rhetoric, 841. 
aI>Sirin dirmonei with .\bfi Biahr on 
mcrita ol Logic and Onunnar, 79. 
‘Siri.Dhammarija, 365. 
9rra>8kandararman, Inscription of, 305. 
Siya>bae'Iakara, 841. 

Sarra, V. A., Kufana InscriptioDa, 151. 

-—- Vab&li: Seals oi Ga|ita Period, 152. ^ 
SOniri inacriptions, 887. 

Song.Jim, Chinese trareller in India,40. , 
Sorab plates. 292. 

(^pajlavera, son of Sonika, Sigiict.ring ' 
®l, 807. 

Special General Meeting, IIoooraiyTioe- ! 
I^naidcnta, 613. 

^rara^a-Belgola uucriptioa, 307. 

Sraraatl, 441. 

9ri.Yajfia.Satakarnt. Coin of, 797. 
Sripurmha.Mitttaniia, 311. 

Srwb Yaaht, Pahlari uate, tranalated, 
451. 

^niiaklrti.Trairidya, Jain teachtf, 642. I 
Sodasa, aon at Rajnla, 795. 

^adaM.9odau, 644. 

Sufliam (kfired Irom HeUenicconceptionB, 


Snkfta Sahkirtana of Arisiihha, 9. 

Somt grant of Klrtitaja, 7. 
SSrraghiMha, king, 619, 621. 

Sofnita on insects, 558. 
Srabhafilaipkara, 841. 

S.’^ofha, idmtifled aa Sahkhaborl, 489. 


T. 

Tablata (caaa) from Tel-loh, 816. 
TaKanrar, J., Paramartha’s lile of 
Vaao-bandba; and the Date ol Vaau. 
bandhu, 33. 

' Works of Saihgha • bhadn, an 
Opponent of Vasa.bandbn, 158. 

-Katya ran f-potra, antbor ol Maba- 

ribbafa, 159. 

-Abhidbarma Literature, Pali and 

Chinese, 160. 

-Vindbya.Tasitt, 163. 

Tillgand inscription, 290. 

Taa.nu-Iing, 498. 

Tarfi^ al.Hokama ol ol-Qiiti, 471. 
Taftokerc inscriptioa, 295. 

Taildrab Uusainl, menttoos Omar 
Kbayjam, 634. 

TeUloh, Case*tabIctR from, 815. 

Temple ol Mutazir in Armenia, 862. 
TuoMaa, P. W., Ginger, 109. 

-Harfacarita, Verse 18,569. 

‘Throwing the etooe,’ 170, 356. 

Tiraka of PutkaUratl, Sea] of, 808. 
Tamaras, a Gfitjara tribe, in inacrip* 
tions, 1. 

Toraman, general of Raja Gopal, in¬ 
vaded Enu), 2. 

Toramica, king of the Hunas, 3. 
Traik&taka coinage, 801. 

Trikufa and the so'called Kalachnri or 
Chedi era. 566. 

Trilochanapala Surat, Grant of, 8. 
Tumarik identified as Tatnasak, old 
of Singapore Dland, 500. 

Taaaraa Bibar, site of Saketa, 437. 
Tutelary dirinities of Itolisn citiaa on 
Gnew-lndian coins, 783 ct seq. 
Tttzfik-i-bftbari, 741. 
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JJ. 

UdajBiu, kh)^, eiO, 
Ujtmy Tihah, Isa. 


7. 


Yb^oa^ Prniuti^ 0 . 

Va^H ; B«li flf Gupta periods 1^3, 
V»jn»J«iiiiin of PurOiBr 
y*rya^n, 3 S«. 

V«MbihkB i 35 ^^ 

-dBta, 3 fi 7 . 

Vuttbudbu, 356 . 

Vtoti - Ualiu, Awtga, ami Vin^. 

YitflB, 46 . 

-- Buril Vffa-^pi^ 47 . 

VmtE.baiHlhii, Itiiti. and ItanuniitlwiV 
Itfo of, 33 (4 Mq. 

^-tb 34 * 

- Adhnfuiit of lliD 

Bchool, 35 . 

--Wnrka, M, 37 , 

-^— B MaliB-^Tinjift, 37 . 

-date, 36 . 

- - miiatiiiiicid by Chinnte trBTdtcn, 

3»-40* 

-vnita bu jjfaLii^yaiu tf^atuei^ 41 . 

-data* of tninsIiLlLa of V*b ii‘V *>n 

42 , 

-potroiutad by Vitramidilya^ 44 . 

--Btid VMOi-jilB, 4 fl. 

itarii^tui^bhndrtt, 4 ft* 
Tibhi^cutuiuiolvy- on 3 £l 4 ita,nrMtl L£n> 
35 . 

VnurinHv^i, Satu Chajtd iia TjIAa - 
v&i£ju Sotra, 331 . 

YlgraJiBrijo, Ihn CliohuL, 1 * 

Vl>Taditj», InMfipiixTO of, at Hire. 
292. 

YljArapili, 1. 

of EanaDj, 6 . 

VijfiioB'ioilni, 36 . 

■Mtiiiuiui era, 2 . 33 . 

Taramiakxdifirm Cizita of RFUigg a 
Vinaj idiljB. luicripdoD wf, at Ko^AkB^ 
2112. 


YIndljjn-ri»t iod Vdwn-hiraiihu, 17* 

- tho Hune u Ifnn-kr^^, la* 

——date, 4D, fil. 

Yiodhjm-riiin, 162. 

YindhyoTBAiii, Idcttlidoitfoit intliTivBrB. 
34S* 

\ itifld.'^Tdlsa uid ViAU-'biiiidliu, 46. 
Vtab^u VaidbaoB, 27. 

Vi-li^XiudbiUM 233. 

Yd*t, Slajor W*p Siksta, iSbrn-ctiE, or 
Pi-ntt-kta* 437* 

-—Jiitapur Bad ZBtarilMil Inwrip- 

tioaa, 131. 

3M. 

Vibdi-lnudhiL, 47,51, 
Vyigbnte^aa, bod of ItaLraKtui, Coin of. 
606. 

w* 

Vnliaadiii b. Bl'MarnjbBti, 473, 
Wfcii'tt-i.bihari, Uij^aiibad Codes, 
741. 

lYidtib, CiHpb, 7«4. 

^nixiTiLD, K* U., Hfllletiisin sud 

UuhflwmBdBaiain, 527, 

W^lluaiuujtoKB. M* DB. Ctfflos 

Epignipht, *64. 

Wu-ti, J^pcTor of China, 33* 


Y. 

YBhhhB tribe in HinuTonta, ftB*. 

,ir-XTi\ XX, Hi, Pnhlnri taxt^ 

QdTf 

Tasna If-lxi, 431, 

TMtiB HiptenghBiti, I'ahkti toil., 6fi. 
iBi^ ideutihad liAntiBiti nni XonWop 

Ywtei, Mikado. 253. 

Tuan ChiHng,437rta«j. 


inocripuan ol GhiyiB^ud^ 

Tfli^Xq, 133* 

Bl-Znbrf, M. 


B^BiMUa Bcnta aed ogini, ltu,. 


^BXOrtKBM, IliLBTroaa, 
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